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CHAPTER XX. 

DELHI TO AGRA. 

Kuins of ToglilikaViad — Visit to the Raja of Bulluinghur — Dancing Girls — Naw&b of Sikre— 
Hindoo IMlgrimago to Bindrabimd — Muttra — Sacred Monkeys — ^Deatli of one revenged— 
Lepers — I^irty of Fakirs — Escape of Trimbuk-jee — Tomb of Acbar — Public Buildings— 
Dewanny Aum — Tage-Mahal — Abdul Musseeh — French in Central India. 

January 3 . — This morning early I ants, to whose increase the ruins and 
sent off my tents and baggage to Fur- the dry sandy soil are favourable, and 
reedabad, a little town about fifteen who attack the mangoes in preference 
miles from Delhi, and in the afternoon to any other tree. The whole country, 
followed them on horseback, escorted indeed, is barren and disagreeable, and 
by five of Skinner’s horse, and accom- the water bad. That of the Jumna 
pnnied by Mr. Lushington and Dr. acts on strangers like the Cheltenham 
Smith. VVe passed by lluniaition’s ) waters, and the wells here are also ex- 
tom h, and thence through a dreary I tremely unpalatable. One might fancy 
country full of ruins, along a stony and oneself already approaching the con- 
broken road marked out at equal dis- fines of Persia ana Arabia. Our camp 
tauc<‘s of about a mile and a half, by is, however, plentifully supplied with 
solid eircularstone obelisks, ** coss-mi- all necessaries and comforts, and a ser- 
nars,” erected during the prosperous vant of the Raja of Bullumghur brought 
times of the empire of Delhi. Half- us some fine oranges, and at the same 
wav to Furreedabad we passed the gi- time told us, that his master would not 
gantic ruins of Tc»ghlikabad, on a hill suffer him to receive either payment or 
about a coss to our right. I regretted present , for any of th&^pplies fiiTr 
that we could not see them nearer, but nished, and only hopecABat I would 
st.ige was of sufficient length for our call at his house next morning in my 
liorsi's and the few remaining hours of way, which 1 readily promised to do. 
daylight without this addition. Mr. The Raja of Bullumghur holds a 
.Elliott described them as chiefly inte- considerable territory along this froh- 
resting from their vast dimensions, and tier as a feudatory of the British Go- 
the bulk and weight of the stones em- vemment, on the service of maintain- 
p loved in them. They were the work ing two thousand men to do the ordi- 
of Toghlou Khan, one of the early Pa- nary police dufies, and guard the road 
tiin sovereigns. against the Mewattee and other pre- 

Furreedabad offers nothing curious datory tribes. The fariliily, and most 
except a large tank with a ruined ban- of their people, are of the race, and 
quetmg-house on its shore; it has a, they have for many generations been, 
^ve of tamarind *and other trees linkedfby friendship and frequent in- 
roOnd it, but no mangoes ; ferw of these, teftuurryiL^ with the neighbouring 
indeed, grow in the province of Delhi, Raja of Bbnrtpoor, -who is now our 
owin^t^ tiha nzu^ friend,' but whose gaU^ ahd sucoese- 

TOJU a. B 
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LiBke daring the Mah&ratta war has 
rawed the character of the J&ts, pre- 
riousij^ a very low caste, to consider- 
tble estiiiiatioa for their valour in all 
his part of India. The present act> 
Ln^ raja of BnllnmghnT is only regent, 
hemg guardian to nis nephew, a boy 
now educating at Delhi. 1 had heard 
the regent and his brother described as 
hospitable and high-spirited men, and 
was not sorry to have an opportunity of 
seeing a Hindoo court. 

January 4. — A little before daybreak 
we set on as usual, through a coiiptry 
somethiug, and but little, more fertile 
than that we had passed. It improved, 
however, gradually as we approached 
Bullumghur, which, by its extensive 
groves, gave evidence of its having l)een 
long the residence of a respectable na- 
tive family. I was not, however, at all 
prepared for the splendour with which 
I was received. First, we saw some of 
the wild-looking horsemen, whom I 
have already described, posted as if on 
the look-out, who, on seeing us, fired 
their matchlocks and galloped oft* 
fast as possible. As we drew nearer 
we saw a considerable body of cavalry, 
with several camels and elephants, all 
gaily caparisoned, drawn up under some 
trees, and were, received by the raja 
■ himself; a fat and overgrown man, and 
his younger brother, a very liandsoine 
and manly figure, the former alighting 
from a palanquin, tlie other from a 
noble Persian horse, with trappings 
which swept |jthe ground. I alighted 
from my horse also, and the usual com- 
pliments and civilities followed. The 
elder brother begged me to excuse his 
riding with me as he was ill, which, in- 
deed, we had heard before, but the se- 
cond went by my side, reining-in his 
maguiftcent steed, and showing off the 
anlmal’k paces and his own horseman- 
ship. Before and behind were camels, 
elephants, and horsemen, with a most 
steange and barbarous music of horns, 

W ets, and kettle-drums, and such a 
of spears, that I could not but tell 
my companion that his castle deserv|^ 
tfwame of Fort of Spears.^" As we 
»earer%e saw the fort itself, with 
Ugh hmtk strengfMted with a 


deep ditch and large mud bastions, 
from which we were complimented 
with a regular salute of cannon. With- 
in we found a small and crowded, but 
not ill-built town, with narrow streets, 
tall houses, many temples, and a suffi- 
cient number of Brahminy bulls to show 
the pure Hindoo descent of the ruler. 
The population of the little capital was 
almost all assembled in the streets, on 
the walls, and on the house-tops, and 
salamed to us as we came in. We 
passed through two or three sharp 
tunis, and at lengtii stopped at the outer 
gate of a very neat little palace, built 
around a small court planted with jon- 
quils and rose-bushes, with a marble 
foiintam in the centre, and a small open 
arched hall, where chairs were placed 
for us. Sitringees w ere laid, by way 
of carpet, on tlie floor,* and the walls 
were ornamented with some paltry 
Hindoo portraits of the family, and 
some old fresco paintings of gods, god- 
desses, and heroes encountering lions 
and tigers. 

After we had been here a few' mi- 
nutes a set of dancing-girls enten‘d the 
room followed l)y two musicians. 1 
felt a little uneasy at this ap[)arition, 
but Dr. Smitli, to whom 1 uieiitloned 
my apprehensions, assured me that 
notJiing approaching to iiideeeiu*_y was 
to be looked for in the danei’s or vSongs 
which a well-bred Hindoo cxIjI hi ted to 
his visitors. I sat still, therefore, w hi 
these poor little girls, for they none of 
them seemdd moi'e than fourlecai, ent 
through the same monotonous 
tions which I had beanl my wife de- 
scribe, in wdiich there, is certainly very 
little gi'iice or interest, and no percepti- 
ble approach to indecency. The ehiei' 
part of the figure, if it can he called so, 
seemed to consist in drawing up and 
letting fall again tlie loose wide sleev^^s 
of their outer garments, so us to show 
the arm as high as the. elbow, or a very 
little higher, while the arms wctc wa\ ed 
Ixackwards and forwards in a stiff luid 
constrained iiwtuticr. Their dresses 
were rich, hut there was such an enor- 
mous quau^y of scarlet clotli petti- 
coats and trousers, so many shawls 
wi^afjped rp^d fhclr waists, and such 
midtifiiriougvskirta peeping out below* 


fal defence of bis castle against Lord 
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each other, that their figures were quite 
hidden, and the whole effect was that 
of a number of Dutch dolls, though the 
faces of two or three out of the number 
were pretty. Two sung each a Persian 
and a Hindoostanee song, with very 
pleasing, though not powerfiil voices, 
after which, as the demands both of 
curiosity and civility were satisfied, I 
gave them a gratuity, as I understood 
was usual on such occasions, as a token 
of their dismissal. 

After tliis, some cake and Persian 
grapes were brought in, and 1 took 
leave, having, in the eivilest and most 
L'ordial way I could, declined the usual 
present of sJiawls, and accepted one of , 
"ruit niid sweetmeats. On going away, 

[ told the raja’s jernautdar to come to 
he camp in the evening, and he and his 
el low-servants sliould have the usual 
)ukshish, but he answered that neither 
le nor any of tlie raja’s people, except 
he dancing-girls, to whom it was an 
Lsual token of approbat^i, dared ac- 
cept anything of the kind, the first in- 
lance wJiich I liad met with of a Hin- 
loo refusing nion<‘y. SoOn after I had 
akeu leave, aiul while we 'were, still 
scorted by tlie Ihillumghur cavalry, a 
ui ssage came from the raja to say that 
liad heard of my intended liberality 
L> Ids people, but tJiat it was liis parti- 
ular recpu .st tiiat 1 Mould give nothing 
ithta* to his servants or to the suwarrs, 
iiom lie intended, Muth my leave, to 
‘lid on Mith me as far as Muttra, 
lively this is what in England would 
e called higli and gentlemanly feeling. 
On our atqiroach to Sikre, M’here the 
nts Avere pitched, 1 found we had en- 
■nd anotJier little feudal territory, 
ing reeeiv<*d hy about twenty horse- 
leii, M ith a sjdendid old Warrior at 
K^ir head, who announced himself as 
e jaghiredar of the place, and holding- 
little barony, as it would he called in 
urope, under the (^.ompany, intermixed 
ith the larger territories of Bullum- 
nir. Cassim Ali Khfln, the Nawflb 
Sikre, who thus introduced himself, 
a figure wliich Wouvermans^or 
uhens would have delighted to paint, 
tall, large, elderly man, with a fine 
nntcuanee,and a tniok and curly, but 
^ long grey b^ard, ou a large and 


powerful white Persian horse, with a 
brocade turban, a saddle-cloth of tiger^s 
skin with golden tassels which almost 
swept the ground, sword, shield, and 
pistols moimted with silver, and all the 
other picturesque insignia of a Mussul- 
man cavalier of distinction. He said 
that he had been a tussildar in com- 
mand of two hundred horse in Lord 
Lake’s war, and had been recompensed, 
at the end of the contest with a little 
territory of ten villages, rent and tax 
free. I’he raja, he said, who had two 
hundred and fifty villages, nearly en- 
closed him, but tliey were good friends. 
Tlie raja, certainly, though his brother 
is a fine young man, had nothing in 
I his whole cavalcade to equal the old 
! nawab’s figure, which was perfect as a 
; picture, from his bare muscular neck 
and his crisp grey mustachios, down to 
his ydloM" boots and the strong brown 
han 4 t with an emerald ring on it, the 
least turn of M^hich on his silver bridle 
seemed to have complete mastery over 
his horse, without too much repressing 
its spirit. He afterwards showed me 
hi 0 certificates of service from Lord 
Lhke and others, and it appeared that 
his character in all respects had cor- 
responded with his manly and intelli- 
gent appearance. 

At Sikre 1 found a letter from Mr. 
Cavendish, collector and magistrate of 
this district, saying that he was en- 
camped in the neighbourhood, and in- 
tended to call on me next morning at 
our next station, at Brahminy Kerar. 

Januaru 5. — ^The country between 
Sikre and Brahminy Kerar is uninte- 
resting enough, though rather more 
fertile than in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi. Half-way, near a village named 
Pulwul, we passed Mr. Cavendish’s en- 
campment, and were met by an escort 
of his suwarrs. I had long since had 
my eyes pretty well accustomed to the 
sight of shields and spears, but I have 
not failed \to observe that, along this 
frontier, which has not been till of late 
in a settled or peaceable state, and where 
hard blows are still of no unfrequent 
occurrence, even the police troopers sit 
their horses better, and have a more 
martiid air by fiar than pepws in 
SaxBC idtuatl<»i in the D^h or even in 
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Rohilcund. I begin, indeed, to think 
better of the system on which the pro- 
vince of Delhi has been governed since 
its conquest, from all which I hear of its 
former state. This neighbourhood, for 
instisnce, i^ still but' badly cultivated, 
but fifteen years ago it w'as as wild, I 
am assured, as the Terrai, as full of 
tigers, and with no human inhabitants 
but banditti. Cattle-stealing still pre- 
vails to a great extent, but the Mewat- 
tees are now most of them subject either 
to the British government or that of 
Bhurtpoor, and the security of life and 
property afibrded them by the former 
has induced many of the tribes to aban- 
don their fortresses, to seat themselves 
in the plain, and cultivate the ground 
like honest men and good subjects, 
while the tranquillity of the border, 
and the force maintained along it, pre- 
vents the Bhurtpoor marauders from 
renewing their depredations so oft<^ as 
they used to do. Highway rob1)eries 
also sometimes occur, generally at- 
tended with murder ; but on the whole 
the amendment has been great, and an 
European, under ordinary circuTnsta§- 
ces, may pass in safety through any 
part of the district. The lands are not 
now highly assessed, and Government 
has liberally given up half the year’s 
rent in con^deration of the drought. 
Still, however, something more is want- 
ing, and every public man ih these pro- 
vinces appears to wish that a settlement 
for fourteen%r even twenty ^ears could 
be brought about, in order to give the 
zemindars an interest in the soil and an 
inducement to make improvements. 

At Brahminy Kerar are a few ruins, 
but nothing worthy particular notice. 
The coss-minars still make their appear- 
ance, but at very Uncertain distances, 
great numbershaving been destroyed or 
gone to decay. Indeed the road does 
not al^j^s follow its ancient line. 

January 6. — We went on eight coss 
to Horal. The country along the road- 
side is jungly, but cultivation seems 
mpidly gaining on it. The road-side 
is, in India, always the part last culti- 
vated, the natives being exposed^ to 
niaiiy iojuriei and oppressions from 
ai^ trt^veilora. I was told that 
or Aggats 


which the thannadar, or other public 
officer, brought to my camp, he de- 
manded as much more from the poor 
peasants, which he appropriated to his 
own use ; and that, even if I paid for 
what I got, it required much attention, 
and some knowledge of the language, 
to be sure that the money was not Inter- 
cepted in its way to the right owner. 
But the common practice of the than- 
nadar was, to cliarge nothing for what 
was furnished to the traveller, both 
from washing to make a compliment to 
the latter (which casts him nothing), 
and also to take, without the means of 
detection, his own share of the plunder. 
The best way is to insist on a written 
bill, and request the collector afterwards 
to inquire of the ryuts whether the 
money had been paid. 

At Horal is a very pretty native 
liouse now uninhabited, but used as a 
court of justice, with a fine tank near it, 
both the work of a former Hindoo je- 
mautdar, in ni4;mory of whom a small 
temple is raised in the neiglihourhood. 
Within I saw the rej)resentjition of four 
human feet, one pair larger than the 
other, on a little altar against the wall, 
and was told that it was thv customary 
way of commemorating that the favou- 
rite wife had burnt herself with her 
husband. This horrible custfun, I am 
glad to find, is by no means common in 
this part of India; indeed, 1 hav(‘ not 
yet found it common any where* vxc(‘j)t in 
Bengal, and some parts of Hahar. 

Jamury 7. — From Horal to Dhotann, 
in the province of Agra, is s(‘\on coss, 
a wild but more woody country than ue 
had lately traversed. By vood}, as 
distinct from jungle, I mean that a good 
many fihe trees wen^ seen. At DIuh 
tana I saw the first instance of a cus- 
tom which l am told 1 shall see a gootl 
deal of in my southern jourm y, a 
number of women, alx)ut a dozen, v\iio 
came with pitchers on their heads, 
dancing and singing, to nu^et rne. 
There is, if 1 reeafiect right, an a<^count 
of this sort of dance in Kehama.*’ 
Thejr all professed to be ** gaopi^ree,” 
or miik-maids, and are» in met, as the 
thannadar assured me, the wives and 
daughters of the Gaowala caste* Their 
▼taew and «le«Uig ao 
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means unpleasing ; they had all the ap- 
pearance of extreme poverty, and I 
thought a rupee well bestowed upon 
them, for which they were very thank- 
ful. There are many indications, along 
all this route, of great distress and po- 
verty arising from the long drought, 
but less, very far less, than to the north 
of Dtdiii ; and what is remarkable, 
there are few professed beggars or 
fakirs. Those who have recently asked 
for charity have been poor women with 
young cliildren, or men wandering, 
as they say, in search of work. 

We were this day met by some su- 
^arrs from the Judge of Agra, and I 
therefore dismissed the horse of liul- 
lumghur. To take with me more than 
enough was only burdening the people, 
and since 1 was not to pay them, I ap- 
prehended they were not sorry to re- 
ceive their dismissal. I sent with them 
a letter of thanks to the raya. 

Janmirtf 8.- From Dhotana to Jeyt, 
the next stage, is a long sixteen miles, 
through a wild country. On our left, 
at a distaiic(‘ of two or three miles, w^e 
passed Hiudrabund, a large town on 
the banks of the Juniiia, celebrated 
among theJlludoos for its sanctity, and 
the Nvealth of its pagodiLs. I was sorry 
that I could not visit it, but I believe 
w'as not really iimeh to regret. 
The huildiug*s are aneient, but all 
mean ; and the {>eculiarities (»f tlie 
phu't' an‘ ebielly its amazing sw'anns of 
s:ier<*d monkt*\s, and the no less amaz- 
ing erowd of tilth> and proiiigate d<*vo- 
tees, wlio crowd round every stranger, 
not so much asking as <lemanding alms. 
TJirough all this eountry, indeed, not- 
wit }>staiiding its vieinitv to the capital 
of Islam in the Fast, lliiidopism seems 
to ])rcdominate in a degree which I did 
not (‘X()c<*t to tind. Few or tioiie of the 
peojdc liave Musstdman najiies ; there 
are abundant pagodas, and scarcely one 
nios(pie, and I have seldom seen any 
I)easimtry with so many Frahminical 
or hajpoot strings among them. The 
villages and jungles near them are all 
full of peacocks, another symptom of 
Hindooism, since the Mussulmans would 
soon make havoc among these beau- 
tiful but well-tasted birds. Most of the 
irj^h i hi^vo beard are fbUowed 


by the affix of “ Singh,'' a lion : this 
ought to belong to the Rajpoots alone, 
but at present all the Jats claim it, as 
well as the Seiks, who, as having re- 
linquished Hindooism, have no appa- 
rent right to any distinction of the 
kind. 1 know not whether this may 
be regarded as additional grounds for 
the suspicion wliich I have some time 
eiiteitained, that the distinction of caste 
weighs less on men’s minds than it 
used to do. 

But though I was easily reconciled 
to the omission of Bindrabund, all my 

S were not so, and five Sepoys ap- 
for leave to go there, promising 
to rejoin me at Muttra, a permission 
which I readily gave them. This, 
however, was followed by a similar 
request from more than half my little 
army, with the venerable soubahdar at 
their head, besides the goomashta of the 
camels, and my sirdar-bearer. This 
was inconvenient, but it was not easily 
avoided. Some of them were Brah- 
mins, some Rajpoots, some had vows 
on them, and all were so deeply im- 
pressed with the sanctity of Bind- 
rabund, that they were extremely 
anxious not to pass it by. I gave, 
therefore, my acquiescence with a 
good grace, reminding them only that 
they must rejoin me on S*inday even- 
ing, as 1 meant to make no halt iu 
Muttra. 

January 9, Sunday, — From Jeyt to 
Muttra is about four coss, the country 
still wild, but apparently more fertile 
than most of what we had lately seen. 
Half-way are the ruins of a veiy large 
and liandsome serai. At this place I 
was met by Colonel Penny, the com- 
mandant of Muttra, with several other 
officers, who rode with us through the 
town. Muttra is a large and remark- 
able city, much reverenced by the Hin-* 
does for its antiquity and connection 
with many of their le^nds, more par- 
ticularly as the birth-place of their 
faiUlous Krishna, or Apollo. In con- 
sequence it swarms with paroquets, 
peacocks, Brahminy bulls, and mon- 
keys, which last are seen sitting on 
the tops of houses, and mnning 
cdong the walls and roofb like cats. 
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nutted to be so by the Hindoos them- 
selves, but so much respected that a 
few years since, two young officers who 
Shot at one near Bindrabund were 
driven into the Jumna, where they 
perished, by a mob of Brahmins and 
devotees. In other respects, also, Mut- 
ti*a is a striking town, and a good deal 
reminded me of Benares, the houses 
being very high, with the same sort of 
ornaments as in that city. There is a 
large ruinous castle on the shore of the 
Jumna, and a magnificent though dila- 
pidated mosque, with four very tall 
minarets. In the centre, or nearly so, 
of the town, Colonel Penny t6ok us 
into the court of a beautiful temple, or 
dwelling-house, for it seemed to be 
designed for both in one, lately built, 
and not yet quite finished, by Gokul 
Pattu* Singh, Sindia’s treasurer, and 
who has also a principal share in a 
great native banking-house, one branch 
of which is fixed at Muttra. l"he 
building is enclosed by a small but 
richly-carved gateway, with a flight of 
steps which leads from the street to a 
square court, cloistered round, and con- 
tauning in the centre a building, also 
square, supported by a triple row of 
pillars, all which, as well as the ceiling, 
are richly carved, painted, aiul gilt. 
The effect internally is much like that 
of the Egyptian tomb, of which the 
model was exhibited in London by 
Belzoni ; externally the carving is very 
beautiful. The cloisters round were 
represented to us as the intended habi- 
tation of the Brahmins attached to the 
fane ; and in front, towards the street, 
were to be apartments for the founder 
in his occasional visits to Muttra. 

The cantonment^ ai’e separated from 
the rest of the toVsnn by a small interval 
of broken ground covered with ruins. 
The buildings are very extensive and 
scattered over a wide plain, but the 
greater part of them unoccupied, the 
S>rces now maintained here not being 
half so numerous as they used to l>e 4 i>e- 
fore the establishment of Nusseerabad 
and Neemtich, and the consequent re- 
moval of our sidvanced corps to a great 
distance westward. Still Muttra i& an 
important stadotb from the vicini^ of 
mmy wild and at 


present, friendly rajas, and from its 
forming a necessary link between Agra 
and the northern stations. 

We breakfasted with Colonel Penn} % 
who had provided an empty bungalow 
for Divine service. I had a congrega- 
tion of about twenty-five persons, six 
of whom staid for the Sacrament, and 
I afterwards baptized some children. 
A miserable lepei* came soon after to 
ask alms, who said he had heard of my 
passing through the country, and had 
come two days’ journey to lK‘g from 
me. lie was quite naked except a 
very small rag round his Avaist; his 
fingers had all nearly rotted off, and 
his legs and feet were in a w retehod 
condition. I have seen, I tliitik, fewer 
of these objects in Iliiidostan than in 
Bengal, but those 1 have seer, are in 
every respect most pitiable. In addi- 
tion to the horrors of the dis(‘ase itseli; 
the accursed religion of the Iliiulnos 
holds them out as objects of li(*aven\ 
wrath, and, unless tliey expiate tlieir 
sins by being buried alive, as doomed 
in a future life to Padalon ! Tliey are 
consequently dej)rived of eiiste, enn ]x)s- 
sess no pro|xn’ty, and sJnirr tai' less 
than most other inendieants iii tlie :ih!<s 
which Hindoo liounty dispenses in ge- 
neral Avith a tolerably liberal band. 

About two o’clock tlie ,^}>i!l);>b<lar and 
the other pilgrims returned in bigh 
spirits, having all bathed aiul gniK' 
through the nec(‘ssary eerenionies. ! 
completed their hap[)iness for 1 be day 
by an arrangement Avliieli I inadi-. duif 
a guard of liononr, wbii'li (’(dojief 
Penny had assigiu'd me, should stand 
^sentry during my stav in MnJii'a, s(j 
that my escort slionki have ifie ev<‘uii5g 
and night to tliemselA(‘s. Tiien^ was 
no fear of this permission being ahnse<l ; 
they were all tired, fhe\ had eaten 
their meal, --and the only fui ther thing 
they desired was to sha‘j> tlu' twelve^ 
hours round. 

We dined A^ith Colonel Penny and 
met a numerous party of officers. Tlie 
chief subjects of conAX‘rsatit)n wer<' 
Nusseerabad, whither J was going, and 
which several of the party had recently 
left, and the late attack and plunder oi 
Calpee. Of Nusseendmd the most dis^ 
mal ftocoiuit waa givenj^^ as a bamu 
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plain on the verge of the great salt de- 
sert, with very little water, and that 
little bad, and only one single tree in 
the whole cantonment. I know not 
from what singular fatality it has arisen, 
that almost all the principal establish- 
ments of the English in India have 
been fixed in bad situations. The rea- 
son which I have heard given is the 
unwillingness of Government to inter- 
fere with the comforts of their subjects, 
or to turn ont people from their farms 
and villages, which has compelled them 
to fix on spots previously uninhabited 
and uiitilled, which of course, in an 
ancient ly-j)eopled country, have gene- 
rally been neglected in consequence of ' 
soim* natural disadvantage. But it j 
would be so easy, at a niod;Tate rate, to ; 
recompense any zemindar or ryutM’liom 
a new cantouinent inconvenienced, and 
tJie bad efj’ects of an unwholesome, or 
otherwise ill-situated station, arc so 
great, that this is a reason which, 
though it w'as gravely given, I could 
hardly hear with gravity. The fact, 
liowever, is certain ; Si^crole, the can- 
tonments at Lucknow, nay, (kdcutta 
itself, are all abominably situtited. I 
have heard the same of Madras; and 
now the lately-settled cantonment of 
i\iiss(‘eraba(i ajipcars to be as objection- 
aide as any of them. 

'The adaiv at Calpee has excited 
g»vnt surprise not unmixed with alarm. 
Many of tli(‘ party maintained that 
Sindia was at the bottom of the trans- 
aetion, and that it w^as the harbinger of 
a new war in central India; Imt one 
gentleman, who came lately from 
Mhow, liad no suspicion of the kind; 
and though he thought it not unlikely 
that the marauders in ^question had 
been assembled in Siiidia’s territories, 
he di<l not tliink that the Maharaja was 
himself inelincd to break with us. 

Jamtarij 10. — This morning’s stage 
was eight coss, to a small village called 
Furrah ; it is built in a great measure 
within the enclosure of what has been, 
evidently, a very extensive serai, whose 
walls seem to liave been kept up as a 
defence to the village. They have, 
however, not been fts only defence, 
since on a \xid% hiU immediately above i 
it ia a square mud vitb a roimd I 


bastion* at each flank, and a little out- 
work before the gate. It is now empty 
and neglected, but has evidently been 
in recent use, and might easily be again 
put into sufficient repair to answer 
every purpose for which such a little 
fortress could be supposed calculated. 
Most of the villages in this part of 
Iliiidostan were anciently provided with 
a similar fastness, where the peasantry, 
their families, and cattle, might seek 
refuge in case of the approach of rob- 
bers or enemies. The strength of the 
British Government, and the internal 
I peace which has flowed from it, have 
made these precautions, as well as the 
walls and toAvers of the greater towns, 
be almost universally neglected, though 
the recent misfortune at Calpee appears 
to prove that such means of defence 
may yet occasionally have their value. 
The people and tussildar of Furrah 
were very dilatory in Tiringing sup- 
plies, and the Sepoys were so cold, 
hungry, and indignant, that I thought 
there w'ould have been broken heads. 
The tussildar at length made his ap- 
pearance in a hackery hung with red 
cloth, and drawn by two very fine 
bullocks, which trotted almost as well 
as the common horses of the country. 
He was followed by the usual aids, and 
matters were reconciled. The pea- 
santry, my servants complained, were 
not only negligent, but uncivil, and 
seemed to have heard, probably, an 
exaggerated statement of the sack of 
Calpee, 

Soon after we had encamped, a nu- 
merous party of fakirs, and other simi- 
lar vagabonds, like us, as it seemed, on 
their, travels, appeared, and pitched 
their tents at a little distance. Dr. 
Smith foretold that we should lose 
some property by this contiguity, but 
tliere was no avoiding it, since neither 
in law nor justice could men in the 
open field object to others, travelling 
like themselves, taking up their abode 
in the same vicinity. In one respect 
th^ gave us less trouble than might 
have been expected, since they did not 
beg. A party of iheifi, however, came 
forwards wiw a musician, and a boy 
dressed up in adjutautfs feathers, wim 
abiliof tw imae bird fbaieoed to Ida 
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head, asked leave to show off some 
tricks in tumbling and rope-dancing. 
On my assenting, in less time than I 
could have supposed possible, four very 
long bamboos were fixed in the ground, 
and a slack-rope suspended between 
them, on which the boy, throwing off 
his bird’s dress, and taking a large ba- 
lancing-pole in his hand, began to ex- 
hibit a series of tricks which proved 
him to be of consider- 

able merit He was a little and very 
thin animal, but broad-shouldered and 
well made, and evidently possessed of 
no common share of strength as Well 
as of agility and steadiness. Mean- 
time, while he was gambolling above, 
the musician below, who was an old 
man, and whose real or assumed name 
was Hajee Baba, went tlxrough all the 
usual jests and contortions of our Eng- 
lish ‘'Mr. Merry man,” sometimes afiect- I 
ing great terror at his companion’s 
feats and the consequence of his fall- 
ing, — sometimes bidding him “Salaiii 
to the Sahib Log,” or challenging him 
to still greater feats of agility and dex- 
terity. 

Our road, during great part of this 
day’s journey, had lain by the side of 
the Jumna, which is here veiy pretty, 
a wide and winding stream» with woody 
banks, and the fields in the vicinity 
more fertile and green than any which 
I have for a long time looked on. We 
saw a small vessel with masts and sails 
dropping down the river ; but, except 
during the rains, its navigation is hi re 
so tedious and uncertain that few boats 
ever come up so high. 

I heard this morning an account 
which interested and amused me, of 
the mariner ' in ' which the Maharaini 
chief, Trimbuk-jee, whom I saw a pri- 
soner at Chunar,^ad efie0.ed^hjs escape 
froin the Bntisjx the* 'first time fie was 
8^ed ty tfiem. He was kept in cus- 
to^ at Tannah, near Bombay; and 
wMle there, a common-looking Maha- 
ratta groom, with a good character in 
hifl hand, came tp offer his services to 
the commanding officer. He was ac- 
cepted, and had to keep his horse under 
the window* of Trimbuk-jee’s prison. 
Nothing remarkable was observed in 
hhi cond^^ ei^oept a more than usual 


attention to his horse, and a habit, 
while currying and cleaning him, of 
singing verses of Maharatta songs, all 
apparently relating to his trade. At 
length Trimbuk-jee disappeared, and 
the groom followed him ; on which it 
was recollected that his singing had 
been made up of verses like the follow- 
ing: 

“ Behind the bush tlie bowmen hide, 

The hoise beneath the tree; 

Where shall I find a knight will ride 
The junjLrle patlis with me? 

There are five and fift\ coursers there, 

And lour and fil't} men ; 

U lien the lift\-tifth shall mount his steed, 
The Deckan thrives again !” 

This might have been a stratagem of 
the Scottish border, so complete a simi- 
larity of character and incident does a 
resemblance of habit and circuinstanco 
produce among mankind. 

Jannarjj II. — This morning we ar- 
rived at Seenndra, nine coss from Fiir- 
rah, a ruinous village and without a 
bazaar, but remarkai)Ie for tbe magni- 
fieent tomb of Acbar, tbe most splendid 
l)uilding in its way whiclj I liad yet 
seen in India. It stands in a sipian* 
art a of about forty Liiglisli aere<, en- 
closed by an einbattlt'd wall, octa- 
gonal towers at the angles surmounted 
by open pavilions, and four very nohh* 
gateways of red granite*, the j)rincipal 
of which is inlaid with wliite* marble, 
and has four high marble minan*ts. 
'J’he space within is pla/it(*d with frees 
and divided into green a]|e\s, leading 
to the central building, wliieh a sort 
of solid ])yramid surrouniUd ixternally 
with cloisters, galb-*ries, and domes, di- 
inmishing gradually on ascmiding il, 
till it ends in a square j)latforin of whitv* 
marble, surround<*d by most elaborate 
lattice-work of the same material, in 
the centre of which is a small altar 
tomb, also of white marble, carved witli 
a delicacy and beauty whieli do frill 
justice to the material, and to tlie grace- 
ful forms of Arabic characters wliich 
form its chief ornament. At the bottom 
of the building, in a small but very 
lofty vault, is the real tomb of this 
gi'eat niouarch, plain and unadorned, 
but also of white marble. There are 
many other ruins in the vicinity, some 
of them apparently hondsotll^^ ^ AOf* 
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bar’s tomb leaves a stranger little time splendid edifice, supported by pillars 
or inclination to look at anything else, and arches of white marble, as large 
Government have granted money for and more nobly simple than that of 
the repair of the tomb, and an ofl&cer of Delhi. The ornaments, carving, and 
engineers is employed on it. A serjeant Mosaic of the smaller apartments, in 
of artillery is kept in the place, who which was formerly the zeimanah, are 
lives in one of the gateways ; his busi- equal or superior to anything which is 
ne^s is to superintend a plantation of described as found in the Alhambra, 
sissoo-trees made by Di\ Wallich. He The view from these rooms is very 
says the soil does not appear to suit fine, at the same time ’that there are 
them ; they grow, however, but by no some, adapted for the hot winds, from 
means rapidly. For fruit-trees, parti- which light is carefully excluded, 
cularly the orange, the soil is very fa- This suite is lined with small mirrors 
vourable, and the tall tamarinds and in fantastic frames; a cascade of water, 
the generally neglected state of the also surrounded by mirrors, has been 
garden afford more picturesque points made to gush from a recess at the 
of vi(*w than large buildings usually upper end, and marble channels, beau- 
are seen in. tifully inlaid with cornelians, agates, 

The next morning, January 12, we and jasper, convey the stream to every 
proceeded to INlr. Irving's house, near side of the apai*tment. In another of 
Agra, about six miles, through a sue- the towers are baths of equal beauty; 
ceshiou of ruins, little less continuous one of ^ich, a single block of white 
and desolate than those round Delhi, marble, (Lord Hastings cau^d to he 
I noticed, howevc r, that some of the forced uj) from its situatiou^ot witK- 
old tombs have I ie(‘n formed into dwell- out considerable injury born to the 
ing-lioiises, and Mr. Irving’s is one of bath itself and the surrounding pave- 
tJjis descn])ti(>n. I found tliere a very inent, in order to carry it down to Cal- 
coiiifortabJe room prcj>ured for myself, cutta. It was, however, too heavy for 
with plenty of space in the compound tlie common budgerow in use on the 
for my encampment. Jumna, and the bath remains to shame 

In the evening I went with Mr. Trv- its spoliator. Should the plan, which 
irig to tlie city, the fort, and tlie has been often talked of, of having a 
Jumna Musjeed. The city is large, separate government for Central India, 
old, and ruinous, with little to attract ever be carried into execution, this 
attention b( }ond that picturesque mix- would unquestionably be the Govem- 
tur(‘ of hoiis(‘s, baleonit*s, projecting ment House. It might still be restored 
roofs, and groups of peoph* in tlie at less expense than building a new re^ 
iOastern dress, wliich is eoiumon to all sideuce for the governor; and there is, 
Indian towns. The fort is very large at present, no architect in India able to 
and anci«*nt, surrounded with liigh wails build even a lodge in the same style, 
and towers of red stone, which com- The Jilnina Musjeed is not by any 
maud some noble views of the city, its means so fine as that of Delhi. It is 
neighbourhood, and the wincyjigs of the very picturesque, however, and the 
Jumna. j| The principal sights, Jbew- more so from its neglected state, and 
ever, which it contains, are the Motee the grass and peepul-trees which grow 
Musj<^ed, a beautiful mosque of white about its lofty domes. . 
marble, eai-ved with exquisite simpJi- Archdeacon Corrie’s celebrated con- 
city and elegance, and the palace built vert, Abdul Musseeh, breakfasted^ this 
by A char, in a great degree of the morning at Mr. Irving’s; he is aArery 
same material, and containing some fine old man, with a magnificent grey 
noble rooms, now sadly disfigured and beard, and much more gentlemanly 
destroycni by neglect, and by being manners than any Christian native 
used as warehouses, armories, offices, whom I have seen. His rank, indeed, 
and lodging-rooms for the garrison. previous to his - conversion, was rather 
Th^ hall, now used as the “Dewanny elevated, since he was master of the 
Aipc^f^ or public court of justice, is a jewels to the Court of Oude, an appoint- 
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ment of higher estimation in Eastern 
palaces than in those of Europe, and 
the holder of which has always a high 
salary. Abdul Musseeh’s present ap- 
pointments, as Christian missionary, 
are sixty rupees a month, and of this 
he gives away at least half! Who can 
dare to say that this man has changed 
his faith from any interested motives ? 
He is a very good Hindoostanee, Per- 
sian, and Arabic scholar, but knows no 
English. There is a small congrega- 
tion of native Christians, converted by 
Mr. Corrie when he was chaplain at 
Agra, and now kept together by Abdul 
Musseeh. The earnest desire of this 
good man is to be ordained a clergy- 
man of the Church of England ; and if 
God spares his life and mine, I hope, 
during the P^mber weeks in this next 
autumn, to confer orders on him. He 
is every way fit for them, and is a most 
sincere Christian, quite free, so far as 
I could observe, from all conceit or 
enthusiasm. His long Eastern dress, 
his long grey beard, and his calm re- 
signed countenance, give him already 
almost the air of an apostle.* 

January 13, — I went to see the cele- 
brated Tdge-mabal, of which it is 
enough to say that, after hearing its 
praises ever sipce I had been in India, 
its beauty rather exceeded ^an fell 
short of my expectations. ^There was 

* Alxiul Musseeh wsis convt^rted to (’hris- 
tianity, and baptized in the Old Churdi at 
Calcutta, when he was about forty years of 
a^e. He was, subsequently, employed for 
eight years by the Church Missionary Society 
as catechist, and received Lutheran ordinat ion 
In the year 1820, from the hands of the Mi-s- 
r.ioriaries of that Society. In December, 182:>, 
the Bishop conferred on him, together with 
tltree other Missionarjes, the rite of Episcopal 
ordination the Articles, the various oaths, 
and the ordination e''r\'ici'* Iniving beer, trans- 
lated, for fiis use, iu'o Fliii.! -.s'.nie**. The 
Bishop also read a considerable part of the 
ceremony in that language. Abdul Muss#^eh, 
immediately after, went to Lucknow', where 
he resided, with the exception of a visit to 
Cawnpoor, till his death, which happened on 
the 4tn of March, 1827, occasioned by mortill- 
cation proceeding from a neglected carbuncle. 
Ihe resident^ Mr. Ricketts, who had always 
behaved to him with the utmost kindness and 
liberality, read the burial service at his grave, 
and ordered a monument to be erected to his 
memory, with an inscription in English and 
Among other bequests, Abdul Mus* 
aedh l»tt his books to the Bible Society. '—En. 


much, indeed, which I was not pre- 
pared for. The surrounding garden, 
which, as well as the Tage itself, is 
kept in excellent order by Govern- 
ment, with its marble fountains, beau- 
tiful cypresses and other trees, and pro- 
fusion of flowering shrubs, contrasts 
very finely with the white marble of 
which the tomb itself is composed, and 
takes off, by partially concealing it, 
from that stifliiess which belongs more 
or less to every highly-flnished build- 
ing. Tile building itself is raised on 
an elevated terrace of wJiite and yellow 
marble, and having at its angles four 
tall minarets of tlie same material. 
The Tiige contains, as usual, a ct'ntral 
hall about as large as tfie interior of 
the Ratcliffe library, in which, enclosed 
within a carved screen of elaliorato 
tracery, are the tombs of the lle'min 
,Noor-jehan, Shahjehaii’s beloved wife, 
to whom it was erected, and by her 
side, but a little raised above lier, 
of the unfortunate ('inperor himself. 
Round this hall are a number of 
smaller apartments, corridors, ivc*., and 
the windows are carvi^l in lattices of 
the same white marlde with the rest of 
the building, and the screen. TIu' 
pavement is in alterriati‘ S(piar<'S ot' 
white, and, what is called in Kureqa*, 
Sienna marble; the walls, sereens. and 
tombs are covered witli llowcn s aiul in- 
scriptions, executed ill beautiful Mosai<‘ 
of cornelians, laj>is-bi/ajli. and )asf>v*r ; 
and yet, though e^erythinii is, finished 
like an ornament for a drawing-rofnn 
chimney-piece, tlte g^nieral i treer pm 
(bleed is rather solemn atul iinpressi'. t 
than gaudy. The parts which i liU- 
least are the great dom(‘ ami the nfnia 
rets. The bulbous swadl of the iljrnn r 
I think cUimsy, and the minarets 
nothing to recomnumd them hut their 
height and tlie bt'anty of their mate 
rials. But the man must havf* mon- 
criticism than taste or feeling about 
him, who could allow such ijnperfee- 
tions to weigh against the beauties of 
the Tage-mahal. The Jumna wasiu s 
one side of the garden, and there art^ 
some remains of a bridge which was 
designed by Shahjehan, with the inten- 
tion, as the story goes, to build a second 
T4ge of equal beauty for Ms oyfn 
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rate place of interment, on the opposite 
side of the river. 

On that side are some interesting 
ruins of other structures, more espe- 
cially the tomb of Etmuu ud Dowlali, 
prime-minister of Shahjehan. It is 
said to be very beautiful, but I did not 
see it, since during the rest of my stay 
at Agra I confined by a feverish 
cold, and was barely able to go out on 
Friday to liold a confirmation, with a 
voice more completely lost than I ever 
remem l)c*r happening to ifTe before. I 
received very great kindness and hos- 
pitality from Mr. and Mrs. Irving; 
and on Sunday, tliough against Dr. 
Smith’s advic(s I preached and admi- 
nistered the Sacrament, and did not 
feel myself tlie worse for it. 

Tlie number of persons confirined 
was about fort}', half of whom were 
native (diristiansj mostly old persons 
and converts of INIr. Corrie’s during 
his residence here. Abdul Miisseeii 
told me tliere were a good many more 
scattered up and down in the neigh- 
bouring towns of (/OeJ, Allyghur, and 
Etwah, wliithiu'die went from time to 
time, but who were too far oil* tb attend 
on this oeeasi<>n. Of several he spoke 
as elderly pcTSOTis, who had been in 
the Maliaratta service during Penn’s 
time, of Europc'an extraction, but who 
knew no language Imt llindoostanee, 
and were very glad to have religious 
instruction ailbrded them in that lan- 
guage. Many of them gladly attend 
his and ^Ir. Irvhjg’s ministry ; but 
others are zealous Itoman (’atliolics, 
niid adhere elosely to the priest of 
Agra. 

Om‘ of these Indo-Europeans is an 
?»ld coloiu'l, of Kreneh e:^traction, but 
eojaplelely Indian in colour, dress, lan- 


guage, and ideas. He is rich, a^id has 
a large family of daughters, two or 
three of whom he has married, rather 
advantageously, to some of the wealthy 
country-born English. But no man is 
allowed to see any of these young 
ladies till he has had his offer accepted 
by tlie father, and till it is perfectly 
understood that he is pledged to marry 
one of them. He is then introduced 
behind the purdahs of the zennanah, 
and allowed to take liis choice ! The 
poor girls, of course, are never once 
consulted iu the transaction. Mr. Irv- 
ing celebrated one of these marriages, 
at which, except the bride, no female 
wiis visible, though he was told that 
the rest were allowed to peep from be- 
hind the curtains. 

I took this opportunity of inquiring 
in what degree of favour the name of 
I the French stood in this part of India, 
where, for so many years together, it 
' was paramount. I was told that many 
people were accustomed to speak of 
them as often oppressive and avari- 
cious, but as of more conciliating and 
popular manners than the English ' 
sahibs. Many of them, indeed, like 
this old colonel, had completely adopted 
the Indian dress and customs, and most 
of them were free from that exclusive 
and intolerant spirit which makes the 
English, wherever they go, a caste by 
tliemselves, disliking ami disliked by 
all their neighbours. Of this foolish, 
sully, national pride, I see but too 
many instances daily, and I am con- 
vinced it does us much harm in this 
country. We are not guilty of injus- 
tice or wilful oppression j but we shut 
out the natives from our Society^ and a 
bullying, insolent manner is coiThnually 
assumed in speaking to them. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

AGRA TO JYEPOOR. 

Preparations for the Journey through the independent States of Western India — Futtehpoor 
— City of Acbar — Great Mosque — Palace — Hhurt poor— Mode of sinking Wells — I.etter from 
the Raja of Bhurtpoor — Good state of his Country — Sir David Ochterlony — Sir Jolin Mral- 
colm< — Wuerh — Mow ah — Frontier of Jyepoor — Idol carried to Bindrabiiiid — Deosa — Hindoo 
Festival — Arrival at Jyepoor. ' 


Jasva^^T . — I sent off my tents this 
morning to a small village about nine 
miles fVom Agra, and two on the 
Agra side of the little town of Ke row - 
lee, and drove over myself in the after- 
noon. I had found it necessary, during 
my stay at Agra, to make many altera- 
tions in, and some additions to, my 
usual domestic armigements, prepara- 
tory to leaving the Company’s territory, 
for my long journey through the inde- 
pendent states of Rajpootana, Meyw^ar, 
&c. My tents were only adapted for 
cold weather, and w'ould prove a very 
insufficient protection against either the 
sun or the storms of central India, 
being of European construction, ainl 
formed simply of one fold of thin can- 
vas lined with baize. The necessity 
being admitted by all parties, I pur- 
chased two, which were on sale in the 
city, on the Company’s account, th(*re 
being none of any sort at the depot. 
My new lodgings were not so roomy or 
convenient as my old, but they answ ered 
very well, and everybody tells me 1 
shall find the advantage when the hot 
winds begin to blow'. Another neces- 
sary was a fresh supply of live stock. 
I had before been content to carry a 
few fowls on the back of one of the 
camels, and to trust to the supplies which 
the villages afforded for a kicf or a sheep 
occasionally. But we were now going 
to countries where no Mussulmans are 
found, where there are few great 
cities, and a very scattered population 
of villages, who consume no animal 
food themselves, — who have no supplies 


of the kind for strangers, — and, above 
all, who are now in a state of absolute 
famine. And though by myself, it must 
be a desolate country indeed where 1 
should feel want, 1 was bound to con- 
sider that 1 was not alone, and that my 
companions also re<|uired attention. I 
was advised to buy some sheep, w hieh 
were to be driven witli ns and kiib‘d as 
they were wanted. with some 

salt beef and tongiu's, were thouglU 
sufficient to carry us to Onztu’at. At 
Nu.sseerabad no supplies of any kind 
are to be looked for. A solar bat and 
greeji shade' were next n'eomnnmded, 
and pressed on my aeeeptanec' l)y the 
kindness of Mrs. Irving. A s[(a!*e sad- 
dle, and a store' of borsrsliors, were 
also declared to be neeessarv, and, in 
short, so many things nenv to be pro- 
cun*d, that, bad I boen actually going 
into the inUTior of Africa, a It'^s tor 
niidable preparation might, 1 should 
have thought, have sufficed. Sonu' of 
rny hearers, t(iO, deelare<l tin y lu ttle r 
would nor dared go beyond the limits 
of the Company’s raj! This was at 
first likely to be the greatest diflienlty 
of all, since there were at Agra none to 
he obtained who would undertake t(j go 
further than Nusseerahad, and then* 
there are absolutely none to he had. A 
small advance of wages, however, in- 
duced most of them to promise anew 
they would ** follow me to the w-ovUl’s 
end.” The very deep and difficult 
wells which I am told to expect in our 
progress to the south-west made it ne- 
cessary for lue to hire another bheestiei 
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to draw water for myself and my horses. 
All these difficulties I had little doubt 
tliat 1 should find extremely exagge- 
rated ; but I was compelled, in my local 
ignorance, to follow the opinions of 
those who had local knowledp, and 
who evidently considered my journey 
as one of an arduous nature. 

For the alarm and reluctance ex- 
pressed by the natives of Hindostan to 
go into these western states many good 
reasons may be given. But a very few 
years have passed aw^ay since the Bri- 
tish Government had neither influence 
nor authority in these districts, which, 
between the Maharattas, the Rajpoots, 
the MewatteeSj^and the Seiks, were in 
a constant state of intestine war, and as 
dangerous for travellers as the interior 
of Arabia is at this moment. At that 
time a person w ishing to go into these 
provinces could not, as 1 am assured, 
have obtained bearers for less than eight 
or ten ru[)ees a month; and the mer- 
chants travelled in caravans, paying high 
rates for protection toever^ little pi uri- 
dt*ring raja. Now the Maharattas are 
subdued and driven out of the country, 

— the Mewattees are in a great measure 
reelaiuK'd, the Seiks are fully em- 
pIoyt*d at home, and the l^ajpoot princes 
and nobles are kept in awe by British 
residents andBritish garrisons ; — it still, 
fiowever, is spoken of as a wild, dreary, 
and inhospitable country, where provi- 
sions and water, fruit and forage, are 
scarce, where tliieves are numerous, 
and reguhir inhabitiyits few, — where a 
servant must look Tor iiiconveiiience 
and fatigue, and where he can expect 
few of tiiose eircu instances of amuse- 
ment or gratification w hich, in Hindos- 
1a n ])roper, make many of Jthis class of 
ini'u fuvfer a ramhling to a settled and 
stationary service. 1 was told to ex- 
p(M‘t at this place* a great desertion of 
my Ikuigalee servants akso. But no- 
thing of the kind lias occurred ; even if 
they talk with some dismay of accom- 
panying me through the desert and over 
tile sea, they like still less the notion of 
finding their own way back to Calcutta. 
They all say they never heard of such 
a journey as mine before, and that 
“ neither mountains nor fmything else 
Wand in my way/' This is all absurd 


enough at the present moment; but 
the recollection of where I am, and the 
circumstances of convenience and safety 
under which I have traversed, and am 
about, if it please God, to traverse rof 
gipns which are laid down as a terra in- 
cognita in Arrowsmith's map of 1816, 
ought to make, and I hope does make, 
a strong impression on my mind of 
thankfulness to that Great God, whose 
providence* has opened to the British 
nation so wide and so untried a field of 
usefulness, — and of anxiety, lest we 
should any of us, in our station, fall 
short of those duties which this vast 
increase of power and dominion im- 
poses on us. I am often readyAo break 
into lamentation^hat, where so much 
I is to do in my own peculiar profession^ 
the means at my disposal enable me to 
accomplish so little. But I ought to 
be anxious, far more, not/to fall short 
ill my exertions of those mean^which 
I have, and to keep my attention stea- 
dily fixed on professional objects, in 
order that what 1 cannot do myself I 
may at least lead others to think of, 
and perhaps to accomplish. 

The thannadar of Kerowlee is f 
very intelligent old soldier, with certi- 
fii^ates of good conduct from all the 
officers of distinction w ho commanded 
in Lord Lake's Maharatta war, and 
able to sp(*ak of most of the events 
which occurred in it. 1 was sorry to 
find that during the early part of that 
war, some of the British officers dis- 
graced themselves by rapacity and ex- 
tortion. Such instances, I lielieve and 
hope, are now neither (of frequent nor 
easy occurrence^ 

Jauuarij 18. — We went gn this morn- 
ing to Futtehpoor-sicri, about ten miles, 
through a verdant and tolerably welL 
cultivated country, but with few trees. 
We passed Kerowlee, a small town, 
with a ruined rampart and towers, 
seated on a low gravelly hill, with a 
few poor attempts at gardens round it. 
The country all seemed to have bene- 
fited greatly by the late rain, which is 
still standing in pools in many parts of 
the road. There had, indeed, been 
more, and more recent rain here than 
what we saw in Delhi. The approach 
to Futtehpoor is striking: it m snr* 
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rounded by a high stone wall, wiih 
battlements and round towers, like the 
remaining part of tlie city walls at Ox- 
ford. Within this is a wide extent of 
ruined houses and mosques, interspersed 
with fields cultivated with rice and 
mustard, and a few tamarind-trees ; and 
nearly in the middle, on a high ridge 
of rocky hills, is a range of ruinous 
palaces, serais, and other public build- 
ings, in the best style of Mussulman 
architecture j and to form the centre of 
the picture, a noble mosque, in good 
repair, and in dimensions equal, I 
should think, to the Jumna Musjeed of 
Delhi. 

This town was the favourite resi- 
dence of Acbar ; and here, in his expe- 
ditions, he usually left his wives and 
children, under the care of his most 
trusted friend, Sheikh Soliman. The 
mosques, the palace, and the ramparts, ; 
are all Acbar’s work, and nearly in 
the same style with the castle of Agra 
and his owui tomb at Secundra. The 
two former are, however, plainer than 
this last, and there is a far less allow- 
ance of white marble. 

We found our tents pitched among 
the ruins and rubbish, about a bow- 
si lot from tlie foot of the bill, and in 
full view of the great gate of the 
mosque, which is approac’lu'd by tin* 
noblest flight of steps 1 ever saw'. Jlie 
morning was still cool, and we <leter- 
mhied to see the curiosities without 
loss of time. The steps of wdiich I 
have spoken lead to a fine arch sur- 
mounted by a lofty tower ; thence w e 
pass into a quadrangle of about five 
hundred feet square, with a very lofty 
and majestic ploister all round, a large 
mosque sunnotmtedby three fine doni.K 
of white marble on tlie left band ; and 
opposite to the entrance two tombs of 
very elaborate workmanship, of w hii-h 
that to the right contains several monu- 
ments of the imperial family ; that to 
the left a beautiful chapel of wdiite mar- 
ble, the shrine of Sheikh 8oliman, who 
liad the good fortune to be a saint as 
well as a statesman. 

The impression which this whole 
view produced on me will be appre- 
ciated when I say, that there is no. 
quadrangle either in Oxford or Cam- 


bridge fit to be compared with it, either 
in size, or majestic proportions, or 
beauty of architecture. It is kept in 
substantial repair by the British Go- 
vernment, and its grave and solid style 
makes this an easier tiisk than the in- 
tricate and elaborate inlaid work of Se- 
cundra and the Trige-iuahal. The 
interior of the mosque itself is fine, and 
in the same simple character of gran- 
deur ; but the height of the portiil 
tower and the magnificence of the 
quadrangle had raised my expectations 
too high, and I found that these were 
the greatest as well as the most strik- 
*ing beauties of Futtebpoor. 

A little to the right is the palace, 
now all in ruins excej)t a small part 
which is inhabited by the tussildar of 
the district. We rambled some time 
among its courts, and through a range 
of stables worthy of an emperor, con- 
sisting of a long and wide street, with 
a portico on eacli side, fifteen te(‘t deep, 
supported witli carved stone pillars in 
front, and roofed witli enormous slalis 
I of stone, reaching fj’om the colonnade 
[ to the wall. There are four luiiUlings 
particularly worthy of notice, one a 
small but richly-ornamented house, 
which is showui as the ri‘si<{eu(*(‘ of 
Beerbal, tin* eni{K*ror\s favourite minis- 
ter, w'lioin the Mussulman^ aca use ol“ 
Jiaving infi^eted him w ith th.e straiipe 
n‘ligious iiothnis witli which, in ihc- 
latter part of his life, Ih‘ sonelit !o in- 
oculate his subjects. Anotlx i- Isa verv 
beautifuj. octagonal pavilion in the cor- 
ner of the court, whicli a})pe:us It) hav* 
been lh(‘ zenuauah, and w as varunc-hy 
stateil to us to have lieim the empm'ot \ 
private study, or tlie heilcliami'er of on 
of Ills waves W'ho was a ilaughtt'r of tin- 
Sultan of ( auistantinojde. It }ia-> thr< e 
huge windows filled witJi an ^ stpii-itk 
trac<‘ry of white murhJe, and all its 
remaining wall is car\ed with trees 
hunches of grapes, and the figures of 
difieront kinds of birds and beasts, of 
considerable merit in their ext eution, 
but the two last disfigured by th<i bi- 
gotry of Aurungzebe, w ho, as is well 
known, sought to make amends for his 
own abominable cruelty and wicked- 
ness towards his fia^her and brothers^ 
by a more than usual zoal for 
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tions and observances of Islam. The 
third is a little building which, if its 
traditional destination be correct, I 
wonder Aurungzebe allowed to stand. 
It consists merely of a shrine or canopy 
supported by four pillars, which the 
Mussulman ciceroni of the place pre- 
tend was devoted by Acbar to the per- 
formance of magical rites. Whatever 
its use may have been, it is not without 
beauty. The fourth is a singular pavi- 
lion, in the centre of which is a. pillar or 
stone pulpit richly carved, approached 
by four stone galleries from different 
sides of the i*oom, on which the emperor 
used to sit on certain occasions of state, 
while *his subjects were admitted below 
to present their petitions. It is a mere 
capriccio, with no merit except its 
carving, but is remarkable as being one, 
of the most singular buildings I have 
seen, and eoinniunding from its ter- 
raced roof a very advantageous view of 
the greater part of the city, and a w'ide 
<*xtent of surrounding country. 

Of this last much aj)pears to have 
been laid out in an extensive lake, of 
wliich the dam is still to be traced, and 
die whole liill on whicii the palace 
stands l^ears marks of terraces and 
^ianleus, to irrigate which an elaborate 
''tu’eession ofsvells, cisterns, and wheels 
.i])[>ear.^ to ha\(‘ been eonlrivcsl ad- 
joining great imwiue, and forcing 
np ibe ^\ar(‘r m‘arl\ to tlie lieiglit of 
'nsjoid’. 'I'lie eisUnais are still useful 
as rt.eeptaeles jiu’ lain-water, but the 
niaehineiy is long <iiiee gone tonlecay. 
On liie vthole, I'bittehpoor is one* of the 
interesting plaias wliielj 1 have 
in Imlia, a/ui it was to me the 
nnna- so, In'canse, as it happened, 1 Jiad 
I'.eard little alw.nt it, and was by no 
means prt'pari'd to exjieet buihlings of 
‘'O iimeh nuggnil ale mid splendour. 

iVfr, Lushingjon was Ibreed to leave 
me to reluni to Jaieknow, and w-e 
iiarted with imitual hopes that we 
niight often meet again, hut in India 
how many chances are there against 
such liopes being accoinplislied ! If 
Ids health is spared he will, I hope and 
heJievci, be a valuable man in this 
country, inasmuch a.s he hjis memory, 
ap]dication, good sense, excellent prin- 
both religious and moral ; and, 


what I have seldom seen in young 
Indian civilians, a strong desire to 
conciliate the minds and improve the 
condition of the inhabitants of the 
country. 

After dinner I again walked to the 
mosque and went to the top of the 
gateway tower, which commands a 
very extensive view. The most re- 
markable object in the distance was 
the rampart of Bhurtpoor, eight coss 
j from us, and hardly to be distinguished 
I by the naked eye, but sufficiently visible 
with a pocket telescope. A number 
of miserable dependents on the religious 
establishment came im and begged for 
charity. One was blind, but officiated 
as porter so far as keeping the keys of 
the tower and other lock-up places. 
Another was deaf and dumb, and filled 
the place of sweeper ; there were also 
some jioor old women who “ abode, 
as they told me, “ in the temple gate, 
and made prayer night and day.*’ 
Tliese people, as well as the two prin- 
cipal muezzins, who had been iny 
ciceroni through the day, wxTe very 
IhankfuJ for the trifles 1 gave them, 
and ])egged me in return ‘‘ to eat some 
of the broad of the sanctuary,’* under 
w Inch character they produced a few 
little round cakes of barley -meal, stuck 
over with something like sugar. On 
lea\ing the building I was surprised to 
hear a deep-toned hell pealing from its 
interior, but on asking w^hat it was, 
was told tliat it was only used to strike 
the hours on. Had I not asked the 
question, 1 might have been tempted to 
suppose (with the ingenious Master 
Peter in Don Quixote's celebrated 
puppet-show) that “ the Mflgrs really 
usecl hells in their churche^Rs well as 
the Christians/* As it was, the sound 
had a pleasing effect, and increased the 
collegiate character of the building. 

Jannarif 19. — We rode this morning 
ten miles through a tolerably -cultivated 
country, but strangely overspread with 
ri^is, to a large dilapidated village 
named Khanwah. In our way we 
a heavy shower of rajn, and rain con- 
tinued to fall at intervals through the 
greater part of the day. On my ar- 
rival at Khanwah, I found that this 
place, though laid down in Arrow- 
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smith’s map as within the British 
boundary, was in truth a part of the 
territory of Bhurtpoor, and that for the 
two Ibllowing marches I should also 
be under the raja’s authority. Igno- 
rant of this circumstance myself, I had 
omitted to procure a purwanu, which 
might have been obtained in a few 
hours from his vakeel resident in Agra, 
and without which none of his officers 
were likely to give me any assistance 
in my progress through his country ; 
the people were civil, but pleaded that 
they had received no notice or instruc- i 
tions concerning ray arrival, and that, 
without orders, tljey could not venture 
to levy the necessary supplies bn the 
peasants, who, on the other hand, were 
not willing to sell the grass and fuel 
which they had collected for their own 
use, unless they were called on to do so 
in a lawful manner. At last, after a 
good part of the morning had passed 
away, the zemindar of the place, a 
venerable old man like a middling 
farmer, took the business on himself, 
and supplied us from his own stores, 
on the assurance not only of payment, 
but of a letter of recommendation to 
the civility and kindness of any Eng- 
lish who might pass that way. The 
business was thus settled for the day, 
but in order to prevent its recurrence 
the next morning, I sent a letter to the 
raja, in which 1 explained who I was, 
and requested him^ to give the needful 
purwanu to the bearer. It was de- 
spatched by the most intelligent of the 
judge’s people to the court of Bhurt- 
poor. 

Khanwah is at the foot of a remark- 
able ridge^f grey granite, which pro- 
trudes itsUp, like the spine of a liuge 
skeleton half buried, from the red soil . 
and red rock of tlie neighbourhood. 
Ou its top 'is a small mosque, and, 
though in a Hindoo country, the great 
majority of the inhabitants of this vil- 
lage are Mussulmans. As I passed 
through the principal street in 
evening’s walk, I saw a very yomig 
man naked and covered with chalk and 
ashes, bis hair wreathed with withered 
loaves and flowers, working with his 
hands and a small trowel in a hole 
about big enough to hide him if he 


stooped down. I asked him if he were 
sinking a well, but a by-stander told 
me that he was a Mussulman fakir 
from the celebrated shrine near Ag- 
mere, that this was his dwelling, and 
that he used to make a fire at the bot- 
tom and cower over it. They called 
this a Suttee, but explained themselves 
to mean that he would not actually kill, 
but only roast himself by way of pe- 
nance. I attempted, as far as I could, 
to reason with him, but obtained no 
answer except a sort of faint smile. 
Ilis countenance was pretty strojigJy 
niurked by insanity. I gave him a few 
pice, which he received in silence, and 
laid down on a stone, then touched his 
forehead respectfully, and resumed liis 
work, scraping with his hands like a 
mole. 

The houses in this neighbourhood 
are all of red sandstone, and several 
of them are supported by many small 
pillars internally, and roofed with 
large stone slabs laid from oiu‘ pillar 
to the other. Wood is very scarce and 
dear. There w(*re no boughs to be 
had for the elcplnnits ami eaniels, 
to whicli, therefore*, it was necessary to 
give an extra supply of gram, ami tlie 
only fuel which could be fouml for our 
camp wawS dried cow-dung. ’rh(*re arc*, 
however, a fc‘w scatt(*r(*(i trees liere 
and there, one helongi ug to a spcx'ies 
of fir whicli I liad never before seen, 
and on the* road from Futtehp(>or wc^ 
passed a fine m:uigoe-tree, tlie first I 
had seen since U*aving 1 )elhi, c-xcept iu 
the* gardens of S(*cuii(lra ami the Tagc*. 

The wells of this country, .>ome of 
W'hich are very dc*<‘)), are nnule in a 
singular niamjcr. They luiild a towct 
of masonry of the diameter retjuired, 
and twenty or thirty feet liigh fVoin tiu' 
surface of the ground. ’J"his they al low 
to stand a year or more, till its ime 
sonry is render<‘d firm and compact by 
time, then gradually nmlermine and 
promote its sinking into the sandy soil, 
which it does without difficulty and all 
together. When level w ith the surface 
they raise its wall higher, and so go 
on, throwing out the sand and raising 
the wall till they have readied the 
water. If they adopted oar metbod» 
the soil is so light that it wOuldMfall m 
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on ‘ them) before they could possibly 
raise the wall from the bottom, nor 
without the wall could they sink to any 
considerable depth. I forgot to men- 
tion that the day before we left Agra, 
the po< 3 r camel-driver, whom I had left 
in a juiigle-fever at Moradabad, arrived 
safely and in restored health to join 
me. lie liad been very ill, and spoke 
with extreme gratitude of tlie kindness 
shown him by the staff-surgeon, Mr. 
Rell, wJio had, he said, taken great care 
of him, and Jiad now procured liim 
from tlie commissariat an advance of 
part of Ids pay, and a oannd to ride on 
for his jourmy from Moradabad hither. 
It was pJ('asing to see the joy wilJi 
whi(‘h this lad was received by his 
comrades, who had given him up for 
lost. I wrote to ISlr. Hell to thank 
Jum. 

Jinniitn/ 20,-- Hefore daybreak this 
morning, 1 \^ as told that a \akeel from 
the Kaja of ilhurtpoor had arriv(‘<l with 
a letter a}id ])re.scnt of fruit from his 
master. 'fin* messeng(‘r announced 
liimseif as lia^asurer to the raja. 1I(‘ 
\wis a %ei \ tall and fine-looking old 
mini, handsonudy dri'ssed, but witli a i 
small train of attendants. He ex- | 
passed the raja’s regret that T did not 
inttaid to \isit HImrtpoor, and tin* plea- 
suro which had promised himself in 
showing nu' soim; good hunting, ''rhe 
f'tttT was encloscil in a silk hag, and 
sraled vith a broad seal lik(' that of an 
nnivm'sily di[)loma. I'lie vakeel said 
that he liad orders to attend n^e in my 
remaining jirogress through the llhiirt- 
poor l(‘i riior'ies to procure suppli(*s, hut 
s(T'm(‘d siirpris<.‘d on finding that I 
to ]u'<)C(‘ed to nlarsal^ that day. 
Hr sai<l, however, that he wguld follow 
Oil' ns stK)ii as his eafUt* eohld travel, 
and of course 1 did iiotwisli to hurry 
liiin, j)nrtieular]y since tlu* suwarr hiul 
goiu‘ oil (lirc^nly from Hlmitpour to the 
encam])ing ground with all necessary 
powms. d'lu* vakeel hail travelled, 
not on horseback, but in a covered car- 
riage drawn by oxen. 

From Khanwah to Pharsah is reck- 
oned seven coss. The coss in this 
neighbourhood are long, and the dis- 
^ce, so far as 1 could judge, is above 
louijfeen miles- The cx)untry, though 


still bare of wood, has more scattered 
trees than we ha^ seen for many days 
back, and notwithstanding that the soil 
is samly, and only irrigated from wells, 
it is one of the be?t cultivated and wa- 
tered tracts which I have seen in India. 
The crojis of corn now on the ground 
w#i"e really beautiful ; that of cotton, 
though gone by, sliowi d marks of hav- 
ing been a very good one; what is a 
sure jiroof of wealth, I saw several 
sugar-mills, and large pieces of ground 
H lienee the cane had just been cleared, 
and, eontrary to the usual habits of 
India, wdiere the cultivators keep as 
far as they can fltiin the highway, to 
avoid the various molestations to w hich 
they are exjiosed from tliieves and 
tia\ el lers, there was often only a nar- 
row pathway winding through the 
green wlieat and mustard crop, and 
e\en this was crossed continually by 
the channels which conveyed water to 
th'e furrows. The population did not 
s(*em great, but the few villages which 
wi‘ saw were ap])arently in good con- 
dition and repair, and the wdiole af- 
fordedso i^Ieasinga picture of industry, 
and was so much superior to anything 
which 1 had been led to expect in Raj- 
j)oo(ana, or w hich I had seen in the 
( 'ompany’s territories since leaving the 
southern pai ts of liohilcimd, that I was 
led to sn])pose that either the Raja of 
Hliurtpoor was an extremely exemplary 
and parental governor, or that the 
system or management adopted in the 
Hritish j^rovinces was in sonic way or 
other less favourable to the improve- 
ment and happiness of the country tlian 
that of some of the native* states. 

What the old jemaiitdar of Khan- 
wah said as to the rent he paid to Go- 
vernment, and the answers which he 
made to some ipiestions put to him, 
were not, however, such as would lead 
one to expect an industrious or pro- 
sperous peasantry. No certain rent is 
hxed by Government, but the state 
takes every yj^ what it thinks fit, 
leaving only Wlwt, in its discretion, it 
regards as a sufficient maintenance for 
the zemindars and ryut45. This is 
pretty nearly the system which has pro- 
duced such ruinous effects in Oude, but 
which is of course tempered in these 
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smaller states by the facility of bving- 
injr complaints to th% ear of the sove- 
reign, by the want of power in the 
sovereign himself to Vritlistand any 
general rising, to ^ich his tyranny 
might in the long run drive his siili- 
jects, and most of all, by the immediate 
and perceptible loss of income whifch 
he would sustain, if by dealing too hard 
with any particular village, he made 
its inhabitants emigrate to the territories 
of his neighbour. Nor must the old 
hereditary attachment be lost sight of, 
which makes the rulers or subjects of 
a JS,t or Rajpoot state regard each otjier 
as kindred, and feel % pride, the one in 
the power and splendour of a chief who 
Is the head of his clan, the other in the 
numbers and prosperity of those who 
constitute his society and court in time 
of peace, and in war his only army. 

The contingent which Bluirtpoor is 
bound to bring to the aid of the British 
Government in case of wai’ on this 
frontier is 700 horse ; hut on necessity 
the raja might, I should conceive, 
raise many more, since the mueli 
’■^mailer state of Bullumghur rat(‘d its 
means at .500 cavalry and l5oo in- 
fantry. The standing army of Bhurt- 
poor, however,/probab]y falls short of 
300 men.^ No more, indeed, ar(^ !iect'S- 
sary than will suHlce for tin* purposes 
of state, and to keep. down robbers, and 
the raja may be supposed to 1 ly l)y a 
considerable surplus rcvenm*. 

The present raja is said to be a 
young man of v(‘ry pleasing manners 
and address. During the Pindarree 
war he came in ])erson to Lord Hast- 
ings’s camp with his contingent, but ex- 
pressed considerable uzieasincss^as to 
the light in which he might possibly 
he regarded by the British (iovern- 
meuQand how far his father’s gallant 
and successful defences of Bliurtpoor 
might be remembered to his disad- 
vantage. He was much tranquillized 
on being told that his tribe and himself 
werfe only the more remected and con- 
Med in by their pre allies, for the 
bravery and fidelity which they had 
shown to their former Maharatta suze- 
mns, and the perfect system of non- 
inter^rence, which has been since pur- 
MOd towards him, is said to have gone 


far to remove whatever jealousy might 
still he larking in his mind. At pre- 
sent thez’e seems no doubt that all the 
smaller princes of this part of India 
have [>een great gainers by the rise of 
the British poiver on the ruins of tliat 
of Sindia and Holkar. They have all 
of them peace and tranquillity, which 
for many years they had never enjoyed 
for three months togetlier. Many hiive 
had additional territory given them, 
and all have their revenues in a more 
tiourishiiig state tlzan they hud been iu 
the memory of man. I’lie organization, 
therefore, of this now eonfctleracy, it' 
it may be called so, may s('em to be 
the most brilliant and .snec(*ssfiil mea- 
sure of Tail'd Hastings’s adininistratioiu 
and one from which, as yet, almost nn- 
mingled good lias floved to the people' 
and nobles of Western and (\-ntraI 
Hindostan. I confess I am tiaiiptcd to 
wish that nu^re of the counti*} over 
which our influence extends were di- 
vided into similar fiefs and p<‘tt\ teudal 
lordslii[>s. 

Sir David ()ebt(‘rl(>ny, who, as agi'nt 
to the (iOvernor-( leneral, is the common 
arbitrator and nd'cive in the dispute's el 
these little sowrmgns, is said to main- 
tain an almost kingly state. His in 
come from ditrer<*nt sonrz'es is litlh 
less tlian lo.iuids. rupees ukuiI hi y, ami 
he s[)emls it almost all. Dr. Snnta, in 
his lat(‘ luareli fnuu MIiow to .Mef rut. 
pass(‘<l by Sir David's camp. I'he 
“ hurra sahib,” or gri'Ut inn in \\a-. 
merely travelling vvitb his ovii t'aiiuiy 
and personal followers from D'-lhi tn 
Jyepoor, but iiis retinue, ineludinj„' *-<•?- 
vaiits, escort, Luro[>ean and nati\!' 
aidcsHle-eaiiq), and the various non 
descripis of an Asiatic train, toeetlu-r 
W'ith tb(‘ apparafiB of horses, id; [)hanfs. 
and camels, — the numlx'r of liis tents, 
and the size of tint onelosun*, bung 
round with red cloth, tby which his 
OW 22 and his daughter's pidvate teu!< 
were fenced in from the eyes of tlie 
profane!) were what an Eurojiean, v>r 
even an old Indian, whose experiem e 
had been confined to Ben^I,£svouid 
scarcely be brought to credit^ jfci this 
is at least harmless, and m far as it 
suits the habits and ideas of the natives, 
themselves, it may hav0 a good 
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But in Agra and Delhi, though Sir 
David is uniformly spoken of as a kind, 
honourable, and worthy man, I was 
shocked to find that the venality and 
corruption of the people by whom he is 
surrounded was a matter of exceeding 
scandal. Against one of his moon- 
shees it app(‘ars he had b(‘en frequently 
warned without effect, till at length, in 
the course of a casual conversation with 
the emperor’s treasurer. Sir David found 
to his astoiiisliment, that his own name 
stood as a f)ensioner on the jmor old 
sovereign’s eivil ii^t, to the amount of 
lOOO rnj)(‘t‘s monthly ! The moonshee 
iiad (lemaTuh'd it in his master’s name ; 
to refnse was out of the (jnestion, and 
dv'lieaey Itad prevented the emperor 
from naming the sulfjeet to tlie person 
wliom, as Jn* su])po'-e(l, lie w’as laying 
under an ohiigatioii ! So careful ouglit 
])ul)lie nnm in India to he that tlu'ir 
servants do not abuse their authority, 
jhit, how great mii>t he the ditlieulties 
attendant on ])o\ver in tliese provinces, 
\\lien. exe(q)t Sir John ivlaleolm, 1 have 
]]i*ai‘d of no one wdioin all parties agree 
In eomnuaidingl His talents, his ac- 
'ressihility, his firmness, diis eom*iliat- 
ing maiuii-rs, and admirable know h-dgo 
< f tile native language and (Jiaraeter, 
are spoken of in (he same terms hy ail. 

The village of IMiar^Mh stands on the 
nde of a small hill o^“^amUton(^ IhJow" 
w Inch \N imU v hat 1> now a drv ex])ans(‘ 
ofsmd, hnt in the l“ain^ season is said 
U) hi' a i’Oii'-itleralile mulilee. The vil- 
lage eum fms a fortihetl Iionse of the 
raj i\, iinw < uipty and rniimns, but 
built in b\ n(> means a bad taste, and 
having i(s su:’?‘oimding court oriia- 
nu-jned v itli a range* of liandsome stone 
e leisters, ruling tlie inside^f the mud 
aa’ii jKU't. 

in the* ev(‘ning wc walked into the 
ne)gl(houring (it'Jds, the gr<'ater part of 
vHiich were covered with beautiful 
rroj)s f>f greim wheat. The soil is, 
how ever, mere sand, l)ut iiiid(‘r the sun 
of Tudia, even sand becomes fertile by 
iiTJgation. 8o sensible arc the people 
of this truth, Uiat, notwithstanding the 
recent rains, we found them every- 
where busy with their bullocks at the 
of their wells, raising water to | 
gpolB" fsmall channels), which i 


convey its rills to their fields. The 
work is toilsome, and must be expen- 
sive, but both labour and expense are 
amply repaid by such crops as their 
fields now promise. 1 obser^j^ that 
the men who were filling the gools had 
their spears stuck in the ground close 
to them. I asked if this were a ne- 
cessary precaution, and was told that 

now the times were so peaceable there 
was no fear, but that the dustoor had 
begun in time of trouble, and it was 
well to keep it up lest trouble should 
come again.'’ Travellers, as a matter 
of course, are all armed, but the pea- 
santry, in general, do not w’ear so w^ar- 
likc an aspect as those of Glide. I had 
heard a different account of them, but 
ten years’ peace are already enough to 
have produced a considerable effect on 
their habits and feelings. 

I saw a great number of pea-fowl and 
of tlie beautiful greenish pigeon com- 
mon in this country. Both the one 
and the other were as tame as the 
tiimest barn-door fowl, and scarcely 
troubled tliemselves to get out of the 
wa\ . Di-. Smith observed that he had 
never seen a peacock with its train dis- 
played. This, if generally true, is a 
curious fact, for their feathers and their 
habits in other respects resemble ex- 
actly those of Europe. They are a 
great ornament to the country. 

ddie Jilt women are, T tliink, rather 
tailor and more robust tlian those of 
Ilindostan ; they are all dressed in red 
shaw 1-like mantles, which have a better 
ajipcaraiice than the dirty and coarse 
cotton cloth whicli the Hiiidoostanee 
and Bengalee females wrap round them. 
We were now comjiletely out of tlie * 
regular dak, but tlie raja’s vakeel 
undertook to forward some letters for 
me to Agra, wliich city he called Acbar- 
abad. 

January 21. — From Pharsah to 
Wuerh is five long coss, during which 
we gradually approached one of the 
chains of low HWls I have mentioned ; 
they are very nak<?d and sandy. The 
plain was not so well cultivated as that 
over which wc Imd passed the day 
liefore, and seemed to have sufFered 
from drought. We saw two large 
spaces enclosed with mounds of eartli* 
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with good stone sluices, which appeared 
to have been tanks, but were now quite 
dry, and partially cultivated within 
with wheat and cotton. A large herd 
of deei^^'ere grazing on the plain ; they 
were perfectly tame, and allowed us to 
ride up near enough to examine them 
with ease. One of the males was very 
beautiful, and of a singular colour, pie- 
balled black and white, like what are 
called in England blanket cows. The 
others were dappled red with white 
bellies as usual, ^ 

We overtook a body of pc*ople going 1 
to a marriage, with a couple of iiyge 
banners, two kettle-drums on a camel, 
several horns, and other musical instru- 
ments, and two or three haekeri(‘s full 
of men with pink turbans and lioliday 
faces. A Our falling in with them was 
iucky'jsince we had lost our way, and 
none of our horsemen could give any 
guess at the situation of Wuerh. About 
a mile further, however, an extensive 
line of groves came into ^iew, and 
showed that we were aj)proaehin^ a 
place of some conseqiuaice, while tlie 
care with which every foot of ground 
was enclosed and improvenl, sf)oke well 
for the industry of its inhabitants. We 
found it a large town, surrounded by a 
high mud rampart, at the gate of which 
we were stopped by a decent-looking 
elderly man, who saliimed to me, and 
said that I should find my t(‘nts by 
following a path which he pf>inted out 
amoilg the orchards ana garOeus out- 
side the wall. The truth, liowevj i', 
appeared to be that he did not like ns 
to enter his fortress, for it was not till 
we had nearly gone lialf ]‘ouial tlie 
* town, that we found the tents pitched 
\iri a fine tope, at a sliort distance fi-oiu 
the gate directly opposite to that wiiicli 
he had prevented us from enb ring, ff 
he feared to put us in possession of tlu* 
plan of his castle, he could liot, as it 
happened, have taken a bettor way to 
enable us to gain all the military know- 
ledge which was neceisary, since our 
path wound close under the wall, and 
we saw all its principal flanks apd lines 
of defence. The wjfll is of earth, liigh 
and steep, well flanked by semicircular 
bastions, with a wide but shallow ditch 
filled up in several places, and without 


a glacis. If well defended, it would 
scarcely yield to a coup de main, but 
might be breached, I sliould think, in 
a few hours. There were loopholes 
for musketry in the parapets of the 
bastions, but I saw no cannon. The 
rampart was in many places much de- 
cayed, but bore (‘vident murks of hav- 
ing recently received considerable re- 
pairs,— a measure wijicii may have been 
suggested either bv the disastrous re- 
ports wilJi regard to the Jhitisli arms 
in the east, which bad been so iutlustri- 
onsJy cireulafed, or still iuore likely, 
by the quarjvl between tin' Ihinnee of 
Jyepoor an<l the Britisb rc'sicleut, and 
the retreat of the latter tViUii tiie city. 
It is not iK'Cessary to su])po>'', as some 
of the J'hiropeaiis iii Agra do, tliat if 
our Govern nu'ut had really tottered, 
the Ilaja of Ifiiurtpoor would ]iav(‘ rc'- 
joieed in an oppoilunity of l)el[jiiig it 
down the bill.' lI()\^'^'ve^ mcII Ik- may 
wish us V and be lias [)een, eertaiid> . a 
gainer by imr pi’eciominance in a time 
of niMV('r''a] war and ti’oubbe siudi as 
would probalily follow our i*vaeuatioii 
of this jiai’t olAbe eoiintry, it would be 
higlily desiraWe tliat lii - taeth‘s sliould 
be found in a stati' oi‘ good repair. 
And tlii.-> is a sidlieient niotiw* for the 
repairs wbieli I sa^v at Win I’li. 

''Phe gro\e when' the ivatfs were 
piteli(‘d was so elos.* and sbadv iliat it 
Mould liavi' been deliglittid d'liing the 
v^'anner inonflis; .as n s\a^, 1 Asadd 
hav e luadern'd tin [ilain, for ’u v ,,s s-f 
dark in iny tent tiiat I eouM banllv 
see to uritm There Mas, bow v ^-i , ni^ 
choice of situation, sinaethr yAnn) foi' a 
consifkTable distanei round lie town 
Avas so liigh) \ eidllAated, and -o innch 
(Mielosi'd, lb<it no room could ha\f' 
found for our i oliiali. 

As we woinel round lie* r'unparl ti'» 
reach tin* camp, we pas^-evl a nnmix-r 
of huts ot'cupied bv tlie '* rhumars " 
(leather dressers') and otfier Hindoos of 
low caste, who follow proiessious re- 
garded as unclean liy tlie majority of 
their coimtrynicn, and are therefore 
not admitted into any of their towns. 
Lcproirs persons lie under the same 
exclusion, and many gipseys are usually 
found among this mingled and refuse 
population, which is generally as im- 
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moral as it is degraded and unfortunate. 
The suburbs of the ancient cities of the 
Jews seem to have been almost similarly 
inhabited, and I was forcibly struck 
to-day (as I rode through the huts of 
which I hav(* spoken, and saw the filthy 
swine, th(i dogs gnawing the carcasses 
of dilferent animals, and the daunting 
dress and unetpuvoeal air of the miser- 
able, raggcnl, and dirty females) with 
tiiat passage in the Revelations, which, 
tliough figuratively apj)lied to the pu^ 
disci]>lin(‘ of the Christian Chnreh W 
its state of glory, is obviously taken 
from the [jolic’e of a well-regulated 
earthly eif}' in that ag(‘ and country. 
“ IduTt' ."-hall in no ^\ i^e {‘liter into it 
an} thing that defileth.’' Forwitliont 
ar{‘ dogs, nnd sor<an\‘rs, and whore- 
moiigcM’s, and iiuir<lerers, and idolaters, 
and \\h()soe\er l()\etli and inaketh a 
lie.” 

I had hcM'n nmrh ]dag\iod <'V('r sine(‘ 
1 left Meerut and IJeihi hy <lit!erent 
persons, vho, under dn* name of ‘‘ ex- 
jx'ctanls, " or *• candidates, ” liad at- 
tached tlnmiselv'es to tin' camp, and 
solieit( d me, das after da\, { ither t{> 
txiJve them into my s{‘r\iee, or, which 
was still mor(‘ iinjiossilde, to na-oni- 
niend them to {lie M>r\ iec* of some other 
]>evson. ddiis praeliiH’ arise'-, no doidit, 
oat ofthi' \ a'-t and o^ ei'tlow ing popuki- 
tioi. of India, ahounding as it does Ih*- 
}o;id its due jiroportion, in ])ers<ms of 
a ('ertain degiec^ <d' edneation, uho are 
nnalde or indlsjiostd to earn their 
hnad p)y manual lahonr,’) and who, 
tin ief'oi’e, liave no resoniaa' hut as tlu' 
Ser\ants of g?-eat men, or nioonslua's in 
soim th)\eijiment oiliee. Tin* number 
of {|;e>e petidoners is au exei^eding 
plan'U' fo all pnlilie num iu'the north 
of India, v{her'* the} often attaeli flunn- 
sel\es to the door of a euteherr} for 
%\'‘eks and montlis together. Several 
of lliis desci’iplion follovvtal me from 
Meerut to !)(dhi, inelnding among 
them a fine showy fellow, a captain of 
irregular Jiors<s who would not believe 
that I did not mean to levy a body- 
guard to attend me across the wilder- 
ness to Bombay. I was able, as it 
happened, to do this poor man, Avho was 
well recommended, a good turn, which, 

* though it flreed me from his company, 


had rather the effect of attracting others, 
who followed me on foot and in misery, 
and who seemed to think that by wear- 
ing out their shoes and spending all 
their little money in my train, J:hough 
without any invitation and against iny 
r(*peated warnings, they established 
some claim on me to provide for them. 
At the frontier all dropped off except 
<nie, a candidate for a m(X)nshee's place, 
tlie gradual deterioration of whose out- 
ward man had been for some time back 
lamentable enough. Wlien he first pre- 
ferred his suit at Meerut he was decently 
dressed, had a good pony, and had 
himself that appearance of sleekru'ss 
and good Jveep,)wdiich in the opinion of 
a native of this country is almost syno- 
nymous with rcsp(‘ctal)ility. lie and 
Ids hoise were now lean, his clothes 
were becoming daily dirtier and jnore 
/tlirea<lhare,') and a silver-hilted sword 
was the onl> remaining memento of 
the fug that lie pretended to the cha- 
racter of a gentleman and a man of 
letters. 1 asked liim this morning 
“ how long he intended to travel the 
same way with me,” to which he re- 
plied, that “ he wais my devoted ser- 
vant, that he had thrown himself on 
my }»ity, and rel} ing on that, had spent 
every larthing he possessed, and might 
as w ell go on w ith me till he dropped, as 
(lie of hiingei* in the attempt to return 
to his w ite and children at Meerut. If, 
indeed, I would hut give liim a letter” 

- 1 told him “ t]iat 1 could not do,” 
hut offered him a few rupees to get him 
out of (he difficulty to w hich Jiis own 
folly had eondueted him. He seemed 
grateful for the money, but still con- 
tinued so importunate either for em- 
pIo}m(‘]it or a recommendation, to 
wdiieh he w ould not perceive that my 
ignorance of his character w^as any bar, 
that 1 was at length obliged to have 
liim ^tiiriuM out of my tent by ‘*the 
strong liaiul.’O Surely this is a sort of 
inendioaut of which we have no expo- 
rienee in Knglund ! 

In my evening's walk the old vakeel 
came out to meet me, and inquired 
which way I chose to go. I asked if 
anything was to be seen in the city ; to 
which he answered, with more readi- 
ness than his previous conduct had led 
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me to expect, ** that there were things 
worth seeing.” We set out, therefore, 
towards the gate, over some very solid 
and well-executed works of stone for 
carrying water to irrigate tlie neigh- 
bouring gardens. I remarked to the 
vakeel the extent and apparent expense 
of these canals, and he told me that 
they had been made at the expense of 
the Maharaja’s father. We entered the 
city by a solidly-built arch of stone, 
with a strong timber iron - clenched 
door, secured externally by a rude 
earthen ravelin or harbican. aiifl ap- 
proached by a narrow stone ln‘idf>e. 
The guards at the gate were not above 
ten or twelve, pretty nearly such 
peasants as I had seen in the fortress 
in Oude, with the exception of one 
sentry, who had on an old Sepoy’s red 
jacket^ot up^as 1 suspect, for the pur- 
pose of this visit. They received us 
not with the Mussulman salutation of 
“ Salam alicnim,” but with the Hindoo 
“ Ram ! ram !” a greeting whicli I had 
never before heard except from the 
Brahmins in Benares, and from the 
lowest rank in some other parts of 
India. Here, however, we were in a 
J^t country, and the Arabic salutation 
would be unnatural. Within the gate 
nothing was at first visible Imt a nar- 
row bazar with its usual accompani- 
ments of mud huts,. heaps of irrocery, 
fat bunyans, scolding w’oiiH*n, Ijvnhminy' 
bulls, and all uncleanm ss. But tb.e 
rajahs chobdar led the way to what tlie 
vakeel told us beforehand was a fine 
flower garden, and which c(*rtainly far 
exceeded my expectation. I’hrough a 
narrow gate we passed nito a Muall 
courtyard with a very^ handsome Hin- 
doo house of stone, cc/ated with marble 
chunam in front of it, and w^ere then 
led into an extremely pretty, thougli 
not large garden, watered by stone 
channels, conducted from a large chu- 
nam tank witli several fouutains round 
it. Some of the trees were of great 
size and beauty, and the whole place, 
though evidently^ uninhabited, was kept 
in substantial repair, and not the less 
beautiful in my eyes, because the 
orange-trees had somewhat broken their 
bounds, the shade of the flowering 
plants assumed a ranker luxuriance. 


I and the scarlet blossoms of the pome- 
granate trailed more widely across our 
path, than was consistent with the rules 
of exact gardening. At the further 
end of the garden we found ourselves 
on the edge of a broad moat, with some 
little water still in it, surrounding uu 
old stone-biiilt castle, witli round tow ers 
and high ramparts of stone. From the 
side of the towui which we apjwoached 
in the morning, it had been only par- 
jjally visible, nor (lid I then suspect the 
wistence of anytljing of the kind, 
tliongh T now recogTiiMnl one of the 
liighe.'t turrets ns liuvinp', oii my* ap- 
proaeh to the gabs, caug/it juy (ne over 
the mud walls ; the water vas low, and 
this pari of tin* seeiie liad a dull and 
melanclioly charaett'r. W<^ rep:i'^sed. 
through a small, but el(*gantly-earved 
gateway, into the city, w lau’e we first 
saw two higli ai’clies, (■ai'\ed with gods 
and goddesses; er('e1ed e, e w<*re t(>ld in 
order to linng s^\il gs on. A .‘'mail col- 
lege* was then sliowii ns (‘f religious 
mendicants, or ami tliivS 

concluded the list of rio ibie' in Wiierli, 
with w liicli I had l»een ,';naliy int(*- 
n'steib tlie inoie se, proisably, bec‘aus<' 

I had l>* mi in i:o th g ree prep:ir< d fi/r 
tluun, Wbierh b< ing at a di.^tanee IVoin 
any great road, and its <>\ ist(Mi(‘e ^ ejw 
litfle knou n. it is only lately, imleed, 
that this eounlry has been at all ^i^iteis 
by, or ae(‘es.sib,h' to, MnrojKans- and 
Dt'eg, wliose pabir'' ami gaider*-, <jr«- 
eompared to tbt‘ tin* st tld.ngs of tbe 
kind in Agra, tiiongJi on ly t\\o ni.dadit -. 
from Muttra, is in Jilo* luaum'r iiniii* i 
new discov(‘ry. /< a.lous ikmiuos a,-, 
the diils are, t)i<y s, (mi to agi-*-* very 
well with llie M nssi:lnian-«. Aleity (o' 
this latt( r se(‘t live in M ueidi, ami tlir'e* 
pri(*st, ait infirm obi man, a di >e('ndanf., 
as lie said. ofMabomet, « .one U> (la v nn 
comprmH'uts «o ju^-, and b» tj-i'er (he 
uj'Ual salutation of b</!r i»read anti 
sweetineals. 

I I’he raja’.s cbn) (bir desired ond 
ceivT‘d his dismissal liere, hut the vain td 
said he liad orders to see me acimss 1 1n- 
frontier at Peshawer. 7’he ciiobdar 
had a handkerchief of printed cotton 
round his neck which was obviously^ of 
English manufacture. I notice tixis 
because I had remarked few symptoms 
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of our commerce having penetrated 
thus far for some time before, nor in so 
remote and secluded a district should I 
have expected it. I returned an answer 
by the chobdav to the raja’s letter, en- 
closed in due form in a kincob * bag 
with gold strings, and with as large 
a seal as my Kpiscopal arms could 
supply. 

Jannartf — From Wuerh to Mo- 

wall is about sixteen miles. Nearly 
half-way is a large village, or small 
town, named l\*sbaw(‘r, very prettily 
situated on tlie side of a little rocky 
(‘ininejice, A\itli a ruinous palace on its i 
summit, and sun’oiinded by ti'ees partly 
planted in regidar topes, partly scat- 
tei\'d, as in Ihjgland, over a consider- 
able extent oi* arable and pasture land. 
I'bere were so!ue large lierds of deer 
seen luidi'r rli<‘ most distant shades, the 
frui{-trc'('S near tin* village sMairmed 
w itb peacocks, and the little roek)^ hills, 
through the M)ft t1eee> mist of the morn- 
ing, assuuKxl a consrqucjice which did 
not really he long- to tluan. Peshawer, 
as a fii'utii'r town of this little monar- 
' liV, was guarded ly a small body of 
Miwarrs, whose* iiorses were picqiu'ted 
uudei* some trees in its luarket-plaoe*, 
and the' men were* lounging up and 
d( 0 \n in the usual pie'tni’esejue* groups 
wliieh sohliers geauTally fe)rm when olf 
daily. 1'hex v/ere tall, bony men. in 
short jacke ts of Fieue-li gre>, but sufli- 
' isnfiv sioNruly anel irre'gular in tbeir 
..j){-earaneea d’lieir long spears, which 
wea<* ranged befi)!’!* their littleguai*d- 
bou-e, M'( ]-(* f he ineist military jiart of 
dif sliove , d'he'iv apj^eared to be also a 
^'nstoin-house*, for a good many waggons 
loade'd witit eotlon were drawn up in 
fhe* sli’<M t, ns if to ])ay toll. <-The duties 
f‘^ae‘te‘el tienu Ibj-eign commerce by tliese 
gnu;, states ai‘(‘, as might be expected, 
e‘\er>‘dinoiy Idgli, and being farmed 
out t!) ])erse)t!S who are under no sntli- 
' iejit eonliol, the burdeai on the mer- 
chant is sueii as, iji many places, to 
have put an (*jitire stop to trade, and to 
all travellijig, except of such persons as 
are either eximipt from duty, or have 
nothing of which they can be plundered. 


* A ifort of gold brocade, very rich, and 
worn only by nalives rank. — Ed* 


A few, and only a few, of the native 
princes have, at different times, per- 
ceived their own interest in this respect. 
Whether Bhurtpoor belongs to the 
number I do not know, but a consider- 
able trade appeared, from all which we 
saw at Peshawer, to pass through it. 
From Peshawer to Mow ah the country 
was not so well cultivated, though still 
very tolerably so, and there were many 
plain indication^ that abundant rain 
had recently fallen. 

Mow'ah, the frontier village of Jye- 
poor, has a large mud fortress with six 
bastions ; and on the hill at about two 
miles’ distance was another and, appa- 
rently, a more considerable castle. We 
were now, indeed, in a country w^here, 
till v'cry lately, a fort was as necessary^ 
to the liusbaiidman as a bam in Eng- 
land. The incursions of the Pindar- 
rees, it is true, did not often extend 
(piite so far as we now were, but they 
were not unknown, and* the army of 
Ameer Khiai, as rapacious, as bloody, 
as perfidious as any Pindarrec, was 
oflc'ii, for months toge ther, in the heart 
of the country. The reputation of tlie 
Jilts for courage appears to* have pre- 
served them, in part, from the worst of 
those hoi'rors to which the Rajpoots, 
feeble and disunited, were exposed ; and 
nowy even in Jyepoor, the family may 
go to rest in peace, and with a tolerable 
st'ourity against murder, torture, and 
violence, Still, however, in so low a 
state of society, it is chietly to a man’s 
ow n sw ord that he must look to guard 
his head, and cattle-stealing and high- 
way robbery ^re hardly accounted 
crimes. At Wuerh we saw ^11 the 
COW'S, sheep, and goats, carefully driven 
into the eity about sunset; and here, 
and southwards into Malwah and the 
Deekiin, as I uni informed, no night 
passes but 

“ The frighten’d flocks and herds are pent 
Beneath tlie Peels rude battlement.” 

At INIowah we found a vakeel from 
the Raniiee of Jyepoor waiting my ar- 
rival, with an escort of twenty horse, 
and u letter from Colonel Raper, the 
resident. From the vakeel we leamt 
that Sir David Ochterlony was still at 
Jyepoor, in high friendship with the 
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rannee, and occupying apartments in 
her palace ; and that the rannee had 
obtained from the British Government 
all the points for which she had con- 
tended, and more particularly the re- 
cognition of her favourite as prime- 
minister. The concession of such a 
point, after her outrageous conduct 
towards Colonel Raper, and after tlie 
positive appeal to arn^ which had been 
made by both parties, is a sufficient 
evidence of the difficulties in which 
Government found themselves a few 
months ago. For me, liomnor, it is 
fortuuiitej since, had the war eontiiiiwd, 
I could not have visited J\e/)ooi% and ^ 
it is even probalde that I should ha\e 
found great dMciilty in passing tfiron^h 
any part of^the western and soutiiern 
provinces. “P" 

In the afternoon we took our usual 
walk through the town, attended hy 
mj^ silver-sticks, the rannee’s vak(‘el, 
with three or four chuprassees, tin* two 
dulftildars of our horse, the old sou- 
bahdar, and the goomaslita. I have 
no liking for all this train, which, on 
this occasion, w^as even greater than ! 
usual, and had the additional effi*et of 1 
drawing* after us two or three scor(.* ] 
boys. StiU it is dnstnor, and to eman- 
cipate oneself from it would requin* 
more trouble than it does to suhniit to 
it. The town is small, hut has a to- 
lerably good bazar, in tin? shops of 
which I saw cutlery, ornaments of gold 
and silver, and shawls, as well a-- the 
usual more rustic commocliti.-s of cot- 
ton, corn and flour, ghee, and coarse 
cloth. Yellow seems 4he nnwt ])reva- 
lent cqjoiir for all ginnents in this 
neighbourhood, heing the chea})cst a ml 
^ most durable. The beautiful red and 
carmine tints with which we sometimes 
see the cloth <lyed sfKni wear or wash 
out, aud are obliged to he frequently 
renewed, which is, hovtever, done witli- 
out difficulty. A pair of conunon 
blankets of tlie same colour and appear- 
ance, but coarser aud thinner than those 
of Engl a j id, cost one rupee and a hall’. 

I bought them for my horses, the nights 
having lately been really coJil, and Dr. 
Smith assures me that on the high level 
of Central India we shall find it eold 
aU next month. In the course of our 
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walk we passed a sugar-mill of good 
construction, with a stone to grind the 
canes. 

This evening our good, careful, old 
soubahdar had a parade of his men, 
and a general inspection of their arms. 
The muskets were all loaded and fresh 
flinted, and at night, instead of the 
usual three or four sentries, he made 
tw'eiity men bivouac in two parties of 
twelve and eight to the north and south 
of our little encampment, I t<»ld him 
that I thought two additional sentries 
would be sufficient, observing that we 
were in a peaceable country. He shook 
Ill's h(*ad. and said tliat it was never so 
peaceable hut that peoph' oug/if fo he 
on their nuard : that the /»aja of llhurt- 
poor was a good friend, hut f/iat siicii 
ti‘ieiids as we were now' with wc're all 
tin* better for heing W(‘I1 wat(‘he(l. In 
short, he evidently di<l not much like 
liis neighbours.’ I hen* dismissi‘d the 
live suwarrs who had been lent me hy 
th'* judge ol’ Agra ; tin* part\ of < Co- 
lonel Skinn(*r's men would flud tla-ir 
way lu'tter home fi’om .]\e[)ooi', and I 
ther(*fo]*e still k(*epthem. if llmie was 
danger, ind(*ed, of ^^lii(h I s(*e no pro- 
bability, th(*y would Ik* far more l)t* 
trusted than tlie rann(*e’s h<irsi‘nu-u. 

’J."), 'I'hi'^ niorii'nii^. In'ing 

Sni)dvi\, was a lialfing-da n . I’eliM.* 
j hreakfiot I took a. walk toN\,<i‘(i'. tia 
I ro( kv, and that more partieol.ii l v i>n 
which the foi tiX'Ss ^tand■' whui! i hr,\e 
<le''erihed. 1 svi'iit alone hy ni} fv|;re-'. 
i\‘ sire, hut I was p(*r(‘eiv('(i and lodowed 
hy tla* two oi'derly Se|)ov s, w’n''o\e;’- 
took me h(*foi‘e I fiad g<tT l';dt’-\\:iv 
aei'f)ss tie* [dam. I asfv(*d tla‘m wh*. 
th(*} eam(*, to vvhieii they replied th.it 
“it was not fit i •^hoidd uo ah me.’ 

I Other's, imieed, sei'ined t<i h-e nt’ the 
j .same opinion, for* he Tore { Kmelied ihe 
further* village two ^>f (’oUaiel Skin- 
ni^r’s men and the eliobdai* eatue run- 
ning after me. For all this j ata (am- 
vineed tliere was not tlie smidle.st ikhkI, 
since, during the half hoxir that l was 
hy myself, I had met, some of the inha- 
bitants, and found them perfectly civil 
and ready* to answer all mj^ questions. 
But when people give tiiemselvcft 
trouble out of good-will, it is impos- 
sible to find fault with them. 
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Thus reinforced, I walked through 
this village, which its people called Ram- 
ghur, to the rock on wJiich their castle 
stands. This last, unlike the fort of 
Mowah, is built of stone, with six round 
towers, perched on a steep eminence, 
with a double embattled wall stretch- 
ing down one side to a wall at its foot. 
I had no great curiosity to see the in- 
side, but the Sepoys said they were 
sure I should not be refused permis- 
sion, and even doubted wliether the 
place was occu])i({l. I cliiiibed up, 
therefore, by a stee[) winding patli, at 
first among eottag<'s, then tbrongli the 
tangled brandies ot‘ fniit-tn^es and un- 
derwood, and Iasll\, tJirongh some 
ruined oiituorks, till I came to the] 
strmigiron-elendK'd door of tJje fortress. 
This, too, stood ajar, but I no sooner 
])ut my lend tbrongh it, than two or 
tliret' ncMi, w}iower(‘ hing down with- 
in, starteil up in gi’eat ciailiision, and 
gave tin* alai’m, on- wdiidi ten or twelve 
more r;\n forwards luul iiupiired what 
I wantinl':' I aske(i if J might see the 
insi<,!(‘ <if (he eas(!e, to w liieli the ]»rin- 
eipal p<*rs<in answet'Ml with joined 
hiniiU, and vitv res])ectfull v , that he 
eouM not let an} one enter without 
d'lie lugan to rmnon- 

and tin* “killeilar” fgn\’i‘rnor 
<)!’ a thrt ; w as iw idnntl} confused, and 
oiiidig 1 Ikiac no dimht. li:i\ e ht'eti pre- 
vailed on. jau it was r<‘all} v<*ry little 
A. oi'il) wlijlf, and 1 did not like to ex- 
nov . tlic poor man ^o the <dianct* of a 
T'-ni ! jof from his sn])orior'-^, <»* to t*xeite 
'i‘\ ji-aiotis} t)f (ho ])oople among w horn 
' v\*-!\-, f>y oxprr^siiig cnriositv about 
dh‘>t- nmans of dcfonee I ther(‘lbre 
ojiiu d romnl ^ > go doAvn the hill, on 
vvhich the defenders of thO-d’ort shut 
fl.-di* dom* Avith ('xeeH'ding good-will, 
jnd j In-ai’d them di-aA\ing all tin* holts 
'aj.* da* (dher. From the rocks, 

^A ithont fin' rampart, 1 liad as <*xtensive 
a, \h'\v as 1 <*ould de'sire “wer a level 
"‘omUrv, inters]>4‘rsed Avitli similar little 
‘•minences, each, as avcU as I could per- 
with its village and its castle. 
Fht- ])rineipal cliaiii of'liills runs pretty 
n(‘arly north and south. 

On luy return, by a di fie rent track 
across the plain, I passed several wxdls, 
with oxen and men at work, drawing \ 


water /or the fields. The vakeel met 
me half-way, and expressed concern 
that I had met with any hindrance in 
visiting the fort. He seemed, however, 
well pleased with the indifterence which 
I expressed. The night had been very 
clear and cold, but after breakfast it 
again began to rain, and continued 
cold and drizzling the greater part of 
the day. Soon after 1 had read prayers, 
the vakeel called to say that he would 
fine, or punish in any other way which 
I thought best, the killedar and his 
men for repelling me from the fort .of 
Uainghnr. Of course, I told him tliat 
these people, not know^ing who I was, 
did Jio more than their duty, and that 
I was not at all displeased with them. 

I This, I snpjiose, satisfied him: indeed, 

1 exceedingly donbt whether, if I had 
been fool enough to insist on their 
being punished, such chastisement would 
ever bjiA'e been iiifiicted, 1 received 
ill tlic afternoon a message from Co- 
lonel Raper, with some baskets of bread 
and fruit. The bread came at a very 
good time, as we were just commenc- 
ing ou a course of Hiiidoostanee cha- 
j)atccs, whicli are not a very good sub- 
stitute. 4 

A jlraliniin, with a very large tumor 
on bis wu’ist, came to ask medical aid. 
Dr. Smith said it would certainly kill 
him by degrees, unless his hand was 
cut otf, to Avhicli the poor man readily 
agreed, and said he would follow us to 
.lyt'poor, where Dr. Smith undertook 
to perform the operation, and 1 pro- 
mised him two anas a-day for lijs main- 
tenance during the journey. He seemed 
A ery thankful to us both, and said he 
Avould bring his Avife with him to nurse 
him and dress his victuals, lie was 
much comforUtl too, by my telling him 
that tJiere were many Brarunins in my 
party. Indeed I had no doubt that 
they w ()uld*take very good care of him. 

It is pleasant to think that our halt this 
day 111 his village may have been the 
means of preserving his life, by encou- 
raging him to apply for help. 

The weather clearing up a little in 
the evening, we were surprised to see, 
on looking out of our tents, a camp 
near us still larger than mine, with an 
elephant feeding imder the trees, some 
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carts covered with red cloth, ^ large 
doubled-poled tent, and a considerable 
body of horsemen with their spears 
planted in the ground, and their lean 
bony chargers tethered in two lines. 
On inquiry we found that the maha- 
rannee had vowed a golden image to a 
shrine at Bindrabund, and that “his 
lordship the idol (to use the expres- 
sion’ of the vakeel, “Moorud Bahaduri") 
was going to his destination under the 
care of one of her confidential servants. 
The principal of the rutts, which had 
struck our notice, was for his conve}*- 
ance. Some of “ his lordship's” escort 
came up to say that they weie to join 
me next day, and to be relieved in 
their present service by a part of the 
troops now in Mowah. The man who 
said this was a striking specimen of a 
Rajpoot chief, young and handsonu‘, 
but dirty in his dress, boisterous in hi.> 
manner, talking with a great d* al of 
gesticulation, many winks, nods, lavk- 
onings, and other marks of inteHi^>ciK*'% 
and more than half drunk. All tlie 
Rajpoots are said to be addicted to 
opium, and the appearanc(i of these 
men was far more that of robbers than 
soldiem^ £ind strikingly inferior, not 
only to Skinner's men, hut to th<^ J:Us 
of Bullumghur. In the course of the 
evening some of them straggled into 
the camp, professing in the diek to 
have mistaken it for tlieir own. a hhm- 
der which oceasioui'd a good deal of j 
merriment to onr Se]K)y.s, vvJio, a[)f)a- I 
rently with truth, ascribed it to intoxi- 
cation- 

in the course of the day T overlieard 
a conversation among tht‘ peoi)le ol* tlu* 
village, in wliicli they compared the 
present peaceable times witJi tlio.se in 
which “Ameer Khan and Bappoo Sin- 
dia came up with their liorseinen and 
spoiled all the land, and smote all the 
I)eQple, and burnt the cit^s through 
Meywar and Marwar, till thou cornest 
unto the salt w ilderness.” 1 give their 
own words ; but w hat struck nu* most 
of all, corn,” they said, “had been 
getting gradually cheaper, and notwith- 
standing the late unfavourable season, 
was still not so dear as it used to be in 
tlie years of trouble.” When such have 
been the effects of British supremacy, 


who will refuse to pray lor the conti- 
nuance of our empire? Rain came on 
again as night closed in. 

January 24. — We proceeded to Maun- 
poor, eight long coss, through an o])en 
sandy country. About half-way wc 
passed a chain of lulls at a place called 
Balaherry. The liill-tops are thickly 
studded with castles, some of them of a 
considerable size and extremely like 
buildings of the same kind in England. 
We passed no fewer than seven m the 
day's march. The rocks, where visible 
through the sand and withered herb- 
age, are granite. To the west of the 
hills we found a plain similar to that 
which we had loft, but 1 think rather 
more elevated. It is traversed by a 
river, now indeed completely dry, called 
Maungiinga, but w liieh,from the width 
of its ])ed, must be, during tlie rains, ti 
very considerable tonvnt. 

Tile night had cleared up, and the 
morning w'us cool and bracing. Tin- 
break fast-tcaU had not lx cn able to si‘t 
I out so early as usual, and arricixl 
oil our encamping groiuni at tlic same 
time with the peojde, 4 Ik* spiU tixe-d 
on was a dry e]e\at*‘<l ])latn abnut 
(/iiarter of a mih* fioui tin* little tnun 
of Mnuijp<ior, itlmut anv wliu h 

at thiv M-a-on of lie* v<ar aie nrst re- 
cpiired. but v. itii a ]<oge \\«1! it- 

us. of the \\aU*r ihe p' s 

took can* to ta"!!-. befoie tfe* f'!;.. e / 

« neampmenr \\a- (iereiniiocd no }'},r 
raniiee’s ij<>i>enK'n again pin hi *i hy 
them.si'K and < lo'-e fo tb * toe. ji. f 
bad found them, <[mim' tle^ ino < h, 
civil ami eommmiieati\ r. biit ■ {» » ; 
monnted that tln^y e(aild liardi\ 
up with us. I a-ked tin ir ii.oler ‘oinr 
of tin* usual (pu*>lions abemt game, vvc. 
He said there wei’i* manv de('r, I n: 
those of liis ea‘-te lu■^’er killeil an\ . A!! 

animals, indeed, here seem to feel (I ail 
man is imt their enemy. 7’ln- 
tridges repeatedly crossed tiie road 
close to our Jiorses' hoofs, the deer 
raised their heads to look at the caval- 
cade, and stoop(*d them dowui to graze 
again, and the pt^acocks were quite as 
tame as in a barnyard. I would not, 
on any account, excejit real w^arit of 
food, liave broken this harmony, or in- 
jured this unsuspecting confidence. 
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Mauiipooi* is a small toA\n ou the 
plain, surroniicU’d l)y a mud Avail, Avith 
eight semioircMdar ])astions, and a ditch 
now dry, hut the Avorks are in bad re- 
pair. If tlie present tran<ini]lity were 
to last ten or fifteen years, it is to be 
doubted Avhetlier any mud torts Avould 
remain in tlie counti-y, save those A^ hich 
the old families of rank and feudal 
pride might still keep up as monuments 
of old times. Still there are every year 
quarrels among some or other of these 
Rajpoot nobles, and no season, I am 
told, has yet passed in Avhich th^troops 
at Nusseerabad have not been called 
out as peace-makers, or to inflict qhas- 
tisemeiit. This is not tlu* case in Mal- 
Avah, Avbere Sir .lohn Malcolm has esta- 
blished the territorial arrangement on 
so firm a basis, that not a musket has 
since l;een fired there except against 
profess('d and public robbers. 

About noon this day I had an un- 
plea}- ant diseu‘*sion Avith the A^akeel, 
wlio A^ouId not autliorise onr rnohouts 
arid SUV, arrs to cut boughs for the ele- 
pliants and camels in tiu' ueighbonr- 
iioocl of the eamp, but told them they 
nii^ilit go to a vood;^ix mih*s distant, 
wliieh it v;is im]K)ssil)le for them to do. 

men, in (’oirMspu necg wiMit to look 
out for his in the environs of a 

de^iu'ted villag*' neai* us, and Avhih* 
tiius eugagt <1 vt-ro attai^ked and beaten 
by ^oiuc e«iuii(r\ pu)ple. 1 found that 
thi‘ akerbs reluetanei' ai'osi* from the 
Mi[!crs(I(!<!!’s \ <'ne?'at{oij Njiieli all over 
India ir< jiaid Ii\ 1iU‘ Hindoos to tlie 
perpul n vIilHi V. as the onl} de- 
'-(•ripisMt of i)<c jiropt'v foi' our piirpos<‘ 
in iirs part of lliis noigbbourbood. I 
offer* ■<], if Ik- Aw>uld prcnaire a f-up])!}’ 
of utgar-eaiu', meal, and braiii sullieieut 
to fet-d (he animals, to h^tthe trees alone, 
b<5t tliis it Si'Lincd the village eoiild not 
ailof'd. n(‘ said vve might, if vve 
('leased, ent tlu‘ Iret's with the “strong 
iiandf' without regarding the murmurs 
oi' tlie villager^-. Hut this Avas exactly 
AvJjat [ wislusl to avoid, and to preAHUit 
the necessity of wliieh the rannee bad 
sent him to attend me. 1 urged that I did 
not retjuire him or any of his people 
to cut the sacred tree for us, hut tliat I 
insisted on his sending a chuprassee 
with my people to acquaint tlie ran- 


nee's^|M:)jects, that they were her guests, 
and *ing by her authority. He at 
length yielded, and abundance of fo- 
rage was brought in without further 
difficulty. But it is evident that our 
present guide falls as far short of the 
Bhurtpoor vakeel in honesty, good 
manners, and obliging temper, as he 
does in lofty stature and prepossessing 
countenance. He is of the “ kayt,” or 
writer caste, and 1 have seldom seen a 
face in which meanness and low cun- 
ning were more legibly written. 

The night was clear and very cold, 
at least for the plains of India. A little 
after miduiglit two of the tattoos broke 
loose, and made their escape to the 
plain, — a circumstance the more vexa- 
tious, since their riders, my chobdar 
and sotuburdar, were, from lameness 
and age, unqualified for foot marches. 
I was obliged, therefore, to leave them 
behind with tAvo or three Jyepoor horse 
to assist in catching their animals. 

We ourselves proceeded {Jumiari/ 
2r/// ) to Doobge, six cuss. The coun- 
try has certainly very much deterio- 
rated since we left the BhuHpoor ter- 
ritory, tliongh still it is not unpleasant 
to tra\el through; Ave continued at 
tiuH s to fall in with the bec^ of the 
Maungunga, on examining A\ddch more 
(.lo.-ely 1 saAV that a stream still conti- 
nued to forec^ its Avay under the sand, 
di>tinguisliahle by the line of verdure 
vhieh its secret rills kept alive amid 
the surnamding larrenness. In fact, 

I understand that by digging a few 
fei'l in the bed of any of these streams, 
Avater may usually be procured at all 
si-nsoiis of the year. Some of the raiH 
iKc’s suwarrs veie now changed for 
others much better mounted and 
eipiipped, and tlie cavalcade Avas consi- 
dcrai>ly more respf ctable, though Skii>- 
uer*s liorse still kej^t up their decided 
superiority. 

Doobee is a small town or rather 
village, fortified with more care and on 
a better principle than any I had yet 
seen. A few pieces of ordnance were 
visible on the bastions ; and the place 
was calculated to defy the attaefe of 
Ameer Khan and his whole army, Q!^d, 
if well defended, to require a reg^ar 
siege even from Euroiiean trobps. 
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The neighbourhood, however, J||p its 
nakedness, seems to have suflBred se- 
verely from the Pindarrees and other 
enemies, and tlie insecurity of property 
is sufficiently shown by the lact, that 
during the two last days we* have seen 
no scattered dwellings, and no village 
without its means of defence. Forage 
was not to be had here either for ele- 
phants or camels j but the vakeel, on 
whom my recent remonstrance seems 
to have produced some effect, had pro- 
vided a good stock of “ hoosa,” as well 
as of dried cow-dung for fuel. 

The grass, when we set oiit this 
morning, was crisp with hoar-frost, 
and my people coinpluincd that it was 
as cold as if tlwy were still in Ke- 
niaoon. I did not fpiitt* a^Lirc'e ^vith 
them; but it certainly wys cold enough 
to make our morning vide agreeable, 
and to give an appetite i'or breakfast as 
keen as I ever felt in IhighuMl. The 
kindness of my friends in Delhi and 
Agra had supplied us with an excellent 
stock of what is called iuir>ters’ beef; 
and we were supplied wfth some very 
fresh and tolerably well-tasted butter 
from the village^-a circumstance u hieh 
I mention because in llindostaii out of' 
the large towns butter, save in tiie form 
of ghet^ is seldom or never to be ])ro- 
cured. 

About eleven o’clock tlie lo^t ponies, 
to my great satisfaction, made their ap- 
pearance. They had stray<'d to a con- 
siderable distance, and would not per- 
haps have been so easily recovered had 
th^ been very much worth stealing. 

In the evening w’e walked to a ])retty 
little Hindoostanee toinh about a mile 
off, consisting of an octagonal <*upola 
raised on pillars, with a Imsmnent storv 
containing apartments for a Hrahmin 
and his family. A }onng man, whom 
we met near the spot,- told me it was 
built-, about five years before, in me- 
mory of a neighbouring zemiiidar. 
This young man said he w as himstdf a 
tradesman in the village of Doobto. 
Hearing my servant express some sur- 
prise at the number of fortified places 
in this country, he began to tell a long 
story about the horrors inflicted by 
Ameer Kh^n and the Pindarrees of the 
Deckan, and seemed fully sensible of 


the advantageous change which had 
occurred. His dialect differed a good 
deal from the Hindobstanee to which I 
was accustomed, hut I made out his 
meaning pretty well. 

January 20. — This morning was ex- 
tremely cold, and the weatlier seemed 
to operate forcibly on all my people. 
The raiuiee’s horse were none of them 
at their post when we set out: even 
Skinner’s men were slow^ in mustering 
to attend us; and the Sepoys, having 
found the remains of a lire b\ the w re- 
side d^-ing the march, hustle(i all close 
round it, and allowed the eanu ls to gt) 
on with no guard hut a single ha\ ibkir. 
/ found it necessary to clieck the gnov lb 

these iiTegiiJariti(\s, uinl gave orders 
for the better arrangement and goN t rii- 
nient of onr little camj) in futun'. 

Idle country tlirough wjiicli we 
piLsstMl in onr march to Ik^osn ai)ont 
six coss or twelve miles, was very 
naked and desolate, with no maidvs <d 
habitation (except some eastles dott( d 
on the distant liills, aini one largt^ vil- 
lage about a mil(‘ froin onr load, a itliin 
wdiose mud waillsa few wen* visi- 

ble. ddie lulls are of singular f<M’ins. 
most of (h(*m insulat 'd and roek\ : in 
size, shape, and stia^pness, a gooil deal 
resenil)ling that oii wiiieji lieeston 
( ’astle stands. Tlie soil do(*s not sreiii 
bad ; but tin land has litcavdl}^ been 
“swc'pl witii the liesom oi' desolat ion 
and tlie deer whieh we saw bounding 
among the low prickly shrults, and 
d(‘ad, win)se tombs are sea(t('r‘,'d heiv 
and thei’e, seem the natural projirietors 
(d' the territorv . 1 sliould a(jd,p. rliaps, 

the ^rav(Mis, who ar(' }n r<_' set-n in con- 
siderable nmubei's and of large size^ 
though 1 do not reinembei' to liave oh- 
ser\(‘d (lieni elsewhere, ddn^ launitry 
reseinhl(‘d extremelv a large astiiary^ 
hut studded with rocky islands, whose 
sands were hdi bare by the naanliipg 
tid(i ; exc(*pt tin* few tliorny shrni)S 1 
mentioned, w hich do not grow higher 
than common heather, not a l)iad(' of 
verdure was to be seen ; and this d(‘- 
f'X*t, together wdtli the prestujce of tlm 
rocky liills, sufficiently distiuguisbes 
these wilds from the greaui level 
steppers of Southern liussia. 

Deosa is a rather large town, built 
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on one side of a square table-like hill, 
with a sharp peak adjoining to it. The 
hill is crowned by a very extensive 
fortress, and there are various remains 
of antiquity, silch as a large tank, now 
ruinous and dry, and a good many 
tombs, which evince that the place has 
seen better days. From its name, 
“ Deosa,” or Divine, it should seem to 
possess a saei’ed character, and even 
now we found a considerable encamp- 
ment of nu*rchants and pilgrims, witl) 
flying chairs, swings, and other symp- 
toms of a Hindoo fair or festival. Jt 
turned out to i)e one Avhich I cannot 
And in the (’alcutta Almanac, but w hich 
they here call Pusund,” and it was 
celebrated in the eonrsi* of the day with 
a degree of' glitter aiul show which I 
did not rxpc'Ct in a place apparently so 
poor and ruinous. 'Pwo little images 
of a male and female, called, 1 think, 
Dungwala and (Jungwalee, were car- 
ried wrapped u]) in a piece of kincob, 
in a very gaudy gilded rntt, drawn by 
the people to an op(‘ii tent j)itehe<l W'ifJi- I 
out the ton n. A gooil deal ofdruniiiiing 
jud singing followed, and theeei*emon\ 
uded b\ p('itiiig eaeh other with red 
pond(*r, as during the hoolee. Mean 
i’iiiK* the usual tratlie and di\ersions of 
n eonntr} fair Avent on; eakes, cloth of 
<iitVeiNmt kinds, and coarse trinkets 
an ere exposed in considerahh? abun- 
tuid a gootl many of tin* pc()plc 
niiom ut* met in the afternoon had 
c\ide]itl\ eitlier been drinking or tak- 
oig oj>ium. We Avalked tlirongh 
die town, \\lii<‘h liad a ruined wall 
rotuid it, and contained one fine 
o!-i p'agoda, rt'sembling those at Pe- 
nares. several small ones, a Mussulman 
moopie, and some large ah^l richly- 
^ ar^ed stone houses, but all verging to 
deeav’. rhe ruin of the town, as of 
the n st of the country, wyis laid by tlie 
peojile on Ameer Khan, tliough they 
did not seem to have any accurate in- 
formation about the matter, and owned 
that it had been always as it is now in 
their memory. Its dilapidation, I sus- 
pect, is of older date, i'bere are some 
very elegant tombs without the walls, 
and altogether the place is one ex- 
tremely cliaracteristic of the ‘ ancient 
habits of India. 


The, images which we saw were 
taken back to their pagoda at ni^ht, 
and, after a few days more of similar 
parade, were to be committed to the 
nearest river and sunk in it, where, 
being of unbaked clay, they soon dis- 
solve. It is said that this is a relic of 
a hideous custom wmich still prevails 
in Assam, and was anciently practised 
in Egypt, of flinging a youth and 
maiden, richly dressed, annually into 
their sacred river. That such a cus- 
tom formerly existed in India is, I be- 
lieve, a matter of pretty uniform tra- 
dition. Ihit this practice of drovraing 
images is not confined to the two figures 
in (picstiou, hut is the case with all 
their idols, exce})t a very few. Kali 
in her various forms, and the other 
many-handed, many-headed potentates, 
AN ho are Avorsbipped in Calcutta, are 
all of clay, and all carried in like mai>- 
I ner, after their festivals, to be absorbed 
I in the holy stream, a custom which 
may seem rather to ty pify the infe- 
riority confessed by the Hindoos them- 
sehesof all their symbols to the God 
of iiatiin*. than to recall the memory of 
an ancient piece of inhumanity. 

Januarff 27 , — ^ This morning we 
marched eiglit long coss to Mohniv 
f)oora. In the way I had an 0 ])por- 
tiinity of seeing some part of the mag- 
nilieeiiee Avhich Dr. Smith had de- 
scribed, for we j)assed Sir David 
Ochterlony and liis suite on his road to 
Phurtpoor. There certainly was a 
v(*ry considerable number of led horses, 
elephants, palanquins, and covered car- 
riages, belonging chiefly, I apprehend 
(besides his own family), to the families 
of his native servants. There was an 
escort of two companies of infantry, a 
troop of regular cavalry, and I should 
gu(‘ss forty or fifty irregulars, on horse 
and foot, armed with spears and m{|tcl>- 
locks of ail possible forms ; the string 
of camels was a very long one, and the 
whole procession was what might pass 
in Europe for that of an Eastern prince 
travelling. Still, neither in numbers 
nor splendour did it at all equal my 
expectation. Sir David himself was 
in a carriage and four, and civilW 
got out to speak to me. He is a tall 
and pleasing-looking old man, but 
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was so wrapped up in shawls, kincob, 
fur, and a Mogul furred cap, tliat his 
face was all Siat was visible. I was 
not sorry to have even this glimpse of 
an old officer whose exploits in India 
have been so distinguished. His his- 
tory is a curious one. He is the son of 
an American gentleman who lost his 
estate and country by his loyalty dur- 
ing the war of the separation. Sir 
'David himself came out a cadet, w ith- 
out friends, to India, ^and literally 
fought his way to notice.^ The most 
brilliant parts of his career were his 
defence of Delhi against the Maharatta 
army, and die conquest of Kenmoon 
from the Ghorkhns. He is now con‘-i- 
derably above seventy, infirm, and has 
been often advised to return to Eng- 
land. But he has been absent from 
thence fifty-four years; he has (inn-e I 
neither friend nor relation,^ he has 
been for many years habituated 
Eastern habits ami parade, and who can 
wonder that he clings to the only eomi- 
try in the world where he cun lb?*! 
himself at home? Within tlv'si* fin 
days I have been reading Coxes Life 
of Marlborough, and at this moment it 
struck me forcibly how little it would 
have seemed in the compass of possi- 
bility to any of the warriors, statesmen, 
or divines of Queen Anne's tim<*, that 
an English general and an English 
bishop would ever shake hand;-* on a 
desert plain in the heart of Thijpootaua ! 

Al}out two coss from Deosa is a good- 
sized village with a handsome old Ikmim* 
belonging to the raja, and a little far- 
tlier, a very beautiful well or reservoir 
(‘MM)olee surrounded w ith eloistej-s 
and mtJi a handsome gateway of fluv'c 
Gothic arches. It is said to be tho 
charitable work of a merehant of .Ite- 
poor, now alive. About half-way in 
the^arch we passed another low line 
of hills, with granite summits, ami 
sandstone valleys and sides, lik<* that 
we saw yesterday, and succeeded by 
another similar plain. It is easy to ob- 
serve that we are rising gradually as 
we advance, the descent of the hills to 
the west never Ixiing so great as their 
ascent from the east. 

Mohuiipoora is a small and poor 
village^ with a few scattered patches of 


wheat round it, but neither trees nor 
forage, while the neighbourhood had 
been so completely exhausted by 
the large party which had passed the 
day before, that nothing was to be pro- 
cured either by money or expostulation, 
and the rannee's vakeel either would 
not or could not do us any good. At 
length I sent one of the Se{x>ys, a 
Brahmin, and the elder of my two 
mountain attendants, to negotiate wdth 
the zemindars. On tliese occasions, a 
Brahmin is always tlie lu'st messenger, 
since he may use w hat language he sees 
fit witliout da..ger, and, emteris paribus, 
j the people are ahva}s im)i’e ready to 
I yield to his proposals. The man knew 
tliis w*(*n, and went tht‘refore without 
his cloths, in ordrr that liis sacred 
string might be mon‘ cojispicuoiis. 
This measure partially succeeded : 
about twelve o’clock some hay was 


the Sepoys wlio were e(jUal]} ill otf, 
their I’cligion pro]iT})itiiig tlimii to eal 
\i(*tuals cooked on th(' p?'(M‘r(ring (ia\ . 
"f''Ju‘y comluct(‘d tfi(aii:^el ves v\ ith their 
usual pnti<mee and good t< in per. o)>- 
‘orving, of tln^ir own a<*eer(i, that th.e 
poor p< ophM>t‘ lh(‘ ooiiiil I's uia* in want 
tfumiselves, ami could not spare 
str:uig<'rs. 1 foinu!, lanv- '\ er. in eon- 
"aMjiieiiee. that ilupv win ail eK-'Manel*. 
willing ami |•<‘'nl\ to make a lene natreh 
the next da,v Oj .1 ^ cpooi', in o: ( i r Ui 
out ol’ tins “ hungry eonnti v - ’ 

In tin* niglit th'‘ eanrp- vue ’ted !»v 
a thief, w h-O <‘rc|>t iti hetsv's n r!,<- 
tim-s, and got h^Jd of tij • efotlc s of one 
of the timhd • who w ts us!*. ( j) on tla* 
outside of rny tent. He w;c not ^’o 
sound asleep, however, hut he t. h 
the blanket as it was drawn iVian 

liim, ami starting; up, ]):it his a. saikuit 
to flight in an instant. In Ilfs 
probai)ly, the rol^ber was not very skih 
fnl or desperate, for strange sto nes roe 
told both of tlndr dexterity in strit^umr 
a sleeping man, and of the severi* stabs 
which they give with their daggers if 
detected. Sir John Malcolm has a 
stoiy of a play w hich he saw p)erfon:ned 
by some strollers in the Maharatta 
country, the plot of which consisted in 
the robbing a merchant of his goods, 


to ! hrouglit foj* the horses who W(n'e 
intr till nowx and a verv little fm 
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after being hospitably received by the 
treacherous jemautdar of a village. 
After supperM^e merchant was repre- 
sented as going to sleep with his goods 
all round him, and nothing could be 
more artful than the manner in which 
the thief made his approaches, gently 
withdrawing the shawls a quarter of 
an inch at a time, while at every 
slightest movement of the sleeping man 
his hand was immediately on his dagger. 
To guard against such surprises, 1 am 
inclined to h(*lieve that it is bc*st to have 
no light ill the tent, since, without some 
such guide, an intruder can neither find 
his way to olijects of value, nor can 
well avoid making some noise. 

Jnnuanf liS. — 'J’his morning was 
dusky and close, with h(‘avy clouds, 
which however gradually disjiei'sed, 
and w'eia* sueceiMled by a good deal of 
wind. Our mareh to .Jyepoor w;is one, 

1 should think, of nearly twenty miles. 
The early part of it was over a deso- 
late [)lain of deej) sand, traversc'd hy a 
millaJj, the u indings of w kieli w (* t\\ iee 
fell in uitli. Aiioiit (ight mih's fiom 
Jyepoor we came to a deep uaf<.‘r- 
eourse. aj>])areiil 1\ tlie woi'k of art, and 
with a small stream iii it flowing from 
hills to whi<*li we w(‘r(‘ approaching, 
itoiind its edge sonu* little eidtivafion 
was \isil)ha though nothing could ex- 
eei d the dry and hmigry nature of the 
sand whlefi was midei’ us and around 
ns, and>virieli now began to he inter- 
spersed with sliai’p stotjes and bits of 
roek. ddie hilis. as we dre^y near, aj>- 
fjcared liiglier and steeper than tliose 
which we had iiitlierto crossed, hut 
entii'f ly of rock, shingle, and sand, 
without a hhidt' of vegetatimi of any 
kind, e\e(*pt a veiy little grtiss edging 
iitu‘e and tJiere ‘he stony, ragged water- 
(■(nn’se which w<* ascended, and which 
was onr only road. The desolation 
wa,s almost subTnm*, and would have 
been (piitc so had the hills been of a 
more commanding elevation. The 
pass grew narrower, the patli steeper, 
and more rugged as we proceeded along 
it, and the little stream which we were 
ascending, instead of dimpling amid 
the grass and stones, now leapt and 
bounded from crag to crag, like a 
Welsh rivulet. Still all was wild md 


dismal, when, on a turn of the road, we 
found ourselves in front of a high tur- 
reted and battlemented wall, pierced 
with a tier of arched windows, showing 
us beyond them the dark green shades 
of a large Oriental garden. A grim- 
looking old gateway on one side, built 
close to the road, and seeming almost 
to form a part of it, showed us the path 
which we were to pursue, and I was 
thinking of Thalaba on “ the bridleless 
steed '’at the gate of Aloaddin’s para- 
dise, and felt almost ready to look round 
for the bn gl e-horn suspended in the 
])ortal, when the English uniform ap- 
peared to dissolve the illusion, and 
I'olonel Raper, who had good-na- 
turedly come out thus far to meet me, 
rode up to Av eleome me. 

On seeing him I at first hoped that 
wa‘ had already arrived at the gate of 
Jyepoor, but lie told me tliat we had 
still four miles of vei'y bad road before 
us. The ramjiart wdiich we now passed 
is inteiKl(‘(l to guard the approach, and 
tJie garden w liieh I mentioned is one of 
st'veral attacli(*d to dilierent temples 
fiuinded in this wild situation by the 
same sovereign, Jyo Singh, who built 
the city. Of these temples we passed 
through a little street, wdth very pio 
tiires(|iie buildings on each side of it, 
and gardens perpetually green from the 
stream wdiich we WTre now leaving, and 
which d(*rives its source from a con- 
siderable pool higher uj) in the bosom 
of the hills. Our own track emerged 
on an elevated hut sandy and baiTea 
jdain, in which, nevertheless, some 
tields of wheat were seen, and wliiit 
surj)rised me, some fine peepul ti'eea. 
This plain, which seems to have been 
once a lake, is surrounded on three 
sides by the same barren stony hills, 
and has in its centre the city of Jye- 
poor, a place of considerable extent, 
w ith fortifications so like those or the 
Kremlin, that I could almost ha’^^ 
fancied myself at Moscow. The wall 
is liigh, witli dentellated battlements 
and lofty towers, extremely picturesque, 
but with no pretensions to strength, 
having neither ditch nor glacis. Its 
security must, of course, depend on the 
forts by which the summits of the 
surrounding hills are crowned.. But 
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though these might ruin it and prevent 
an enemy from occilpying it when 
taken, they could not save it against a 
spirited and well-directed attack from 
the plain. Nevertheless it stood a long 
siege from Ameer Khan, a fact which 
would prove that ruffian to be as bad 
a general as he was an adroit and mer- 
ciless plunderer, had it not been sus- 
pected that he purposely delayed the 
assault on tlie town, both in hope 
of obtaining a large ransom, which 
would go into his own coders, and in 
the fear that his men, if once enriched 
by the iudiscriniimite plunder of tlie 
city, would many of them disperse and 
leave him. 

The trees with which the buildings 
are intermingled, and the gardens 
which, in spite of the hungry soil, are 
scattered round it, make up a very sin- 
gular and romantic, or I might almost 


say, a beautiful scene. The residency 
is a small palace, formerly a garden- 
house of the raja's, and ^romided by 
a high embattled wall, within which is 
a good garden of most English vege- 
tables and Indian fruit-trees. Water is 
eve^wliere to he found close to the 
surmce, and with water even the most 
sterile tracts, in this climate, bccoiix? 
tolerably fruitful . My tents 'were 
pitelied in the plain before the resi- 
dt*ncy gates, hut Colonel Haper liad 
kindly provided an excellent tent for 
me close to his door and within his 
garden, of which I gladly availed my- 
])oth to gi‘t out of the way nf tlie 
glaring white sand and dust of the 
iMeidan, and also to enalih* Skinner's 
horsemen, who liad no tents, to take 
shelter in mine during my stay at 
poor, an induigence for which they 
were \ery grateful. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


JTEPOOR TO AJMERE. 

Climate — Government — City — Palace — Durbar — Presents from the Rannee-— Revenues — 
Umeer — Lake — Great Palace and Fort — Death of the Soubahdar — Departure from Jyepoor 
— Manners of the Rajpoots — Children of the Sun — &lt Lake — Opium — Nuptial Procession 
—Message from the Rannee. 

The climate of Jyepoor is described as Nusseerabad, as my best dependence in 
less disagreeable than I should have ex- case of need. Of any serious necessity 
pected. {l^he rains are never heavi^the for them, there was, thank Heaven, 
^cold months are bracing and healthy J very little likelihood, inasmuch as, 
'and the hot winds, though fierce dur- however unruly the country, they are 
ing the day, generally cease at night, all in awe of the numerous cantonment 
Tlie court and territory are in a very of Nusseerabad, nor was my present 
distracted state. The rannee’s new escort unequal to protect us from any, 
minister is hated by a majority of her ordinary plunderers, 
subjects, and her authority, in coiisc- January 29. — This moiming Colonel 
queiice, is very uncertain through the llaper took me to see the city and pa- 
greatest part of her possessions. The lace, as well as to present me in dur- 
people, into whose hands she has thrown bar. The city is a very remarkable 
herself, hate and fear the English, and and striking one. Being all the work 
a great proportion of her “ thakoors,” of one sovereign, Jye Singh, it is on a 
or nobles, shut up in their mountain regular plan, with one very wide street 
castles, pay no tribute, obey no com- crossed at right angles by three others, 
mands, and declare that they will obey with a square in the centre of the town, 
none till the young raja, now a child which serves as a market-place. The 
of six years old, is placed on the mus- houses are generally two stories high, 
nud, and surrounded by a council such but some three and four, with oma- 
as they ciin confide in. Though, there- mented windows and balconies, and 
fore, the rannee has in the present in- many of them finely carved: They are 
stance carried her point with our Go- intei’spersed with some handsome tem- 
vernment, and obtained its concurrence pies in the same style with those of Be- 
to a ministry of her own. choice, there nares, and in the centre of the town, 
is little probability of matters going on and adjoii^g the palace, is a very 
smoothly much longer between us, or, noble tower or minaret of, I should 
even if the British were out of the case, suppose, two hundred feet high. The 
of the present people being long able to town is tolerably clean, but a great part 
hold the reins of government. Colonel of the houses are in a state of decay, 
liaper said that he could easily be- Still, however, it has a population of 
lieve that it was want of power, which sixty thousand souls. The i^ace, with 
made her vakeel fail in procuring us its gardens, occupies about one-sixth 
supplies, and in compelling the attend- part of the city. It presents to the 
ance of the horsemen, and he regretted streets an extremely M^h fiynt of se- 
to say that he did not know where to ven or ^ht stories, diminishing in the 
look:fi>r more serviceable troops, or a centre to something like a^pe&hient, 
better proveditore. He adviim 'me, and rfiutked by two towei^ of i^itai 
tfaerefbre, to take on Skilinei^s botse tp topped with open With- 
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ill are spaciouB courts and many to surrender their weapons. Tho 
smaller ones, surrounded by cloisters cents throughout the palace are not by 
ofstonepillaire, ejccept in theyeraii(hihs stairs, but by inclined plaices of very 
leading to the principal rooms, which ^easy slope, and certainly less fkdguing 
are of marble. The gardens, which I than the European style. The passages 
was first taken to see, are extensive, are all narrow and mean, and the ob* 
and, in their way, extremely beautiful, ject in the whole building seems more 
full of fountairus, cypresses, palm-trees, to surprise by the number, the intri- 
and flowering shrubs, with a succession cacy, and detail of the rooms and courts, 
of terraces and alcoves, none of them, than by any apartments of large size 
singly taken, in good taste^ but altoge- and magnificent proportions. A great 
ther extremely rich and striking. Two part of the windows are glazed with 
vei^ large and handsome tanks tenui- small panes of stained or plain glass in 
nate the grounds towards the north, latticed frames of white marble. The 
The garden is surrounded by a high stained glass was said to be from Ve- 
embattled wall, having a terrace at the nice. These upper rooms, which are 
top like that of Chester, and beneath it in fact a part of the zcnnanah, have 
a common passage (as one of the minis- their floors chiefly covered with stufl'ed 
ters of state, who accompanied us, told white cotton quilts, over which, in cer- 
nae) for the zennanah to walk in. I tain places, sitringees are placed, and, in 
was introduced to some of these minis- j the more costly rooms, small Persian 
ters, or sirdars/' during my progress carpets. There arc veiy strong wooden 
through the palace, under their several dwrs in difl'erent parts of the building, 
official names of “ mouchtar," “ buk- wliose Jiinges and locks are as rude as 
shee," &c. &c. Most of them were those of a prison, but the suites of ajiart- 
tall, good-looking men, in very liand- inents themselves are only divided by 
some and becoming dresses. The whole large striped curtains Jiiing over the 
establishment of the palace and gardens arclied doorways. The ceilings are ge- 
seemed well kept up, considerably nerally low, and the rooms dark and 
better than that of Lucknow, and every- close; both the walls and ceilings are, 
tiling much exceeded my expectation however, splendidly carved and painted, 
except the military show, which was and some of the former are entirely 
a^olutely ' nothing. There were two composed of small looking-glas'ses in 
or three policemen in the gate of the fantastic fi*ames of chunarn mixed witli 
city, and four or five (I do not think talc, which have the appearance of 
there were more) lounging fellows with silver till closely examined. The sub- 
shields slung over their shoulders, and jects of tlm paintings are a I nicest en- 
lances lying near them, in different tirely mythological, and their style of 
parts of the outbuildings. 1 was sur- colouring, their attitudes, and the 
prised at so poor a muster among the general gloomy silence and intricacy 
warlike and turbulent Rgjpoots, but re- of the place reminded me fretpiently 
coUacted that in a country where every of Belzoni’s model of the Egj ptiau 
citizen and cultivator' is a soldier, on tomb. 

ordinary occasions every soldier will After a long suite of these strange 
be a cultivator or citizen. The resi- rooms, we were taken into a vei ^ strik- 
denfs suwarrs and my own five men, ing and beautiful apartment, yvhere 
tocher with a little guard of seven or- Ibreakfast was prepared for us. It was 
Sepoys, who, as usual on state m small pavilion with arches on either 
occamns, followed me, and as many of fcide4S>pening into two small cloistered 
servauts who chose to see the sight, courts, \the one filled by a beautiful cold 
permitted without scruple to at- fcath a$out tliirty feet square, the other 
through all the garden and most by a little dhrided, par- 

i6>wer^^rtments of the palace, terrewise, with narrow winding paths 
OE jascendkig to an upper story, of white marble, with a jet a eau in 
who had swords or other arms every winding, to the 1 

>8r6w pe(i»epled either to stay below or tbiEk; of fifteen or twenty, 
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ioiained playiog all the ivhile we were Two of them were veiy large, and all 
at breakfiwJt Nplhiiig oould be ^ret- sleek and corpulent, 
tier or more refreshing than the sight Thp other apartments through whidli 
and sound of these tiny fountains, we were conducted nearly resembled 
though I did not think the effect in#^ those we had seen before breakfast. We 
proved when all at once several of the had, however, a noble panoramic view 
principal ones began to throw up water of the town from the top of the palace, 
tinged with some yellow dye. It was Indeed, I have seen few places of which 
evidently much admired by the natives, a finer panorama might be made. Prom 
and reminded me of “ the golden wa- thence we returned to a lower court, in 
ter,’' which, together with the talking the centre of which, raised by a few steps, 
bird” and the “ singing tree,” cost the is a noble open pavilion, with marble 
princess in the Arabian tale so many pillars richly cajrved, rather inferior in 
labour to obtain. For our breakfast size, but in other respects fully equal to 
Colonel I^per had sent the usual re- the hall of audience in the castle of 
quisites, but the “ maha-rannee,” or Delhi. The interior contains an oblong 
“ ma-jee” (lady mother), as she is also vaulted hall, surrounded by a very spa- 
called, sent us some specimens of Hin- cious verandah, and its pavement co- 
doo cookery, abundant in ghee, spice, vered with sitringees and carpets, where 
and sugar, but w ithout the garlic, w hich we found all the ministers whom I have 
forms so essential a part of Mussulman already mentioned, and some others, 
luxury. I tasted one of the messes, seated in a semicircle. They rose to 
which was of rice, raisins, and some receive us, and the “ mouchtar,” or 
green sweetmeat, strongly sc('nted with "" prime-minister, introduced to me those 
rose-water, and seasoned w ith ciima- w hom I had not yet met. Among these 
inon, and thought it very good. The w ere the “gooroo,” or spiritual adviser 
others w ere, apparently, kid or mutton of tlie raunee, a man extremely blamed 
minced sjnall with rice, and covered for all the outrageous and absurd con- 
with a very rich brown sauce, “a thing duct which she has pursued, and a very 
to dream of, not to ttdl,” and which, if remarkable person, at whom Colonel 
eaten at night, one should scarcely fail Paper looked with some surprise, and 
to dream of. - wdioin, he afterwards said, he had never 

After breakfast, and till the hour of seen or heard of before. He was appa- 
durbar arrived, we visited more of the rently a Mussulman, a very tall hard- 
buildings, In passing along the gar- featured man, with a dark and gloomy 
den w all, I ought to liave observed be- expression of face, which made me 
fore, we w ere show n five or six ele- think of Captain Polando in Gil Bias, 
phants in ti aining for a fight. Each His name I did not perfectly hear, but 
w as separately kept in a small paved in conversation they called him the 
coiirt, with a little litter, hut very dirty. Naw ab. He was armed with a sword, 
'i’hey w ere all what is called “ must,” shield, and dagger|fell splendid in their 
that is, fed on stimulating substances to way^Jhis clothes were handsome but 
make them furious, and '4ill showed in plain, and his whole figure and equipr 
their eyes, their gaping mouths, and ment^adc me set him dowu^Jl believe 
tlie constant motion of their trunkn correctly, as a Patan mercenary leader, 
signs of lever and restlessness. Their for whom these troublesome times had 
moliouts seemed to approach them with obtained employment. The mouchtar 
great caution, and, on hearing a step, I had now a better opportunity of ob- 
they turned round as far as their chains serving than before. He is a shortish 
would allow, and lashed fiercely with 
their trunks. I was moved and dis- 
gusted at the sight of so noble crea- 
tures, thus maddened and diseased by 
the absurd cruelty of man, in order that 
tb^^uight, for his diversiou, inflict 
tod injuries on each other. 

“ ' J>2 


man, out very stoutly Duut, witn wnar 
I I thought a good countenance and j&ank 
rough manners. 

A very formal old gentleman, the 
marshal of the palace, now got us all to 
our seats — Colonel Rai^r in the middle, 
myself at hfis right htod, and the'mi- 
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ulster and the nawl,b beyond , me ; the 
rest were arranged on the left and be- 
hind ns. We M cross-legged *on the 
earpett there being no chairs^ and kapt 
onr hats on. I was mortified to^ifind 
that the rannee never appeared even 
behind the purdah, though we were 
told she was looking through a latticed 
window at some distance in front The 
usual questions, of how I liked Jyepoor, 
whither I was going, and when I left 
Calcutta, followed. The naw&b talked 
a good deal, and seemed to be doing his 
best to make a favourable impression 
on the resident. I* doubt whether he 
succeeded. For my own part the idea 
of Captain Rolando faded away, and was 
replaced by that of the bold Alsatian 
Captain Cullpepper. Some dancing- 
girls came in, whose performance dif- 
fered in no respect frcun those whom I 
had seen at Bullumghur. Some very 
common-looking shawls, a turban, neck- 
lace, &c., were now brought in as pre- 
sents from the rannee to me, which 
were followed by two horses and 
elephant, of which she also requested 
my acceptance. I looked roimd on 
Colonel Ra^r in some embarrassment, 
which he relieved by telling me that 
all was done according to rule, and 
that I should not be much the richer 
nor the rannee the poorer for what 
passed that day. I of course, however, 
expressed my thanks to the mouchtar 
in as good Hindoostanee as I was able. 
Mutual wishes were expressed for 
health, happiness, and a continuance of 
friendship between the Company and 
the Court of Jyepoor, and after em- 
bracing all the ministers a second time, 
we took our leave, mounted our ele- 
phants, and returned to the residency, 
the rannee’s presents -going in proces- 
sion before us. Of these presents it 
appeared that the elephant was lame, 
ana so vicious that few people ventured 
to gOj^ear him. One of the horses was 
a very pretty black, but he also turned 
out as lame as a cat, while the other 
horse was in poor condition, and, at 
lei^, as my people declare^ thirty 
years old. Colonel Raper said, how- 
avei% ’ftiat these knimals would do more 
than cover thd ; feeiiSa whieh it would be 
prc^ to ratmee^s semi^ and 


which the Company, according to the 
usued practice, would discharge for me. 
In fisict, ^e native powers uroerstand 
perfectly well that presents of any great 
value are, on^these occasions, thrown 
away. They have it published in the 
** acbars,*’ or nadve newspapers, that 
such or such a distinguished personage 
came to pay his respects at the Court 
of Jyepoor, and that the rannee testi- 
fied her pleasure at his arrival, by the 
gift of an elephant, two beautiful horses, 
and two trays of ornaments and shawls, 
and thus ^e ends are answered of 
making known the rank of the visitant, 
of setting forth the rannee's liberality, 
and above all, of hinting to her subjects 
and neighbours the good terms she is 
on with the British Government. But 
all these objects they are, of course, 
glad to obtain at as slight an expense 
as possible. 

In the course of this day I liad a 
good deal of conversation with Colonel 
Raper on the history and intrigues of 
this little court, the splendour of which 
had surprised me, but which, in its 
morals and political wisdom, aj>j)ears 
to be on a level not much higher than 
that of Abyssinia. 

The Kajas of Jyepoor were, for a 
long time, the most wealthy and |k>w- 
erftil of all the Rajpoot states. Their 
territory is still the largest, and their 
revenue used to be reckoned at a omre 
of rupees (at the present rate of ex- 
change less than a million pom a Is ster- 
ling) annually. They were generally 
on pretty go^ terms with the Kinpe- 
rors of Delhi, and, though nominally 
vassals, they always preseiwed a state 
of reil independence of their autiiority. 
The Maharatta conquests#blighted , all 
Jheir prosperityf; the rajaVas so much 
%Feakened as to loae all authority over 
his own thakoors, twenty or thii-ty 
lacks was the whole amount of his 
revenue, and this was growing less 
under the almost annual scourge of 
the Pindarrees, of Jeswunt Row Holcar, 
and, above all, of his General Ameer 
Kha,n. Even before the conquest of 
Lord Hastings, the late Ra|n^ Jyepoor 
had, as it it eaid^ shown nnxiety 
to ohtHitk the proteetim 
but; from the jairingttuunbe^ 
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his state is composed, it was one of the 
last which in any re^ar way acceded 
to the confederacy, the thakoors keep- 
ing close in their castles like feudal 
chie&, alike averse to any interference 
either of Our government or their own, 
and chiefly occupied in making war on 
each other, leading plundering pai^s 
into the neighbouring states, and pick- 
ing the bones which more intent de- 
' vourers lejPt behind. The principality 
was, in fact, in a state of anarchy ^ 
wretched and as bloody as Circassia 
at the present day, or England in the 
time of Ivanhoe, with the additional 
misery, that foreign invaders were 
added to domestic feudal tyrants. This 
anarchy has never yet been completely 
put a stop to in the remoter pro- 
vinces, but it had, in the greater part 
of the kingdom, been materially abated 
by British arms and influence. The 
country had become safe to travel 
through, the peasants slept in their 
beds in peace, the thakoors began to 
come to court again and pay their tri- 
bute ; and the revenue had greatly im- 
proved, when the raja died, five or six 
years ago, leaving no son, but one of 
his wives pregnant, and near the time 
of her delivery. This, at least, w^as 
said, though many of the thakoors de- 
clared it was an imposition. A child, 
however, was produced, and its re- 
puted mother became regent, chiefly 
by the influence of a man of high rank 
and respectable character, who is gene- 
rally known by his hereditary title of 
“ rawul,” and who possessed, in a great 
degree, the confidence of the' English 
Government. He liecame minister un- 
der the regent, and the improvement 
of the country continued , progressive. 
He, however, paid his nominal mistres^ 
but little deference, and she soon forgoP 
tlie protection which he had afforded 
to herself and her son. Nor was this 
all. The rawul had the misfortune to 
And out an intrigue between one of the 
ranees and an adventurer from Ro- 
hilound, who filled some post about 
the palace. He banished the para- 
mour, and the lady never forgave him, 
but hm ever since been urging the 
te violent injures 

^ ' -Ih ' has been 


backed by the gooroj^a very profligate 
Brahmin, who has always used his in- 
fluence with the ma-jee Ho bad pur^ 
po^. Two years ago an attempt was 
ma^ to get rid of the rawul, and bring 
in me present minister, a thakoor of 
extremely bad character, who had been 

E recently in open rebellion, and 
stood a siege agmnst a British 
Against his appointment, how- 
ever, the British Government strongly 
remonstrated. The rawul, was main- 
tained in his place, and his opponent 
banished till the evil reports which 
prevailed last yeamin all these pro- 
vinces respecting the situation of our 
empire encouraged the rannee to ven- 
ture on the object which she had at 
heart. Her first step was to attack 
with an armed force the house of the 
rawul in Jyepoor, and he very nar- 
rowly escaped with his life to the 
residency. She then got togetbei* a 
considerable number of troops, put tne 
city in a state of defence, and assumed 
so martial an air that Colonel Raper, 
with his small force of Sepoys, his wife 
and children, and his friend the rawul, 
found it necessary to retreat from the 
residency to a position near Bancrote, 

! about nine miles fVom Jyepoor. The 
iM-jee seemed fully bent on carrying 
n&tters to the utmost length ; she in- 
vited over her favourite, then living at 
Agra, and treated with ftiuch contempt 
the proposal made her by the resident, 
that she should be at liberty to name 
any minister but that one wno was so 
personally obnoxious. She found, how- 
ever, that her force was less than she 
probably expected. The majority of 
the thakoors were not so fond either of 
her or the new minister as to run any 
risk for either : many were personally 
attached to the rawul, and, had they 
been encouraged, would have joined 
Colonel Raper’s camp. The ill reports 
from Calcutta died away, and n<me of 
the neighbouring Rajpoot principmities 
appear^ inclined to side wim her, 
while the occupation of Mhow by the 
Bombay troops placed a considerable, 
addition of force at Sir David Ochter- 
lony*s disposal ; and old Ameer Kh&h, 
who,/^oogh shorn of his ,anciei}t 
powel^tUl occupies a considerable 
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liire tsonth of Ne^uch, made an eager 
offer of his services to the British Go- 
remment to invade a country vith 
which, as the hoary ruffian truly said, 
“ he was well acquainted I" CoHnel 
Itaper, accordingly, did not think that 
she either could or would have conti- 
nued t o hold ou t ; but Sir David Och- 
. terlony7 probaUy in consequence of di- 
rections from Calcutta, thought it best 
to give up all the points in dispute, 
rather tlian run the risk of a new war 
in Western and Central India. The 
rawul retired to his estates and ckstles, 
and the rannee, wim her new minister, 
is permitted to try and govern the coun- 
try, a task which she will probably 
soon be found unequal to, the favourite ^ 
being, though a man of courage, of no 
character or talent, and the rannee as 
ignorant and passionate as a child. She 
is now about thirty years old, of hum- 
ble extraction, was not the principal 
wife of the late raja, and had no chil- 
dren in the former years of her mar- 
riage. Under such circumstances it is 
probable that a short time ago a civil 
war would have arisen in Jyepoor, and 
it is certain that^ in such an event, the 
Maharattas would not have been slow to 
take ftirtber advantage of their trou- 
bles. The chance now is, that the Bri- 
tish ^ill, be called on to mediat^ be- 
tween the parties ; but before this takes 
place, some further mischief may be 
looked for. During the late scenes of 
intrigue and confusion, the rannee's 
confidential gooroo made a journey 
to Agra and Delhi, and Colonel Raper 
has ascertained that he drew large 
sums from his mistress, with th^ avowed 
object of bribing ^e principal servants 
of the Company lo favour her wishes. 

It is most probable, Colonel Raper| 
thinks, that this crafty Brahmin put all 
the money into his own pocket; but, 
from what I have heard of the prac- 
tices of the moonshees of public men, I 
cannot help suspecting that some of it, 
at least, has reaounded to their ad van- 
tage. At all events, it is painful to 
find that the natives of this country 
continue to think ns venal. 

January 30. — I read prayers and 
at tiie residency, and chris- 
tened poloiiel Bs^r*s little girL 


January 31.— I went this morning 
with Colonel Raper and Dr. Sim^n, 
the residency surgeon, who, with Mrs. 
Raper, are the only European residents 
in Jyepoor, to Umeer, the ancient capi- 
tal of this principality, till Jye Singh 
built the present city in the plain. We 
passed through the principal streets of 
Jyepoor, being joined at the palace gate 
by two of the ministers whom I had met 
there the Saturday before, and one of 
whom was killedar of the place where 
we were going to visit. S The Rajpoots 
are not sucli showy figures on horse- 
back as the Mussulmans, or even the 
Jats; these men rode well, however, 
and had fine horses, which, with their 
long red shawls, sabres, and flowing 
robes, as well as their numerous at- 
tendants,j^nade up a striking picture^ 
We passed together tli rough the op- 
posite gate of the city, the uniformity 
of which throughout is very striking. 
My companions told me that it was laid 
out in quarters, or wards, according to 
the rules of the Sliaster; one being for 
the thRkoors, another for the Braliiniiis, 
a third for tlie ordinary Rnjpoots, a 
fourth for the caste of kayts, or writers, 
a fifth for the bnnyans, or traders, and 
a sixth for the gaowalas, or cow-keep- 
ers, while the seventh is occupied by 
the palace. After leaving the city wo 
proceeded by a wide sandy road, 
through a succession of gardens and 
garden-houses, some of the latter of 
which are very handsome, to the banks 
of a large lake, covered with water- 
fowl, and with a small island in the 
midst, on which were the ruins of a 
palace. The mere supplies the stream 
which we had passed in our way up the 
ghat ; it has on this side every appear- 
ance of being a natural sheet of water ; 
its hanks are more woody and wild than 
anything which I bad seen since I left 
Kemaoon, and the steep and rugged 
road by which we ascended tiie hill 
beyond it contributed to raise my ex- 
pectation of a beautiful view from 
the top. 

This road led us through an ancient 
gateway in an embattled and torreted 
wall, which connect^ tite two hills, 
like that which i 

side of Jyepoor, and within we Ibtihd % 
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street like that also, of temples and old 
buildings of the same character, one of 
which was pointed but to me as the 
shrine whither the young raja is car- 
ried weekly to pay his devotions, and 
another as the house where he puts up 
his horses and reposes on such occa- 
sions. Beyond was a still steeper as- 
cent to a second gate, which iutroduced 
us to a very wild and romantic valley, 
with a small lake at the bottom, — the 
crests of the hills on either side crowned 
with walls and towers, their lower 
parts all rock and wood interspersed 
with ruined buildings ; in front, and 
on the margin of the lake, a small ruin- 
ous town, overgrown with trees, and 
intermingled vnth towers and temples, 
and over it, but a little to the left hand, 
a noble old fortified palace, connected, 
by a long line of wall and tower, with 
a very large castle on the highest part 
of the hill. We now descended the ghat ^ 
by a similar road to that which had 
conducted us hither, among some fine 
old trees, fragments of rock, and thick- 
ets of thorny underwood, till we reached 
the town, wliich almost entirely con- 
sisted of temples, and had few inhabit- 
ants but grim and ghastly Yogis, with 
their hair in elf-knots and their faces 
covered witli chalk, sitting naked and 
hideous, like so many ghoules, amid 
the tombs and ruined houses, A nar- 
row winding street led us through these 
abodes of superstition, under a dark 
shad(» of peepul-trees, till we found 
ourselves on another steep ascent paved 
wdth granite, and leading to the palace. 
We wound along the face of the hill 
through, I think, three Gothic gate- 
ways, alighted in a large moss-grown 
(piadrangle surrounded by, what seemed 
to be barracks and stables,^Arid followed 
our guides up a broad and long flight 
<if steps, through another richly-orna- 
mented gateway, into the interior courts 
of the building, which contain one very 
noble hall of audience, a pretty little 
g:arden with fountains, and a long succes- 
sion of passages, cloisters, alcoves, and 
small and intricate apartments, many of 
thm extremely beautiful, and enjoying 
fropa their windows, balconies, aud ter- 
^ne of the most striking pro- 
vrhicb can be conceived. The 


carving in stone and marble, and 
inlaid flowers and ornaments in some 
of these apartments, are equal to those 

- at Delhi and Agra, and only surpassed 
i by the beauties of the T%e-mahal. My 
3 companions, none of whom had visited 

- Umeer before, all declared tliat, as a 

- whole, it was superior to the castle of 
1 Delhi. For myself, I have seen many 

, royal palaces containing larger and* 
j more stately rooms, — many, the archi- 
l tecture of which was in a purer taste, 
r and some which have covert a greater 
I extent of ground (though in this, if the 
I fortress on the hill \3e included, Umeer 
• will rank, I think, above Windsor), — 

L but for varied and picturesque effect, 

, for richness of carving, jfor wild beauty 
, of situationjjfor the number and ro- 
, mantic singularity of the apartments, 
i and the strangeness of finding such a 
t building in such a place and country, 
t I am able to compare nothing with 
Umeer; and this, too, was the work of 
Jye Singh I The ornaments are in the 
same style, though in a better taste, 
than those of his palace at Jyepoor, and 
the size and numlHir of the apartments 
are also similar. A greater use has 
been made of stained glass here, or 
else, from the inaccessible height of the 
window, the glass has remained in bet- 
ter preservation. The 'building is in 
good repair, but has a solitary and de- 
serted aspect ; and as our guide, with 
his bunch of keys, uiilocked one iron- 
clenched door after another, and led us 
over terraces and up towers, down steep, 
dark, sloping passages, and through a 
long succession of silent counts, and dim 
vaulted chambers, seen only through 
coloured glass, and made more gorge- 
ously gloomy by their carving, gilding, 

^ and mirrors, the idea of an enchanted 
* castle occurred, I believe, to us all ; and 
I could not he^.thinking what magni- 
ficent use Ariosto or Sir Walter Scott 
would have made of such a building. 
After all we saw only part of it. Higher 
up the hill was another grim-looking 
ward, with few external windows, but 
three or four elegantly-carved kiosks, 
projecting from its roof, and a fenf cy- 
presfcs peeping over its walls, which 
ffiey said was the aennamah, and not 
showed to be seen; and ' this 
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again, but communicating by a succes- 
sion of gates and turrets, was the castle 
which I have mentioned, grimmer and 
darker still, with high towers and ma- 
chicollated battlements, with a very 
few ornamented windows, many nar- 
row loopholes, and one tall minaret 
rising above the whole claster. The 
interior of this, of course, was not 
shown ; indeed, it is what the govern- 
ment of Jyepoor considers as its last j 
resource. The public treasure used to 
be laid up here ; and here, it is said, 
are many state prisoners, whose num- 
ber is likely to be increased if the pre- 
sent rule continues. 

On returning to the stable-yard, our 
conductor asked us if we wished to see 
the temple? I answered of course 
** anything more that was to be seen,** 
and he turned shoi^and led us some 
little distance up me citadel, then 
through a dark low arch into a small 
court, where, to my surprise, the first ob- 
ject which met my eyes was a pool of 
blood on the jiavement, by which a naked 
man stood with a bloody sword in his 
hand. The scenes through which we 
had passed were so romantic, that my 
fancy had almost been wound up to ex- 
pect an adventure, and I felt, I confess, 
for an instant my hand instinctively 
clench more firmly a heavy Hindoosta- 
nee whip I had with me, the but-end of 
which would, as a last resource, have 
been no despicable weapon. 'Fhe 
guide; however, at the same instant, 
cautioned me against treading in the 
blood, and told me that a goat was 
sacrificed here every morning. In 
fkct a second glance showed me the 
headless body of the poor animal lying 
before the steps of a small shrine, ap- 
parently of Kmi. The Brahmin was 
officiating ahd tinkling his bell, but it 
was plain to see, embarrass- 

ment of our gi^e, mat we had in- 
truded at an unlucky moment, and we 
therefbre merely east our eyes round 
Ibe court without going nearer to the 
^ its The guide 

wqr hacl^Ndiar the tradi- 
tioD wis^ thatf IB ancient times, a man 
wki saOrifleed' hOfie every dayt vtliat 

tm Jye 


the destroying power appeared to him, 
and asked him why her image was 
sufiered to be dry ? The raja, afraid 
to disobey, and reluctant to fUlfil the 
requisition to its ancient extent of hor- 
ror, took counsel and substituted a goat 
for the human victim, with which the 

Dark goddess of the azure flood, 

Whose robes are wet with infant tears. 

Scull-chaplet wearer, whom the blood 
Of man delights three thousand years, 

^as graciously pleased to be contented, 
' We were now taken down the hill, 
outside the fortifications, to some baths 
and summer-houses on the banks of the 
lake, which I should have thought 
pretty if they had not been much infe- 
rior |o what I had already seen, and 
we crossed the lake by a narrow bridge, 
from the further end of which I made 
an attempt to sketch the view. Here 
our horses met us, and we returned 
home, all highly gratified, and myself 
not a little surprised that a place so cu- 
rious and interesting should be so little 
known, not merely in Europe, but in 
India. 

fin the course of our homeward ride] 
Colonel Raper told me that he had had'" 
unpleasant news from the palace. The 
rannee, the night before, without trial, 
or without so much as assigning a rea- 
son, murdered one of her female at- 
tendants, — a woman who hore a fair 
character, was possessed of consider- 
able wealth, and believed, till lately, 
to stand high in her mistress’s confi- 
dence and good graces. Her Avoalth 
was supposed to be her only crime. A 
great alarm bad in consequence been 
excited in the zennanah and in the city ; 
and eight other women, chiefly wives 
and concubines of the late raja, believed 
themselves also marked out for destruc. 
tion. This atrocity had been perpe- 
trated by the rannee's own order, and 
in her presence, hut Colonel Raper said 
if ^ mouchtar had been himself any- 
thing bnt a mere ruffian, be would 
never allow such practices togo on, nor 
would such an have hem exe- 
<mted had he 
resent it. 

iUa stoey on it ym 
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the morning a present of fruit, sweet- 
meats, and ftowers, with the ma-jee’s best 
wishes for my safe journey, her assur- 
ance that her people had arranged 
everything for iny comfort on the road, 
and her hope that our friendship might 
long continue ! I sent back my grate- 
ful acknowledgments, which was no 
more than her due, for the kindness 
and hospitality she had shown me, and 
an assurance of my prayers, though I 
did not add, for her amendment. I 
found to-day that her attentions had 
not been confined to me personally, but 
that she had sent an excellent dinner 
of sweetmeats, ghee, rice, kid, flour, 
and other Hindoostanee dainties, suffi- 
cient, as they told me, for one hundred 
men, to be divided amongst my ser- 
vants and escort. * 

I had intended to proceed the first 
stage, which is only eight miles, this 
afternoon, but was prevented by seven 
of my bearers taking fright at the re- 
ports they heard of the country to the 
south-west, and running off this morn- 
ing. Seven more were pressed by Go- 
vernment order to go with me as far as 
Nusseerabad, and I told them that,- not- 
withstanding the manner in which 
their services were compelled, I should 

f * ve them the usual pay for the journey. 

now hoped at all events to get away 
on Tuesday, the 1st of February, but 
was again prevented by a very dismal 
and unexpected accident. A litUe before 
five in the morning the servants came 
to me for directions, and to say that the 
good careful old soubahdar was very ill 
and unable to leave his tent. I immedi- 
ately put on my clothes, and went down 
to the camp, in my way to which they 
told me that he had been unwell 
at night, and that Dr. Smith had given 
him medicine. They had none of 
them, however, seen him since. I 
therefore wakened Dr. Smith to ask 
him what was the nlatter, and was in- 
formed tlmt his illness was slight, and 
that he would he able to set off at his 
wtsU time. I thought it best to go to his 
ask him mow he was, to which 
that he felt well. I told 
that he had better re- 
IMsd that hfii tent and bed 
'IreU go tin in the 


course of the day. He answered in 
his usual manner, “ Ucha, ghureeb- 
purwar,” and I left him to see the 
camels loaded, and to give directions 
about the mantier in which I wished 
the tents to be pitched at our next 
stage. Shortly after, seeing that there 
was some bustle in packing near his 
tent, I went up to bid the people 
make less noise, on which they told me 
they were acting by his orders, and 
that he had got up and gone to the 
other side of the camp, leaving direc- 
tions to have his pony saddled. I 
was walking away to finish my own 
dressing when a man came running to 
say that the soubahdar was dying. As 
he was returning to his tent he had 
fallen down, and I found him in the 
arms of two of his men, apparently iu 
a swoon, but making a faint moaning 
noise. I made them loosen the cloth 
which was wrapped round his head 
and throat, and bid them sprinkle his 
face with water, while I ran for Dr. 
Smith, who had been already alarmed, 
and came immediately. He opened a 
vein, and, with much humane patience, 
continued to try different remedies 
while any chance remained ; but no 
blood flowed, and no sign of life could 
be detected from the time of his coming 
up, except a feeble flutter at the heart, 
which soon ceased. He was at an ad- 
vanced age, at least for an Indian, 
though apparently hale and robust. I 
felt it a comfort that I had not urged 
him to any exertion, and that in fact I 
had endeavoured to persuade him to 
lie still till he was quite well. But I 
was necessarily much shocked by the 
sudden end of one who had travelled 
with me so far, and whose conduct had, 
in every instance, given me satisfaction. 

I reallv felt a kindness for him, founded 
not only on liis%!Liet pleasing manners, 
but his attention to duty and the 
confidence which I coidd always place 
on his word ; and it was u^y intention 
to recommend him for promotion as ear« 
nestly as I could to his colonel. Kor» 
while writing this, can 1 recollect with-, 
out a real pang his calm countenance 
and grey, as he sate in his tent 
door telling his beads, in an afbeimooii, 
or iralked with me^ as he s^dom ^ed 
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to do, through the villages on an even- 
ing, with his own silver-hilted sabre 
imder his arm, his loose cotton mantle 
folded round him, and his golden neck- 
lace and Rajpoot string just visible 
above it. Nobody knew him to be ill 
during the preceding day till just be- 
fore bedtime. He had been with Ab- 
dullah and Cashiram to the city, to see 
a pair of shawls of which I meant to 
make him a present on our arrival at 
Nusseerabad, that being the usual, or, 
at least, the most gratifying return 
which a Sepoy officer can receive, and 
had been extremely delighted yrith the 
knowledge of my intention. He was 
of Rajpoot caste, and his name was 
Jye Singh, two circumstances which 
nmde a strong impression on the minds 
of his comrades, who said “ it was a 
strange thing that he had just happened 
to die in Jye Singh’s city, and on his 
return, after so many years’ absence, to 
Rajpootana.” He left two sons, and a 
woman who was really his wife, and 
universally so considered, but who, be- 
ing of an inferior caste, could not l>e 
regularly joined to him by the Brah- 
nunical rites, — a circumstance which I 
rejoiced to hear, as it put the burning 
herself out of the question. He had 
left her and his boy^ at Seetapoor, but 
expected to meet them at Nusseerabad. 
Alas! how nearly had he arrived at 
the place where he looked forwards to 
a reunion with those whom he loved ! 
His body was burnt in the course of 
the day, and I had an inventory made 
of his goods. This is the second death 
and the fourth separation from illness 
which I have had to regret since tlie 
commencement of my journey. 

The death of the poor soubahdar led 
to the question whether there would be 
still time to send on the baggage. All 
the Mussulmans pressed our immediate 
departure, while the Hindoos begged 
that they might be allowed to stay, at 
least, till sunset. The reasons urged 
cm both sides were very characteristic— 
the former pleading that the /flbce i^as 
unlucky,” and that it was best to get 
out of it as soon as possible ; the other 
that the d!atf was unluck}^, not only |^m 
themelaucnoly omen which had already 
>ccurred, but fh)m its being Tuesday, 


which the votaries of Brahma regard 
as unpropitious for the commencement 
of any enterprise. I determined on 
remaining, not only as, in my opinion, 
more decent and respectful to the me- 
mory of a good and aged officer, but 
because, the things being already packed 
up and ready to put on the camels, it 
would be easy to send them off at mid- 
night, and run the two first stages 
towards Nusseerabad into one. I or- 
dered, therefore, the men to unload 
their camels, many of whom had re- 
ceived their burthens ; and my deter- 
mination to remain was welcomed with 
the kindest hospitality by Colonel Ra- 
.per, and with much joy by the Hindoo 
part , of the establishment. During my 
stay at Jyepoor, Dr. Sniith amputated 
the hand of the poor Brahmin who 
had followed us from Mowah, and he 
was left in the care of the residency 
surgeon. 

February 2. — We set off at half-pa»st 
five this morning ; Colonel Raper went 
with me on his elephant as fur as Ban- 
crote, and 1 thence rode the remaining 
ten miles to Buggeroo, which I found 
rather a pretty place surrounded with 
groves of the tara-palm, a rare sight in 
these inhospitable plains. Yet a great 
part of the soil which I went over in 
the course of the day is not had, and 
the water is everywliere near the sur- 
face. I asked one of iny attendants 
why tliere was no cultivation ? and he 
ascribed it, first, to tfie effects of the 
former troubles, during wdiich no man 
dared plough ; secondly, to the late 
drought, which had p\it a stop to all 
the improvements whicli had siiico 
been commenced, I got this informa- 
tion through an interpreter, for I had 
discovered befoi« that the language of 
the Rajpoots is extremely different 
from tl^ Hindoostariee.' It is, I appre- 
hend, much nearer the Sanscrit, but 
even in the words which arc common 
to them and ^ their neighbours, their 
^ick pronuncmtion, making the ** s ” 
*into “ sh,” or “ dj,” makes it very diffi- 
cult for one who is not ik' 
catch their meaning. ) > ^ 

The events of the firimA 

that Colonel Rape.ifs 
the previous nuBOondfKtt olf^&t^^'i^^ 
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and suwarrs had produced its proper 
effect. The escort now sent with me 
were very attentive to their duty, and 
evidently picked men ; indeed I have 
seldom seen finer or taller young fel- 
lows than they most of them were. 
Their horses and arms likewise were 
good, and in good order, but their 
clothes extremely -ragged and dirty, 
and their wild riding, their noisy 
whooping and hallooing, and the air of 
perfect equality with which they were 
disposed to treat us, were remarkably 
contrasted with the profound respect, 
the soldierly calmness, and handsome 
equipments of Skinner’s cavaliers. I 
was, indeed, prepared to expect a much 
greater simplicity and homeliness of 
manners in the Rajpoots and tribes of 
central India thdn in those who had 
been subjects of the Mogul empire, ^nd, 
even at the court of Jyepoor, I was 
struck with the absence of that sort of 
polish which had been apparent at 
Lucknow ^nd Delhi. The Hindoos 
seem everywhere, when left to them- 
selves, and under their own sovereigns, 
a people of simple tastes and tempers, 
inclined to frugality, and indifferent to 
show and form, 'fhe subjects of even 
the greatest Maharatta prince sit down 
without scruple in his presence, and no 
trace is to be found in their conversa- 
tion of those adulatory terms which the 
Mussulmans introduced into the north- 
ern and eastern provinces. Kiiropeans, 
too, are very little known here, and 1 
heard the children continually calling 
out to us, as we passed tlirough the vil- 
lages, Feringee, ue Feringee ! ” It 
was whimsical, however, and in appa- 
rent contrast with this plainness of 
speech, that the term “ Majpraja,” or 
xSovereign, is applied by them to almost 
cveiy superior. Sal am Maharaja I 
was addressed to me ten or 'twelve 
times in the day by passengers whom I 
met on the roud, and my escort, though 
riding side by side with us, and laugh- 

■ our inehicieut attempts 
understand us, never 
thout dlls title. 

I afternoon an alarm 
robbers in (mr morrow's 
tradi^tnon ^ 


plundered, and, as was said, some of 
them killed, and the country people 
and travellers, in general, were afraid 
to pursue the usual road. The num- 
ber of these marauders was so variously 
stated, that nothing could be ascer- 
tained, varying from one hundred Co 
ten or twelve. We prepared ourselves 
for meeting them. The breakfast-tent 
and dak-horses we sent on, together 
with double the usual detachment of 
Sepoys and all the rannee’s suwarrs, 
amounting to a dozen, who, wild and 
unsoldierly as was their appearance, 
were yet very likely to behave well in 
case of need. Thirty Sepoys formed 
our main body, and five our rearguard, 
while I directed Skimier’s men to re- 
main with Dr. Smith and me, and 
armnged so as to keep our parties 
within a moderate distance of each 
other. Our whole numbei’S were like- 
wise prepared &)r action, ftie Sepoys 
ordered to be j)riined and loaded, and 
the horsemen to have lighted matches. 
Abdullah, with much gravity, brought 
my own pistols, observing that this was 
a country where all who possessed arms 
should carry them. I had, however, 
very little fear that any of these war- 
like preparations would end in blood- 
slied ; and was, indeed, chiefly induced 
to make them from the conviction that 
the robl>ers, if there were any in thtf 
neighbourhood, were well informed of 
all our movements, and that they would 
be little disposed to attiick us when they 
knew we were on our guard. Mean- 
time I was surprised to find how the 
number of the camp-followers had in- 
creased. Dr. Smith saw, in the course 
of the evening, two men lighting with 
their fists, an unusual sight in India, 
and on inquiring into the cause, was 
informed that they were pilgrims going 
to Ajmere, who had taken advantage 
of the protection afforded by our cara- 
van, and had followed it, with their 
wives and families, all the way from 
Meerut. And now at least a dozen, I 
liad neaf^ said twenty, country people, 
women and children, came up, who 
had been detained on the road by fear 
of tl^{>landerm, and hoped to get past 
safely m my train. In this hope uiey 
not d|i^ppomte<L 
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Next morning, Fehruarg 3rel, we 
performed <Hir march in much peace, 
through a very wild and desolate 
country, overgrown with brushwood 
and long grass, but on these accounts 
less disr^ to the eye than the tracts of 
naked sterility wlwh we had lately 
traversed. We passM two ruined forts ; 
round one was still a village, and ad> 
joining to it a large encampment of 
gipeeys. 

I endeavoured to learn some parti- 
culars of the recent fray, but did not 
succeed in any considerable degree. It 
seemed agreed that a good deal of 
money and silver ornaments had been 
taken from the traders ; that these last 
made no resistance, but that, notwith- 
standing, several of them were beaten 
as weli as stripped, but it was not true 
that any had been killed. The robbery 
had taken place between these two vil- 
lages, in w wild countiy which 1 have 
mentioned, but who the assailants were, 
how many, and whence they came, 
nobody seemed to know. 

After a ride of seven coss we arrived 
at Mouzabad, another rather large town, 
with a rained wall, a mosque, some 
good gardens, and several temples. The 
uurgest of these was called by the ran- 
nee’s suwarr, “ Banyan ka Mandur,” 
the Trader’s Temple, belonging to the 
sect of Jains, of whom 1 gave an ac- 
oofmt friHu Benares, and who are nu- 
merous in all the west of India, where 
they nearly engross the internal traffic 
of &e country. This building was ex- 
ternally richly carved, and appeared, 
like that which 1 had seen at Be- 
nares, to contain several apartments; 
bat we were not permitted to see the 
inside, thougb^ the suwarrs, without 
semple, took us into the court, and up 
to the terraced tool, walking with their 
shoea cm, in high contempt (as became 
tlie Bmppoi ^children of ^ sun^O 
both or ffaie tradeamen and their deity. 


buil^ng, and beyond this again, and, 
as I conceive, immediately over tlie 
image of Painn&th, three high pyramids 
of carved stone are raised like those of 
tlie principal temples in Benares. 

February 4. — From Mouzabad we 
went to Hirsowlee, six coss, over a 
country little different from what we 
had traversed since we left Jyepoor, 
equally level, equally ill cultivated and 
ill inhabited. Being on my elephant 
the first part of the way, I saw to my 
right-hand, at the distance of seven or 
eight miles, a large piece of water which 
1 supposed to be a part of the celebrated 
salt lake of Sambur, which supplies all 
northern and western Hindostan with 
that necessary. I could not positively 
ascertain the fact, however, at the time, 
because I had no natives of the country 
neaf^ me, being attended by Skinner's 
suwarrs. I asked the rannee's jKJople 
when we came up with them, but could 
only learn that they had not seen it, 
which on horseback they certainly 
could not do, and that it lay several 
coss out of our way. Our own course* 
was evidently not a direct one, and 
I ascertained the cause to l>e that the 
rannee’s people were obliged to take 
us to tliose places only where there 
were crown lands, or where tlie tlta- 
koors were dis|)osed to resp<-ct her 
authority. Of these j^mtry we had met 
several within these frw days, generally 
seated in covered carts drawn by white 
oxen with gilt horns, and escorted by 
men armed with matehlocks and salm 
'JThey saluted us courteoiur^ly as we 
passed, but did not show any desire to 
enter into conversation. 

We had to-day also a proo^ which 1 
did not expect, uiat tfte govenament of 
Jyepoor was not quite without an annv, 
since we met thm Hepoys who sard 
^ raiwite'a pay, and 
ibtm baitiilitme irflheni. 

” ^ ^ army 

bad 

!S*y 
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several months in arrearA He mode 
shift, he said, to support nimself, but 
his wife and children at home were 
starving. Dr. Smith asked him if he 
should have preferred the Company's 
service, to which he replied that it was 
a very good service, the best in India, 
but that he could not endure the strict- 
ness of the discipline, and above all the 
corporal punishment. None of his race, 
he said, could endure a blow. He who 
spoke this was a Patan from Rohil- 
ciind, but most of our other men were 
Rajpoots, distinguished by their strings 
and tlieir badges of gilt metal, a sun, 
and a man on horseback, which they 
wore round tlieir necks in memory of 
their great ancestor the radiau| Su- 
rya,’* or Apollo. 

Dr. Smith, in the course of the day, 
gave these poor fellows what they con- 
sidered a great treat, that is, a lump of 
Malwah opium. All the liajpoots in- 
dulge in this practice, and many to a 
grreat excess, but as the remainder of 
their food is so simple, and they touch 
no otlier stimulant of any kind, it of 
course does them less harm than Euro- 
peans. Our Rajpoot escort had now 
got into so high good humour wuth us, 
that nothing could surpass their atten- 
tion and atttmdance, and though their 
stylo of attention was very different 
from the polished and profound respect 
of the Hmdoostanees, it Jind so much 
apparent cordiality in it tliat I Ix^gan 
to be much pleastxl witli them. They 
remindtxl me of the Tchernoymorsky 
Coss^ks. They are certainly a fine- 
looking p(x>ple, and their complexion 
the fairest that I have seen in India. 

W e walked at night about the town, 
which lias a mud wall aiid fortress, 
with a very deep ditch. The bazar is 
large, but tlio principal object worth 
seeing is, as ttsual, the Jain v temple. 
We were amused by the a 

s[>]endid nuptial proces8ioii^,o& Mcmmt 
of the tietrcihal of the so&'ttf 
bouriitS to the doughwr .iif K 
1^. tittle bcjr an 

a lonraara^^erloetae- 



lu his passage through the streets of 
the town, fireworks were let oft’ at in- 
tervals, and all the roofs of the houses, 
as well as the ramparts of the fort, were 
covered witla spectators. . The towns- 
people were veiw civil in securing us a 
good place, and seemed pleased with 
the interest which 1 felt in the show, 
and with my wishing the little bride- 
groom “go«i luck.” They told me 
that he was to be taken for that even- 
ing to tlie house of his new father-in- 
law, where the ceremony of affiancing 
took place, but that he and the little 
girl were to remain for some years 
with their respective parents, when the 
second and real marriage would be 
celebrated. ' 

In the evening I took leave of the 
vakeel, who, before he went, delivered 
a long message from the rannee, ex- 
pressive of her earnest desire t^t I 
would stand her friend with Govern- 
ment, and in which she sought to justify 
herself for her conduct in removing the 
rawul and employing the present mi- 
nister. She was anxious t^t I should 
bike charge of a letter fi-om herself to 
Lord Amherst, and her messenger dwelt 
much on her great desire to have peace, 
and on the frauds and peculations of 
which, as she should be able to prove, 
the rawul had been guilty. I told ftie 
vakeel that the maharannee might de- 
pend on it, that the British Govemment 
had not the least desire, so long as she 
lived in peace, and governed her sub- 
jects milaly and justly, to diminish her 
authority, or lessen her son’s territory. 
That 1 did not think such a letter as 
she wished me to take charge of could 
be of any use to her, as it was the cus- 
tom of Britisl^ governors to settle all, 
matters of state in “ Sudder” (council); 
and before Lord Amherst could reM 
her letter it must be translated, and by 
thus becoming public might do her in- 
jury, as giving offence to Sit David 
Ochterlony and Colonel Raper. That 
shc%ight depend on having any paper 
which she chose to send through thoee 
two officers duly laid before Goyem- 
meal; and. that she had beUpr draw up 
a«:s|bppng.au^^ as die.omUd for 
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her, and the confidence she had rejwsed 
in me, I begged leave to offer two pieces 
of advice : First, 1 had heard that she 
had laid out a great deal of money 
among difiererit saliibs amd their ser- 
vants, in order to gain their friendship 
and interest. I assured her that she 
imposed on if she did sojlthat tlie 
probability was that the sahibs knew 
nothing of the matter, and that she was 
Qfily enriching their nioonshees; but 
that, above all, there was no sahib 
at Agra, Delhi, or elsewhere, except 
Colonel Raper and Sir David Ochter- 
lony, whose friendship and interest 
could be of any use to her. Secondly, 
I observed that I had been informed 
she had ordered one of her female at- 
tendants to be put to death without a 
r^ular trial, and that others were in 
fear of their lives. I earnestly urged the 
vakeel to tell her that there was nothing 
which could do her so much harm 
as these rash and violent proceedings, 
since there was nothing which shocked j 
the English so much. That if her ! 
servants did anything worthy of death, 
it was good to bring them to open trial 
according to the Hindoo law, and before 
the usual magistrates ; and that it was 
desirable at this tinte, to prevent slan- 
derous reports, that whenever sentence 
of death was lawfully pronounced, her 
nkouchtar should state the circumstances 
of the case to the resident. I was then 
* asked if, when I returned to Calcutta, 
I, would allow her vakeel there to visit 
me, and consult me about her affairs ; 
to which I answered, that I should t)e 
always glad to hear of her prosperity ; 
and I said also that when 1 next wrote 
to Lord Amherst, I would inform him 
the kindness and attelgion with which 
she had treated me. I concluded with 
again advising her to place confidence^ 
in Sir D. Ochterlony and Colonel RapcT, 
and to do her utmost to secure their 
favourable opinions. Having tlius sent 
her the b^ advice I could, 1 the 
vakeel n8r present and certified of 
good behaviour. I bad been so much 
dissatisfied with him in the former 
of the march, that, I believe, 
e had vO^ fidnt expectations of either 
fne other; sO that nothing 
more profbond than his bows 


I and professions of service in taking 
leave. 

February 5. — The horsemen attended 
me next morning as far as Bandursin- 
dree, a small and poor town in the little 
principality of Kishenghur, where we 
found some servants whom Mr. Moore, 
the resident at Ajmere, had sent to 
receive me, and the jemautdar of the 
village, who said he had orders from 
the raja to provide everything for me. 
From Bandursindree to Kishenghur 
was, I found, not more than eight miles, 
and as we had only come a very short 
stage this day, and us time was precious 
with me, I made arrangements for pro- 
ceeding to Kishenghur on the Sunday. 
Had 1 l>een able to obtain good infor- 
mation of the road, I should have gone 
through, this day, the whole distance 
from Hirsow lee. I here dismissed my 
Jyepoor bearers, having received a 
powerful reinforcement from Govern- 
ment, through the kindness of CapUiiu 
Burns, head of the commissariat of 
Nusseerabad, who, having heard of the 
desertion of my people at Jyepotw, for- 
warded twenty men to meet me. At 
Nusseerabad no ordinary bearers are to 
be hired, but the commissariat keep 
forty or fifty in their ])ay for (govern- 
ment service ; and the letters ■whieli 
(iovemment had written eoacerriing 
me directed them to supply nu‘ with 
every assistance and comfort iu tlu ir 
power. 

February f3. — From BaTnlursin<lr<e 
we went between four and five co^s to 
Kishenghur. The country half-\\j)y 
continued op<'n and barren. After- 
wards, without ceasing to be bari(‘n, ii 
was a gotxl deal covered by thorny 
trees; and at length we ascend<*d i\, 
rugged chain of granite hills, wiiieh 
brought us U> Kishenghur, with its 
walls of solid and sul^stantial masonry, 
its castle on the mountain top, and its 
^rdens fenced with hed^^ of prickly 
pear — ^the whole something like J\J- 
poor in miniature. The tents were 
pitched in a stony and dtwty plain, but 
in rather a pretty situation .*without the 
walls, and enjoymg a viof of the reja's 
palace, a law but rudidy huiU fbrt on 
the banks of a fine po(d M %ater, ^\ih 
a n^gha of green corn-field^ and a 
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background of bare and rugged hills. 
We found nothing ready either for our- 
selves or for our animals. The people, 
though civil, would furnish no supplies 
without the raja's orders, and he had 
married a new wife the day before, and 
nobody dared to apply to him. The 
promises of payment brought, however, 
a scanty supply, and soon afterwards, 
about ten o'clock, a message came from 
the raja in divan, with his order to 
supply whatever was wanted, and an 
inquiry whether I wished him to call 
on me. I returned for answer that I 
had no design to give him that trouble, 
and tliat I intended to call on him at 
any time in the afternoon that suited 
liim, adding, that it was not my custom 
to go out in the heat of the day, and 
that 1 was obliged to leave Kishd^d^htir 
early in the morning. The messenger 
Siiid he would briqg me word imme- 
diately, but never retumed, a circum- 
stance which the servants ascribed to 
the raja's having by this ti me f dosed 
himself >^ith opium. JThe result\aved 
me some trouble, and w'as only remark- 
able CIS being inctuisisteiit with the mo- 
desty and simplicity of the first message. 1 


The raja was described to me as a 
young man of twenty-five or twenty- 
six, of a dissipated character; his ter-: 
ritory is small and barren, but his ex- 
penses must be very trifling, except so 
far as his many relations, for all his 
clan consider themselves as his kins- 
men, are burdensome to him. At night 
he sent me some guides for our hext 
day's journey, and some coolies whom 
I did not want ; but, to my surprise, 
did not send an escort which I had 
asked for the horses, which were 4x)%e 
sent on half-way; he, however, after- 
wards thought better of it, since, when 
we set out, a dozen horsemen presented 
themselves, but too late to be of any 
service. The corn, in the neighbour- 
hood of Kishenghur, 1 was sorry to see 
a good deal blighted, as if with frost 
after rain. We had had no rain which 
could have done any mischief, and this 
w'as the first blight which I had seen 
in liajix)otaua. The soil is very barren, 
but water is found everywiiere, so that, 
with industry and good fortune, plenty 
may be obtained. On these light soils, 
blight is, I believe, always most 
fatal. 
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AJMERE TO NEEMXrCH. 

'j^mere— ^Remarkable Fortress — Mussulman place of Pilgrimage — Encampment of Brinjarreea 
^ — Nuaseera,bad — Bhats and Charuns — Captain Todd — Boolees — Bheel manner of Fishing — 
Bheels — Rauah of Oodeypoor — Chittore — Anecdote of Rannee — Marble Tower — Night 
Blindness. i 


February 7. — We marched to ‘Ajmere, 
about seveuteen miles. The country 
was as barren as ever, put more hilly, 
and saved from a wearisome uniformity 
by clusters of thorny trees and thickets 
of the cactus. Among these we found 
a considerable number of camels graz- 
ing, and were passed by some irrej^ar 
troops and some Sepoys in red, ithd 
pretty neb*ly equippea like those in the 
Compaitty's service, who said they be- 
long^ to the Maharaja Sindia. What 
they could be doing here now that he' 
had ceded all his territories in. this 
neighbourhood and within a hundred 
miles of it, I could not conjecture. Dr. 
Smith, who put the question, had for- 
gotten this fact, or would have asked 
them where they were going, and I, 
.having supposed that they belonged to 
the Company’s service, had ridden on 
before pnd md not hear the question or 
reply. They Were lill infantry ; the 
irregulars had matchlocks, swords, and 
fields ; the regulars <Hily differed from, 
our troops as having which our men 
frequently cariy when on a journey, 
sabr^ in addition to their muskets And 
bayoneti|. The cactus or prickly jjear 

S ows very strong cm these Darren hills. 

r; Clarke in his travels through the 
I|9]y^ Land spbaks of it as likely in 
certain latitudei^ to afroj^ an ^pene* 
tmble fr^fication, and I now^asked 
Dr. Smith if it were ever used in the 
‘‘bound hedge!’ ^of im Indiail town. 
He answered that it was found very 
ea^ to;^t ddam eith^ with axe of 
earn; aad that -ncihiw. answered so 
well as a iffick plantar of hipdbooi. 


which, though not prickly, are impe- 
netrable, and can be neither bunit nor 
cut down without great loss of time and 
risk from the fire of the besieged. 
The union of {he two, as in the fortifi- 
cation of Marapoor, which I have pre- 
viously naentioned, would seem the K*st. 

I was disappointed in the first view 
of Ajmere, which I had expected to 
find a large city, but which is only a 
well-built, moderate-sized town,|Sn the 
slope of a high hill^or what really de- 
serves the name of mountain. The 
buildings are chiefly whitewashed, and 
the surrounding rocks have some thorny 
trees and brushwood on them^ which 
hide their barren uess, and make a good 
Mckground to the little ruinous mosques 
smd Mussulman tombs, which are scat- 
tered jpound the circuit of this holy city. 
Above, on the mountain top, is a very 
remarkable fortress, called Taraglmr, 
nearly two miles in circuit, but, from 
its irregular shape and surface, not ca- 
pable of containing more than 12{)(> 
men. It is, however, a magnificent 
place of arms m many respects. I'he 
rock is in most parts quite inaccessible ; 
it has an abundant supply of good 
water, in all seasons, from tanks and 
cisterns cut in the Hve rock. There 
are bomb-proofs to a vast extent, and 
storehouses like wells, where corn, 
ghee, need tb be fe and, with 
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The xnaiii attraethm of Ajmere in 
the eyes* of its Mtwwjman visitors^ 
is the tomb ^ ^ekh Kajah Mowiid 
Deen^ a celebrated saint, whcee mira- 
cles are renowned all over India. The 
Emperor Acbar, great and wise man as 
be and suspected of placing little . 
faith in the doctrines of Islam, made 
nevertheless a pilgrimage on foot to 
this place to implore, at the saint’s 
tomb, the blessing of male offepring. 
The crowd of pilgrims who met us, or 
whom we overtook during the last 
three or four days, showed how much 
the shrine is still in iashion ; and in 
Malwah it is not uncommon for pil- 
grims who have been at the Ajmere 
Durgah, to set up a briek or a stone 
taken from the sanctuary, near their 
dwelling, and to become saints them- 
selves, and have pilgrimages made to 
them in consequence of such a posses- 
sion. • 

Nor are they Mussulmans alone who 
reverence this tomb. The Sindia fa-# 
mily, while masters of Ajmere, were 
magnificent benefkctors to its shrine, 
and my own sirdanand the goomashta 
Cashiram were quite as anxiqus to 
come hither as if it had been one of 
their own holy places, 1 regret that I 
could not s€*e it, but we were encamped 
at some distance from the city, and it 
blew all day long a dry nor^-wpter, 
which filled the air in such a xninner 
with dust as to make going about ex- 
tremely painful, I sate waitiug in my 
tent in the liope that it might abate to- 
wards evening; but it only became 
bearable as it grew dusk,^ and the ac- 
count which I heard of the tomb dVom 
Mr. Moore was not such as to lead me 
to incur any great inconvenience in 
order to visit it. My servimts described 
it as of white marble, with a great deal ' 
of golden and silver ornament ; but Mr, i 
Mwire said that, though rich, it was i 
neither finely carved nor of any parti- ^ 
eular curiosity. j 

Tiie exuporors of Delhi showed Ih- ] 
vour in wys to Ajmere, btrt; in i 
a xmhie ifresh^water 4 
just above the i 
np'the gore of an ex» A 


sheet of water now four 
during the rains six miles in dreifii]^ 
ference, sufiEicient in industrious 
to give fertility t6 all the neighbour- 
hood, As it iS| It afibrds the means of 
irrigation tt> a large district on its 
f banks, supplies abundande of excellent 
water to the citizens of Ajmere, is full 
of fish, and would; if there were any 
boats, be an excellent place for sailing. 

Mr. Moore lives in a small house 
fitted up out of a summer-house erected 
by Shah Jel^guire on the very bund’’ 
or dam of tliis lake, and with its waters 
beating against the basement. The 
building is prettily carved and lined 
with white marble, but a much meaner 
edifice would, in such a situation, be 
delightful. There is no fiood-gate in 
the bund, nor does any water escape 
that way ; whatever is superfiuous being , 
diverted right hand and left, and em- 


plwed in sigriculture. 

Three coss west of Ajmere is a cele- 
brated Hindoo temple named Pokur, 
which, fipom the remoteness of its situaf- 
m firam the more populous parts of 
iudostan, is au^bject of much interest 
and curiosity with people from the east 
and the Deckan. . 

My tent was very nearly blown over 
in the hurricane of to-day, and every- 
thing in it filled with sand, from my 
bed to my book-boxes and iukstanX 
But, though longer in duration, the 
storm was not greater in violence than 
some which I have seen in^Calcutta. 

Fehruary 8. — We preceded to Nus- 
seerabad, fbufteen very long miles, over 
a sandy and rocky plain, border^ on 
each side by mouuta^ which woiUd 
have b^n pictaregquefi^ they hadw 
less bleak and barren mreground. The 
hills are nqw much improved in sixe ; 
the little della and stony plains be- 
tween their ranges are inhabited by a 
rac^ of people cwed Mhairs, bomiw 
Mussulmans, bu^ paying no regard 
to religion of any k:^d, aud robbers by 


dpter,' 1 ^ convey^ difiereixt | 
'tba remt i» a fine ! 


to reli^on of anylu^d, aud robbers by 
pfi^esmxoi, Knox told me 

that bn^ first coming into this 

diairkt^ a ipod of trouble with 
them. Siima lu^ never be^ able to 
tanm themj md bur troops fimnd much 
difSculiy in into theiT 

' They verebVought 


at length to ask for an audience of the 
general, and like the Poharrees of 
Rajmahal, whom they seem greatly to 
resemble, were easily conciliated on 
their being promised protection from 
their lowl^a neighbours, and obtain- I 
ing an immunity of their lands from 
tribute. A corps of light troops has 
been raised among them to their gre^t 
delight, and they have been both brave 
and faithful under British officers. 
Brigadier Kno;x apprehends. them to 
be of the same race with the Bheels 
and the other inhabitants of •the moun- 
tainous parts of tndia. 

We passed a large encampment of 

Brinjarrees,”^ or carriers of grain, a 
singular wandering race, who pasfe their 
whole time in transporting this article 
from one part of the country to an- 
other, seldom on their own account, but 
as agents for more wealthy dealers. 
They move about in large b^ies with 
their wives, children, dogs, and loaded 
bullocks. The men are all armed as a 
protection against petty thieves. From 
the sovereigns and armies of Hindostan 
they have no apprehensions. Even 
contending armies allow tliem^ pass 
and repass safelyj^ever taking their 
goods without purchase, or even pre- 
venting them if they choose from vic- 
tualling their enemy’s camp. Both 
sides wisely agree to respect and en- 
courage a branch of industry, the in- 
teiTuption of which might be attended 
with fetal consequences to both. Flow 
well would it be if a similar liberal 
feeling prevailed between the belli- 
gerents ik Europe ; and how much is 
our piratical system of warfare put to 
shame in this respect by the practice of 
those whom we call barbarians ! 

Kusseerabad is a pleasanter place 
than, fromlill the bad rej^rts I had heard 
of it, I had expected. The cantonments 
are very regular and convenient, tke. 
streets of noble width, and thero are a 
sufficient number of stpnted parkin- 
souim about the gardenia to save the ' 
view from that utter uakqdness which 
is usually se^n in Bajpootana. Many 
wells and t#o ox tanks have 

been constructed doce the English i^ed 
but most of iQie w^^ is bnpkisk. 
QBtim regales tfaiite 


thq soil is light Imd the rock is very 
the surface, &d I have no doubt 
that the peepul and ma]|y other trees 
would Succeed if plants sufficiently 
thick in the first instance. They would 
be a great accession to the place, not 
only for beauty but for shade, for 
shelter from ■ the bitter winds, and di- 
minishing the quantity of dust, which 
is the chief plague of the station. In 
contradiction to all I had been pre- 
viously told, I find that Nusseerabad is, 
even now, perhaps, the healtliiest sta- 
tion in India ; and the climate is plea- 
sant at all times except during the hot 
winds. The rains in this parched land 
are welcomed as refreshing, and seldom 
are sufficiently steady to keep ])eople at 
home a whole day together. The force 
stationed here is considerable, and I 
found a more numerous society than I 
expected in so remote a spot, and which 
had been represented to me in such 
gloomy colours. Fniit- trees will not 
grow here, but they have abundant 
supplies from Pokur, the place of pil- 
grimage which I have just mentioned, 
and which is renowned tor its gardtuis 
and vineyards. The'gra|x?s are by fur 
the best and largest in India, and equal 
to those of Shiraz. Siudia still reuuns 
a kpuse and garden at Pokur ; so that 
it is probable his troops, whom we met 
the other day, were g(>ing to <lo duty 
there. •The sanctity of the placf is re^- 
nowned all over India, but of its iKniuty 
and fertility I had never heard b d'orv. 
The country indeed of Kajj ootaiia, as 
I was now given to uudei‘««tand, 
not iiicreas^j lu sterility in ]sr(jpnrtioii 
to its approach to tik? western <}esert. 
Captain Sandys, the quarter-muster- 
general of the district, bad travelled 
considerably beyond Joud{K>or ; anil lie 
described the w hole province of Mar- 
war as l>etter soil and in a U-tter state 
of cultivation tlnm either dyejKWir, 
Ajmere, or Meywar (the south-wc'Stern 
tract, including Oodeypoor and Ne«s 
much). Marwar, indeed, escaped better 
during the troubles, aa bdng mrther offi 
from the Piinferrees. Tbb weife are 
very deep, and f^cultuio therefor© 
expensive. Thev}Ui^ge»,lmwev«r#w 
in a good state, Ibe corn well 

and ooYeiing.a large 


cotton the finest he had ever seen. The 
oxen and aheep, also, give evidence of 
the goodn^ of their pasture, being the 
largest and most highly prized in all 
this part of India. A pair of good 
Marwar bullocks, fit for drawing a 
native carriage, and trained to trot, will 
be reckoned cheap at from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred rupees, and 
those of Sind are still dearer. 

The castle of Joudpoor, in which the 
raja resides, Captain Sandys described 
as extremely magnificent; and a draw- 
ing which he showed me fully con- 
firmed his statepient. It is as large as 
Windsor, less strikingly situated, and 
of more simple and solid architecture, 
but in many respects fully equal to its 
rival. It is strange to find such build- 
ings in such a country. In England I 
should hardly he l>elieved if I said 
that a ]f>etty raja in the neighbourhood 
of tlie salt desei't had a palace little 
less, or less magnificent than Windsor. 

During iny stay at Nusseerabad I 
was the guest of llrigadier Knox, the 
oldest cavalry oifioer now in India, and 
who has not seen England sinc« he was 
a lH)y. His house had as yet been the 
4>nly place for divine sers'ice, but was 
not nearly large enough for the station. 
There was a ball-room of sufficient size, 
but objections had Ikmui made to using 
this as a clmrch also, which 1 soon ob- 
viated, and tlie place was directedHo l>e 
got ready for Sunday. On the Satur- 
day preceding 1 held a confirinativm, 
n hen I administered the rite to twenty- 
vSevcn people, the good old brigadier at 
their bead. On Sunday I had a con- 
gregation of about a hiindn?d and 
twenty, of whom thirty-two staid for 
tlit^ saeranu nt. This yrm an interest- 
ing sight in a land where, fifteen years 
ago, Very few Christians had ever pe- 
netrated. 

Timher is excessively dear, and all 
articles of wwKlen fU;riiitnre proportion- 
tthly scarce. When ladies and gentle- 
num go out to dinner parties, they ^d 
their own chairs as well as their own 
plates, knives, and forks, a custom bor- 
rowed from the camp, and veiy sen- 
sible and convenient. At church also, 
evmybo!^ was to bring their own 
aa the soldlera bad wery 


few of them anything like a seal^ I 
begged that the ladies and gentlemen 
would send what supply they could 
spare for their use. A curious muster 
was accordingly made of all the chairs 
in the cantonment, but there were still 
more people than seats. The good-na- 
ture with which my request was met 
pleased me extremely. 

European articles are, as might be 
expected, very deat^'^ The shops are 
kept hy a Greek and two Parsees from 
Bombay. They had in their lists all 
the usual items of a Calcutta ware- 
house. English cotton cloths, both 
white and printed, are to be met with 
teommonly in wear among^he people 
of the coimtry ; and may^ learned to 
my surprise, be bought best and cheap- 
est, as well as all kinds of hardware, 
crockery, writing-desks, &;c. at Pallee, 
a large town and celebrated mart in 
Marwar on the edge of the desert, se- 
veral days* journey west of Joudpoor, 
where, till very lately, no European 
was known to have penetrated. 

I here exchanged my escort of Se- 
poys, I believe, with mutual regret 
They, as their commander, Colonel 
‘Thomas, told me, made a formal appli- 
cation to goon with me to my journey’s 
end; and I, on hearing this, expressed 
the same desire. They were, however, 
M- anted in their regiment after this 
long absence ; and the more so because, 
without them, that regiment, in conse- 
quence of the numbers which had been 
distributed oii different services, was 
almost a skeleton. 

Ftflwnary 1 4 . — I had intended to leave 
Nusseerabad to-day, but my course was 
arrested by the painful news of the ill- 
ness of my poor baby. My first im- 
pression was to set out imm^iately, by 
the way of^Saugor, for tlie Ganges | 
but reflecting that at Neemuch I should 
receive ftirtner intelligence, and be 
better able to decide as to the propriety 
of returning, fii^lved to go on ; Cap- 
tain Fagan, fihe postmaster, having 
very kindly ordered one of the servants 
of nis office to go ^ith me, who was 
empowered to open and examine any 
D&k packets whj;^ n^ht pass ns. 

Accordingly, on February ISth, I 
qnUted KtMeerabad, a place whieh I 
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found so much pleasanter than it had 
been described to ne, that 1 have, per- 
haps, thought too favourably of it. Its 
inhabitants, however, certainly spoke 
well of it ; and of them I have every 
reason to think and speak highly. 1 
have not, in all India, met with a bet- 
ter informed, a more unaffected and 
hospitable society. We marched nine- 
teen miles to Bunaee, a good-sized town, 
situated at the fooi of one of the ranges 
of mountains se« from Nusseerabad, 
with a little old <&tle on an adjoining 
rock, and a good many spreading trees 
round its base, whicli in this country 
are a very unusual and valuable orna- 
ment. The j^ople of the place begged 
that we woula not%eface these trees by 
cutting them for our elephants and 
camels. A great part of the trade of 
their town, they said, depended on 
them, inasmuch as a religious fair w^ 
held annually under their shaae. This 
was just over, and we had met, during 
our march, a number of people return- 
ing from it. Of course I complied with 
a wish so natural; and purchased, in 
consequence, three hundred little bun- 
dles of maize straw as food for tlie 
r three elephants. 

The Greek shopkeeper of Nusseera- 
bad, a Mr. Athanass, a yery decent man, 
rode after me to this place to ask my 
blessing, being the only Christian 
bishop whom he had seen since he had 
left myma. He^ said he usually at- 
tends the worship of the Church of 
England^ but had been ill on the morn- 
ing of last Sunday. He had been six- 
teen years in India, had a brother, also 
a shopkeeper, at Meerut, and their 
family, he said, for two or three gene- 
rations, had come out to make little 
competences in the Ept, and had re- 
turned to sj^id the^venijig of their 
live^in their native country. He was 
verj^nxious to hear news from Greece, 
and I ffelt sorry that I had nothing g^jpd 
to tell him. I prevailed on him to eat 
some cold meat and drink some claret, 
but he would not sit down in the* same 
room with me. Dr. Smith and l^ere 
lodged in an empty bungalow, of 
seveimt constructed along this roi^ for 
the convenience of Sir David Ochter* 
lony, but wMc^h all traveUers 
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use of^hey are sorrv buildings of stone^J 
thatcheh, with no mmitureu nor any 
better doors and windows tnan pieces 
of matting; they, however, save the 
trouble of pitchmg tents, and answer 
every purpose for which they were in- 
tended. 

The raja, or thakoor of the place, 
who resides in the litUe fort already 
mentionetl, is a child, and his mother 
sent to allege his tender age as a reason 
for his not calling on me. In the town, 
where we walked in the evening, are 
two very elegant little temples. % 

FehrxLary 16. — We went to Deeolea, 
SIX co£s. It is a small shabby town, 
with a mud rampart and a ruinous cas- 
tle. The soil apparently improves as 
we go south, but the country is sadly 
burnt up, and bare of every thing but 
thorny trees, which are pretty tliickly 
scattered in some places. 

February 17. — We proceeded seven 
coss to Dabla, a poor town like the last, 
at which we entered on the territories 
of the Ranah of Oodeypoor, and were 
met by one of the servants of Captain 
Cobbe, British resident at that c<)iirt, 
who had prepared cverytliing necessary 
for me. I found here another letter 
from home, with a more favourable ac- 
count of the infant, but a bad aex. ()unt 
of my eldest girl. Now, ho\\evei% 1 
must proceed to Neciuuch. 

All thLs country is strangely tb so- 
lute; yet the uiijiiIkt of tombs and 
ruins which we passed provt.d that it 
had Ix^en well inhal)ited at no ^ery dis- 
tant period. Oodey[>oor was, indeed, 
the district which suftered most from 
the Pindarrees, and from tv o of the 
chieftains who had the greats st iiitlu- 
ence with those horrible roi>bers, Ikip- 
poo Siivdia, a cousin of the xualuiraja, 
and Jumsheed Khtln. The only dis- 
trict which escainxl was the territory of 
Kotah, then administered during tlie 
ranah’s minority by the regent Zalirn 
Singh, of whose character and many 
virtues an intereitting account imiy l)e 
found in Sir Jolm Alalcolm^s Central 
India,” and who* by firmum, personal 
popularity, and the able employment of 
very limited means, made hie Utile 
count:^ a $oxt of E^on amid the jKur* 
roimdmg am court tio ha 
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renowned^ as an asylum for the exiled 
unfortunate from every neighbour- 
ing principality. lie died a few years 
ago, loved by his own subjects, and reve- 
renced even by the worst and most law- 
less of his neighbours. During the time 
of Colonel Monson’s disastrous expedi- 
tion and retreat through these provinces, 
Zalim Singh offered to open his gates to 
his distress^ army, and protect them 
daring the whole rainy season, provided 
Monson would guarantee to him the Bri- 
tish protection against the subsequent 
vengeances of Jeswunt Row Hoi car. But 
he was incurable in his feelings of dis- 
like and distrust towards all tlie na- 
tives of Hindostan. He would not so 
much as confide in the valour and loy- 
alty of his own Sepoys, far less in that 
of a sti'anger ; and he had, perhaps, no 
authority for promising the alliance of 
his Government to any native power so 
distant as Zalim Singh was from the 
then frontier of the Company. The 
generous offer of the regent was, how- 
ever, very properly remembered and 
rewarded when the British became pa- 
ramount in Rajp<X)tana. 

A “ bhat,” or bard, came to ask a gra- 
tuity. 1 (iesireti him first to give a spe- 
cimen of his art, on which he repeated 
some lines of so pure Hindtx), that I 
could make out little or nothing except 
bhadriuath,” “ duccun,’* and other 
words expressive of immense extent, 
and of the different parts of the com- 
pass ; the j)oetry was in praise of the 
vnst conquests of the British. He only 
repeated n very few lines, and seemed 
unwilling to goon, on which one of the 
bystanders, a Dd.k peon, reproached 
him for liis idleness, and rattled off 
twenty lines of the sai^ language in 
high style, and with much animation, 
as a sort of challenge to an Amtebsean 
contest He spoke so rapidly that I 
caught even less of his meaning than 
of the bard’s before, but the measure 
struck me as very nearly approaching 
to the hexameter. The bam rejoined 
with considerable vehemence, and £ 
perceived that, like the Corresponding 
ocmteslto of the nhepherds in Theocritus 
and Virgil, the present trial of skill 
iMMdd degenerate into a scolding 
ngdehi and thevefbre dismissed both 


parties (according to the good old cus- 
tom of Daphhis and other similar arbi- 
ters), ffiving each a small gratuitj^ 
The bhd,ts are a sacred order all 
through Rajpootana. Their race was 
especially created by Mahadeo for the 
purpose of guarding his sacred bull; 
but they lost this honourable office 
through their cowardice. The god had 
-a pet lion also, and as the favourite 
ammals were kept in the same apart- 
ment, the bull was eaten almost every 
day, in spite of all the noise that the 
bh&ts could make, greatly to the grief 
of Siva and to the increase of his trou- 
ble, since he had tojpreate a new Sull 
in the room of ever/* one which fell a 
victim to the ferocity of his companion. 
Under these circumstances the deity 
formed a new race of men, the charuns, 
of equal piety and tuneful powers, but 
more courageous than the bh^ts, and 
made them the wardens of his menage- 
rie. The bhats, however, still retained 
their functions of singing the praises of 
gods and heroes, and, as the hereditary 
guardians of history and pedigree, are 
held in higher estimation than even 
the Brahmins themselves, among the 
haughty and fierce nobles of Rajpopt- 
ana. In the yet wilder districts to tie 
south-west, the more warlike charuns, 
however, take their place in popular 
revergDce. few years ba^. it was 
usuaiypr merchants and tra^Ueii go- 
ing through Malwah and Guzer&t to 
hire a charun to protect them, and the 
sanctity of his name was generally suf- 
ficient. If robbers appear^, he stepped 
forwartls waving his lon^ white gar- 
ments, and denouncing, m Verse, in- 
iumy and disgrace on all w^o should 
iiyure travellers under the protection of 
the holy . minstrel of Siva. If this 
fkiled he stabbed himself ’k'ith his dag- 
ger, generally in the left arm, declaring 
that his blood was on their heads ; and, 
if ail fkiled, he was bound in honour to 
stab himself to the heart, a catastrophe 
of which there was little danger, since 
the vihjent dc^ith of such a person was 
enoo^ to 4^vote the whole laud to 
barirehness, and all who occasioned it to 
an everlasting abode in Padalom 
The bhkts protect nobody; but to 
VSl or beat one of them woodd be re- 
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garded as very disgiaoeful and ill* 
omened ; and presuming on this immu- 
nity and on the importance attached to 
that sort of renown which it confers, 
they are said often to extort money 
from their wealthy neighbours by pro- 
mises of spreading their gr^t name, 
and threats of maJking'them infamous, 
and eyen of blasting their prospects. 
A wealthy merchant in Indore, some 
years since, had a quarrel with one of 
these men, who made a clay image 
which be called after tbe merchants 
name, knd daily in the bazar and in the 
different temples addressed it with hit- 
ter and reproachful language, inter- 
mixed with the most frightful curses 
which an angry poet could invent. 
There was no redress, and the mer- 
chant, though a man of great power 
and influence at court, was advised to 
bribe him into silence ; this he refused 
to do, and the matter went on for seve- 
ral months, till a number of the mer- 
chant's friends subscribed a consider- 
able sum, of which, with much submis- 
sion and joined hands, they entreated 
the bhat to accept. ** Alas I*' was his 
answer, “ why was not this done be- 
Ibre ? Had I been conciliated in time, 
ynur friend might yet have prospered. 
But now, though I shall be silent hence- 
forth, I have already said too much 
against him, and when did the im pre- 
cations df a bard, so long persisted in, 
fall to t^ ground unaccomplished?” 
The merchant, as it happened, was 
really overtaken by some severe cala- 
mities, and the popular faith in the 
powers of tLe minstrel character is now 
more than ever confirmed, 

I find that the European complexion 
and dre^ are greater objects of curiosity 
here than I should have expected ; of 
both they see many specimens in offi- 
cers travelling througli the country, 
and their own tint is so much lighter 
than that of the people of Bengal, that 
my habituated eyes have ceased almost 
to consider them as different from Eu- 
ropeans. I can perceive, however, in 
tlie crowds of women and children who 
come out to see us, that Dr. Smith and 
I are lions of the first magnitude ; and 
an instance whic}i happened this day 
fhows that we im reckoned formidable 


licma too. A girl of about yam 
oLd^ whom we met in oar wfaik 
the town, stopped short and exclaimed, 
in a voice s^lmost amounting to a cry, 

Alas, mighty sir (‘ maharaja’), do 
not hurt me I I am. a poor girl, and 
have been carrying bread to my fhther/’ 
What she expected me to do to her 1 
cannot tell, but I have never before been 
addressed in terms so suitable to an ogre. 

All the provinces of Meywar were, 
for a considerable time after their con- 
nection with the British Government, 

I under the administration of Captain 
Todd, whose name appears to be* held 
in a degree of affection and resj>ect by 
all tlw upper and middling classes of 
society, highly honourable to him, and 
sufficient to rescue these poor people 
from the often-repeated charge of in- 
gratitude. Here and in our subsequent 
stages we were continually asked by the 
cutwals, &c- after “Tod(f Sahib,” whe- 
ther his health was better since he re- 
turned to England, and whether there 
was any chance of their seeing him 
again ? On being told it was not likely, 
the} all expressed much regret, saying, 
that the country had never known (juiet 
till he came among theiii, and tliat 
everylKxly, wlu‘ther ricli oi* poor, ex- 
cept thieves and Piud.'irree^, loved him. 
He, in fact. Dr. Sinitli told too, loved 
the people of this country, and under- 
stood their language and luanner^ in a 
very unusual degree. He wa^ on terms 
of close fViendship with Zaliin ^ifigb of 
Kotah, and has left a name tlu je as 
honourable as in Oodeypoor. Hifr mis- 
fortune was that, in cousequenee of his 
favouring the native princes so much, 
the Government of (talent ta were led 
to suspect him of corruption, and con- 
sequently to iiaiTow his powers and as- 
sqpirite other officers with him in his 
trust, till he was disgusted and resigned 
his place.’*‘ They are now, 1 believe, 


• 'rhe E<litor is imieh concerned to find that 
this psAsaj^e h5« given pain to a pcrHf»n for 
whom her hosband leU tite greatest TC8i>ei-t 
4 Mid esteem. She in anxious therefore to to- 
move any vAfavourable impression whic}) may 
exist on tlte subject by staff that, she now 
has the authority of a m&ntleman, who tlie 
time was a wietnlwc of <^une|i, 

to say, that no s»eh Waa4v«r%ed 

oitColaiiol.Todd^ ' 
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well tMtiftfled that their sospicions were 
groimdless. Captain Todd is strenu- 
ously vindicated from the charge by all 
the officers with whom, I have con- 
versed, and some of whom have had 
abundant means of knowing what the 
natives themselves thought of him. 

There is a castle at Dabla, but much 
dilapidated. The thakoor, its owner, 
is ill disgrace, and has sought refuge at 
Kotah, where he now resides in exile : 
the supplies were consequently scanty 
and dear, and the elephants had to go 
a long way before any trees could l>e 
found for their forage. What was 
worse still, a good deal of altercation 
and recrimination occurred, as to the 
question whether the money which I 
paid found its way to the poor |>easants. 
Alidullah said the cutwal of the place 
had comphiined to him of its having 
been intercepted by the Si‘poys, but the 
cutwal has, in iny presence, and in 
answer to my questions, dc*clartxi that 
all had been received. On the other 
hand, Abdullali had Iveeii accused, by 
S()me of the Stqxiys of frequent extxir- 
tion during our journey. So difficult 
is it to find out tJie real state of the 
case among a people in whose eyes a 
lie is not disgraceful, and, if an offence, 
a very venial one I A g<xxi many of 
the tnulesnien and merchants of this 
neighbourhotxl aix* natives of Biccauere, 
a ceIebraU‘d city in the desert, and 
generally return, w hen they have made 
a little money, to end their days in that 
place -a remarkable iiishincc of the 
love of tionntry, inasmuch as it stands 
in one of the most inhospitable regions 
of the earth, with an ocean of sand on 
every side, and all the drinkable water 
in the place is monopoliijed and sold 
4)ut by the Govemnreht. Alx)o, re- 
specting which I asked several ques- 
tions, lies, as I was told, forty coss 
directly west of Oodeypoor, in a very 
wild and thinly-inhabited country. On 
every account, I appj'ehend I have done 
well in not going there in this^ason 
of drought and scarcity. ^ ^ 

Febrmrf/ 18. — Fromuabla to Bu- 
naira is about sixteen miles ; the country 
rather improves, at least, it is not so 
nakedt though the timber Is little better 
lhatt thbmy tiii^ Bonaira is a large 


walled town, prettily situat^ iu the 
midst of gardens and fields, at the foot 
of a range of craggy and shabby hills, 
on one of which is a very fine castle, 
larger than that of Carnarvon, and in 
good repair. The raja, who resides in 
It, came out to meet me at the head of 
a considerable cavalcade ; he was splen- 
didly dress^ with a very glittering 
turban, a shield slung on his back, and 
a remarkably elegant sword and dagger 
in his sash. His horse was led by two 
grooms tolerably well clothed ; the attire 
of his silver-stick and standai^-bearers, 
and other servants, was not in verj'good 
repair, and his own cane was carried by 
a naked boy of about fourteen. He was 
an elderly man, and had lost many of 
his teeth, which made it very difficult 
for me to understand him. This does 
not seem an usual infirmity in India, 
but the raja’s red eyes and eager ema- 
ciated countenance sufficiently proved 
him to be an opium-eater. On our first 
meeting we endeavoured to embrace, 
but our horseslfthrew themselves into 
such offensive attitudesJ and showed 
such unequivocal signs or hostile inten- 
tions, that we could only touch each 
other's hands, I know not how Cabul’s 
courage rates, but he looked as if he 
would have torn both the raja and his 
horse into shreds. When our steeds 
were a little pacified, we rode abreast 
a short distance, and began a conver- 
sation. It is, fortunately, the custom 
in this part of the world for persons of 
very high rank to converse only through 
tlie medium of a confidential servant, 
and I gladly made use of this etiquette, 
using the Ddk jemautdar, whose Hin- 
doostanee I understood pretty well, as 
the channel of communication with the 
muttering old Rajpoot. The effect, how- 
ever, of this procedure was abundantly 
ludicrous. ** Tell tlie Raja Sahib that 
I am happy to meet him, and hope he 
is in good health thus rendered, “ The 
Lord Sahib decrees that he is happy to 
see your worship, and hopes you are in 
good health." “ Tell the Lord Sahib 
that I am in very good health, thanks 
to his arrival and provision^ and that 
I hope he is well rendered, The 
Rsya Sahib makes representation tiiat 
he is very well, thanks to Huaaoor^i 
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ftc. Ia this way | Bheelwara is ten mile|;^ihe rqnd for 

Aon^TenoDA snl^eets in <mr way to the four miles woonldkfvetjr ilpree^b^ 

tw^aw, which stonda in a grove of ISiroiigb hills, and imttered 
sealiered trees and shraH at a little Afterawds we entered a plain# 

.dh^^oe foonut^ We passed and better coltiTated than we had seen 

the dam of wnat had been a noble pool any extent of country for many days ; 
of probably one hundred and fifW acr^ the cattle all showed this chan^, and, 
bpt now quite dry, as^was, the raja notw^hstanding the drought had ex- 
'said, another of equal size on the other tended hither also, were in a plight 
side of the town. which, even in England, would not 

We passed also the first field of white hare been called acto^ starvation. At 
poppies which I had seen, a sign ^our about segren miles we passed Sanganeer, 
approach to the opium district CThe a large town and celebrated fortress, 
bungalow commands a very sinking with a g(^ rampart, bastions of better 
view of the raja’s fortress j»n arriving construction than most I have seen, a 
there we alighted and embraced in a glacis and ditch, which showed signs 
most afiectionate sort, after which I of having been a wet one. The w alls 
conducted him in and seated him at my of the town were, however, much dilapi- 
right hand. little more common- dated, and we were told it had been 
place conversation followed, and he took sacked by Ameer Khiln. Here I was 
ins leave. Soon after he sent a con- met by the kamdar, or judge of Bhu- 
siderabie present of sweetmeats, which laria, with a message of welcome from 
/ ordered to be divided among the the JRanah of Oodeypoor ; he was a ^ cry' 
aerrants and soldien. The bungalow / clean and respectable old xuxin, with a 
looked very desolate, and I took the numerous attendance of ragged nuiteh- 
precantion of having my mosquito-net lock men. C 
put up as a security from the scorpions, Bheelwara is a large town without 
which, in such building sometimes any splendid buildings, but with a 
drcq) foom the thatch, and slept at night number of nc^t houses, four long ba* 
veiy comfortably. zars, and a greater appearance of trade, 

In the evening we walked to a neigh- industry, and moderate, but widely- 
bouring hill, where we had another diftused wealth and comfort than 1 had 
view oi the castle and town ; the former, seen since I left Delhi. The streets 
we were told, had stood a siege from were full of hackeries laden with corn 
Zalim Singh of Kotah, who erected his and fiour, tlie shops swred with all 
batteries on the hill where we now kinds of woollen, felt, cotton, and hard- 
w^, but from whence his balls could ware goods, and the neatm^ss of their 
not have reached ramparts, and workmimship in iron far gurpiussed what 
Ameer KhUn had ravaged the neigh- I should have expected to see. Here, 
bmrhood without attempting the castle, too, everybody was full of Captain 
It would doubtless be a place of con- Todd’s praise. The place had ^en 
siderable strength even against an Eu- entirely ruined by Jumsheed Kh^n and 
ropean army, unless they bombarded it, desert^ by all its inhabitants, when 
sin^ there are no neighbouring heights Captain Twd persuaded the ranah to 
which command it, and the rocky nature auiopt measures for encouraging the 
of the soil would msdLe it veiy difficult owners of land to return, and foreign 
and laborious to open trenches. But merchants to settle; he himself drew 
shells woul4 probably, soon compel a ujp a code of regulations for them, ob- 
native garrison to surrender. A good tained them an immunity from taxes 
of cotton grows round the city, for a certain number of years, and sent 
tt^some wheat and barley, with several them nattems of diffi^rent articles of 
palm-tr^ and the whole scene was English manufocture for their imitation, 
interesting and romandc. Burned tombs He also gave money Bberally to the 
and. mosques were scatte^red over the beaufifyii^ their town, tn short, as 
J^Us to a considerable distance. one of the aseithtmtjii oalled cm me 

JPtkruary 19. — From Bunaira to iudd, 
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but there is no need, for we shall iie?6r At the top is a pulley, as in u conmon 
torget him.'’ Such praise aa this froffii ; by which water is drawn from the 
pei^le who had no fbrtheir hopes of; tottom by oxen, but on one side ia^^ 
seeingi^or receiving wy benefit flight of stone stopatn 

himi^ind^ of sterling value. the water's edge, and, with its approadl^ 

Though the country improves, the sometiines ornamented with pilmrBAiid 
people, 1 think, are a smaller race than a kind of portico. The s^ are md 
those to the north, and certainly ihll both bv people who desire to wash 
very fhr short of tiie Hindoostonee themselves, and by those who have nc% 
Sepoys. enough to reach the water fTom 

Febntary 20, Sunday. — We were the surfiauje, and the effect in going down 
again obliged to go a snort stage this is often veir striking. They are gene- 
day, in or&r that I might have, which rally full of pigeons, which build their 
is absd.utely necessary, two entire days nests in crannies of the walls, 
at Neerauch. I tried different ways of Our road was through a country 
arranging the journey so as to secure chiefly covered with open jungle to 
our Sunday's rest, but it would not do. Ummeerghur, distant nine miles. A 
We began our march with a very me- little short of this place we passed the 
lancholy omen. One of the raja's sol- .river Bunass, now a dry channel with 
diers, or chokeydars, for the name of the exception of a narro^ stream of 
soldiers they hardly merited, who had beautiful and rapid water in its centre, 
been sent from the town to take charge It flows eastward, and falls into the 
of the remainder of the grass which Jumna. In the rainy season it is a very 
my suwarrs had left, sate down on the great river, and the suwarrs told us 
parapet of a deep and broad well or they had never seen it so dry before. 

hoolee/' with a wide Might of steps There is another river of the same name 
down to the water's Here he beyond the hills of Aboo and Palhan- 

either fell asleep or was seized with a poor, which falls into the Runn to the 
fit ; at all events he rolled over, fell at west of Guzerfit, a circumstance which 
least forty feet on the stone staircase, has led Arrowsmith into some great 
and was dashed to pieces. He had no errors, iu supposing these streams to 
wife, but left two children, one a hoy rise out of the same lake and flow dif- 
in service, the other a little girl of eight ferent ways. 

years old. Her uncle brought this child Ummeerghur is a good-sized town, 
to me in consequence of ray inquiries, in the centre of which are three very 
and the interest which I took in the pretty temples ranged in a line, and 
business ; the poor little thing seemed built on an uniform plan, with a tomb 
hardly to understand what had hap- on their right hand, where repose the 
f)ened,ir except that something dismal ashes of a rich merchant, their fbunder. 
had t)efallen her father ; and her blub- A considerable manufacture of chintse 
hered chtH.^ks, her great black eyes, seemed going on, and the place bore the 
which were flxed on me between fear marks of apparent prosperity. Above 
and astonishment, and her friendless it, on a high rock, stands a castle, which 
•staus affected me mucl^ I -gave her was conquered last year for the ranah 
money enough to bum me dead body, from a rebellious thakoor. The ranah, 
and leave her something over fbr her with three thousand men, had besieged 
own immediate maintenance, and re- it three months before he asked fbr the 
commended her to the care of her uncle, help of British troops* Finding, how<- 
wlio confessed himself to be her natural ever, that he made no pirogress, he ap* 
guardian. plied to the Irigadier at Neemuch, ara 

These boolees are singular contriv- two battelions and a fbw mortars settled 
ances, and some of them extremely the aflkir in litUe meie than one day* 
handsome and striking ; they are very This was told me by tiie kamdar of ^ 
deep square nits,' about flfteen or twen^ town, and confirmed with a sort of ex** 
across, hewn stone, and nltatiqn by the lemantdar of a troop 

seventF ^ of inegitiar cavaify* who, as his corps 









18 uiider a British officer, and he him- 
self had served in oor arm;^ against 
Asseer^ur, seemed to pique himself on 
being s^ritish, not an O^eypoor soldier. 
Tlie kamdar, together with the “ Potail/* 
or zemindar of the neighbouring district 
(who is here an officer strictly heredi- 
tary, and answering to the Lord of a 
Manor in England), called on me, at' 
tended by a number of men with rusty 
matchloci^ swords, and shields. The 
kamdar spoke very intelligible Hin* 
doostanee, and I thought him a sensible 
man. The potail had the appearance 
of a venerable old former. The whole 
party, attendants and all, entered the 
bungalow in the unceremonious manner 
which Sir John Malcolm ascribes to 
the natives generally of Central India, 
an)i| seated themselves on the ground 
in k bali'circle round me, resting their 
bands on their shields. My servants / 


in the eballow muddy water with sticki, 
neara, and hands in all direedons, but 
there was little execution dosie till four 
Bheels, in the service of tihe Oodeypoor 
government, made their a{q)ear^ce. 
The rabble were then driven away, 
and these savages, with their bows and 
arrows, made in a few hours that havoc 
among the fish which produced such 
plenty in the camp, singling out the 
largest, and striking them with as much 
certainty iis if they had l)een sheep in 
a fold. The magistrates offered to re- 
new the sport for ray diversion in the 
evening, but, Kdng Sunday, I did not 
choose it. I saw the libhennen, how- 
ever, who w ere the first of their nation 
I had met with — middle-sized, slender 
men, veiy' dark, with frames which 
promised Jiardiness and agility more 
than much muscular strength. 7'hey 
were hare-headeii, and quite miked ex- 


were a good deal scandalized at this / cept a small belt of coarse cloth round 
rasticplamness, but there was, evidently, / the Joins, in which they carried their 
no offence intended. On the contrary, j knives. I’heir bows w ere of split ham- 
nothing could exceed the att^tion which boos, very simply made, hut strong and 
they paid us during the day. Fuel and elastic, more so, / think, than tht>se of 


grass were furnished on the most liberal 
scale, and they sent a stoc'k of very fine 
fish* enough to dine our whole camp, 
while all payment was steadily refuse<l, 
except that I was, with some difficulty, 
allowed to give three rupees to the 
fishermen who had worked for us tlie 
^eatest part of the morning. Of the 
fish, indeed, they were glad to disjmse 
as .soon as possible in any way which 
might offer. They were the inhabiUints 
of a large pool close to the castle-hill, 
which appeared, in the rains, to cover 
about eighty acres, being then supplied 
from the Bunass river. It ui^lly re- 
tained its water all the year^ut this 
cruel se^n had. alreacfy brought it 
very low^mnd in a month more they 
calculated that it w'ould be quite dry. 
Accordingly all hands were now at 
work to catch the fish while they were 
yet alive, and people from the whole 
country roui^ about had assembled, 
rather' for this purpose or to purchase 
them, a very large ‘‘ rooee ” beiM to be 
had for a single pice. Ciqitam Gerard, 
an engineer officer who met me here, 
went to the chase, and said it was 
very curious. The fish were pursued 


buffalo-horn, which are generally useil 
in Hindostan. They were alnuit four 
feet six inches long, ami formed like 
those of Europe. Tlie arrows were 
also of bamboo, with an iron head 
coarsely njade, and a long single barb, 
d'hos(i intended for striking fibh ha<l 
this head so contrived as to slip olT 
from the shaft w hen the fish was strurk, 
hut to remain conut'cted w ith it by a 
long line, on the principle of the har- 
poon. I'he shaft, in consefpience, re^ 
mained as a float on the water, and 
not only contributml to weary out flip 
animal, but showed his pursuer which 
way he fled, and thus eual)led him io 
seize it ts. 

We have not yet passed any Hhecl 
villages, but 1 am told that we are g» t- 
ting into their neighbourhood : llheel- 
wara, indeed, though now inhabited by 
Hindoo and Mussulman traders, sliou Id 
seem, in its name, to retain the mark 
of its orimnal population. During the 
period which k emphatically called by 
all the people of this country ** the 
years of trouble,’^ these savages were 
one among the xjEiany scourges whiclt 
laid waste the fields, and iBade tmirel- 
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ttng a despite The revi- frontiei^y tho^h repelled 

vaTof tIie«ajpootgovernm€tttB,and&e after penetmting a few miles, by the 
better system of police which English tarca^lry. He had himself asoehded to 
influence has introduced among them, the height ofnineteen thousand six hull- 
together with the aid which they re- dred feet, or four hundred higher than 
cerve on all serious occasions from the Humboldt had ever climbed amid the 
garrisons of Mhow and Neemuch, have Andes, and the latter part of his ascent, 
put a stop, in a great degree, to these for about two miles, was on an inclined 
depredations ; and the judicious Ihea- plane, of forty-two, a nearer approach 
sures of firmness and conciliation pur- to the peiyendicular than Humboldt 
sued towards the Bheel chiefs, who conceived it possible to climb for any 
have had lands granted them tax-free, distance together. Nothing, he said, 
in order to bring them into regular could exceed the care with which Ma- 
habits, and have l>cen many of them jor Hodgson, Mr. Frazer, and himself 
enrolled, like the Puharrees and had ascertained the altitude of the hills. 
M hairs, in local corps for the defence Each of the accessible peaks had been 
of the roads, have gone far to make the measured by repeated and scrupulous 
savages themselves sensible of their experiments with the barometer, cor- 
true interests, and the kind intentions reeled by careful trigonometrical mea^ 
of tlie English towards them. Still, surement^ checked by astronomidhi^bb" 
however, there are occasional excesses, servations. The inaccessible heights 
though they are chiefiy indulged in had been found by trigonometry, on 
against thc^ Hindoos. A few months bases of considemble extent, and with 
since, one of the bazars at Neemuch / the help of the best and highest priced 
was attacked and plundered by a bodj' instrumen^. The altitudes, therefore, 
of the hill people, who succeeded in of the hil® and the general geography 
getting off with tlieir booty before the of the provinces on the British side of 
troops in the neighI)ouring canton- the frontier, he regarded as about as 
ment could overtake them. And there welj settled as human means could do 
are, doubtless, even in the plains, many it, and far better than4:he same objects 
winy still slab after their late anarchy, have been obtained in most countries 
and «‘x claim, amid the comforts of of Europe. The line at which vegeta- 
peaceful gov ernment, tion ends he states to be about thirteen 

(iiyr us our wiUiness ami our woods, thousand feet. The mountains of Ke- 

<^ur huL** ami caves again/’J maooii, he Said, are considerably more 

7'he son of Mr. Palmer, chaplain of accessible and less rocky than those 
Nussecrabad, a clever boy, who sj^»eaks which lie north of Sabathoo, where the 
the native languages very fluently, scenery is more sublimely terrible than 
Mhile travelling lately with his father can be described. Yet Nundidevi, and 
and mother in tludr way from Mhow, tlie other highest peaks, lie nearer to 
obstwved some Bheels looking earnestly Almorah than to Sabathoo, and the 
at a large drove of laden bulloc'ks which scenery of both these* situations fidls 
were drinking in a ford of the Bunass. short of the upper parts of the valley of 
Ho asked one of the meivrif the bullocks the Alacanandra which flows between 
belonged to him ? “ No,” was the re- them. The more I hear of these glo- 

ply, hut a good part of tliem would rious hills, the more do I long to see 
riavo been oufs if it were not for you them again, and explore them further. 
Sahib Log, who will let nobody thrive But my journeys never can nor ought 
but yourselves ! ” to be mere tours of pleasure, and the 

Captain Gei*ard, I found,Ander a erection of a new church, the location 
very modest exterioAa man^f great of a new chaplain, and twenty other 
science tuid information ; he was one of similar matters may compel me to a 
the* persons most concerned in the mea-' course extrem^ contrary to what I 
suremeut and exploring of the Hima* could desiip ifC were master of my 
laya nlountains, had l^n in Ladak, own ^ 

i^bpiaitedjy beyond the Chinese Ceptahi Gerard had been empl<^ed 
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f ff iffi # time ia atid|ba{q[^g | almost ftnoyin^rtielfM dwHodAet. I 

a^part c^IadyiiLlmdirasm^ bdl^tfais plAoe did lae at 

healUi letonung^ tiie hills, haTiog lea« f^t bect^ h«^ Imd liem^ 
lhad a severe fever at Neemach. He half^oui^s stroUi when I wasntimed 
spoke of Jyepoor as the least hospitable by Dr* Smith, ivho agreed with me 
and most unruly of all tiie Rajpoot and that, but for a few scattered palm-trees, 
Maharatta principalities, and seemed the scene woxdd have l^n entirely 
ratiier to wonder that I had got through English* It would, he said, ^ve been 
it so well, and met with so much gene- Seottish, but for the great size of the 
ml civility. timber, which indeed I have seldom, if 

In the evening we walked to see the ever, seen equalled in our own country, 
fort on the hill, which, thongh it looks I asked the duffildar of the irregular 
extentive and showy from without, is horse if there were many groves as 
within neither large nor interesting, fine os these in our way to Neeniuch, 
The only object of curiosity is a very and was glad to hear that the country 
de^ well, the water of which is drawn would become more and more wo(xly 
up by a wheel turned by bullocks, but and verdant as we advanced. The je- 
which, preposterously enough, is placed mautdar from Ummeerghur made his 
just without the main wall of Uie appearance again to-day. He had, iii- 
castle. de^, promised to go with me as far as 

Pe^uary 21. — From Ummeerghur Chittore, bat now apologized on the 
to Gungrowr is a distance of ten miles, plea that news had arrived of a l)aiid 
the latter half through a jungle of of robbers having made their ap- 
basbes and stunted trees, but with a / pearance near BbeeJwura, the inJia- 
rerjr tolerable road^ though not easy hitants of which place had sent to ask 
to find, on account of tbdjpumber of his assistance. He did not know the 
tracks winding in every direction strength of the banditti, but said that 
through the coppice. Gungrowr is a with the ten men whom he had with 
small town with a castle, perched on a him, he should not be afraid of charg- 
rock at the foot of a range of woody ing fifty Bheels. I asketi him if ijf 
bills. It had been describrn to me as were true that the people of G ungrow r 
only remarkable for the predatory ha- bore so ill a character 7 ** The same,” 

bits of its people. Of these I had no he said, as all the people in the neigh- 
c^pportunity of judmng; to us they bourho^; all bad been thieves, aiul 
were very civil, and the bill for ex- all would be so again if they dared : 
penses brought in by the chief of the Bheels or Rajpoots, there was little dif- 
place was very moderate. But the ference,” He was himself a Massiil- 
situation 1 thought the most beautiful man, a short, but very' strong-built 
I had seen since leaving the mountains, man, with a cheerfhl countenance and 
Our tents were pitched in a plain tra- a good deal of energy of manner, fie 
versed by a small brook which, even said there were one hundred horse stri- 
ncfw, was not dry, and bordered by a tirmed in differemt parts of this district, 
wood of some of the largest maugoe, under a tusslldar and himself, to 
saul, peepul, and banyan trees which I the peace. 7’hey had at first some 
ever saw except at Ruderpoor, above troublesome work, but now things were 
which rose the hills with their rock, reasonably qujet 
brpriiwoo<^ and ruinous towers ; and in I had another countryman with me 
spite of this burning season, the ground to-day, Dr. Gibb, late inspecting sur- 
was so good, and me bropk so abtuid- geon of this district, and Jiist apf^iuted 
ant, that there was a very tolerable a xaemher of the MSitaty Board, to 
tur^ a thing which I had not seen, I take his seit in wtHdh he was now 
nti^t almost say, since 1 left Ben|«l ! marching towards Catcjitta. He is u 
1 delightful walk in the wood As cheerfhl, well-infonnad Ud gentleman, 
soon as the ^y grew cool. In spite d and gave me a gdoA deal of additional 
the ill reputation of the neighboinrhood knowledge respife( fe igL ''0^trift and 
I left my train behind* and ooiddeft^ India. ' 
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hiredaxs, Gboflfoor Ameer Kh ii i > 
and a few others^ make better fiove- 
reigna tban tte Hincmo prinees|frhoiigli 
remoraidesa tohherSf so &r as tnej dare, 
to aU tbdr neighbours, ibey m a ri age 
their ryuts better, are themselvea bet- 
ter educated, and men of better sense 
than the generality of rajas or ranahs, 
and are sufficiently aware of their own 
interest to know that if they ruin the 
peasantry, they will themselves be 
losers. Ameer Khan, like the saintly 
Woggarwolfe, in Miss Baillie’s “ Eth- 
wald,” now that he can no longer carry 
fire and sMord from Bhopal to Joud- 
poor, is grown devout in his old age, 
dresses in sackcloth andVagged apparel, 
fells his beads and reads his Koran 
continually, and is surrounded by fa- 
kirs. He is extremely rich, but his 
aniiy, except a few hous^old troops, 
he was obliged by Lord Hastings to 
dismiss. To prevent the evil of tuni- 
ing such a horde of desperate moi^oose 
tJii fho country'^11 who chose it were 
fnken into tJu* Company's service. But 
Ameei* Khan would stiJ] have found, 
had his s<.*rvioes against Jyepoor lK.‘en 
accepted by (joveminent, iioscarcitj^ of I 
ladlians and vagabonds to join the ban- 
ner of so rciiow ned a lt*atler, and would 
in a few' wtH'ks have l)een ag^iin tlie old 
Patari general, the neighing of whose 
horses was beard tVoin Gunnukteser 
Ghut io the hill of Alx)o. 

The ibuiah of Oode^jMKu* has a large 
cxnnt of territory, and.^n ordinary 
\earsAa singularly fertile one, were 
flux* peo{)le to cultivate it But he 
was quite ruined and be gga red by Bap- 
IKK» Siiuiia and .Jiiinshci^Khiin. Half 
ins rev Clines at least are mortgaged to 
shiolrs and money-lenders, and his 
are pitiably raeketViu order to 
p:.> thx* evori'itant interest of his debts, 
it has Ircii the misfortune of his fa- 
mil) to have been the oldest and purest 
ia India j to Ik* descended iina right 
Inie tVom the Sun without any debasing 
tnixtiire, having resisted all attempts of 
die EiTijxTors of Della to effect an in- 
termarriage of the houses, and reckon- 
ing, I believe, in their pedigree, one or 
two Avatars of the Deity. In conse- 
quence they have been generally half 
mad with ptide,, perpetually marryaig 


omonp; themaelves, fond of show and 
magnificence beyond their mean^ or 
the usual custom of Hindoo sovereigns^ 
and very remarkably deficient in kimw<- 
ledge am mtellimnce* The present 
ranw adds to all these advantages a 
great fondness for opium. Tn conse- 
quence the revehue is collected in the 
most oppressive, and dissipated iif tKe 
most absurd manner, and except in the 
large towns which haTe obtained, more 
or less, the protection of the British 
resident, the country, Dr. Gibb said, has 
profited infinitely less than either Mal- 
wah or the rest of Meywdr by the 
peace which it has enjoyed since the 
destruction of the Pindarrees. Yet, in 
comparison with Jyepoor, the countiy 
is plentiful and thriving. Com is 
cheap, and the number of beggars less 
than 1 have seen on this side of DelhL 
And when the very unfavourable season 
is taken into consideration, I really 
think that present appearances may be 
well accounted for, without supposing 

f any great oppression on the part of their 
government 

The late thakoor, Bui war Singh, 
who was shot, with his two eldest sons, 
alx)ut two month# ago, in an affair with 
our troops at Jioondee, was considered 
ns tlie ablest man in this part of India. 
He was as restless, however, as he was 
active and daring, the iintaraeable 'ene- 
my of the British power, and the per- 
son who chiefly encouraged the raiinee 
of Jyepoor to brave that power. His 
mine, fortunately, exploded too soou. 
Conscious of his own intrigues, he re- 
fused to give any explanation of his 
conduct to the I'esident of Kotah, forti- 
fied himself in his house, and fired on 
four companies of Sepoys who, by a 
fortunate chance for the Government, 
happened tlien to march through the 
country. Finding himself unprepared 
to stand a siege, he sallied out with 
about twenty men, among whoin were 
his sous, and all three fml in the at- 
tempt to cut through the soldiers. His 
youngest son, a boy, has been allowed 
to in&iit his jaghire. 

The weaffier is growing watm, 
though, as yet, by no means oppress!^. * 

I jnust, expect jBome heat, however, be- 
fore I rea^ Baroda^ 


Fd^huury 22,~FKwai tjiutigpoirr to 
CSbSttore is bei^rclBn twelTo ana Uiirteen 
miles* 91 ^Id bat interesting road urind* 
ing throagh woods at the foot of some 
fine rocky bills. The situation of 
Chittore is conspicuous from a consi- 
derable dilbmee by the high rock on 
which the fortress stands, and which 
fiom^its scarped sides, and the build- 
iogs scattered along its crest, suffi- 
ciently denote its nature, even before 
tte precise fbrms of the buildings 
themselves are distinguishable. There 
U a bungalow for travellers near the 
Imnass, but^n a situation withoutshade, 
and too far from the city to answer my I 


threat into exet^on^or do I believe 
he ever intended to to so ; on tiie con- 
trary, all the pec^le called her a 
** moonee,'* or inspired person, and 
treated her, if not with respect at 
least with forbearance. 

The kamdar of .the town,fe very 
nun a splendid dressi, 


well-mannered 
called on me, 
me to see the 


ffei'ed to conduct 
hich was a great 
favour, as it is a tlfing of which they 
are very jealous, and which probably 
not ten Europeans had seen out of all 
the number Who have visite<l and livetl 
ill India, I proposed accompanying 
him at four in the evening, but he 


purpose* The tents were therefore l)eggeil it might not be later than three, 
sent on half a mile fartlier to a small and that we would come on horseback, 
stony plain close to the town gates, since it was, he said, nearly two coss to 


and we followed them through a ford 
of the river, which in this pt^e still runs 
with a cousiderable stream of very 
bright and’ beautiful ^ water. On our 
left hand were the ruins of a long, 
lofty, and handsome bridge of eight 
Gothic arches, and one semicircular one 
in the centre, with a ruined tower and 
^teway at each end. The ford was 
deepr with a sharp, gravelly bottom, 
the road leading tp S both ways ex- 
tremely broken and stony. Our en- 
qunpiog ground was near the bazar, 
and close to a fined>oolee, but bad no 
o&er advantages, l>eing rocky and 
strewed with rubbish and fragments of 
buildings, with oidy a single tree. It 
wasma^, too, mdre uncomfortable by 
the neighbourhood of a popr mad 
w:omai>, who had taken tip her a1>ode 
.under a little shed just long enough 
and high enough to shelter her as she 
)|(y m h^ back, covered with a ringed 
an^' rgving and lamenting, as 
we told* and as I had good reason 
to bfdieye^ mght and day^ 1 gave her 
a i^tfle^ relief* aaJ^ny others in toe 
cam|> she,wen^ in the same 


tope^ and 
Bmm 01 
c^unl if si 



^ sa^ fiuency. 
to her 


Dr. 
with 

War took 1^ bht^e on- 


sWered^ md w^on as betore, 

of rather Votue* last a Sepcmsgid 

ha would bir^k4er head if ^ 4Jtd not 
hcJd hof vtrhich ouietod her for 

a when^fihe brc^ out 

agamrt E& hawOver*^t hU 


toe top of the hili. We accordingly 
joined the thakoor in tht‘ market-place 
of the little old city, wheix? he was 
already mounk*d and ready to accom- 
pany us. Chittore was once the capital 
of this principality, and is still what 
would l>e called in England a tolerably 
large market-town, w’ith a g<K>d many 
pagodas, and a meanly built, but, appa- 
rently, busy bazar. I'lie population 
seem chiefly weavers and dealers in 
grain. The fortress rises immediately 
aljove the town, and extends for a con- 
siderable distance to the right and left 
of it. 7'he rock, where not uaturall ^^ 
precipitoiLS, has l)een scarped h;v'’art ail 
round the summit to the height of frx»m 
eighty to one hundred and twenty feet, 
and is surmounted by a nidr wall witJi 
semicircular bastions, enclosing, as our 
guide the thakoor assure*! us, a circuit 
of six coss, or t^^elve miles. Ol’ course 
it doe^not contain an area pioportion- 
ate to this circumference, since the form 
is extremely irregular, and the ridgt* of 
toe liill in many places narrow. Ihit 
toe length I can easily l>eiieve to W* 
above two coss, and the measurement 
of the wall is, probably, not much ex- 
aggerated, The approach is by a zig- 
road, of yer^easy slope, but stony 
in tod repair, passing under six 
gateways with bcwerses and rude out- 
works, belbra we ariive at the nmin 
^timceof Thewl^le fecc 

of tilb hill, co- 

vered with trees, am Iftn^ 
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the approach is therefore very pic- 
turdaque and interesting. It is certai^y, 
however, not two coss ingradual ascent, 
though it may perhaps fe not far short 
of one% Jn advance or the castle gate 
is art outwork, or barbican, with a 
colonnade internally of octagonal pil- 
lars and canned iraposts, supporting a 
flat terrace, and witli a hall in the in- 
terior, which our guide pointed out to 
us as resembling the hall of audience 
at Delhi I If he had said tlie empe- 
ror’s stables, lie would hav^^en nearer 
the truth, but 1 did not tlMk it neces- 
sary to conti'ndict liim. The gateway 
itself is \ery lofty and striking, with a 
g(X)d deal of carving, in the genuine 
style of ancient Hindoo arcliitecture, 
with no Mussulman intermixture, and 
more nearly resem!>ling the Egyptian 
than anything I liave seen since my 
arrival in this wniitiy. On entering, 
vve first passed through a small street 
of very ancient and singular temples, 
then t)i rough a nari*ow anti mean bazar, 
then, and so long as da\ light histed, 
througli a succession of most extraor- 
dinary and iiittu’esling buildings, chiefly 
ruinous, but some still in gtxnl repair. 
The temples were (ht* most numerous, 
lume of them large, but several ex- 
tnunely solemn and beautiful. Thdre 
Were two or three litth? old palaces, 
eliietly remarkable for the profusion of 
earving 1)esto\ved on rotnns of very small 
dimensitms, and arranged with no more 
regard to <‘onvciii<*nce than a coinnion 
prison . One of these, which is seated 
nn a rook in the midst of a large pool, 
vas pointed out as the residence of a 
%<*ry iH'aiiiiful raniiee, whose fame in- 
tluet'd the khriperor Acl»ar to deintind 
hvr in marriagi*, and, on her father’s 
refusal, to lay siege to CfiTittore, like 
a)u)tb( order to win the 

band of th^TCistei-ii \\u g e lleti . After 
a i()ng si(*ge Ik* suceWuHTTn under- 
mining a part of the wall, on which 
the {irincess in question iwrsuaded all 
her country -wonwm in the garrison to 
retire wilfe her and her children into 
this pahice, where they were, at their j 
own desire, suffocated with the smoke 
of fuel heaped up in the lower upart^ 
«ients, only two remaining alive. The 
sallied mi on tb^ extemy, 


and all di^ flghdng .deeperalefy, 
ther giving, nor aocepfihg quarter. Tit 
two female Burvivors df the cama^ 
were found by Acbar, and given in mar- 
riage to two of his offifsers. I give 
story as I heard it febm the Thakoor 
Mytee Motee Ram. With the excep- 
tion of the romantic cause assigned for 
Aebar’s invasion of Oodeypoor, it is 
indeed ‘‘ an ower true tale,^’ the hor- 
rible circumstances of which may hC, 
found in Dow’s History of Hindostan* 
It is extremely probable that there may 
have been some one high-spirited prin- 
cess who urged her companions to sub- 
mit cheerfully to slaughter, rather than 
to the wretched lot of female captives ; 
hut it is certain that all the women and 
children were slaughtered nearly, in the 
manner described, which, in the blood- 
stained history of India, was of no un- 
common occurrence, and known by the 
technical term of ** Joar,” being an act 
of devotion to Kali, to which men had 
recourse in the last extremity. 

The palace on the lake has, however, 
no appearance of having suffered by 
fire, though the ruins of a long range 
of apartments to the north of the lake 
may very probably have been the scene 
of this sacrifice?, and in this, perhaps, I 
may have misunderstood my informant. 
Just above, and on the crest of the liill, • 
as if connected with this event, stands 
tlie largest temple in the fort, dedicated 
to the destroying powers, with the 
trident c^^^va in front, and within, 
lighted t jfc^ me lamps, in its furthest 
dark reC^Sf a frightflil figure of the 
blood-drinking goddess, with her lion, 
her many hands flill of weapons, and a 
chaplet of skulls. A tiger’s skin was 
stretched before her, and the pavement # 
was stained >vith the blobd of sacrifices 
from one erid to the other.' 
side, on a red cloth, sate three Brah- 
mins, the principal of whom, ,a very 
handsome man or about fhirty^te, wafe 
blind, and seemed to he by the 

other two, and by all tjie bystanders, 
with great deference/ On my 
the temple Vfbich is very ^ 

gave a rupee to the .Brahmuf ' ' 

who with a very ' 

it at the foot of hiS7$ii^ibfo1i^^tel!In 
at Ae earner tifoo. Wt it 
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gift^ a He^todk ncL 

aotioe^ bowererJw either it or mejj 
m^*ely raising ms calm melancholy 
&ce and sightless eyes at the sound of 
my voice, and again turning them to- 
irards the. shrine, while he kept telling 
the beads of his rosary* A large peepul 
grows in the court of the temple, and 
there are many others scattered on 
different parts of the hill. In this and 
all the other temples, I was much struck 
with the admirable masonry and judi- 
cious construction of the domes which 
covered them, as well as with the very 
sdenm effect produced by their style of 
architecture. A Gothic or Grecian 
building of the same size would merely 
have been beautiful, but these, small as j 
they are, are awful; the reason of which j 
may be found in the low and massive 
pioportion of their pillars, in the strong 
shadow thrown by their prmecting cor- 
nices and unpierced domes^n the long 
flights of steps leading to mem Jwhich 
give a consequence to structures of very 
moderate dimensions, and in the cha- 
racter of their ornaments, which consist 
either of mythological bas-reliefs, on a 
ve^ minute scale, so as to make the 
buildings on which they are found seem 
larger, or in an endless repetition and 
continuation of a few very simple forms, 
as to give the idea of a sort of infi- 
nity. The general construction of all 
these buildings is the same, a small 
coprt-yard, a portico, a f^iuaxe open 
buUding supported by pilferu^nd sur- 
mounted by a dome, and be^^ this a 
close square shrine, surmounted by an 
ornamented pyramid. One, one 
cmly, of the buildings on the hil||^ruck 
me as a Mussulman erection, jratl on 
inquiring who built it, I wm toid it 
really was the w'ork of Azeem Usiiftn, 
son of Aurengzebe, who also was for- 
tunate enough to take Chitlore, and 
whb csilled this building “ Futteb Mu- 
hul^' (Victory Halt). It is singular 
that such a trophy should have l.^en 
fUlowed to stand when the Hindoos re- 
coyerM the J)lace. Though uninha- 
bited and falling to decay, it is still to- 
lerably entire. 

There are, besides the pool ' which I 
have* already noticed, many beautiful 
pools, cisterns," and weBs, in different 


parts of thisea;imordiiuU7M]^^^ 
mg, as we were ttssured, to 
of which, however, in the prmmt sin* 
‘ gularly dry season, only twelve have 
water. One of these last, cut in the 
solid rock, and fed by a beautifbl spring 
with a litde temple over it, is a most 
picturesque and romantic spot. It has 
high rocks on three sides, crowned 
with temples and trees ; on the fourth 
are some old buildings, also of a reli- 
gious character, erected on the edge of 
the precip^ which surrounds the 
castle, a long flight of rock-hewn steps 
leads down to the surface of the water, 
and the^hole place breatlies coolness, 
seclusioff, and solentflitjj llelow the 
edge of the precipice, and Mith their 
foliage just rising above it, grow tw o or 
three plantains of a very large size. 

I which were poifateil out to nie as great 
cuj^jj^tties. The kanidar assured me 
that they were three hundred rt^ars 
old, and that they every year produced 
excellent fruit, though, as he truly said, 
there ootilcl be very little eartii on the 
ledge where they were rooted. 'Diey 
prol>ably derive moisture from the 
w^ater filtering throtigli the rampart, 
which here forniS a dam to the ikkU. 
For their great age 1 have only Ins 
authority. 

The mast extraordinary buildings in 
Chittore are two minarets or touer 
temples, dedicated to Siva. siiialler 
of these we only saw from a ilistanee, 
and w'cre told it wa.s now ruinous ■ r)a‘ 
largest, which resembles it in tbrin, is 
a square tower nine stories bigdn ot 
white marble most <*ial>oraU'Iy ca rvid. 
surmount<*d by a cut>ola, and the tvio 
higliest stories projecting, balcony-wise, 
beyond (hose beneath thenijSo that it 
stands on its sinaller end, ^duTc is a 
steep and narrow but safe^aircasc of 
marble within, conducting to seven 
small and two large apartm<*nts, all 
richly and delicately carved w itJi in\- 
tholojpcal figures, of which the miist 
conspicuous and mo.st frequ^itly re- 
peated are, Siva embracing ^Parviiti, 
and Siva in his character of deatroyer, 
with a monstrous cobra de ca^llo in 
each hand. Our guides said that the 
building was five hundted years old, 
but from its beautiftil state of preserva- 
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tf^yyJbr f Mft mxpporn it half that ditriu the day with ibm 

0^^1t 00 &r aa I caM judge by wholJfert is a swaarm ofn|||in^ t3se, 

die €jef about a hundred and ten or a said peevishly ** darkness u the thebe 
hundred and twenty feet high. The for sleep, not for seeing.*' The people 
view feom the top is very extensive, laughed as at a good thing, but 1 was 
but, at the present season of the year, much lUortified afterwards to find that 
there is so much dust and glare that a it was an unfeeling retort The dis- . 
distant prospect cannot be seen to ad- ease of night blindness, that is, of re- 
vantage in this part of India. quiring the full light of day to see, is 

On our return from the fort I found very common, Dr. Smith said, among 
the killedar with a number of people the lower classes of India, and to some 
' round him, seated on the roof of the professions of men, such as soldiers, 
colonnade which I have mentioned. I very inconvenient. The Sepoys ascribe 
paid him some coinplin^ts in passing, it to bad and insufficient food, and it is 
on the magnificence and strength of said to be always most prevalent in a 
his castle, which he received in a surly scarcity. It seems to be the same dis- 
maiiner < iioiigh, barely standing un to order of the eyes with which people 
return my civilities. I suspect that, are afflicted who live on damaged or 
though eoinptdkd by the order of his inferior rice, in itstdf a food of very 
isii}>eriorh to admit ine, lie was not w^ell little nourishment, and probably arises 
pleased at seeing PVnpgees within his from a weakness of the digestive powers, 
castle, and perhaps .^ill loss so, tliat I w as grieved to think I had insulted a 
tJiey came by the invitation of another man who might be in distress, but Dr. 
person. We returned down the hil! Smith comforted me by saying that, 
by torch-light, greatly pleased with our even in respect of night blindness, the 
visit man wbs too alert to be much of a 

W'e did not see much of the rampart suflerer from the cause which he men- 
but were struck by tlie very slight ap- tioned. 

pearanee of precaution or defence at February 23. — Prom Chittore to 
the gates which we passed. There Sawa is a stage of ten miles, through a 
was only (»ne clumsy piece of cannon country almost entirely covered with 
visible, and the number of armed men jungle, not close and matted with long 
did not altogether amount to sixty. A grass, but open, of scattered trees and 
considerable population resides w itliin bushes, with a tolerable turf under foot, 
the fort, ])iit tiic}' seemed all Brahmins, It abounds, the suwarrs told me, with 
weavers, and mark(‘t-peopIe. If well deer and wild hogs, but has very few 
carrisoiu tl by a Britisli force, the place tigers. These last, indeed, seem to 
^w>uld. witli the addition of some case- like Im^^rass and the neighbourhood 
mates, be very nearly impregnable. Its of waWfe^ -which is here by no means 
situation is such, that to batter it could abundant, lliere arc, however, other 
1 h‘ of little use, and, from its great ex- beasts of prey. A few nights before, a 
tent, shells w ould not occasion much wolf had carri^ away a fme lamb from 
d.'uiger to ♦he garrison. But to man our little fiock,|^lose under the nose of 
its walls, even in the n^t imperfect the centineljwho did not perceive the 
manner, would require a moderate robber till too late, 
army Sawa is a good-sized town, walled. 

In our way back through the town, and containing two or three wellrlook- 
a niau begged of me, saying that he was ing houses, four handsome .pdgodas, 
blind. On my calling him, however, and two very beautiful bdblees. An 
be < ame forwards so readily to the imusual number of drunken men, fbnr 
torches, and saw, I thought so clearly, or five, showed themselves in the course 
that I nsked him what he meant by of the day : they came in tw6 parties to 
telling me such a lie. He angered ask justice aminst some Briqjarrees, 
that he was night-blind (“ wkt tmda”), who, th^ said, had beaten and robbed 
and 1, not imderstanding th# phrase, them. It appeared, on cross-examhia- 
and having been a good deal worried don, that in the Briiijarrec encamp# 
TC3^. n. . t 
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ment, spirits were (in the language of die 
Calcutta* market-book) “procurable.” 
These men bad been there, and got into 
some quarrel, in which they had been 
soundly beaten, and very possibly rob- 
bed too, thou^ this last seemed doubt- 
ful, as t^ey had still their usual Raj- 
*poot ornaments of silver about them, 
which would, I should think, have gone 
first. I told them I was not the so- 
vereign of the land, and bade them go 
‘ to the kamdar of the town. I had seen 
very few drunken men in India before, I 
but the time of “ Hoolee” is now coming 
on, which is the Hindoo carnival, and 
in which the people of Central India 
more particularly indulge in all kinds 
of riot and festivity. The Sepoys of 
niy guard have begun to assail the wo- 
men whom they pass on their march 
with singing and indecent language, a 
thing seldom practised at other 
This is also the season for pelting each 
other with red powder, as we have seen 
practised in Calcutta, 

I have endeavoured, within th(*^(* 
/bw days, to loam the tomivo of hn.ii-, / 
their ren^ &c*., hut found that th(' fi'nun* ! 
differed in no respect from that dc- 
scribed by Sir Jolin Malcolm, and that 
there was no fixed re>nt but an arnnial 
settlement with Goveninient,— a. ruin- 
ous system, but too coiuinon, as it 
seems, all over India. 

Fchruarn 24.- -From Sawa to Xeian- 
liaira there arc six cos s; the hr^t part 
of the road throngdi jungle again. In- 
deed the want of peojile in this jiart of 
Meywar is ver}' striking, and the nu'-re 
so liecause the soil, though ston} , is 
far from bad. Water, however, it, is 
not impossible, may be di then It to ol>- 
tain except at a considerable ixjn nse 
by piercing the rock. The most com- 
mon tree, or rather bush, in tb<**(* 
forests is the dh^k, witli a large bn>:Kl 
leaf like a peepul, and a !>eautif!if })ink 
flower which now begins to show itself. 

Ne^mhaira is a small town, sur- 
rounded with a b( tter rampart and 
towers tlian any wliicli I have latel} 
seen, and with a far better cultivation 
rotind it of jivheat, barley, and poppies. 
The poppies are very l>euutiful, the^^ 
more so indeed from a circumstance 
which diminishes their value in the 


opium market, that, namely, they are red, 
white, and all colours instead of white 
only. Neemhaini, and the district round 
it, containing two hundred and seventy- 
five villages, and yielding a revenue, 
as I was told by the town's-people, of 
tliree la<js, form a part of Ameer 
jaghire, w^bich consists of four or five 
detjiched territories, besides the prin- 
cipal one of Tonk, where he himself 
resides. The income of all together 
has been variously rated at from ten to * 
twenty-four lacs; fifteen or sixteen may 
prol)ably be |^iit the amount. Tliis 
is far more man he over could have 
collected honestly during the time of 
his greatest power, since then he sel- 
dom w as sure of any j)Jlrt of bis terri- 
tory, except what was actually in the 
possession of his army, and his great 
hai'vot always grew on his neighbour^ 
landh. 

Xeemhaira is administered by a Mnv- 
snlman officer of his, under tiu' tifb* of 
‘Muoorwbre,” a very civil arid 
nmtl;* W'dl-iidbnned p4TMai Ho fur- ' 
n- lilh iMlly. and sviffjoat 
ji'g a/iv j f rmirjeration, wir/i fut L gra-", 
Mf!i ii> vrith ib'ir 

lirojf'r fbr fR.'opbe 'i’he eiicantfiirjg 
Loornid, bo\W‘\er, was barl, the tsicgb- 
S<Mirbo<Kl of the town bring so veil 
•nltivatod fba? no ivinaifJed 

cvc. pf w haf \4as covmvai u iib 
arid niir.s. 4’here Is a ni-af eoTehei ry 
wifb fhr-e<' or four small lem|'b ar.ci a 
lirfic* ino*'<p!'' ill the town; <nlioi!d';a ?o 
th<' I:»U<*r is the lornb (*f .(innoe».! 
Khan, tin* lat(‘ Patan (dtiof, w )m. .lidi 
Pappoo Sindia, bold ( b)df*\ [>o(>r in -o 
complete ami inliuman Mr- 

has been tbsel, the moonsla e loid m •, 
tla-sc* five unu's. 'J'bis bis iaphiie 
rill bis d(‘atb. A\ ]M‘esent \t j- : rt 

fo the poliee of our ( jo\ eniU'en}, on ae 
I'ount, of the following t rao'^acl n>n . a 
great robbi ry liaving oeimrii'd a’o 'nr 
3 ear ago in tins disfrici, in wbldi some 
persons, Piriti^'b snbjt'els from Nt'eieaicb, 
were attacked, ^tripped, and some oi' 
them Killed, Colomd Luniley appln d 
1o Ameer Khun for justice or'llmages. 
The iiawfib ans^rered that bt‘ lui'l no 
sufficient army to enforce his authority 
over so diMarit a ]x>ssession, and that 
he wished tliat the English w ould take 
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the district in farm, pny him a fair 
rent, and govern it in tJieir own wray. 
This offer was acceptx*d. The moon- 
shee, though administering justice in 
the name of the nawab, is appointed by 
Colonel Lumley, and there is a je- 
inautdar with twenty of our horse 
quartered in the town to secure it 
and its neighbourhood. This jemaut- 
dar, who called on me, is one of the 
finest old men 1 have seen, with a grey 
beard flowing over his breast. He is a 
Mussulman, and, as I should have sup- 
posed IVom his tall stature, not of this 
country, but from the north of Hiii*^ 
dostan. There is a very beautiful 
l)oolee in the town, built within these 
feM' years from a legacy left by a rich 
merchant It has a noble staircase, and 
a verandah of rich Saracenic arches 
round the wall about half-way down. 
Hie water is now very loM^but in the 
rains it is full nearly to^tlie briiijl 
l^iiese fine boolees seem j)eculiar to 
India west of the Jumna, at least 1 


have never met with any like them to 
the eastward of that river. The prac^ 
tice of having steps down to the edge 
of the w’ater, as well as corridors and 
orticos round the wells at certain 
eights, arises from the religious ob- 
servances of both Mussulmans and 
Hindoos, which make washing an 
separable accompaniment of prayer. 
As works of art and taste they are emi- 
nently beautiful, but they are strangely 
deficient in any mechanical aids for 
raising the water. Noimeans are used 
but the small brazen lotee which every- 
body carries, or at most an earthen jar 
or skin, the former of which is let 
down by a long string from the top of 
one of the galleries, while the other 
must be carried down to the water’s 
edge and brought up again on the head 
or back. There is indeed a rude pullejr 
at the top, but this is only used in im- 
pitnig the fields, and to bring up the 
large leathern bucket wbieli is drawn 
by oxen. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

NEEMUCH TO BABODA. 

Neemuch’ — Character of Kajpootsand Bheels— Good effects of British rulo— Boras — Confirma- 
tion— Pertaiibghur — Manner of collecting Opium — Heat, and parched state of the Country 
—Festival of the Hoolee — Bheel Huts — Palace of Banswarra — Murder of Female Infants — 
Visit from the Rawul— Jain Temple — Sham-fight of Bheels — Visit from the Raja of Barreah 
—Dreadful Famine — Brinjarrees. • 


February 25. — From Neemhaira to 
Neemuch is between seventeen and 
eighteen miles, over a more open and 
ratlier better cultivated country. Nce- 
much itself differs in no conspicijjpus 
respect from any of the other large can- 
tonments of the Bengal army. It is a 
stationary c^p of thatched bungalows 
and other buildings, open on all sides, 
and surrounded by a fine plain for the 
performance of military evolutions. The 
soldiers are employed in building a sort 
of fort, as a shelter to the women, chil- 
dren, and stores, in time of need. There 
is a fine house here, built by Sir David 
Ochtcrlony, and well furnished, hut 
which he never occupied. These 
buildings, with the surrounding slip of 
Meid^n, constitute the entire British 
territory in this neighbourhood, the 
small town of Neemuch, and most of 
the sutrounding coantry, belonging to 
Sindia. The cantonment itself is in 
feet on his ground, hut was sold or 
ceded by hfin, though with considerable 
reluctance, at the last peace. Not even 
. Swabia, or the Palatinate, can oficr a 
more checquered picture of interlaced 
sovereignties than Meywar, and indeed 
all Malwah, df which Meywar, in com- 
mon patl^ce, is always reckoned a 
part In the heart of the territory 
which on our English maps bears Sin- 
dia’s colour, are many extensive dis- 
tricts bel ogg ing to Holkar,^ Ameer 
Kh4i), the of Kotah, &c. ; and here 
scarcely any two villages toother be- 
long to the same sovereign. Sindia, | 
hometet, though all this is usually { 


reckoned beyond his boundary, has the 
lion's share. Never was an arrange- 
ment better calculated to ensure pro- 
tection and impunity to robbers, even if 
there had not been abundance of jungle 
and inaccessible rocks,T.in habited hy a 
race (the Bheels) whose avow'ed pro- 
fession, from the remotest antiquity, has 
been plunder. The presence of a 
powerful aiTiiy in the midst of such a 
territory', under officei's anxious and 
interested in the maintenance of good 
order, has, of course, contributed gr(‘atly 
to repress these disorders, and must, as 
1 should apprehend, be regardtnl as a 
real benefit and blessing to the country 
by all its peaceable an# industrious in- 
habitants. 

I was very liospitahly entertained at 
Neemuch hy Captain Macdonald, ]'oli- 
tical agent for this part of India, and 
brother to Major Macdtmald Kinneir, 
whose travels in Asia were published 
some years ago. He vas a long time 
aide-de-camp and secretary to Sir .John 
Malcolm. I derived much valuable in- 
formation from him respecting the rouU' 
to Bombay, which is all under his <'on- 
trol, and which he had himself surveyed 
and laid down in a new direction, — 
the route to Saugor, the inhabitants of 
this and the neighbouring countries, 
and their rulers. There was no doubt 
of the route to Saugor (which, in my 
anxiety to rejoin my wife and children, 
I had still a great hankering after), 
through Dtmdelcund ai»d Mumpoor 
being perf^ly safe and 
though I should latterly find the heat 
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very oppressive in marching, and almost 
intolerable in a palanquin. Nor, in- 
deed, did it appear that there were 
means fhr laying a dak in that direc- 
tion, so that I could not hope to arrive 
on the river till the 20th or 2 1st of April. 
As to the facilities of proceeding from 
Mirzapoor by water, I found two oppo- 
site statements ; some maintaining that 
the passage might, by the help of the 
stream, be made in six weeks ; while 
one officer, who said he had himself 
perfonned it, declared that it would, 
from the delay occasioned by the south- 
ern monsoon, occupy at least two 
months or ten weeks, even supposing, 
which was not always to be expected, 
that the Moorshedabad river was open, 
and that I was spared the detour by 
Chudna and the Sunderb\inds, which 
would make three w’eeks more. On 
the whole, unless I determined to go by 
dak fnnn Benares to Calcutta, a mea- 
sure not to lx? adopted in April or May 
without real necessity, I found that I 
sl'oidd gain but little time by giving 
up Bombay, while ])y doing so, the 
sacriliee of probable usefulness and fu- 
ture com enience which I should make 
w’ould be very great. I therefore made 
up iny mind, though with a heavy 
heart, to go on, in the hope that a kind 
Providence would still continue to 
Watch over those dear objects, to meet 
w hom in safety, after my long absence, 
was at present my chief earthly wish, 
r determined, however, on relinquish- 
ing my visit tt) Mhow, because Captain 
Macdonakl fissured me both that the 
earlier in April I left the hot country 
of (juzerat the better, and also that after 
the middle of that month 1 should find 
considerable difficulty in <5(>l)taining a 
passage by sea from Surat to Bombay. 

The character of the Uajixxits, and 
their government, Cuptiiin Macdonald 
represented in unfavourable terms. 
The people, who are grievously op- 
pressed, and have been, till very 
lately, engaged in incessant war, have 
the vices of slaves added to those of 
mbbers, with no more regard to truth 
than pwn provinces, 

oxcaaii^.them in drunkenness, ibud- 
and sensuality, while 
A Mood^thirstini^ from 


which the great mass of Hindoos are 
very far removed. I'heir courage, 
however, and the gallant efforts they 
made to defend their territories against 
the Maharattas, deserve high praise ; 
and some efiects qf a favourable nature 
have been produced among them by 
the intercourse which they have had 
with the English.. The specimens of 
our nation which* they have hitherto 
seen have, on tlie whole, ?)een very 
[^favourable. None of the king’s regi- 
ments have yet iK^en sent here, and few 
Europeans of any description except 
officers. They have, therefore, seen 
little of the drunkenness and violence 
of temper which have made the natives 
of our own provinces at once fear and 
despise a Feringc'e soldier, and they 
still, Captain Macdonald says, admire 
us^iore and wonder more at the differ- 
ence of wisdom, morals, and policy 
wdiich tlyy perceive between us and 
them, than any other people with whom 
he has had intercourse in India. And 
Ije is of opinion that their present state 
of feeling affords by no means an un- . 
favourable soil for the labours of a 
missionary. 

The Bheels were regarded both by 
him and the other officers with whom 
I conversed, as unquestionably the 
original inhabitants of the country, and 
driven to their present fastnesses and 
their present miserable way of life by 
the invasion of those tribes, wherever 
they may have come from, who profess 
the religion of Brahma- This ihe 
Rajpiots themselves, in this part of 
India, virtually allow, it being admitted 
in tlie traditional 11151017 of most of 
their principal cities and fortresses, that 
they were founded by such or such 
Bheel chiefs, and conquered from them 
hv such and such children of the Sun. 
Their manners are descried as resem- 
bling, in very many respect^ those of 
the Kajmahal Puharrees. And, thieves 
and savages as they are, I found that 
the officers with whom I conversed 
thought them, on the whole, a better 
race than their conquerors. Their 
word is more to be depend/^ on, they 
are of a franker and Uvetier diiaraoter. 
^eir women ore ftur bfi^^ fre^ated and 
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Aed blood without scruple in cases of 
, deadly feud, or in the regular waj of a 
foray, they are not vindictive or inhos- 
pitable under other circumstances, and 
several British oflBcers have, with per- 
fect safety, gone hunting and fishing 
into their country, without escort* or 
guide, except what these poor savages 
^ themselves cheerfully furnished for a 
little brandy. This is the more touch- 
ing, since on this frontier nothing has 
been done for them, and they have lieefl 
treated, I now found, with un mingled 
severity. In the south, where Sir John 
Malcolm could carry everything in liis 
own way, he raised a corps out of their 
number, which be placed under the 
command of their own chiefs, and sub- 
jected to just as much discipline as a 
wild people were likely to hear, and as 
was necessary for the nature of tlie ser- 
vice in which they were to be employed. 
He also secured them the peaceable 
possession of a certain portion of their 
lands which had been depopulated by 
the Pindarpees, obtaining for them a 
freedom from ^es for a sufficient 
number of year^ro make it wortli their 
while to acquire mdustrious habit^In 
short, he proceeded in nearly the fame 
manner, and with full as much sucwss, 
as Cleveland did with the Puharrees. 

In this part of India nothing of the 
kind has been done ; they have, indeed, 
had facilities held out to them tt) enter 
into bur local corps, but these corps are 
under the same severe discipline and 
exact drill with the regular regiments, 
which it is idle to suppose that a savage 
would endure. Though tliere is waste 
land in abundance, no eft’ectual mea- 
sures have l>een taken to persuaxle the | 
princes of the country to allow qjr in- | 
duce the Bheels to. settle in it, and as j 
the poor jj^ple themselves complain, I 
we punish them for robbing while we 
give them no means of earning their 
subsistence in an honest way. 

The difficulties, indeed, which the 
En^sh residents have to encounter in 
their attempts to improve tfie condition 
either of ^meels or Hindoos are in this 
country very pgeat. All interference 
in the internal concerns of the petty 
sovereigns who are the Company’s feu- 
datbriecr^ is naturally ♦viewed with a 


jealous eye by the native rulers them- 
selves, and except in the way of advice 
or indirect intluence is, in all ordinary 
cases, discouraged by the supreme 
Government. The rajas of these states 
are the most ignorant and degraded of 
nmn, incompetent to judge of their own 
true i|ite rests, and un influenced by any 
other motive which might induce thorn 
to consult the happiness of their f)eopJe. 

The Kanah of Obdeypoor, in addition 
to the circumstances of his character, 
which I have already detailed, is sur- 
rounded and governed by minions of 
I the most hateful description, who drain 
liis treasury, force him to contract new 
debts, and squeeze his peo]>le to the 
utmost. I’he heir apparent of Pertaub- 
ghur, who had till lately been the effi- 
cient sovereign of the country, is now 
in confinement by order of the Kn^lish 
Government, in consequence of his hav- 
ing committed, in about three \ ears’ 
time, no fewer than six niunlei^ with 
his own hands, or at least sanctioned 
them by his presence. Ills fallier, the 
raja, who was entirely unable to nostra in 
him, hut pleade<l with many teai*s for 
his liberty, is a poor old n)an, past 
everything except a strong afieefion 
for his unworthy son, and a spir it uf 
avarice which seems to know no iroitniN, 
and w'ill not he convinced that In* 
would increase hi< revenue'^, even- 
tually, by allowing liis waste lands t(> 
be cuitivateil at easy rents, d'he lv*aja 
of Hanswarra is a very }oinig and 
weak prince, and the ftajas of l.mna''' 
warra and Doongurpoor are, in 
without power to do good; tlie territo- 
ries of the former having 

coverctl from the cruelty of the‘ l^indar- 
rees, and, conseqntmtly, are become 
jungle from one end to the other, and 
the iK)or prince of DoongurptKU' ticorg 
in the hands of a party of relx-ds who 
have shut up themselves and hi»n in a 
strong castle, where they are at this 
I momerjt In'sieged by a body of th»‘ 

I Bombay army, who, firuling themselves 
I unequal to their work, have applied for 
help to Neeinuch, 

I In such a state of society, and in a 
country pi^Tiouftly reduced by Malm- 
rattas and Hndarreesr to a »tate of tmi- 
rersal misery, m 
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sides has kffbwD, little can be done in 
the way of advice or influence by young 
men stationed at different courts, ana 
oblige<i to apply for directions to a 
government a thousand miles oft'. It 
is even probable that too frequent or 
too arbitrary interference would defeat 
its own ends, and that such a c]||||^con> 
nection as suDsists with OudCj^BR* in- 
stance, would, as in tl^at ease, by no 
means add to the happiness of the 
people whom we seek to benefit. But 
that for these poor Bheels many ad- 
vanta.ires might be even now^ obtained, 
and that it would he a M ise as well as 
a most humane policy to secure them 
as our allies, in any future stnigeles in 
tliis part of India, 1 am fully })er>naded ; 
as well as that, had Sir John Malcolm 
l)t‘eu made governor, as he desired to 
he, of all (Viitral India, tliis point, and 
many others advantageous tcHhe peojde 
of the oountry, would have lu'en, long 
since, seeured pta’inaneutly. No difh- 
<'ullies could grcsater tliau th()^e 
which lie met with in Soutlu rii Mal- 
wah, ami >et tliat country, iVom a mere 
wilderness, is now, I am told, a gardi n. 
d’]ieri‘ are, indeed, few sneli g^o\in*r.ors 
as Sir .fohii Malcolm to be found, but 
any iutelligeut goverument establislnd 
\\ifh distinct pow'ers, and the advan- 
tage's of local information, in the centre 
of Imihg Avould, 1 am coiiA incui, he a 
gis at blt'Ssing to thi' country, and a 
security to our dominion Jicre, so great 
as hai'diy to be appr(*cialed. 

Meantime it is satisfactory to find 
that, tl)t)ughour influence has not d<mc 
all the giHul wliich might be desired or 
('\pected, that which lias been dom* is 
r(*a { ly considerable. Kxctqit from these 
l)oor IfluHds, ami from tlie few gangs of 
marauders hich still lurk in different 
parts of the country, that country is 
now at peace; and how slight are these 
danglers, and how easy to be borne are 
the oppressions of their native rajas, 
in comparison with tha annual swarm 
of Pindarree horsemen, who robbed, 
bunietl^ ravished, enslaved, tortured, 
and iimrdered over the whole extent of 
territory from the Runn to the Bay of 
? While their im^ls are re- 
to siw nothing^f Jeswunt 
IShkiX ' the 


coming of the English cannot but be 
considered as a blessing. And I only 
hope that we may not destroy the sort 
of reverence and awful regard with 
which, I believe, our nation is still 
looked upon here. 

'Captain Macdonald agreed with Dr. 
Gibb in speaking of the Mussulman 
governors as wiser and better than the 
Hindoos ; their religion, in fact, iS 
better, anu their education is some- 
thing suj)grior. But it should seem, 
hy wiiat he says, that Sindias terri- 
tories, and llolkar’s, are also better go- 
verned than those of" these western 
princes, whose misfortunes and long- 
continued degradation seem to have 
done any tiling but taught them wis- 
dom. Sindia himself, a man by no 
means deficient in talents or good in- 
tentions ; l.'ut his extensive and scat- 
tered territories liave never been under 
any regular system of control, and his 
Maharutta nobles, though they too are 
described as a l>etter race than the 
Jhijpoots, are i’ol»bers almost by pro- 
fession, and only suppose themselves 
to thrive wlien they are living at the 
expense of their neighbours. Still, 
from his well-disciplined army and 
numerous artillery, his government 
has a stability which secures peace, at 
least, to the districts under his own 
eye : and as the Pindarrees feared to 
provoke him, and even professed to be 
liis subjects, Ids country has retained 
its ancient wealth and fertility to a 
greater degree tliaii most other parts of 
Central India. The territories of 
llolkar w ere as badly off as any, but 
for tlieir restoration they had the ad- 
vantages of Sir John Malcolin^s advice 
and commandiiig influence. The mi- 
nistefs who luive ruled the country 
during the young raja’s minority are 
of his choice; the systenUrof adminis- 
tering justice and collecting the re- 
venue, recommended by him, has been 
preserved, and, by all which I can 
learn, the beautiful valley of the Ner* 
buddah has enjoyed, during the last 
ten years, a^eater degree of peace and 
prosperity than it perhaps ever did be- 
fore witliiu the limits of fjindoo history. 

Besides tlie Rajpoots^ Bhe^ and 
Jwi8» a good many l&ta are scattered 
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up and down these provinces, chiefly 
as cultivators of the land. tWc are 
also more Mussulmans than I expected 
to find, of whom the majority are of 
Patan race and of the Sunnite sect 
The ^nailer, but by far the wealthier 
and more industrious party, are here 
called Boras, — a sect whose opinions 
are but imperfeqitly ascertained. They 
lipproach nearest to the Sheeahs, with 
a tendency towards Sooffeism, and are 
believed by Captain Macdonald to be 
a remnant of the old sect of Hussunus, 
or as they are called in European his- 
tory-f ** Assassins.*' They have no- 
thing, however, at present of the san- 
guinary and warlike temper which 
oistinguished the followers of the “ Old 
Man of the Mountain.** They are in 
general very peaceable and orderly 
merchants and tradesmen, and have 
considerable influence and privileges 
in most of the cities of Central India, 
agreeing far better with both Jains and 
Rajpoots than their fiery Sunnite rivals. 
Between these last and them, however, 
blood has been lately shed. A new 
Sunnite teacher in the city of Miindis- 
sore, a few weeks since, thought proper 
to distinguish himself by a furious at- 
tack on the.Sheeite heresy from the 
pidpil^ and by exhorting the true be- 
lievers to cast out such wretches from 
dwelling among them. In consequence 
some wealthy Boras were insulted in the 
baijar by the Patans, and a fray ensued, 
in which the Boras, peaceable as they 
generally are, had the advantage. The 
Sunnite preacher was killed, but his 
body was buried by his friends with 
all the honours of martyrdom. Tha« 
fray was a^in renewea, when the 
Patans killed sevefal Boras, and drove 
the rest from the place, declaring that 
they would pursue their advantage in 
all the neighbouring towns till the ac- 
cursed were rooted from the earth. It 
ended in two companies of British Se- 
poys being sent to keep the peace, and 
lu the arresting of one or two ring- 
l^ers. Had not a large force been 
at hand, it is probable t^at a grand 
war ^onl4 have begun between the 
parties In half "^tihe totrns of Malwah ; i 
so easU>' is^blood shed where all hands : 
aie anned and alTIaws feeble. 


February 26. — I dined ilhh Colonel 
Lumley, the commandant of the station. 

February 27. — I read prayers and 
preached in the drawing-room of Sir 
David Ochterlony's house to a congre- 
gation of nearly a hundred. I had 
eight communicants, and, which I did 
not JUIpct, four applicants for cou- 
firnuHRi, among whom was my host. 
Captain Macdonald. 

February 28. — I sent off the tents 
and people at sunrise, but Dr. Smith 
and I remained till night or rather 
morning, when we travelhHl in onr 
palanquins towards Pertaubghur. The 
weather had been really cold for seve- 
ral days, and this night there was a 
! hard frost, a circumstance which I did 
not expect at this time of year and in 
this latitude. We are here, ho\vevei\ 
in one of the highest parts of Mahvah. 
all of which is considerably elevated 
alMwe the sea. The height of the plain 
of Pertaubghur is reckoned at aliout 
1700 feet, an altitude, however, hardly 
sufficient to account for the degree of 
cold which was felt. For us this was 
very pleasant and wholesome, but the 
opium crops and the fruit-trees were 
sad sufferers. Captain Macdonald says 
that Malwah suits most European gar- 
den-stuff well, but potatoes d(*geiierate 
fast, and are of so small a si/e, tlmt tlu^ 
natives, after, in many instances, trying 
the experiment, have ceased to culti- 
vate them. He had some tolerable 
ones in his own garden, some fine roses 
just come into bloom, and a good sliow 
of strawberries not quite ripe. 

March 1. ~We arrivixi at Pertiiub- 
ghur, a small city, the residence of a 
petty raja, with a battalion of Sepoys 
cantoned in the neighbourhood. The 
commandant. Major Hamilton, showed 
us much hospitality and kimluess, and 
from him, as being placed in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the Bheels, 

I obtained a good deal of the informa- 
tion which I have, in the last few 
p^es, communicated respeoting them. 
Pertaubghur contains lirate or 
worth seeing. The counts rdiuid u 
is undulating and fertile, with cocfeiudve 
fields of poppies and 
many scattered 
groves of 
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all ruined by the Pindarrees, and, in 
spite of its fertility, all beyond the 
immediate neighbourhood of the lar^ 
towns is jungle. The raja has tne 
privilege of coining money, grounded, 
as he pretends, but as seems very doubt- 
ful, on a grant of one of the Mogul em- 
perors. He was allowed to retain it 
when he became feudatory to the 
British Government, but has so re- 
peatedly abused it bv fraudulently 
altering the staiidard^Imt he probably 
will not be suflerec^o strike money 
much longer.^ Ornaments of gold, 
silver, and enamel, are to l>e procured 
here ; I saw a necklace and bracelets 
of gold embossed with the twenty-four 
avatiirs of Indian mythology, which 
were very curious and prettily 
wrought. 

March 2, — I was joined by nine more 
horsenn^n of Captain Sinitb’s lociil regi- 
ment, making the number of my escort 
eightwu. I had not asked for any 
iuereiuse of guard.s, but (\)lonel Lumicy 
told me that my road lay t(K) near the 
si*at of war in Doongiirpoor, and 
through a country at all times so un- 
settled, that he did not like to send me 
away witJi a smaller number. Yet the 
road takes us, comparatively, through 
a far better comitry than that which 
usi il to be followed, and which led di- 
reeth through the gorge of the moun- 
tains at Gulliakote, into a very dismal 
wildt'rness of several days’ journey, so 
much infested by tigers that no tra- 
vellers could safely move before sun- 
rifte. The consequence of a contempt 
of this pnH'aution Major Hamilton told 
iu(; in an atlecting story. One of his 
acquaintance*, who was marching with a 
l>od}’ of troops betw een Gidjiakote and 
Luneew arra, called on a Bneel villager 
to be his guide thi*ough the wood very 
early one morning. The Bheel re- 
monstrated, observing that it was not 
tile custom of the country to march 
before daylight, and that it was dan- 
l^rous to do so. The officer, supposing 
this to be the mere pretext of laziness, 
was positive, and threatened him if he 
did go on. The man said nothing 
took his shield and sword 
ou along the narrow path 
grass-andbambooa. 


The officer followed at the head of Ms 
men, and had moved slowly half asleep 
on his saddle for about five miles, when 
he heard a hideous roar, and saw a 
very large tiger spring past him so 
close that he almost brushed his 
The poor Bheel lifted up his swor^nd 
shield, but was down in an instant 
under the animal's paws, who turned 
round with him in his mputh, growling 
like a cat over a i^uscCand looked the 
officer in the face J He^id what could 
be done, and with nis men attacked the 
tiger, whom they wounded so severely 
that he dropped his prey, fifit the first 
blow had done its work effectually, 
and the poor man’s skull was mashed 
in such a manner as, literally, to be all 
In pieces The officer told Major 
Hamilton that from that day forwards 
tlijs scene was seldom absent from his 
dreams, and with the least illness or 
fever he had always a return of the 
vision of the tiger, with the uufortu- 
I nate man in his jaws, whom his im- 
I prudence had sacrificed. 

March 3. — We went this morning 
about seventeen miles to a small and 
very poor village named Chompna, 
whither supplies had l)een sent before- 
hand by tlie J?aja of Pertauhghur, who 
was himself at Deeoleear, a fort at some 
distance, but from whom we had a 
civil message. The country is pretty, 
with a mixture of wockI and arable 
land which is by no means disagree- 
able. The ti-ees are either dhak or 
peepuJ, but near the villages are a few 
mangoes now in blossom. The hills 
are low, but very rocky, the valleys 
level ground of a rich and deep 
mpugh light black loam, which, under 
a good government, would soon be a 
garden. The villagers, however, are 
among the poorest that I have seen, 
and reminded me in dress and squalor, 
though not quite in the outward sig^ 
of ill-health, of the wretched inhabit- 
ants of the Terrai of Rohilcund. These 
poor people complained bitterly of the 
injury done to their poppies by the 
iros^ which was again severe last ni^ht. 
Their wheat is happily very promisiw, 
but it is oa the opium that they chie^ 
depend to pay their rents. Tne heavy 
traniat ‘’duues imposed bythe ditfereal 
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rajas on the exportation and importa- 
tion of corn are very ruinous to agri- 
culture. In Guzerat the inhabitants 
of this fertile region would, generally, 
have a ready market for their wheat, 
andPnting this present year it bears a 
prl^ in the neighbourhood of Baroda 
, to what it bears at Pertaubghur, 
twenty-seven seer the mpee at 
the mtter place, and at the former, if 
we are rightly informed, nine^ the 
rupee, a difference which, with an open 
and easy communication, could not 
possibly exist unless the intermediate 
duties were exorbitant. If this is the 
case, it would be, surely, a fair subject 
of interference oh the part of the Com- 
pany’s Government, as both Guzerat 
and Malwah would be gainers by a free 
interchange of their commodities. It 
should seem, however, either that thase 
tolls have been lowered, or that the 
present high price has of itself Ircen a 
sufficient stimulus to prompt men to 
carry com southwards, inasmuch as, 
tbougb we hnd as yet seen none, we 
met or ovei'trwik, in the course of our j 
onward journey, a great many parties f 
of Brinjarrees and waggoners, who j 
were either taking com from Malw'ah, j 
or were going thither from friizerfit to 
purchase it. The people, however, j 
complained that even now the profit I 
they should make w ould, to use tlu^ir ! 
own phrase, “ not be enough to fill their 
bellies.” 

One of Dr. Smith’s saeescs died to- 
day. He was taken so ill in his march ; 
to this place as to be unable to procured, j 
I sent an elephant and some people for i 
him, who found him insensible, and he 
remained so till he expired, s(X)ii after 
his arrival. The cholera had showed 
itself in several instances at Pertaub- 
ghnr, but this was apparently nothing 
of the kind. He was a Hindoo, and 
was burned by his companions in the 
course of the evening. 

The ^am ** dhana ” had just been 
cut before this nipping wind and frost 
arrived,— happily, as the suwarrs told 
me, or that also must have suffered. 

We met to-day a considerable num- 
ber of bullocks laden with an intoxi- 
cating drug called “ mhowah,” a flower, 
the jmee of which they ferment and take 


in various forms. It grows on a large 
tree, and drops off alK)ut tliis time of 
year. The part which they use is the 
round bulb, or calyx, from w hich the 
leaves grow. The colour is a pale pink. 
These men were bringing their loads 
from Doongurpoor to Pertaubghur, 
against the great period of the Hoolee, 
when all sorts of indulgence and ex- 
citation are in request. 

March 4.— We marched «even coss, 
or alx>ut sixteen miles, to Amba Kamba, 
or, as it is generally called, Ambera. 
The country during this march be- 
comes more rugged and woody, Imt is 
still tolerably well cultivated ; and 
after passing a low but rocky chain of 
I hills, 1 was glad to see that the peof>le 
were at work in their ptjppy-grouiuL^, 
and that the frost, to all appeanince, 
had not extended far in this di relation. 
The opium is collected by makitig two 
or three superficial incisions in the 
seed-ve^^el of the }^>|>py. w lienee a 
milky juice exudes, which is (‘aivfully 
cojJ<>cfe(j. Tlic time of ciittiuir Uii'm 
seems tf) !>e os soon as tin p«'t<tN of the 
flower fall ofl, whU-h is alMCit rfie pct - 
sent season. Migar-miJls arc st i-n in 
every village. }»ut no canes are imw 
growing. 7’ie' crops of l^arlcv and 
wheat are \erv thin, and tiu' whole 
Country Ikmi’s marks of drought, though 
not by any means so decided I \ and de- 
inally as Jyep(yn\ 

Ambera is a larpe village on the slope 
of a hill, with a nullali not far I'nun it, 
now' sUiiiding in ])Ools, and sonm l.irpe 
trees. At sonn* little tl'i.stane<‘ it 5^ 
enclosed by rocks fringed with wood, 
and the s<*cin" wouhl be ije;iutu'n! if it 
were less parcbc<l and sunburnt, d’bc 
morning had be<m again cold, but It 
was vmy liot during the day. We 
must now, imlecd, expect to l»e more or 
le.ss inconvenienced by heat, and may 
reckon ourselves fortunate in the frosty 
mornings which have so long favoured 
us. The people of Ainbtn a were very 
noisy all day and great part of the 
night, in the ’merrimeut of the Hoplee. 

In the cour.se of the eveniug a mau 
came to us who said he was a clmnm 
from Catty war. He hud not his dis- 
tinctive dress on, which i was euinous 
to see. I told biin, then£)i^ 
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his “ hurra pugreo,” or large turban, 
and that ho should have a pn sent. He 
promised to do so, but nevrr returned, 
and had, possibly, laid claim to a cha- 
racter winch did not belong to him. 

I was toHlay talking with Dr. Smith 
on the remarkably diminutive stature 
of the women all over India, — a cir- 
cumstance extending, with very few 
exceptions, to the female children of 
Europeans hy native mothers ; and ob- 
served that one could hardly suppose 
such little creatures to be the mothers 
or daughters of so tall men as many of 
the Sepoys are. He answered, that the 
women whom we saw in the streets and 
fields, and those with whom only, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, Eurojx.*ans 
could form connections, were of tlie 
low<»st caste, whose growth was stinttni 
from an early age by poverty and hard 
labour, and whose Imsbands and bro- 
th(Ts were also, as I might observe, of 
a very mean stature. Tiiat the 8t*poys, 
and respectable natives in g(uiera], kept 
their women out of onr way as much 
as possible; but that h(\ as a medical 
man. bad fre<pu*nth’ had women <d‘the 
hefUT sort hrona:iit to hint iormhirCf 
w||jc>se personal ad va /stages corrc> ponded 
wjfh those of their hushamlN aiid who 
were of staturti ecjual to fiK^'oiniuon 
nm of Kuro[K’an femaletj^ ^ 

Marvh r>. About two miles beyond 
-Atuhera the roa(|^leseends a steep pavs, 
osei’imng with tiavsliuto i\\\ e\trtisi\e 
forest.^whieli we traversed t’or btb;en 
miles to (diotee Sirwan, a small station 
of police SejKHS, lU'ar w hich o\ir tents 
weri' pitched. The tract, however, is 
not i'utirely without inhal)itants, S<M>n 
after d(*se<Mming from the ghat we came 
to a HIk^cI hut, whose oiviier we en- 
gaged, by the promise of a reward, to 
guale us through the-juiigle, and aftt*r- 
wurrls passed two or three little ham- 
lets of the same nation, with small 
patches of onltivation roural each. The 
huts were all of the rudest description, 
of sticks wattled with long grass, and 
a thatcli of the wune, with boughs laid 
over it to keep it from being blown 
atway. Th^ were crowded close to- 
m if for mutual protection, but 
small Uiatched enclosure ad- 
ftar their cattle. Their fields j 


were also neatly fenced in with boughs, 

I a practice not common in India, but is 
here, I suppose, necessary to keep off 
the deer and antelopes from their com. 
The soil is poor and stony, and few of 
the trees of large size. There is, hcp^- 
ever, a better suppiy of water than I 
expected, none of the nullahs being per- 
fectly dry Jwen in this thirsty yearj 

■ but standfn^inpools, as Bruce d^ribea 
the rivers in Abyssinia. The whole 
country, indeed, and what I saw of the 
people, reminded me of the account 

■ which he has given of the Shaugalla. 
All the Bheels whom we saw to-day 
were small slender men, less broad- 
shouldered, I think, and with faces less 
Celtic, than the Puharrees of Rajmahal, 
nor did I think them quite so dark as 
these last. They were not so naked as 
the two whom I met at Ummeerghur, 
having a coarse and dirty cotton cloth 
wrapped round the head and shoulders, 
and a sort of plaited petticoat round 
their loins, of tlie same material. Two 
of them had rude swords and shields, 
tlie remainder had all bows and arrows 
res(*m\)ling those which 1 had seen be- 
fovoy except that the arrow-heads, not 
being intended for striking fish, were 

The bow-strings were very 
nr -a fly made of hamhoo-slips plaitedL 
7'heir beards and hair were not at all 
woolly, but thick and dishevelled, and 
their whole appearance very dirty and 
ill-fed. They spoke cheerfully, how- 
evt‘r, their countenances were open, 
and the expression of their eyes and 
lips good-tempered. Few of them ap- 
peared to know anything of Hindoo- 
stanee. 

At C^hotee Sir wan no supplies were 
to be obUiined, except water from a 
nullah at some distance, and boughs 
for the elephants and camels. Some 
tradesmen from the thanna at Ninnore 
had brought supplies for sale sufficient 
for the day, but nothing further ; and I 
was again, with reluctance, but from 
sheer necessity, compelled to give orders 
for continuing onr march on the Sun- 
day. The weather was extremely hot 
dtiring the ^eater part of the day, but 
this is obviously ainotig the most ad- 
vantageous montlis for passing the 
jungle. The long grass is now burnt, 
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or eaten ^ down by the cattle, — the 
marshes are nearly — and those 

pipTailing causes of disease removed, 
which, at other times of the year, make 
this tract no less deadly than the Terrai. 
Efpn the tigers are less formidable now 
that their covert is so much diminished. 
The prospect, nevertheless, is dismal ; 
nobody can say, 

1^* Merry it is in the good green wood !”J| 

The rocks seem half calcined, the 
ground is either entirely bare and 
black, or covered with a withered rust- 
ling grass ; the leaves which remawi on 
the trees are dry and sapless, crackling 
in the hand like parchment; and the 
bare scorched boughs of, by far, the 
greater number give a wintry appear- 
ance to the prospect, which is strangely 
contrasted with the fierce glow of the 
atmosphere,! and a son which makes^ 
th^ blood boil and the temples throb^j 
A great proportion of the trees are teak, 
but all of small size. There are some 
fine peepuls, which retain their leaves 
in the moist dingles by the river side ; 
and the pink blossom of the dhak, and 
a few scattered acacias, the verdure of 
which braves even the bl^t of an Ara- 
bian desert, redeem the prospect from 
the character of unmingled barrenness. 
Still it is sufficiently wild and dreary. 

, Abdullah observed, and I was struck 
with the accuracy of the comparison, 
that thef huts, tlie form of the hills, and 
the general appearance of the country 
and people, greatly resembled the bor- 
ders of Circassia and Georgia. 

This being the great day of Hooleo, 
all my Hindoo servants came to pay 
their compliments, and bring presents 
of red powder and sugar-plums. Tiie 
event was rather costly to me, as I was 
obliged to make presents in return. 
But it is the “ dustoor,'* and who in 
India can transgress that unwritten and 
common law of the land ? 

Cashiram and the servants were very 
fhll of two adventures which had be- 
ffilien them in their night's march. 
The first was that tliey heard people 
for some time running among the bushes 
clear them, as if watting to seize the 
camieb, W that on one man looking 
out and seeing the Sepoys, all appeiured 


to take fiight. The other was, that a 
very large tiger crossed the path a little 
before daybreak, so* near that they 
could not have mistaken any other 
animal for him, particularly as the 
moon shone bright. He stopped as if 
to look at them for a moment, and then 
passed quietly, or, as they said, civilly 
on, as if neither courting nor fearing 
an encounter. All the suwarrs were 
very full of the change which Imd 
taken place in this country. ** F'ive 
years ago,” one of them said, “a thou- 
sand men could hardly have forced 
their way through these jungles and 
their inhabitants, now I wjis safe with 
sixty.” I asked if small j)artie.s wtuv 
safe? and they answered, “by no 
means that “ the Ilheels were as 
great robbers and murderei's as ever 
where they hM the power/' lait that 
“they were very much atVaid f)f the 
red coats.” I forgot to mention be* fore, 
that, on our first approaching the ]llie<*l 
villages, a man rari from the nearest 
hut to the top of a hill, aiid gave a 
shrill shout or screani, wdiieli ficLU’d 
rep«iated from the lunliest h am let in 
sight, and again from two others wluch 
wa? could not see. 1 asked tlie nieanmg 
of this, and my siiwurrs assured nit* 
that these were their signals to giv(* tin* 
alarm of our coming, our numbers, and 
that we had horse with us. }?y this 
means they knew at once whetluT it 
was advisahh^ to atfa<'k tis, to tly, ov to 
remain quiet, while if there were any 
of them of tlicir number who had par- 
ticular reasons for avoiding an iiiti-r- 
view with tlie troops and magistrates of 
the. lowlands, they had thus fair warn- 
ing given thein|fo keep out of the way.| 
This sounds lille a descripti(m of Kob 
Roy’s country, but these ]>oor HIk'cIs 
are far less fomjidable enemies than 
the old Mac Gregors. In the afiemoon 
we walked *up to one of the nearest 
hills, where were some huts of this un- 
fortunate nation. They were all shut 
up, and an old man who came to meet 
us said that they wer<^ empty. He 
himself, and a young man, w)xp was, 
he said, his nephew, remaii^d in 
the placef all the test tileir 

cattle in the jungle. 

Dt. Smith, who baa an w 
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and knows Hindoostanee well, was able 
to converse wdth these people more 
readily than any of our party, and said 
that it was chiefly in accent and tone 
that their language differed from the 
dialect usually spoken in Malwah. 
They speak in a drawling sort of re- 
citative, which Dr. Smith imitated, and 
found them ^at^'h his nieanin J much 
better than they otherwise could. The 
old man said that they had suffered 
much from want of rain, that their 
crops had l>eeu very scanty, that there 
was little pasture left for their cattle, 
and what was worst of all, they ex- 
pected the pools of the ueighbouring 
nullah to dry up before tlie end of the 
hot weather. When that happened, he 
said with much resignation— “ they 
must go down to Dooiigurpoor, or some 
other place where there wlis water, and 
do as well as they could.’' Both the 
men Wiu e evidently in f(*ar, and even 
trembled ; they sliow^ed an anxiety that 
we should not go near their huts, and 
were unw illing to trust themselves with 
us as far as our tents, though they per- 
fectly undor>tood my promise tliat tliey 
should have soiiietJiing toeat. I pressed 
tlie young man to shoot one of his ar- 
rows at a mark, but he had only two 
with him, and he look('d at us all 
round as if he feared we wanted to 
make him part with his means of de- 
fence. 1 sueeeedi‘d, however, in re- 
assuring him ; he sJiot at and hit a tree 
about a hundred yards off, and on ray 
praising his skill, let fly his other ar- 
row, wJfich went straight enough, but 
struek the groimd near the r(K)t. He 
held his bow and arrow in the English 
luamuT, differently from the Ilindoo- 
stanees, w ho place tJie arfowr ou what 
we should cal! the wrong side, and 
draw the string wdtli the thumb; his 
arrows were not ill-made, but his bow 
was what a “British bownto” would 
cull a very slight one. The applause 
wfiich he received, aud the security 
which he now felt, made him familiar. 
He sate ou the ground to show us the 
tnauner ip which his countrymen shoot 
front the long grass, holding the 
feet, and volunteered 
objects, till I told 
tto xteed of more trials 


1 asked him what ^me hA usually 
killed, but apprehend that w misun- 
derstood me, for he said, with some 
eagerness of planner, “that he only 
used his bow in self-defence.'’ He now 
was very willing to come to our camp, 
and his uncle followed him. I gave 
them three anas between them, for 
which they were very thankful. One 
of the suwarrs told me that the guide 
in the morning expressed much delight 
• and some surprise at my keeping my 
word with him, in giving him the pro- 
mised bukshish, a pretty clear proof 
how these poor people are usually dealt 
with. 

The police thanna consists of three 
or four huts, with a small stage elevated 
on four poles for a sentry to stand ou, 
so like those used by the Cossacks on 
the Circassian frontier, as to add greatly 
to the resemblance of scenery disco- 
vered by Abdullah. I again, ifl*the 
course of the evening, longed for my 
wife to see these things with me ; and 
thougli, after all, tliis is a country into 
which it is not likely that I should by 
clioice take her, yet I know there is 
much in it which would amuse and in- 
terest her. ^ 

March 6. — We proceeded this morn- 
ing about seven miles, through a very 
wild forest of rock, wood, dingles, and 
dry ravines, to Panchelwas, a small 
village inhabited by a mixed population 
of Bheels and Kajpoots, and under the 
government of the lianah of Banswarra. 
To this place we were told was a direct 
road over the hills ft’om Neemuch, 
which would have saved us at least 
eight miles, and which, I found on re- 
ference to Sir John Malcolm's work, is 
laid down in his map of Central India. 

It is so rugged, liowever, and so in- 
fested by the unsubdued tribes of 
Bheels, that few travellers, except beg- 
gars and ])ilgrims, go that way. The 
houses of Panchelwas are built in the 
same manner with those of the Bheels, 
but are larger and neater; and there 
were one or two shops, and the work- 
yard of a waiuwri^ht, which showed our 
return to something like civilization. 
The carts here are very strong and 
low. The wheels have no spokes, but 
are made of the solid circl^ of the 


stem ot tUjBixm tr^. like Unose of chit-, 
^n’s cJRb in Bdraud. I'hey have; 
HQ axletrees of the tdnd used in 
hat the wheels are placed below Qie 
carriage^ an^ secored like those of 
wheelbarrows. 

The coimtry, ^ou^h still as wild as 
wild could b^ had improved both in 
greenness and beauty during this mom- 
ing^s ride, and, on the other side of 
Panchelwas became extremely pretty. 
We crossed a river, tha Mhye, which, 
notisrithstanding its distance IVoni the 
sea, though shallow, was still broad, 
and not stagnant, with rocks on each 
side, crowned with wood ’ and some 
mined temples, while ^ the hills were 
not only greener and better wooded 
than any we had lately seen, but as- 
sumed a certain degree of consequence 
of si^e and outline. At last, our path 
still winding through the wood, ])ut 
tindar the jB^nde of taller and wider 
spreading Ip^s, and over a soil r>b- 
viously les^umt and barren, we oarne 
to a beautifiil pool, with some rained 
temples(|^tid a stately fliglit of steps 
lestding *9 iA overhung by palms, pee- 
pnls, hnd tamarinds ; and beyond it, on 
thi|, crown of a woody hill, the towers 
iff a large castle. This was the palace 
of Banswarra, and on advancing a little 
fhrther the tow n came in sight at it.^ 
foot, with its pagodas, ramparts, and 
orchards.'xi 

I was much surprised to find in such 
a situation so large and haiKhorne a 
place, of which 1 knew nothing before, 
except as one of tliose states whieli 
have l)een noted in India for tlie wild- 
ness and poverty of their inhabitants, 
and for their abominable custom of 
murdering the greater paH of their fe- 
male infants. This cruel and most 
unnatural sacrifice it has long been the 
^deavour of the British fjoveniment 
to induce its vassals and allies U) aban- 
don. Major Walker, when resident at 
Baroda, thought he had succeeded with 
the great(?r part of them, but it is be- 
lieved by most officers on tins side of 
the country, that the number saved was 
very small in proportion to that of the 
victims. Unhappily pride, poverty, 
and avarice are in league with super- 
stition to, perpetuate these horrors. It 


is a disgrace ibr a noble dunily to have 
a daughter unmarried, and still worae 
to marry her to a person of inferior 
birth, while they have neither the 
means nor the inclination to pay such 
portions as a person of their own rank 
would expect to receive with them. 
On the^ other hand, the sacrifice of a 
child is believed, surely with truth, to 
be acceptable to *‘the evil powers,” and 
the fact is certain that, though the high- 
born Rajpoots have many sons, veiy 
few daughters are ever found in their 
palaces, though it is not easy to prove 
any particular instance of murder, or 
to know the way in w hich the victims 
are disposed of. The common story of 
the country, and probably the true one, 
for it is a j)oint on wrhioh, except with 
the English, no mystery is likely to l>e 
observed, is that a large vessel <»f milk 
is set in the chanilK^i^f the lying-in 
woman, Wnd the infant, if a eirl, im- 
ineiiiat(Tv }>iiinged into it. Sir John 
Malcolm, hoWever,' wlio siif)p(xses the 
pi'actiee to 1 m^ on the decline, was told 
that a ])ill of opium was usually given. 
Through the influence of Major WaJk(U' 
it is certain that many children were 
spared, and previous to lii.s departure 
frotn (iuz('rat, he received t]i<‘ nujst aJ- 
tbcting compliment wJiich a gf>od man 
could receive, in being welcomed at 
the gate of ihe palace, on soim^jublic 
oc<\asion, h} a, processitui <d’ girls of 
high rank, wlio owed tluir live> 
him, and who eame to kiss his e^>tlK'^ 
and throw wreaths of flowers <‘ver him, 
as their dt^liverer anti second father. 
Since that tim(% however, tilings have 
gone c)n \ery much in th<* old train, 
and the an^'Wgrs matle by the chiefs to 
any remonstrances of the British officers 
is, Pay our daughters’ maniage por- 
tions and diey shall li\ e I ” Vet thesu 
very meii,lrather than strik<' a cowl 
would subniit to the crueH(*st martyM 
dom. Never juay my (lear wife anil 
daughters forget liow much their sex 
is indebted to Christianity ! 

The walls of Banswarra include a 
large circuit, £is much, I should think, 
as those of Chester ; but in the as 
well as the other instanOie,. It, gocxl 
deal of space is taken up w|t^ 

There are some handsoi;^ 
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an extensive bazar, in whieli I saw a 
considerable number of Moianlmans* 
We took up our abode without the walls 
in a little old palace, with a pretty 
garden and a large cistern of water, 
now dry, which has^ been appropriate 
by the rawul to the use of Captain 
Macdonald, From this hou^ is an 
advantageous view of the city and 
palace: the trees are finer, and the 
view more luxuriant than anything, 
Giingrowr always excepted, which we 
have seen since our leaving Bhurt- 
r3oor. 4^ 

Tlie rawul came to call on me in 
' tlie afternwu with his kamdar, and a 
c'ousiderable train of vassals, whom lie 
presented to me as a highland chief 
would have done the geiitleinen of his 
clan, and describing them in the same 
manner as the thakoors of his house. 
They were mostly goo<l-looking stout 
men, of a rustic hut manly figure. The 
rawul Iiimsetf is a small, thin, and 
effeminate \onng man, of no prepos- 
sessing appeaninee. He was plainly 
tlresM'd, e.xeept that lu* had a very 
handsome sMord, a nujst voluminous 
nd turban, and great gold anklets. 
His minister was a thin shrewd-Iookiiig 
person, witli a veiy scpieaking Aoiee, a 
turban, as was fitting, of inferior dignity 
to his master’s, but with large pearls in 
his ears. J cmhraetal the raw nl and 
his minister, an<l assigiK-d tliein chairs 
on my rigiit and left hand. The tha- 
koors all sat down on the floor, wdth 
their shields before them in tlu' Ihijpoot 
fashion, and a erovAtl of servants and 
people of all descriptions, among wliom, 
in order to do me honour, near half the 
Sepoys of my escort pressed, formed a 
seinieirele of slanders-l>y behind them. 
AlHinllah acted, ns usual, Ss master of 
tli<» (‘eremonies and interjireter, neitlier 
!>r. SmitJj nor I being versed in thi‘ 
teehiiieal and complimentary language 
of a court. At length, however, the 
conversation Ix'came more general, and 
they expresstnl much curiosity con- 
cerning the war in Ava. I'hey had 
heard of Sir A. Cnmpheirs success, 
and the captiu'e of three hundred pieces 
of cannon, but were anxious to learn 
the fiirthcr progress of the campaign, 

I tatlke4 to them about Sir John Mal- 


colm, of 

respect and MpaxM 
pmsed mat jox on bearing he 
yrpi likely agait^ come out to Inara 
They conversed readily enough, moiw 
so t^n I had expected, about Doongur- 
poor and its war, though, as the rawul 
said in answer to my question, if it was 
not so ? that its raja was his kinsman. 

“ And Oodeypoor also ? ” said I. His 
countenance wdently brightened as he 
answered in Jfie aflSrmatiye, as if he 
derived consequence in his own opinion 
and that of others by his relatioiiship 
to so illustrious a house. 

I now thought the visit had been long 
enough, and ordered pawn and attar te 
lie brought. To my surprise, however 
the rawul kept his seat, called for his 
“ kalean/' or Persian pipe, smoked some 
whiffs, tlien began talking again. A 
long whisperii% conversation ensued 
between him and his minister, . and 
while 1 was wondering im what all this 
w'onld end, he begged m]?%cceptance of 
a liorse, w liich he said he had brought 
I for me. I w as a good deal annoyed, 
hilt (‘ixloavonred to parry the offer as 
well as I could. I first pleaded that- 
such things were unnecessary where 
there w as good-will, and that 1 valued 
the almonds and sugar-plums which he 
had presented on first entering the 
room, as his giff, as much as an ele- 
phant coming from a person of less 
distinguished family. He bowed and 
smiled, hut said, “ If you refuse the 
horse, how can I believe you like to 
reciMvc a smaller present?*’ I then 
said I should accept the horse with 
gratitude, and should he much obliged 
to the raja to keep it for me till I re- 
turned that way, since in my journey 
between Bombay and Calcutta, I should 
go by sea, and be unable to take it with 
me. “ Oh/^ said tlie raja, “ when you 
return I shall have more and mier 
horses for you, but you must not refuse 
to take this now.^* In short, I w:as 
obliged to yield, and the horse was 
brought, a tolerable grey pony, but 
old, and not in the best condition^ 
though quite as good as one generally 
meets among , the ^Rajpoot nobles. He 
now took leave, and I accompanied 
him to the gatCi the Sepoys presenting 
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seemed to please Mm tit had been represented^ which seemed 
much. Knowing, however, the poverty 1 to satisfy them, 
rjft well as the antiquity of his family, 1 In the afternoon Dr. Smith strolled 
l^uld not bear the idea of taldnR die out by himself, and had some conversa- 
^horse without making a return Jand, tion with a few old men whom he had 
after some deliberation, for it was not found under the shade of a tree. They 
easy to find anything I could spare seemed well satisfied with the present 
which he would like, I sent him the peaceable times, and answered Ins ques- 
glass lamp which used to hang in our tions very readily about the internal 
cabin on board ship, both as a pretty politics of their country. The kamdar, 
tiling in itself, and one which he they said, was a Jain, and seemed to 
had, unquestionably, never seen before, hold him cheap accordingly : with the 
at the same time that it accorded with rawul they did not seem well pleased, 
the habits of his nation, who all burn He was twenty-one, tJiey said, and yet 
lamps at night. I sent it by my feer- not marrie<l, a circumstance always 
vants, with an apology for my not re- discreditable among tlie Hindoos, but 
turning his visit, from my anxiety to here particularly so, where it is a 
proceed on my journey. He returned matter of much difficulty for girls of 
a very civil message, and if I am to high blood to obtain suitable matches, 
believe the report of my messengers, We were objects of great curiosity in 
was well pleased with my present. Its this place. A crowd was assembled 
intrinsic value, I slftuld guess, was all day before my gate, observing every 
fiilly equal to that which I had received movement within ; and when I walked 
' from him ^ in the evening I had as great a crowd 

The rawul said his age was just after me as I have seen afier a Pei'siaii 
twenty-one, and he had been on the ambassador, or other such outlandish 
musnud since the year 18 Id. Both he person, in the streets of Lond<ui. ** 
and bis minister spoke much of the During all the time of Hoolee dnink- 
oppression and cruelty formerly exer- enness is common among the Hindoos, 
cised on them by the Maharattas and and our hearers had Ikhui for* some 
Pindarrees. They said that ours was days giving proof of it. To-night, 
a good government for peace, ^nd however, they were so noisy alter T 
putting down thieves, \l)ut complmned was in hed, that 1 sent Abdullah to 
of the opium laws, mid asked where scold them. lie brought l^aek vord 
all the opium went which was mono- that there was a dispute hetwetai tliem 
pcSized. I'hey listened with much at- and some hunyans of the town about 
IjCUtiou to Dr. Smith’s account of the payment On this I ordered all panics 
empire of China, and the quantity of to my tiedside, in order to judge be- 
opmmi which was consumed there, but tween them, but hy the way the adver- 
still more interested ou liis telUug sai’les at^rced between tllenisclves, Uud 
them that on rny voyfige from Bombay I heard no more of it. 
to Calcutta I mviii pass by Lanca (the March 7 . — wc ^eut between f icvcu 
TSaXfift ^iveri to Ceylon in the HirjcJoo ^ and twtJve jjjj 1(‘S through a Wild llUl 
hooks, mid respecting they \ pvoUy 'A Siuall viHugc uumed 

many extravagant Th6y j Uuroilecar We weix* guided by hi tetis, 

would scarcely believ^ M^ yfagn he and most of the people wc met were of 
said that it was now uisigSHI^lBritish that nation, though the villagers them- 
Government, and that 'lafrlPtd l>een selves were Ilajpoots. . Supplies were 
there, and asked eagerly “ if jffie priii- scanty, and obtained witli some difii- 
citKil city was surroimded by a wall of culty from five or six neighlxiuring 
solid gold?*" He answered that this liamlets. The place contains at present 
was an old tradition, but that they twenty-five families; it was, twenty 
them^lves knew that jpany things years ago, a moderate^ized town, but 
n^doned in old bqpkduad not their was ruined by Mam one of the 
on €ar& iiovvjthat Lanca was foUowers of 

ajthk eoimtry, but not so fine as among the worst of tbe many bai0He 
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is now a pensioner of the British Go- temple, the largest and handsomest 
vernment, having surrendered to them which I had yet seen, and which, 
early in the last war, and is living in being completely deserted, I hadatoler- 
retiremenl; in Hindostan. ^le opportunity to explore throughout 

I was told that no charge would be (The entrance is under a sort of pro- 
made for the wood, milk, and grass jecting porch by a flight of steps con- 
which had been furnished, and which ducting to an open vestibule^upporteil 
were all the supplies which we had re- by pillars, and covered by a dome. On 
quired. I ga^ e, however, a rupee to each side of the entrance are some more 
the zemindar, or potail, a very fine steps, leading to an oj^n verandah over 
young peasant, but who could scarcely the porch. To the right of the vesti- 
sj>eak a word of Hiiidoostanee. We bule just mentioned is a small court, to 
walked in the evening through some its left a square hall, supported by 
small patches of cultivation, with jungle pillars internally, and roofed with flat 
all round, and a pleasing prospect of slabs of stone, laid across stone beams 
high woody hills; there were a great of unusual length, being twelve feet 
many mho wah-trees, not yet in hlos- from pillar to pillar. Beyond the vesti- 
som, though they would be so, we were bule, and facing the entrance, I passed 
told, in a fortnight or three weeks, by an ascent or three steps into another. 
They nearly resemble the oak in size, square hall, also with a flat roof, but 
form of th^ branches, and colour of the different from the last, as being open 
leaves. Of the mhowali and its uses a on the sides, and having a square plat- 
good account is given in Sir John form, I apprehend intended for an altar, 
Malcohn^s Central India. Its flower, in the midst. To the right and left of 
l>esides tlm intoxicating liquor obtained this hall were others of the same size, 
from it by fermentation, when dried, but covered with domes ; and beyond 
nearly resembles a small raisin both in these, to the extreme right and left, 
appeaiunce and flavour. Its fruit, and were sanctuaries of about twelve feet 
the small pistachio nut wliich grows square, surmounted by high ornamented 
a ild among these hills in great abun- pyramids, with tbeir door-places richly 
dance, are tlie pi-incipal food of the curved, and having within, small altars 
wilder tribes of Bheels. I'lie latter like those in Roman Catholic churches, 
are said to be deleterious till roasted, or with vestiges of painting above them, 
at all events they contain an oil so In the centre, and immediately oppo- 
a stringent as not to be eatable. site to the entrance, a dark vestibule 

March 8. A romantic road through led into a large square room also 
a wood containing many fine trees, and covered externally with a pyramid, 
displdyiu^^ a tea%o\uvb\^ show of ver- and having within, in the middle, a 
dure, bro\igl\t us, about seven miles, to sort of altar, or throne of on 

a small but well-built villajv,.^ named which were placed four idols in a sitting 

KaJingera. A majority of the houses posture, also of marble, and not 111 
which we had seen in the territory of carved. On either side of this apart- 

Ihmswarra (I mean the llajpoor nouses, , ment was a richly-carved niche^ or small 
fm* the Hho^ihwts. are wrotcheA euonpdf) I aVcovc, and beyond it, and still opposite 

j.rc extremely wcii-bttiu and rcspcct~ to thc eulTahce, auothet smll mtihnift 

able, of large bricks, frequently two led to an inner shrine about twelve feet 
stories high, and, with their out-build- square, also covered with a pyramid, 
jugs, and in their general style, possess- having an altar at its furthest end, and 
i ng much of the exterior of an English a bas-relief of Parisn4th, surrounded by 
farm, Kalingera has also a sort of several smaller sitting figures, over it. 
itjanor-house, not unlike some of the The details of this room, however, I 
dismal-looking zemindarree houses near only saw imperfectly. It had no light 
Barrackpoor, tlie residence of a thakoor, but what came through its door, after 
the hereditojry chief of this place and a travei^sing all the preceding apartments, 
small district round it Its most re- It was very close and nmsome, being 
markable building, however, is a Jain full of bats, which kept flapping against 
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my face, and whose dung covered the of men with large staves in their hands, 
door of both rooms. Though the naked except a cloth round the waist, 
thannadar of the village very civilly with very bushy hair, and a high cylin- 
brought me paper, pen, and ink, he had drical cap, such as is not now worn in 
no torches, and without them it was India, but which exactly resembles that 
neither pleasant nor profitable to re- seen on the ancient figures at Perseixdis 
main long in such a place, in a country and elsewhere in Persia. The siini- 
where it was sure to be a harbour for larity was so striking that Abdullah, of 
all unclean and noxious animals. I his own accord, pointed out one of 
could, however, by the light which I these head-dresses as like that on the 
had, see enough to satisfy me that the monument of Jumsheed Juin, and the 
arrangement of the figures was pretty prints which I have seen prove his re- 
similar to that which I had seen in tlie collection to be accurate. I’iie domes 
Jain temple at Benares. are admiral>ly eonstrucU^d, and the exo- 

From the dome-roofed apartments to cation of the w hole bnihling greatly 
the right and left of the hall which has superior to what f should have ex- 
the altar in it, a double verandah ex- pected to find in such a situation. Its 
tends, surrounding a court in w hich splendour of architecture, and its prc- 
the two sanctuaries which I have just sent deserted condition, w ere accounted 
described are enclosed ; the verandah for b\' the thannadar fi-otii tlie fact, 
to the court being open and supported that Kalingera had been ‘a p]ac(‘ of 
by pillars. The exterior one has no much traffic, ami the residence of many 
opening to the country, hut internally rich traders of the Jain s<K*t, w ho were 
hasA number of narrow doors corre- all ruined or driven away by the Ma- 
spomlingwith the mtercolnmniations of harattas, at wdiosi* door, indeed, all the 
the other.} It is also surmounted ex- misfortunes of this countiy are, with 
temally by a succession of small pyra- apparent reason, laid, 
mids, and on its western side, and im- The antiquity of the huildin”- I liad 
mediately behind the central sanctuary, no means of aseei'Unning. It is in too 
is another chapel of the same kind good repair for me to tliink it M iy old, 
with this last, covered witJi a similar and there are no in.scriptioiis on if.s 
pyramid, and approached by a very cons]>icuous parts ; a Xugree date 
elegant portico, or vestibule, of a square (ll(fo) is visible on one of the stones 
form, supported bv six pillars and as in the pavement of the interior \eriin - 
many pilasters. dali, near the south-w est (‘orner. hi it 1 

In the further shrine is an altar, and know not from vvliat era this is reckoned^ 
a large painting over it, much defaced, and the stone, from iis sitnatinn, is m.t 
of a colossal head wdth a beard and likely to liave been selechMi to receive 
flowing locks, and so far as can be the date of the iniiiding. It may have 
judged, a very venerable expression of been removed fr<im some otlier edifice, 
countenance. This, as well as I can From Kalingera is about ‘^(wen miic'^ 
recollect, is different from anything more of jungle to Tambn*sra, a villagtf 
which I saw at Benares, and may p^ r- near which our tents were pitchetl 
haps belong to some mystery which under the shade of some hue trees, and 
they did not think fit to disclose to per- near a cistern which still contained a 
sons of a different religion. The in- little w^ater. The situation was very 
terior of the apartments had but little beautiful, hut made less agreeable than 
ornament except the images and has- it might have been by an unlucky acci- 
reliefs which I have mentioned; the dent. Our little fl(x;k <d" sheep and 
exterior is richly carved, and the pyra- goats were resting after their march 
mids, mpre particularly, were formed under a spreading tree, when a monkey, 
in clusters of little canopies, as usual in who had come down to steal the shej>- 
the Hindoo buildings of these provinces, herd’s breakfast, and was driven back 
but more elaborately wif-ought than is by him, in his hurried flight among the 
often seen. On each side the doors of branches stumbled on a bees’ nest which 
the different small sanctuaries are ffgujres hung suspended in the air, and not 
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only got himself well stung, but brought 
out the whole swarm in fury against 
the poor unoffending animals beneath. 
Most of them were severely stung and 
bleated pitifully, but it was curious to 
observe the different conduct between 
the sheep and the goats. The former 
crowded all together, burying their 
noses in the sand, but with no apparent 
notion of llight or resistance ; the latter 
ran off* as fast as they could for shelter 
among our tents, pressing in for secu- 
rity as so inniiy dogs would have done. 
They brought, liowever, such a swarm 
of their pursiRU’S adhering to their 
coats and following them close, that 
their coming was very little to he de- 
sired, and we were forced t(^ refuse 
tbeiii the hospitality m hieh they would 
otherwise have received. Inileed, as 
it was, my tent was filled for a sl)ort 
time M-ith bees, and several of the 
j^H'ople were stung. We had good 
reason, however, to he thankful that 
the\ were the sheep and goats which 
were attnekeil, and not tlii‘ horses ; had 
the latter been the ease, the e<nise(juence 
might have heeii very serious. From 
wJiat. I saw on this occasion 1 do not 
think the sting of the common Indian 
bee so Si-veri* as lluit of the l airopean. 

In the atUTiioon the thakoor of the 
(li'^triet, ho assumes the title of raja, 
i-ame to see me. liis residcaiee is at 
kisiudglmr, a little town about three 
cuss iVoin h(*n<‘e, and he has a very 
small and poor territory of fourteen or 
fifteen \illages; Ids natne is (iunibeer 
Singh, a strongl> -built and handsome 
\(uing man, though not tall, and with 
nin'oftiie most pn'possessing counte- 
nances I have se<*n for some time. He 
was a mere rus^^ic, howetfer, and had ; 
tlie further disadvantage of an impedi- I 
ment in his s])(‘eeh, a eoiiseiousiiess of ! 
whic'li, apparently, made him confused 
and diffident- His dress M as plain, and 
Ins sJjield, sword, and large turban his 
only finery. He was attended by fif- 
teen or twenty armed men, all on foot. 

I gave him a chair, pawn, and attar, 
and he in return would not allow liis 
people to receive anything for a kid 
and some milk which they had fur- 
nished, the value of which indeed was 
uot equal to lialf a rupee. 


Grain, which at Banswarra had been 
sixteen seers the rupee, was here nine- 
teen, which, I hoped, indicated that 
things were not so very bad in Guze- 
rat as I had understood, since on the 
immediate border there was no deterio- 
ration. The thakoor, however, said 
that there was great dearth there, but 
tiiat none of the people had, as yet, 
come to seek refuge in this country. 

During the years of trouble, Malwali 
(except in the neighbourhood of forti- 
fied towns and among the most inac- 
cessible mountains) was entirely depo- 
pulated. All the villagers hereabouts 
had emigrated chiefly into Berar, Can- 
dei.sh, and the Deckan, and some had 
heeoine seiwants and camp-followers 
to the British army, till, within the 
j last three or four years, they returned 
each man to his inheritance on hearing 
that they might do so in safety. Several 
iihstances of this kind, and of the in- 
violable respect paid in this part of 
India to the rights of the poorest free- 
holders thus returning, are mentioned 
by Sir John Malcolm. 

We walked in the evening about the 
village, tlie situation of which is beau- 
tiful ; its inhabitants consist of Bheels 
and low caste Kajpoots, who liave a still 
for arrack, at which several of the 
encampment, unfortunately, drank but 
too freely. On the hill above were 
some noble mhowah trees, and under 
their shade some scattered Bheel huts, 
neater and belter than any which I liad 
seen. Each was built of bamboos 
wattled so as to resemble a basket ; they 
had roofs with very projecting eaves, ^ 
thatched with grass and very neatly 
lined with the large leaves of the teak- 
tree. The upper part of each gable 
end was open for the smoke to pass out. 
The door was wattled and fastened 
w ith a bamboo plait and hinges, exactly 
like the lid of a basket, and the build- 
ing was enclosed with a fence of tall 
bamboo poles, stuck about an inch 
apart, connected with cross pieces of 
the same, and with several plants of 
the everlasting - pea trailed over it. 
Within this fence was a small stage 
elevated On four poles about seven feet 
from the ground, and covered with a 
low thatched roof. My people said 
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this was to sleep upon as a security Cobbe had a long and bloody canij>aigu 
from wild beasts, but I have no idea in the mountains south of Oodeypoor, 
they could be in any danger from them in which many lives were lost on both 
wi thin a bamboo fence and in a house sides, but which ended in the miserable 
of the same material, since it is well Bheels having their fields wasted, their 
known the tiger, from apprehen- villages burnt, and so many of their 
» mon of snares^ will hardly eyer come people destroj^ by famine, that they 
near fibis sort of enclosure. It might were supposed to be completely tamedL 
be used as a sleeping-place for the sake Captain Cobbe sent, therefore, a chob- 
of coolness or dryness, but as each of dar with offers of mercy ; but so des- 
these houses seemed to stand in the perate had these wretched tribes be- 
centre of its own little patch of Indian come, and so bitter was their hatred of 
com, I should rather apprehend it was their persecutors, that they cut off the 
intended as a post to watch it from. messenger’s head, and fixed it on a 
One of the Allahabad bearers who bamboo, where the advancing party 
had been drunk at Banswarra on Sun- found it the next morning, the perpt*- 
day evening had not yet joined us, and tM|ftors of the deed having fled still 
his companions expressed considerable fiirther into the bills, where it was 
uneasiness about him. They did not £ext to impossibI(^ for the lowland 
apprehend that he had as yet come to Troops to pursue Since then 

any harm, but he was, they said, pen- it is said that Captain Cobbe has 
niless, and without his clothes in a succeeded in engaging one tril>e ot 
strange and far-distant country. They Bheels to fight against their country- 
thought he was probably deteiTed from men, but the result of this measure 1 
following us either by fear of my dis- have not heard, nor can I help thinkingj 
pleasure, or by a dread of passing the that a conciliatory policy has not 
woods alone, and begged me to make been sufficiently tried, and tlnit it is 
use of my name” to procure, likely to answer better with these poor 

as the best ming which could befall savages tJian mere severity, 
him, his being seized by the police, 3mrr// iK — A march of hnu*te(Mi no K s 

and brought to me as a prisoner. This through a thick forest, only intm rnptt *! 
was precisely what I thought of doing, by a few patches of corn round a lifKt 1 
so thavl was not sorry to close with hamlet, with a thanna nannni Doonga. 
their efftreaties^las, in fact, bis absence* about half-way, brought us to tlu* rocky 
was by no means convenient to me. I and lK*autlful banks of the river Anas? . 
sent, therefore, a description of the the ]>ed of which is as broad as the !)(*(* 
man to. the cutwal of Banswarra by at I^angor, but whi(^h was now tytanding 
four of the police Sepoys, who are in pcK)ls, with ^Very pros{>ect of being 
stationed at different thannas for the quite dry before the present hot sc’ason 
protection of the road, and who nearly is over. We here left Malwah and l u 
resemble the J^word-and-sbield meM tered Guzerat. On the Guzerat side 
wdiom we see Tound Calcutta, except of the river is a police thanna of two 
that the police of Malwah have also thatched huts, with an elevated stago 
matchlocks. These men had, at first, for a sentry, and the whole sunnounbnl 
frequent affairs with the Bheels, and it by a high fence of Mmboo poles, after 
was often necessary to call in the aid the manner of the Bheels. A little to 
of regular troops. At Cheeta Talao, the north of this, and near the con^ 
which is the frontier post of Guzera,t, fluence of the Auass and another con- 
four years ago, a sharp engagement siderable torrent named the Mhysric, 
took place between fifty horse and one our tents were pitched in a situation 
hixndred infantry under the orders of which only wanted more water to make 
Mr. Wellesley, and a large body of it the loveliest, as it was the wildest 
Bheels, in which seven horses and five and most romantic, which I had seen 
men were killed by arrow-shots. At since I left KemaooU. The spot of our 
present matters go on smoothly in this encampment was oonsiderttbly elevAted, 
neighbourhood, but last year Captain and presented a small Irregular lawn 
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dotted with noble trees of the peepul, 
luhowah, and toon species : beneath us, 
on two sides, was a rocky bank with 
brushwood, below this the two rivers, 
now, alas ! hardly deserving the name, 
but, with their rocky and uneven beds, 
intersecting and bordei^g the clear 
black pools which yet remained in 
deeper and more si^y spots; and, 
beyond them, hills, rocky and covered 
with wood, an apparently trackless and 
boundless wilderness so far as the eye 
could follow it In seasonj; less thirsty 
than the present this would have been 
a delightful spot As it is, we ,were 
fortunate in not being a week later, 
since, on asking about our farther r^te, 
I found that it was necessary to alter 
our destined halting - places in many 
instances from absolute want of water, 
and six or seven days later a caravan 
like ours would have l)een reduced to 
great distress, and probably obliged 
either to make marches which Mould 
have materially liarasscxl the cattle, 
or to r(‘tiiru by the way it omne, at the 
risk of losing them all. 

“ (.'heetii Talao,'’ the name of this 
place, means lAHipard’s lh)ck, but M^e 
neith(‘r taw nor heai-d of any ferocious 
animal. Animals of all kinds, iiuUKKi, 
strangely scarce in these woods. 
Had there been many tigers, we must, 
in all probability, have seen them or 
beard their growls, travelling so much 
as we have done before daybreak, and 
piteliing the tents in such wild and 
woody places. Nor have Ma* seen any 
or game of any description. The 
tiger, it is wi*U knowm, requires a great 
dt'al of w ater, aiifl is generally found 
in its neighlxmrhofKl ; bpt the pools 
and cool reeds which yet Remain in the 
Aiiass are suflfieieiit, 1 sJioiikl have sup- 
posed, to imswcr his wants. I am led 
thereftire to suppose that the deer and 
other game have left the hills on ac- 
eoiint of the scarcity of forage, and that 
the tigers and leopards have tbilowed 
them to Uie plains. Yet the cattle of 
I he Bhecls which we have fallen in 
with, though lean, as all the Indian 
cattle are at this time of the year, do 
not seem famished. 

A few Bheel huts were seen scattered 
ove^ the surrounding hills, in con- 


formity with the practice which seems 
universal with these people, of hxing 
their habitations on a rising ground. 
A good many of their inhabitants as- 
sembled on one of the hills to look at 
the camp, but none came near it ; and 
though Dr. Smith and I, during our 
evenings walk, fell in with thi^ or 
four, tl^y all made off as fast as they 
could, except one young man, who was, 
I apprehend, in the service of the police 
thannadar, and whom we found with 
his bow and arrows, watching a small 
patch of barley, the only cultivation 
which we saw. Our own supplies were 
brought partly from Doonga, partly 
from Jhalloda, distances of six and ten 
miles, and the horses got no gram till 
nearly nine o’clock at night. 

Soon after I went to bed an alarm 
was given by one of the sentries, in 
consequence of a baboon drawing near 
his post. The character of the intru- 
der was, however, soon detected by one 
of the suwarrs, who, on the Sepoy's 
rejK^ating his exclamation of the broken 
English, “ who goes ’ere?” said with 
a laugh, “ why do you challenge the 
lungoor ? he cannot answer you ! ” 
These animals are, some of them, as 
large as a moderate pointer, and when 
ereeping through the bushes might 
well enough l>e mistaken for a Bheel, 
especially as the robbers of this nation 
generally make their approaches on 
their hands and feet. 

March 10. — From Cheeta Talao I 
had intended to go to Lemree, a dis- 
tance stated by Captain Macdonald to 
be sixteen miles. But on learning that 
it was customary to stop at Jhalloda, 
and that it was a large place, 1 deter- 
mined on halting there, and the rather 
since 1 was told that we could not get 
to a better place of halting on Saturday 
than Doodeah. In all this I was mis- 
informed, as the event showed, but I 
had not now first to learn tliat in 
countries of this sort one must often 
learn one’s way by actmil experience. 
From CheetaTalao our road lay through 
a deep and close forest, in the lower 
parts of. which, even in the present 
season, the same thick milky vapour 
was hovering as that which I saw in 
the Terrai, and whic^h is called esjsence 
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of owi/* We passed one or two places 
of this kind both yesterday and to-day, 
than which no fitter spots could be 
conceived, at a proper time of year, to 
slielter a tiger or communicate a jungle 
fever. Even now they were chilling 
cold, and the gloom and closeness of 
the ravines seen in the moonlight made 
them dismally wild and awful. At 
the end of about nine miles we crossed 
the bed of the Mhysree, and went past 
a thanna named Moorkhousla, and 
through a country partially cultivated, 
another mile to Jhalloda. We passed, 
both yesterday and this morning, cara- 
vans of waggons loaded with coco-nuts 
proceeding from Baroda to Malwah 
and the northern provinces. They 
were to bring back mhowah and com, 
so that it appears that th1& present high 
prices in Guzerat have actually made 
It worth while to encounter the heavy 
transit duties. ^ 

We found also at Jhalloda a Chamn, 
a very fine athletic-looking man, and 
apparently a person of some property, 
who had been on a speculation of the 
same kind to Indore, whither he had 
taken a number of horses, and was now 
returning with about forty bullocks 
laden with grain to his own country of 
Catt^war. When we arrived at Jhal- 
loda we found him just leaving the 
ground wherf? he had bivouacked for 
the night with his cattle round him, 
putting on his huge red turban, girding 
his loins, and hanging on his sword 
and shield. A servant stood by him 
with his matchlock, and a saees held 
his pony, while four or five other re- 
tailors, with matchlocks on their shoul- 
ders, were loginning to drive off t])e 
bullocks- ^^any of the more opulent 
Charuns practise the trade of horse- 
dealing, being very much protected in 
their journeys, against everybody hut 
Bheels, by the supposed sanctity of 
their character. The Catty war hoj-ses 
are among the best in all India, equal 
to those of Cutch in beauty, and much 
superior in the generosity of their blood 
and fineness or their temper, in which 
they almost equal the Arabs. Some of 
th^ are dun with black tiger-like 
str^a, and these are the most valued. 
Jaalloda had iSeen described to me 


as a city, a name which it little de- 
serves. It has a bazar, luiwever, a 
mosque, a small pagoda,|^ii(l some 
good^sol idly-built brick liouses, of a 
kincf^iich as are not usually seen in 
the eastern districts of India, lieing of 
tAVO stories high, with sloping tiled 
roofs, and very projecting eaves, which, 
from the smallness of their Avindows 
and other circumstances, put me a good 
deal in ifiind of our Shropshire malt- 
kilns. There is a large and handsome 
tank, not more than half full of water, 
but covered with multitudes of teal, the 
banks of. which are shaded by sofne 
fine mangoe and ceiba trees. The crim- 
son blossoms of the last were very beau- 
tiful, and both they and the mangoes 
were full of monkeys, chiefly of the 
lungoor kind. 

I learned, to my surprise, that Jhal- 
loda, Godrn, and three other small 
towns in this neighbourhood, Avith tlieir 
dependant hamlets and districts, belong 
to Sindia, who is also feudal superior 
of the Kaja of lAinewarra. I Avas not 
previously aware that he retained an\ 
influence in Gu/erat. IlisOAsn terri- 
tories here are called tlie district of 
Punjniahal, and had been till lately 
held in jiighire by one of his relations, 
A\'ho oppressed the jjeople grievously , 
!)ut had heen just disgrac<Ml, as said, 
hy British iiitluenc<% and after soiiie 
ineffectual resisuince, seizetl ami 
ried to GM alior. The maharajids t!*ig, 
striped red and Avhit<*, is hr»ivff(l in the 
mark(‘t " pl.aee, hut tin* [>niiee ef' t]i»' 
neighbourhood, so far at hsi'l fin 
I S(*curity of Hie roa.d is roiuernt'd, ap- 
' pears to be vested in a monnsht e of 
Captain Macdonald’s, AAlioeaiin* to j;ay 
his respects, and give me this informs - 
fion. Grain liere, as mv fianid trooi 
the hnnyans who suppli<‘d earnp, 
was fifteen seiu’s the nifK‘,e. and t/u ) 
said that we should find it ilearer as 
went on. They sjioke of the crop now 
in the ground as never likely to come 
up, and said, which certainly agri*ed 
with our own observation, that the 
wheat and barley Iiarvest whicli was noAv 
beginning would be dismally scanty. 

A number of Blieels> men and wo- 
men, came to the eaoTO vflth bamboos 
in their hands, and ^ llr<anen wi^ 
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their clotlu s so scanty and tucked so 
Jiigh as to leave tlie whole Jinib nearly 
bare. 'J'he> had a drum, a horn, and 
some other rude minstrelsy, and said 
they were come to celebrate the Iloolce. 
^They drew up in two parties^nd had 
^a mock-li^ht, in whicli at tir^ the fe- 
males ]ia<l much the advantage, having 
very sl(‘iider j)oles, wliile the men had 
only short cudgels, with which they 
had some dilficuJty in guarding their 
lieads. At last some of the women 
began to strike a littla too hard, on 
which their antagonistsQost temper and 
closed with them so fierccljjthat the 
pOQr females were put to the rout in 
real or pretended terror. They col- 
lected a little money in the camp, and 
then went on to another village. The 
Hoolec, according to the orthodox sys- 
Ixnn, was over, bnt those games are 
often prolonged for several days after 
its conclusion. 

In the evening T was alarmed by 
violent slirieks from the wife of one of 
the mohouts and her sister ; the hus- 
band had been beatiiig them with a 
large stick, and both were all hlooily^ 

I found, OT) examination; that the man 
had several serious grounds of com- 
plaint against them, bnt I admonished 
him severely for Cbrrectiiig^thein in 
sucli u manner, and thiwatcnOd him 
uitlj imprisonment at Ikiroda if such 
a]i oihmee ocenrix'd again. One of tlie 
\\o]iu*n j)re(eiid< d to be ^ cry much hurt 
indeed, bill sin* soon grew tired of 
sliaimning ilie iiistmsihlc, and began to 
scold and sere:; in ai\ a\, declaring that 
site Mould ne\cr enti'r her hnsl)aiKr.s 
house again, a detm-mination from 
whieii I bad very little doubt she would 
relent as soon as her ])assion cooled, 
and the rather because in this strange 
land , she bad neither home nor harbour. 

j}farch II. The distance from 
.ilialloda to Loemree, onr stage for 
this day, wais little more tlian six miles, 
ajid had 1 lieen fully aware of all cir- 
cumstances, might easily have Ijcen 
iiicludcd in llie yesterday’s march. It 
lies through g, wild country, though the 
jungle is not so close as that which we 
have lately traversed. One of the 
anwarr’s horses dropped down and die<i 
Oh the I'oad, to the dismay of the 


poor rider, who stated that his horse 
was his chief worldly wealth, and that 
the allowance made by a sort of regi- 
mental fund established for such emer- 
gencies would not buy him another. 
If he had lost it in battle, the Company 
would have given Iiim two hundred 
rupees, but at present he would receive 
only one hundred and fifty from a 
stock-pursc which all the irregular 
regiments keep up to meet casualties. 
Nor had he any means of procuring, at 
pfesent, an animal to carry him in his 
long march. I felt, therefore, glad ta 
be able to give him the Rawul of Bans* 
warra’s pony, which, though not tall 
enough for the ranks, would carry him 
perfectly well during his march, and 
the sale of wdiich would afterwards 
come very h^pdsomely in aid of his 
new purchase. 

Ivcemree, or Neemree, for it seems 
to be pronounced botli ways, is a good- 
sized village on the bank of the wind- 
ing Mhysree, which we here crossed a 
second time ; the w ater still formed 
many deep pools in parts of its rocky 
bed, in which wxtc a good many fish. 
It was, however, as a countryman on * 
I the bank assured me, too putrid to l)e 
drinkable, and the camp was supplied 
from some small wells near the town. 
We overtook some Brinjarrees in this 
morning’s inarch, carrying corn from 
the neighbourhood of Indore to Baroda. 
Soon after we arrived at our ground, a 
poor woman came to Dr. Smitli, an<l 
ooni])lained that slie had been robbed 
of all her property and beaten by the 
Hheels near tlie pass of Doodeah, which 
was about half-way in the stage which 
we were to go next morning. She 
added that, on her remonstrating, the 
plundeixTs threatened to take away her 
two childix’n. A complaint nearly 
similar was brought to me in my even- 
ing’s walk by an elderly man, the 
potail of the village, who said that hi 
and some other people had had their 
wains stopped and plundered, and their 
oxen carried away, and on being rt- 
miiided that they shovtld have recourse 
to the officers of the maharaja, whose 
subjects they were, replied with some 
justice, Why do you English keep a 
line of trough our country, un- 
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less you will defend us in passing 
along the road ?” I told them to send 
one of their number with me to Bar- 
reah» where a moonshee of the British 
GU>venmient resides, fmm whom I 
would endeavour to obtain justice for 
them. Dr. Smith had applicants for 
surgical aid both yesterday and to-day ; 
the first was a very fine boy, who was 
brought by his parents with a dislo- 
cated shoulder, which had occurred six 
weeks ago. The second was also a 
boy, who had lost his sight in the 
small-pox, a case but too plainly hope- 
less. The poor child seemed very in- 
telligent, but knowing nothing of the 
blessings of sight, seemed glii when 
he found that no operation was to be 
performed on him, but his father shed 
tears on learning that Dr. Smith could 
not help him. 

' Notwithstanding the scarcity of water 
which has prevailed here, forage does 
not seem scarce, and the cattle whom 
we met in carts were by no means in 
a starving condition ; they are not 
equal to those of Marwar, but tiny 
greatly surpass the wretched bullocks 
of Bengal, and are superior even to the 
average of Hindostan. Leemree has a I 
small ruined brick fort, and a little 
bazar, but nothing worthy of notice. 
For a small distance round the village 
the ground is cultivated, but all the 
further prospect is wilderness still. 
Near our tents many people, both men 
and women, were employed in cutting 
a barley-field. They reaped it with very 
small sickles, gathering it notfby arms- 
ful^as in England, but bymaiidsfuB 
cutang each time no more than they 
could grasp in the left hand ; the crop 
was very thin and poor, with starveling 
ears, and wretchedly short straw, I 
observed that here, as in Europe, 
gleaning is a privilege of the poor, and 
that a number of miserable-looking 
women and children followed the 
reapers, picking up what they left. I 
was much grieved to see so sad a pro- 
spect for the ensuing year, and even now 
it is painful to look forward to the dis- 
tress to which most of these villages 
must be liable from the total drying up 
of their rivers and wells before the first 
rains can be expected. 


March 12. — We marched between 
sixteen and seventeen miles, through a 
very wild and beautiful country, and 
down a long, steep, and ragged descent, 
carried along the projecting ridge of a 
hill, with glens on each side. From the 
top of this ghfit I had expected a fine 
view of the rich and cultivated coun- 
try, as it had been described to me, of 
Guzerat, but was surprised to see a 
fine prospect indeed, but still of wooded 
hill and valley, and so far as the eye 
could reach, no trace of human habita- 
tion, except one miserable thatched 
shed close to us, where a picket of 
police Sepoys was stationed. As we 
descended the hill, however, Blieel huts 
were seen scattered among the trees, 
and we successively passed a thatched 
thaniia surrounded with a bamboo 
fence, a small village cbieHy of Bheels, 
called Doodeah; and after crossing a 
little river, or rather the diy lied of 
one, arrived in a 1 beautiful glatle, sur- 
rounded with tall trees, in which our 
tents were pitched, near a part of tin* 
river which yet had water. 

^ In consequence of the allog<*d mis- 
behaviour of the Bheels in this neigh- 
bourhood, I had directed some addi- 
tional precautions to ohservt'd in 
keeping tiie caravan together, and the 
soldiers in readiness for action. We 
met with no thieves, however, nor wns 
it likely that they would come in the 
way of such a party. Imbued ue lbmi<l 
the Jhiujarrees travelling the road 
without any additional ])recantioti ; 
they, however, are all armed, and sue is 
stout fellows that the thieves must bt* 
numerous and l>oki who would hast* 
anything to say to them. The wag- 
goners, likewise, of whom we met an- 
other large party,' can travel through 
very wild countries in much security ; 
they go in numbers, have mostly swords 
and shields, and often join their pui ses 
to hire an escort of Bheels, who, wluui 
trusted, are generally both brave and 
trustworthy. By day we frequently 
met them proceeding with an advanced 
and rear guard of thesa^ naked how- 
men, and at night they dmw their 
waggons into a circle, placing their 
cattle in the centre, and connecting 
each ox to his yol^feilpw, and at 
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length .to the wain, by iron collars 
riveted round their necks, and fastened 
to an iron chain, which last is locked to 
the cart-wheel. It is* thus extremely 
difficult to plunder without awaking 
them ; and in addition to this, where 
the place is supposed to require it, one 
of their number stands sentry. ** Besides 
coco-nuts, we found they were carrying 
tobacco northwards. 

March 13. — This day being Sunday, 
I was happy to be able to halt, an order 
which I believe was very acceptable to 
all the men and animals in the camp, 
who, after our late stony roads, were 
alike showing symptoms of fatigue. I 
read prayei-s as usual in the morning ; 
and in consideration of the greatly ad- 
vanced price of provisions, which was 
now a rupee foT* fourteen seei's of flour, 

I paid the buiiyans for furnishing a 
setr of flour, or day’s meal, to every 
person in the camp. In the course of 
the afteriKX)!! I had the happiness to 
receive a pack(‘t of letters, forwardeil 
by Mr. Williams, resident at the court 
of Harotla, containing a favourahle ac- 
count of my wife and children, and 
letters from my mother and sister. I 
dreamt of Hodnet all night! 

Ma rch 14. We vvere met, almost 
immediately on our setting out this 
morning, h}^ two suwarfs in The service 
of the Kaja ^>f Barreah, >vh(> came to 
aet guides. We followtHl them 
among .some roiuaiuie woody hills, and 
througli some of tiie thickest jungle 
which wt^ have travei'sed, to a small 
plain, or more t)}X‘n spot, witli a thanna 
and village^, named .lerroah, ten miles 
fro;n IJarreah, I’his is the usual halt- 
ing-place, but the wells arg now insuf- 
ficient for so large a party ^s mine, and 
I therefore had settled to go on to the 
city, which is five miles further, and 
not more than two or three out of the 
direct road. In our way we were met 
by t!ai)Uiin Macdonald’s inoonsliee, in 
charge of this part of the road, a Mus- 
sulman, and native of Allahabad, ac- 
<x>mpanied by a crowd of very shabby 
horsemen, among whom he presented 
one to me as the kamdar of the Raja of 
Barreah, and sent on his master’s part 
to meet me. The moonshee was well 
wimted and gaily dressed, with sword, 


dagger, shawl, mlaid trappings, and all 
tlie usual insi^ia of a Mo£immedaii 
gentleman. All the rest, the kamdar 
among them, were wrapped up in 
coarse cotton cloth, Mn sorry horses,] 
and had, with their long spears, 
falo-hide shields, and bare legs and 
heels, pretty exactly the appearance of 
the Abyssmian troops described by 
Bruce. Several men, naked ail but 
the waistclotli, followed, with match- 
locks on theiiv shoulders, and the pro- 
cession was closed by a number of 
Bheel archers, differing in no respect 
from those whom we liad seen on the 
mountains. The only mark of state, 
and this is Abyssinian also, was that 
the “ nagari,” or great kettle-drum, was 
carried at their head, aiid beat with 
single dubs, from time to time. Here 
the Rajpoot red turban loses its conse- 
quence, the reigning family of Baroda 
being Maharattas, to which race, ap- 
parently, the horsemen whom we met 
to-day belonged. This will, in a great 
measure, account for their shabby ap- 
pearance, the Maharatta pretty gene- 
rally affecting a soldierly plainness, 
and to despise all show and parade. 
This, however, is not the only instance 
I in which a neglect of appearances 
seems to exist in Guzerat. The hur- 
karu who brought Mr. Williams’s let- 
ter w as a mere l)eggar in his dress, and 
so dirty as even beggars are seldom 
seen in lIind(X)stan or Bengal. Yet on 
!)eing asked what situation he held 
about the I’esidency, he described him- 
self as a servant in regular pay, and re- 
ceiving no less than eight rupees a 
month ! Oi^uch w^ages, and in such 
a situation, would go hard indeed 
with a Ilindpostaiie^mt he would have 
decent clothing, shoes, a sword with 
silver or plated hilt, and an embroidoi^ed 
belt. The old man, however, fot* such 
he was, was cheerful and intelligent. 
He had brought the letter on foot fix)m 
Baroda, in two days and a night, — 
professed to know the straightest roads 
all over Guzerkt, and as the value of 
his rags did not exceed many pice, and 
nobody could suspect him of being a 
government ftinctioUary, he was pro* 
bably one of the -best messengers who 
could be employed in a country so 
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wild, and in so much ^us tliis was often advised^ by his followers to 

Twtg usually been. ^ ' surrender to their mercy. He was 

Barreah stands very prettily in the possessed, however, bv the idea that he 
midst of woody hills. Amon^ the should be transported, and this notion 
few fimit-trces which are immediately was to him more hideous than death, 
about its gates, J saw some coco-palms, These men, who all one after another 
the first which I had seen since I left came in apd obtained pardon, said that 
Bengal, and a proof that we were again during their captain’s short and miser- 
approaching the sea. able sleep, he used continually to mur- 

The raja, a child of twelve years old, mur, “ kala panee V* “ kala panee 
with a cousin a little older, the kamdar Thus haunted, he never would yield, 
mentioned before, and a number of till at length all his people, one by one, 
ragged attendants, came to see me in had forsaken him in the jungle, and a 
the evening. He was carried in a mangled body was found in a tiger’s 
handsome palanquin, had the nagari lair, which the swoihI, the ornaTueiited 
and neshan of state carried before him, saddle, and a letter-case, coutainin" 


and was himself a pretty little boy, 
with an intelligent countenance, and j 
neatly dressed, with sword, shield, and 
dagger, suited to his age, and a larg<‘ I 
red turban. His name is Prit’hee Lull ; 
Singh, and he is a Ihijpofit, though | 
tliose with him were Maharattas or 1 
BheelSf and he appeared to have few j 
of his own ca.stc either in his court or 1 
territory, both which showed marks of j 
much poverty. I received him with { 
military honours, seated him on a chair 
at my right hand, and placed his cousin 
on another at iny left. I’hesc* atten- 
tions were more intended to please the 
boy’s followers than himself, and as a 
proper means of keeping up Ids conse- 
quence in their estimation. But thougli 
I suppose he was hardly old enough to 
care about forms, I was amused to see 
how much the novelty of the siglit de- 
lighted him, particularly the red coals 
and muskets of the Sepoys, who ave 
rarities in these secluded valleys. He lis- 
tened, too, with much more interest and 
animation than is generally displayed 
by the upper ranks of Hindoos in con- 
versation, to the account wldch T)r. 
Smith gave him of the cities which I 
had visited, and of my intended long 
voyage by sea, and by the way of 
Lanca to Calcutta. The sea i^ called, 
by all the natives of Central India, 
kala panee ” (black water), and they 
have the most terrible ideas of it and 
the countries beyond 1^. Sir John 
Malcolm relates, in hia^ account of 
Malwah, that when Cheetoo, the Pin- 
darrae chief, was flying in hope- 
Im mis^rv from the English, he 


some iinpoitant papers, and a general’s 
commission from the ex-Kaja of Nag- 
poor, proved to have been (nice the 
scourge of ('’entral India I A nearly 
similar case. Dr. Smith ^aid, liad falhii 
under ins own knov\ l(‘dL'f\ of a I’ln'td 
chiefj who, for murder and rol>f)ery. 
was sent to he confined at A tl.diaiiad. 
He was vtTV anxious duving flu* mai'eii 
to obtain spirituou'; Jiqran’s, thi' 

officer commanding the (‘‘-(’oi t, </at of 
compa‘'Sion, fre<jneiUly siipj>]ied him 
\vith. When, howi'ser, hi* wa;> drunk, hi* 
would never he pacified with thi* assur- 
ance that In* was oidy to he eonfini'dat 
Allahabad, and used to cry and ra^e 
( about “ kaJa panee !” invokin'^ " C.>m- 
[ panySaliih” to he na. reifel, and kill 
} him, tJiat )u* might heljuinM! in llni-- 
I dostan. With such fh»'\ mav 

[ ww'll listen with a tonishmmit to tin- 
! long voyages w liieli we voluntarily 
take, and of thi* strange lands svhieli 
must lie beyond this frightful harrie r 
J^he kamdar told us that 1 Jam ‘ah 
liad sulTered grie\ously during the 
years of trouble; hnl tiiat their late 
raja was a valiant man, and Ins lilth* 
country being' strong and {-asily de- 
fended, he had never paid tribute eitlier 
to maharaja . or Pindarree, unless ac- 
tually constrained by force, and had 
always revolted again as soon as the 
pressure of a prese.nt and vietorions 
army was withdrawn. The kamdar's 
owu name, he said, wais Nutt 00 Pace. 
-After sitting some little time, an event, 
Ijpf which Imad been from tlie first ap- 
preheusivej^ccurred, and I was told by 
the kamdar that the raja had brought 
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a horse, o^which he begged my ac- 
ceptance. ft fbught it off as Imag as I 
could, urging, with great trutH^that it 
would really put me to difficulty, that I 
could*' not take it on ship-board, and 
did not know what I should do with it. 
The people present all said it was 
‘‘ namooharuk ” (unlucky) to send me 
away without a present, and at last the 
little raja rose, and, joining his hands, 
said, “ Lord Sahib, for my sake, take 
this horse.’" 1 was tliorcfore obliged 
to yield, and was plad to believe that 
the presr-nt 1 had prepart‘d for him, 
while I eonid very w(‘ll spare it, was 
liandsome, and likely to he useful to 
him. It consishMl of three pieces of 
Knglisli tlowiTed muslin, and a gilt 
<la,ii.:i:er in a nnl and yellow \ el vet 
sh(*alh, whieh I ^tnek in the llftle fel- 
1<)N\ ’s sasii, and n liirh aj)]K*ared to j)lease 
Uiyj greatly. The lu)r>e was now 
hroiight, and tui'j,c*d out to be really a 
very pretty ('nteh [xei}, old certainly, 
and in had eondititm, hnt still (‘(jnal to 
M.)nu* sei’viee, 

d'he raja la-w took his lea^e, and 
went otTwitli hi^- ('(ai^in in the ]ialan- 
'piin. Tin* kaiijdar, a.iid another man 
wlh) >aid he was a ''IjroU', or hanker, 
reinaiiied, a]nl took soiii'* pains to ex- 
plain a tvaijsiu’tiori In Mliieh tlu'y had 
keen eui)een!<.'d. irt re^^ard to certain 
arr' aiN (,f tluMrihnte paid h} them to 
the Ih'ili^'li < iovcrninent. 'rile late 
I'anidar, nou in prisorn hail (h*tained, j 
they ^aid, for tsio years hack, the I 
haiam *' m idu-h he ongju i<> liave r<*- i 
milled tu Mr. Ma'^ilonald, Inn ing heiai 
« oiiiagt^'d fo do so In a rejiort that 
i!j(' h'aja ot’ 'lu* hkniiians had already 
T d^en t alenita. 'file shroff then pre- 
sent Inid (h niined some part of his 
etVrrts, hut Inni :ipplied them, if I mi- 
derst(H)d riphyto the pa}inentof a debt 
to hiiiisidl’. lie had, however, no share 
iti the tn‘asonahl(‘ or fraudulent part of 
th" tjansaetion. 1 said that I would 
'■[>eak fa\ourahl 3 of them in my letter 
h> ( 'aptain Macdonald ; and his moon- 
she(‘ ailer wards told me tliat Captain 
Macdonald thought highly of the pre- 
simtkamdar, and had treated him with 
marked kindness and confidence. Both 
kamdar and shioff gave a dismal ac- 
count of the distress of Barreah, and 


the ffeighbouring countries. In the 
small and bftrren territory of the raji^ 
containing about two' hundred and 
seventy villages, a very large pro-^ 
portion were almost without inhabit- 
ants; and in -thb course of our after- 
noon’s walk through the little town, I 
for the fir§t time sav^some of the hor- 
rors of an Indian famine Jfthe town 
had been, to all appearAncAneat and 
substantially built, but a great many 
houses were uninhabited, and falling 
to decay. I'he cattle which they were 
driving in from the jungle for the night 
were mere skeletons, and so weak that 
they could hardly get out of the path. 
I'here weri‘ few beggars, for it seemed 
as if they iiad either died off or gone to 
some other land ; but all the people, 
even the banyans, w ho generally look 
well fed, w('re pictures of squalid hun- 
ger and wretchedness ; and the beggars 
who happened to fall in m^way, alas! 

I shall never forget them l^for I never 
before could have conceived life to 
linger in such skeletons^ To one of 
these, an elderly man, na^d except a 
little rag fastened with a packthread 
round his waist, I gave all the* pice I 
could eollcet from my own pocket or 
the servants who wherewith me; and 
after all, they, I am sorry to say, 
amounted to only two or three anas, 
^riie man clasped them in his hands, 
hurst into a ghastly laugh, and ran oft’ 
as if in a hurry to buy food immediately. 
A little further was a still more dread- 
ful figure, a Bheel, w'ho did not beg, 
hut was in a state of such visible starv- 
ation tiiait I called to him, and bid 
liim go to tlie khansaman for something 
to eat. I followed him to my tents, 
and found that he had already had 
some scraps given him by the sweeper. 

I added to these a shoulder of nnittcm 
and a seer of flour, as well as, I am 
ashamed to say how little money, all 
which the poor wretch tried to fold in 
the rag which he took from his loins. 
He seemed quite past everything, and 
even indifferent to what I was doing 
for him. Some famishing children 
now came up^ a poor man who said be 
was a butcher, but had no employ, and 
a black, who described himself as a 
Mussulman fakii^^ and a native of Ma- 
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suah in Abyssinia. I gave a few anas some parts of the bed of the river, were 
to eacb« reproaching myself all the marks of a crop having been recently 
time for giving so little, but appre- reaped, from nel^, or rather small 
bending that I should shortly have gardens, with high 1>amboo fences, 
half the population round me, and that This was almost the only approach to 
if I ^ve what I felt inclined to do, I cultivation which we had seen since 
should not leave myself enough for my we entered the territories of B a w i ^ jb» 
own expenses to Baroda, as well as for whose young soverei^, poor little 
the many similar objects of distress fellow, would indeed have a ** noble 
which I might see by the way. grist ” if mhowah-trees were mangoes, 

The misery of this immediate neigh- and jungle-grass com. 
bourhood has been materially aug- The head man of the village said he 
mented by superstition. The calamity was a Kholee, the name of a degenerate 
is^ want of water, yet there is a fine race of Rajpoots in Guzerat, who, from 
bOolee close to the city, wliich, even the low occupations in which they are 
now, is nearly full, but of which no generally employed, have (under the 
use is made. A man fell into it and corrupt name of Coolie) given a name, 
was drowned, two years ago, and the probably through the medium of the 
people not only desisted from drinking Portuguese, to bearers of burthens all 
the water themselves (which for a cer- over India. In Guzerat, they are de- 
tain time was not unnatural), but from scribed in Hamilton’s ** Gazetteer,” as 
giving it their cattle, or irrigating their distinguished by their uncleanness, 
ground from it. Fori,, want of being ferocity, and predatory Iribits, and as 
stirred it is now, of course, putrid and giving a great deal of trouble to Go- 
offensive, but would soon recover if vern merit. This person, however, was 
drawn off liberally for the fields, and of decent manners and appearance, 
become again useful both for l^east and Our supplies of every kind wen* brou^^lit 
man. But they would starve, and in with us from Barreah, so tliat we had 
feet, were • starving, rather than incur no occasion to gi\e inm any trouble, 
this fancied pollution. The agricul- firewood being at liand under tlu^e 
tural implements, and everything else dry shrivelled trees for eveiy body wijo 
in this country, seem behind those of f;hose to get it. I’o obtain water in 
their flindoOvStanee neighbours. 7’he sutficient <juantity lor the eainp, it 
carts and ploughs are ruder gnd worse necessary to dig tiiree (u* ibur f<*et in 
constructed, and their wells have not t)ie sand of the river’s lied, wlieji wan r 
even the simple machinery, if it de- soon rose to the surface. 'J'fie tube * 
serves the name, for raising the water, inhabitants of the village and neigh- 
which I never saw one without in bourhood were liheeis, but it gave jtie 
Upper India, and which is always pleasure to see dial tbes{' lowland 
found in the wildest parts of^Ialwah, Bheels ('notwithstanding the barn n 
and the valley of the Nerbuoua. We ness of tlie soil, and the acluul <listiN'ss 
were as yet, however, in the jungles, of the country ) were in sf*euniig betrej- 
and it would not have been fair to plight than those ^ve had met In tin* 
judge of Guzerat in general from the lulls, to say nothing of the wreudted 
specimen which we now had seen. beggars of Barreah. Their dwellings 

March 15 , — From Barreah we went were larger, they Inid , moni ample 
to Damma Ka Boolee, a cistern in the mantles, that is, the dirty cothjn doth 
jungles, constructed by a person named which covered their lieads and shoulders 
Damma Jee, whose name it bears, by reached generally to their hips. Many 
which is a small police thanna. About of them had swords and shieUls, others 
flye miles further we crossed the dry a small but neatly-made hatchet, and 
and rocky bed of a river Mhysree (the one man, who was our guide through 
second of the name), on whose banks the wood to-day, and had a blanket 
Oiup tents were pitched, in a romantic of red baize fiung over his shoulders, 
situation, near a scattered village. Im> as he trotted along the rugged road 
Knusas. and in before my horse’s head, reminded me 
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exceedingly of the pictures of a North 
American Indian. He was one of the 
servants of the police thanna, so that 
the Company’s pay had probably put 
him in better plight than most of his 
neighbours. 

$ear this village was the finest 
banyan-tree which I had ever seen, 
literally a grove rising from a single 
primary stem, whose massive secondary 
trunks, with their straightness, orderly 
arrangement, and evident connexion 
with the parent stock, gave the general 
effect of a vast vegetable organ. The 
first impression which I felt on coming 
ifuder its shade was, What a noble 
place of worship ! ” I v^asglad to find 
that it had not been debased, as I ex- 
pected to find it, by the symbols of 
idolatry, though some rude earthen 
figures of elephants were set up over a 
wicket leading to it, but at a little 
distance. I should exult in such a 
scene, to collect a Christian congrega- 
tion, The banks of the Mliysree are 
steep and rooky, and the granite rock is 
seen everywhere throiigli tlic country, 
jveping out, or rising in large insulated 
masses, above tlie scanty soil. 

March I fJ. -Another inareli of about 
viiilit niih's (brougli jungle, as usual, 
Incmght us to Aradiali, a poor deserted 
\illagc, M hence, through u more open 
I'ountry, we went four and a half more 
to Mulla4)w. lk)tli these places belong 
to Sliulia, and the latter has h^i a large 
village, hut is now almost uujWtpled, by 
the tyraunv of Sliidia's governor, Put- 
tu n~kar, and by this \ ear of famine. 

uu’t a lu’rd of cows oti entering tlie 
place, mere cuatomies, and so weak, 
that hen one of them fell in crossing 
the ruts of‘ the road, she could not rise 
again, 'fhe country is here avlapted 
tor rice-euki valioii, the w^ater for which, 
in more auspicious years, has been sup- 
plied from a large artificial tank. This 
is not now quite dry, hut is so low 
heueath its hanks as to he inapplicable 
t<> irrigation, and the fields, when I saw 
them, were perfectly w’aste and bare, 
and their soil tlie colour and -consistency 
of a sandy tumpike-rosid. Flour was 
dearer than even at Barreah, being 
here only eleven seer for the rupee, 
and there was no gram to be obtained. 


except the inferior sort, called “ motee/’ 
which made two of the horses ill, 
though it is a common provender in 
many parts of India. 

I this day unexpectedly found the 
raja’s little horse very useful, Cabi^l 
having unfortunately hurt himself by 
his endeavours, when picketed, to get 
away from an elephant which broke 
loose and came too near him, and the 
suwarree elephant being, by the abomin- 
able carelessness of the mohout, saddle- 
galled. The raja’s horse had been 
described to me as very wild and 
tempered, but I found that his rest^P* 
ness had only arisen from the exces- 
sively severe bit with which the natives 
ride, and in my bridle he went perfectly 
well. Like all the horses used by men 
of rank in India, he would not trot, but 
had an elastic springy amble, graceful 
ill itself, and agreeable to the rider, but 
ill calculated for a long stage, since it 
must knock up the horse much sooner 
than the usual paces of English tra- 
velling. 

We bad now apparently left the hills ; 
there was still, however, one very fine 
insulated mass of rock on our left, with 
a large fortress on the top, called Powa- 
ghur. It Ixdongs to Sindia, to whom 
also Ixlongs the city of Champancer, at 
its base. I here received letters again 
from Baroda, brought by two miserably 
ragged and dirty men, who called theu^- 
selves servants of the resident ! They 
had not even the common brass lotee 
for drinking, which few beggars are 
without in the eastern and northern 
provinces,^ but merely a gourd-shell, 
and instead of the spiked and painted 
staff' which there every common d&k- 
messenger carries, had long ragged 
staves plucked out of some hedge, while 
their rags were scarcely enough to 
answer the purposes even of Indian 
decency. All the people, indeed, whom 
we see, now that we are arrived in the 
plains, are in appearance, cleanliness, 
clothes, and even stature, inferior to 
those both of Hindostan and BengaL 
The language differs much less than I 
expected, but there are several Aratoo 
words, which, no less than the Abyssi- 
nian beg^ I met at Barreah, remihd 
me that 1 em dta^lng a coast 
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which has been long and inseparably 
connected, by commerce and other ties, 
with Arabia and Africa. I saw no 
coco-trees to-day, but the tara-palms 
are numerous. 

A great man, a relation of Sindia’s, 
who was on a journey, took up his 
quarters at Mullaow to-day. His coming 
was announced by the sound of the 
nagari, and by a trumpet so exactly 
resembling that which ushers in Mr. 
Punch, that I could have thought that 
he had arrived in person. In the 
naming, however, wlien my drum and 
Hjw beat the reveille,' the band of tlie 
Maharatta chieftain tried to imitate 
them, but with little success. I did 
not learn his name, indeed I was \ery 
closely occupied with some absurd j 
tracasseries of which I had just re- 
ceived accounts, which seem likely to 
^ve me a good deal of trouble, res peel- 
ing some of the good p<M;ple of mj 
diocese in Southeni J ndia. J t enough 
to make one sad, if not angry, to see 
how many hy-ends. how many per- 
sonal rivalries, and liow many mutual 
suspicions of ill intentions, are allowed 
to mix even in the nohIe>t of all works, 
by men who profess to be, ami 1 believe 
mainly are, actuated by the ‘^ame ino- 
tives. Now must I sp)eak all these men 
fair, to prevent their coming to an 
open schism, and very probably ollend 
them all, because 1 cannot, and ^\i^l i 
not, go so far on eitlier side as its sup- 
porters wish me. 

March 18. — From Mullaow to Kun- 
jerree is a march of twelve nhfes, the 
greater part still jungle, aiid the rest 
seems desolate anil abandoned by its 
cultivators. Yet the soil in l>efter 
years, and when water is abuiabnt, 
seems well calcufated for rice; thvrv. 
are many groves of fruit-trees and tara- 
palms, and a number of small streams, 
which, properly and substantially 
dammed up, as has Ix^en done in Jlaj- 
pootana and Meywar, might liave in a 
great measure secured those districts 
from the miseries of the present year. 
But everything seems to show that we 
are in one of the least improved, as it 
has been, till very lately, one of the 
most anarchical and disturbed parts of 
India. We passed a large number of 


Brinjarrees who were carrying salt 
into Malwah, and were to bring back 
com. They diifered in some respects 
from their more northern brethren. 
Most of these last have matchlocks, but 
the Guzerattees had all bows (of the 
Bheel construction, but larger and 
stronger), arrows, sword, and shield, 
except one man who had a sword and 
broad partizan or halbert. Even the 
children had, many of tliem, bows and 
arrows suited to their stienglh, and I 
saw one young woman ecj nipped in the 
same manner. The men w(u'e very 
scantily clothed, but fine-looking and 
powerful, though not tall, felloAvs and 
the females were the largest and mo^t 
masculine whom I liave \et ^ecn in 
India. 7 'hey a little re>embled the 

«n///-women, not of Arra<.aii, but of 
Slirop'-hire and Staf oid^lii re. in their 
firm step and carriage, and though 
toastf*d bv tile snii to a tljoroHL’b brick- 
coif>ur, aiul vith iimeh eoar^uie'-^ (tf 
feature, were not >(> l^biek as the Hen- 
gale^. 7’le. ir drevs v, as a n;!! (>f nil 
cloth, wrajiped n-und tin ir \ odie^ hke 
th<‘ nati\es of the Seutii >ea 
and a red mantilla, jihe a ^a il, liic'h 
covered tlieii* ]j«;ee. sImnMei-,. ainl 
breast^, and .Meoud ot 1\ tiie luuei' 

I part of thia’r eeai'^-i r\- 

I cep>t vhen tliev rar*id Ih' in la at ih,' 
catth* out (if their ■way. i he\ t «<; ,.U 
bracelets of re.j a,\ . nh me — 

sivi* anklets »>f H bite iii( t il, i b.. .J 
they ha^Habo inete.l rbig . ‘n lb‘ :i 
taxses. 

At Ktmj'U'reig i- in 

diifs limit, 1 fouiel that tie' m.-, h eayj 
in all this part i>i' hr teniim v, v. a > 
seldom called b\ b;,-. uaii.'e, 

Dowiut ICaow, but !.y the bitabu' .,,aS 
Mussulman app<-llaf !< /u v, bi. h, -it.gu- 
larly enough lot* a beba. a- 

snnied vvitliin tlmso nf “ \j) 

Jail,” - I^xalted td’ the Emd. ’ d ihe 
fort of Powaglmr vas tlie i e /ebaa e (,f 
tb<; laU' governor, Puttim-kar, v-* hose 
family are said to be still licliig tbiae 
He himself is gone to (iwalior, but 
wdiethcr actually as prisoner or not \v<.* 
heard different sWements; the country 
people said that he was, probably lw.‘- 
cause they hoped so. The Brahmins, 
he also being a Brahmin, denied it. 
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The present governor of the province, which I fonnd, to my surprise, that the 
GungadurAppajee, is residing at Godra. water was very near the sur&ce, and 
We were overtaken this morning that had the people possessed more 
the principal moonshee of the resi- capital, for industry I do not suspect 
dency, a shrewd Maharatta Brahmin, them of wanting, they might have in a 
accompanied by two others, aides-du- great degree defied the want of rain, 
camp to the Guicwar, who had some We found Archdeacon Barnes's tent 
days been in quest of me with letters, here, and he himself arrived at break- 
having marched to meet me via Godra, fast-time. I had not seen him since he 
and thus gone as far as Doodeah before left Oxford, and found him less changed 
they found their mistake. They had by the lapse of seventeen years, ten of 
with them two of Mr. Williams's chol> them spent in India, than I expected, 
dars, and two of tJie raja’s, with divers In other respects he is scarcely altered 
irregtilar horse, a standard, negari, and at all, having the same cheerful spirits 
four regular cavalry. There was a and unaffected manner which he used 
good (leal of parade, but not equal in to have when a young Master of Arts, 
grave and orderly inagnitieeiice to what From him I learned that Mr. Williams 
1 lead seen in lliiulostan. Still 1 found and the Guicwar Baja both meant to 
that in (Juzerat, as well as elsowliere come out to meet me the next day, at 
in India, poiiij) « (/.s attended to. 1 was some little distance from Baroda. 
agitated v^ith a delight, not uiimixed I walked in the afternoon with him 
with painful anxic t}, on hearing that and Dr. Smith, to look at tlie Maharatta 
my dear wife was probably airtad} at horse*, wlio had accompanied the raja's 
sea, on her way to meet me, with one vakeel and Mr. Williams's dewan. 
of my little ones, having been cpin- They w'ere fifty in number, the horses 
]K*lied, alas I to leave the otlu'i* irf<J^l- much better, both in size and spirit, 
eiitta. than tliose tisually ridden by the irre- 

MdVi'h 18. l^h’om Knnjerree to pular cavalry of Ilind(^stan, the men 
Jerrdda is twelv(‘ miles, through an inferior in iieight, good looks, and 
open, and in le>s imlhvourahle years, a dress; tlie arms and ai)pointments of 
well eiillivatt'd coiintiw. Kv(*n now I both pretty iiearl}' the same ; some had 
some Ids of llo.irisliing sugar- spears, most had matehJocks, sliieldSy 
ear.e wate red iVom wells, on examining and swords. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

BARODA TO BOMBAY. 

Eiitranee into Bafoda— Namdar KhAn — Cantonment— Cliurch — Character of the Guicwar — 
Consecration of the Church — Vi.sit to the Guicvvar— Vi.sits from Natives — Gnicuar rerur.is 
the Visit — Departure from Baroda— Crossin the Mhye— Kholees— Sv\ aamc Narain— ) lot 
Winds — Interview with Swaame Narain-r-Arrival at Kairah — In‘<aluhrity of Climate~.hoi\ 
Temple — Departure from Kairah — nidiculty in crossiii!' the Mh\e — Broach — Banyan trr*^ 
in an Island on the Nerbudda — Surat — Embarkation — Arrival at Bombay. 


March 19. — From Jerrdda to Ba- 
roda is thirteen miles over a bare and 
^en couii^rj|fthe roads much cut upj 
Expecting#t?meet “ great men ” we 
maae our march in regular order, the 
nagari beating and Maharatta stand- 
ard flying before us, followed by my 
chobdars and a chobdar of the resi- 
dent's, who gave the word for march- 
ing in a sort of shrill cry, ‘‘ Chulo 
Maharatta V* ** Forward, Maharattas !*' 
The vakeels and the dewan followed 
with the chief part of my escort. After 
marching about eight miles, we were 
met by a body of horse in Persian 
dresses, under a young officer splendidly 
mounted on a dapple grey Arab horse, 
with the most showy accout^^lpents 
, which I had seen in India, and a shield 
of ' rhinoceros-hide as transparent as 
horn, and omamlnted with four silver 
bosses. He announced himsel i as sent 
by the resident to inquire after my 
health, and advanced in a very graceful 
manner to embrace me. Foreseeing 
that I should probably have these sort 
' of ceremonies, I had chosen for the day 
niy little Barreah. horse, to wlioin my 
servants had given the name of Bawul, 
who having received his breeding at a 
native court, understood these cere- 
monies better, and endured them more 
patiently than either . Cabul or Nedjeed 
would have done. After this ceremony, 
and a little more conversation with the 
dewan, the young officer, who was evi- 
^ dently a dandy or the first brilliancy in 
" liis own way, beigan to ride before me, 


showing off his horse and horsemanship 
in all the usual luanepe of the East, cur- 
vetting, w’heeling, galloping forw'ard>, 
and stopping short, lie did all tliis 
extremely well, but some of bis fol- 
lowers in iinitiiting him were not so 
slulful or so fortunate, and one of them 
got a^retty rude fall in crossing some 
of the deep ruts witli wliieh the roitil 
was inb^rsected. This gave me a good 
excuse for desiring them to ride ge]itl> , 
a measure desirable on more accounts 
than one, since the dust was almost 
intohTahle. About a mih‘ further Mr 
Williams met us, with several otJter 
^gentlemen, and an eseewt of regular 
troo[)ers, one of whom (‘arried an union - 
jack before him, a custom uhieh 
common, he told me, in (^izcaat and 
the Deekan. though not practised, a> 
far as I have seen, in other parts of 
India. Ho told nu^ that “his high- 
ness’* liad just ii'ft liis palace as hi* 
passed tlie gate of tin* town, and that 
we should find l)im without the gati 'n 
under some trees. We therefore (piick 
ened our pace as much as was com 
patihle with the comfort of our attend- 
ants on foot, and with the movcmu'nts 
of* the suwarree elephant, who was. 1 
found, considered as an essential ]iarf 
of the show, aftd was directed to follow 
me closely, though with an empty 
howdah. On the spot designated we 
found a numerous body cavalry , 
camels, Vhoae riders had each a largt" 
bundle of rockets, and infentry armed 
wi^ matchlocks and swordsi of w^om 
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a large proportion were Afabe. These 
troops xoade a long lane, at the end of 
which were seen several elephants, on 
one of which, equipped with more than 
usual splt*nd( ur, ( 1 was told was the 
maharaja. J The whole show greatly 
exceeded my expectations, and sur- 
passed any tiling of the kind which I 
had seen, particularly as being all 
Asiatic, without any of the European 
mixture visible in the ceremonies of 
the Court of Lucknow. We here dis- 
mounted and advanced up the lane on 
foot, when ditlerent successive parties 
of the principal persons of the city ad- 
vanoe<l to meet us, lK*ginning with a 
young man whom Mr. Viliams intro- 
iluced to me as- secretary to the raja 
and son of the Brahmin vakeel Shas- 
ti’ce, wiioin file PcisJiwa, Bajee Kao, 
murdered ]>y the advice of Trimbuk-jee, 
and thence proceeding through the dif- 
ferent gradatioiis of bankers and finan- I 
cial men, military officei's (of whom 
many were Patans), according to tfteir 
ranks, vakeels of foreign states? minis- 
ters, ending with the pripc-niinister 
(all of whom w'cre Brahirfins), the 
raja’s brother-in-law, his nephew, a 
little hoy of six years old, the raja's 
brother, the heir-apparent, a child also 
of about six, and the maharaja himself, 
a short stout-huilt young man, of 
tw(‘uty-st*veii 3^ ears old. The usual 
forms of introduction and inquiries after 
fiealth folio w(‘d, and his highness, after 
a.sking when I would come to see him, 
for which T fixed Monday evening, 
remounted liis elephant, and we pro- 
re(‘ded different ways into the city, 
which is large and populous, with 
toleiahly \vi<le streets apd very high 
liouses, at least for India, ehietly built 
of wood, which I had not seen for a 
long time, with tiled sloping rot^fs, and 
ro/rs along the streets something like 
those of Chester. The palace, wbich 
is a large shabby building, close to the 
street, four stories high, with wooden 
galleries projecting over each otlier, is 
<iuite a sjHJcimeh of this kind. There 
are some tolerable pagodas, but no other 
building Which can be admired. The 
streets a^dirtyi swiae run- 

ning dp and no signs of 

Sut I was |(dd, there 




was a good deal of its reality, both 
among the bankers and principal trades- 
men. The residency is a large ugly 
house without verandahs, and painted 
blue, as stuccoed houses sometimes are 
in England. It was at this time under 
repair, and Mr. Williams, with his sis- 
ter, was encamped in a grove of man- 
goes about a mile from the city ; our 
tents were pitched near his. In passing 
through the city I saw two very fine 
hunting tigers in silver chains, and a 
rhinoceros (the present of I.^rd Am- 
herst to the guicwar) which is so tame 
as to be ridden by a mohout, quke as 
patiently as an elephant. There were 
also some very striking groups of the 
native horsemen, who thronged the 
street like a fair; one of them, a very 
tall and large man on a powerfiil horse, 
was cased completely in armour, 

like the figure representing a crusader 
at the exhibition of ancient armour in 
Pall-Mall. He had also a long spear 
shod with silver, a very l^rge shield of 
transparent rhinoceros hide, also with 
silver studs, and was altogether a most 
I showy and picturesque cavalier. Many 
of the others had helmets, vant-braces, 
gauntlets, Ac., but none were so per- 
fectly armed as he was. 

During our ride Mr. Williams in- 
troduced to me more particularly the 
officer, with the splendid equipment 
wh^cimie to meet me, by the name of 
NaroflSr Khun, a nativp of Persia, and 
commander of the residency escort. 
He had been aide-de-camp to Sit John 
Malcolm during the Pindarree war, 
and was a man of very distinguished 
and desperate bravery, though, certai^y, 
the greatest coxcomb, as he was one 
of the handsomest young men I ever 
saw. Nothing could exceed the smart- 
ness of his embroidery, the spotless 
purity of his broad belts, the art with 
which his eyelids were blackened with 
antimony, his short culling b^urd, 
whiskers, and single love-lock^ polishedt 
with rose-oil> or me more military and 
becoming polish of his sword, pistols^ 
and dagger; he held his bridle with 
his right hand, having lost the 
by the bursting of a pm. ^ He had« 
hoover, an artifii^ hand. in 

Baroda^ which, so as show was 
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conceni^, and when covered like the 
other with a white military glove, did 
vwy well, but which enlianced the 
merit of its wearer's excellent horse- 
manship, since it must have made the 
managc^nient of his charger more diffi- 
cult In his instance, and in that of 
many other natives of rank, who had 
been introduced to me this morning, I 
already perceived what I had a&r- 
wards abundant opportunity of observ- 
ing, that they associated with Europeans 
aim were treated by them on much 
more equality and familiarity than is 
usual in Hindostan. Some of this may 
arise from the frank and friendly man- 
ner which distinguishes Mr. Williams 
individually, as well as the unusual 
fluency with which he speaks Hindoo- 
stanee. But I apprehend that more 
mav be attributed to the lively temper 
and neglect of forms which are general 
among the Maharattas themselves, and 
which are remarkably opposed to the 
solemn gravity of a Mussulman court, 
as well as to the long and recent wars 
in which the guicwar and the English 
have been allies, and in which the 
principal officers of both nations were 
forced into constant and friendly inter- 
course. 

In the evening I drove out with Mr. 
and Miss Williams to see the canton- 
ment and the church. The former re- 
minded me of one of the villages near 
L^don, - having a number of small 
brick houses with trellis, wooden ve- 
T'andah^ sloping tiled roofs, and upper 
stories, each surrounded by a ganlen 
with a high green hedge of the milk- 
bush. The effect is gay and pretty, 
but 1 doubt whether the style of archi- 
teeturd is so well suited to the climate 
US' the common ** up-'cduntiy’' bungalow, 
with a thatched roof and aaeep verandali 
all over. The church is a small but 
convenient and elegant Gothic build- 
ing, accommitdating about four hundred 
persons extremely well, and raised at 
an expense of not more than 12,000 
Bombay or 10,000 wcca rupees. 
Hoime-rent and building seem cheap 
on thSs' mde of India, but everything 
else exqesrivcly dem*. The best houses 
ih Bozmay mv be got for 350 rupees 
a moutlv and the best house in Baroda 


cantonment^r 50 ; mi the other hand 
provisions are twice, and wages almost 
three times the rate usual in the upper 
provinces, and though fewer servants 
are kept, the diminution in this respect 
is not enough to make up the differ- 
ence. Most of the household servants 
are Parsees, the greater part of whom 
speak English. They are of lighter 
complexion than the majority of their 
eastern neighbours, and in dress, fea- 
tures, and countenance, nearly resemble 
the Armenians. They are go^ waiters, 
but less respectful, and I think less 
cleanly than their brethren in the east. 
Instead of “ Koee hue,’* who’s there ? 
the way of dflling a seiwant is, “ Ijoy,’* 
a corruption, I believe, of “ bhae/' 
brother. 

The Bombay Sepoys were long re- 
markable for their very low stature ; 
at present they have had so many re- 
cruits from Hindostan that the differ- 
ence is greatly removed, and their 
grenadier companies have a full pro- 
portion of tall men among them. Their 
battalion companies are, indeed, stiil 
under-sized. Nor have they, like the 
regiments in Hindostan, drawn recruits 
from the purer castes alone. Many of 
their number are Kholees, some are 
Boras, and no inconsiderable nuiiiher 
Jews, of whom a great many are 
found on the coast of Cattey w ar, ( ’am- 
bay, &c. Their pay and allow 
are considerably better than those nf 
the Bengal Presidency, and, oUogf ther, 
the taller men among th(an have 
the appearance of English troops than 
even the fine strapping soldiers of Hi?!- 
dostan. They are said, indeed, to fait 
far short of these in sobriety and pi ai C' 
able temper and obedience to 
officers. In bravery tliey are sm- 
passed by no troops in tlie world, and 
this is fortunate, since no army enn 
have a more troublesome couni T-y to 
manage. 

The guicwar is said to be a man fn 
talent, who governs his states himself 
his minister having vei^ little weight 
with him, and goveims flmiyi well and 
vigorously. His errpr is great a 
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altogether considerably, both in Cutch, 
Catteywir, and Guzer&t, though 
strangely' intersected, and cut up by 
the territories of Britain, Sindia, and 
several independent rajasl Those of 
Lunewarra and Doongurpoor, which 
used to hold of Sindia, now pay him 
tribute also, as do the Rajas of Palhan- 
p(X)r and Catteywar. Still his income, 
amounting to no less than eighty lacs, 
or nearly 800 , 000 /., exceeds greatly 
anything which might have been ex- 
pected from the surface under his rule, 
and the wild and jungly nature of some 
parts of it, and can only be accounted 
for by the remarkable population and 
fertility of those districts wdiich are 
really productive. Out of these re- 
venues lie has only three thousand 
irregular horse to pay, his subsidiary 
force being provided for out of the 
ceded territory, and he is therefore, 
probabi}', in more doiirishing circum- 
stances, and possesses more real power 
than any sovereign of India except 
Runjeet Singh. Sindia, and, perhaps, 
tlie Raja of sore, might have been 
excei)te(l, but the former, tlioiigh wuth 
three times his I'xtent of territory, has 
a very iinptu’feet control over the 
greater part of it, and, indeed, cannot 
govern lii.s ovn house: and the latter 
is, aj)j)areiit]y, intent on nothing but 
amusing biin.sclf, and wasting his in- 
come on costly foIli^^s of state-eoaches 
and ginu‘nu*ks, to which the guicw'ar 
wisely ])refers the manner of living 
usual with his ancestors. 

On Sumluji^ March 20, T consecrated 
th(‘ eliureh, preached, and administered 
!iie Faerain-mt. The chaplain is Mr. 
Keavs, a young man w ho well spoken 
of; afid seems to like his situation; he 
:nul his family have as yet enjoyed good 
la .altli, though Guzerittis reclconed one 
<ff tlie worst elimutes in India, being 
intensely hot the greater part of the 
year, with a heavy thickness of atmo- 
sjdiere which few people can endure. 

It is in tb(; same latitude w^ith Cal- 
cutta, and seems to be what Bengal 
w ould be without the glorious Ganges. 

March 21. — The morning of this 
day I was busily eraploydd in prepar- 
iag for the dischar^ of all my Hin- 
doosHmee people, who were impatient < 


to return, together with their elephants 
and camels. Mr. Williams kindly as- 
sured me that all necessary aids of tihe 
sort would be forthcoming from the 
commissariat. 

In the evening we went, in all the 
state which we could muster, to pay 
our visit to the guiew ar, who received 
us, with the usual Eastern forms, in a 
long narrow room, approached by a 
very mean and steep staircase. The 
hall itself was hung with red cloth, 
adorned with a great number of paltry 
English prints, lamps, and wall-shades, 
and with a small fountain in the centre. 
At the upper end were cushions piled 
on the ground as his highness's mus- 
nud, with chairs placed in a row on his 
left hand for the resident and his party. 
The evening went off in the usual form, 
with Nach girls, Persian musicians, 
&c., and the only things particularly 
worthy of notice were, that his high- 
ness went through the form of giving 
the resident and myself a private audi- 
ence in his own study, a little hot room, 
up sundry pair of stairs, with a msed 
sofa, a pun kali, and other articles of 
European comfort, as well as two 
large mirrors, a print of Buonaparte, 
and another of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. He there showed me a musical 
snuff-box with a little bird, in which 
he seemed to take much pride, and 
an imperfect but handsome copy of the 
Shah Nameh, of which he desired me 
to accept. The rest of our conversation 
consisted of inquiries after the Go- 
vernor-General, the war, the distance 
from Calcutta, and other such princely 
topics, till, a reasonable time for our . 
consultation having elapsed, we re- 
turned dov?n stairs again. The next 
thing that struck me was the manner 
in which the heir-apparent, the little 
boy before mentioned, made his ap- 
pearance in the durbar, announced by 
nearly the same acclamaflons as his 
father, and salaming, as he advanced, 
to the persons of rank, with almost 
equal grace, and more than equal 
gravity. After bending very low, gdid 
touching the ground before bis father's 
seat,*h6 went up to Mr. Williams with 
the app^rance of great pleasure, ; 
climbed upon his kn^, and asked hhu 
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for a pencil and paper, with which he 
began to scribble much like my own 
dear little girl. The third circum- 
stance I remarked was the general un- 
constrained, and eveh lively conversa- 
tion which was carried on between the 
raja, his courtiers, and Mr. Williams, 
who talked about their respective hunt- 
ing feats, the merits of their elephants, 
&c., much as, mutatis mutandis, a party 
in England might have done. The 
raja was anxious to know whether I 
had observed his rhinoceros' and his 
Imuting tigers, and offered to show me 
a day’s sport with the last, or to bait 
an elephant for me, a cruel amusement, 
which Ls here not uncommon. lie had 
a long rallying dispute with one of tlie 
thakoors as to an elephant whicli, the 
raja said, the thakoor had promised to 
give him for this sport ; and I do not 
think he understood my motives for 
declining to be present at it. A Mus- 
sulman, however, who sat near him, 
seemed pleased by my refusal, said it 
was “ very good,” and asked me if any 
of the English clergy attended such 
sports. I said it was a maxim with 
most of us to do no harm to any crea- 
ture needlessly ; which was, he said, 
the doctrine of their lee.rned men alsf). 
Mr. Williaibs told me that this sort of 
couVersation, which was very litth^ 
disturbed by the most strenuous eflbrts 
which the poo^ singers and dancing- 
girlsv could malre to attract attention, 
was characteristic of aMahuratta durbar, 
and that he had known the most serious 
business carried on by fits and starts in 
the midst of all this seeming levity. 
At last, about eight o’clock, the raja 
told us that he would keep us frcuu our 
dinner no longer ;• and the usual pr(*- 
sents were brought in, which were*, 
however, much more valuable than any 
which 1 had seen, and evidently of a 
kind very few of which were within 
the compass»of my redeeming from the 
Company. About nine we got back to 
dinner, hungry enough, and a little 
tired, but for ray own part both amused 
and interested. 

The raja offered to return my visit 
next day ; but knowing that Tuesday 
is, in the estimation of all Hindoos, uu- 
luckj I named Wednesday in prefer- 


ence, telling him my reason. He an- 
swered very politely, that he should 
account every day lucky in which he 
had the opportunity of cultivating my 
acquaintance, but was evidently well 
pleased. He had already, out of civility, 
and in consequence of being informed 
that I received no visits on Sunday, 
waived one prejudice in niy favour ; 
since the day on which I arrived, being 
the last day of their month, was one on 
which he usually never stirred from 
home. 

I forgot to mention that before break- 
fast this morning 1 rode to see a tomb in 
the neighbourhood, of tolerable Mussul- 
man architecture, l)ut nmcli dilapidated, 
and really not worth dismounting for. 
Its apparent estiinalion in the eyes of 
the inhabitants of Baroda gave me b.ut 
an humble idea of the ruins of Ahme- 
dabad. 

J/arr/z 22. — T was busy all day writ- 
ing, and have notliing particular to re- 
cord, except that the hot wind had now 
set in very decidedly, and was oppres- 
sive, though in my own tent, and by 
th(? belpof tutti(‘S, 1 esea[)ed better than 
most people. temt, ov (M'shadow as 
mine fortunately is In tlilek trees, i.^aii 
excellent houv{* for sueb weat]}er, and 
better than any rooms in the .small 
liouse whiolj. during tlie «laytiine, Mr. 
and Miss Williams oc'ciqy . lint the 
laiglisli of tliis pi‘esit,lemy do not M-ein 
to manage the hot wiathei’ .‘^o well as 
those of Heugal and ilindostan. 

March 2‘k Sevei'al of the prineipal 
thakoors of the court, as well as some 
Palau inilitaty eliief'., a?td some wi'altby 
si 1 rolls of tlie city, sent nu'^sages to ^^r. 
Williams to I'xpress a desire ti; eail on 
me*, and become betUu’ ae<{aaimed tlain 
was possible at a j)ui>!ie dnt bar. This 
was a sort of interest, Mr. Williams 
said, wliieh lie had never known them 
sliow^ before ; and lie therefore pro- 
posed tJiat I shoubl give up tin* morn- 
ing lo see native eompaiiy, good- 
naturedly promising to stay wltli mo, 
both to introduce my \i.sirors, and to 
help rny imperfect knowdedge of the 
language. A bout twenty persons called, 
comprising the greater part of those to 
whom I liad Vieen introduced the day of 
iny arrival. Three of them were very 
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young men, or rather boys, the sons of 
the late minister, Shastree, who, as I 
have already stated, was assassinated at 
Poonah by the suggestion of Trimbuk- 
jee. The youngest, a very fine and 
interesting lad, was learning English, 
whidh he spoke very w ell- and with but : 
little foreign accent. I asked him what 
Plnglish work he studied, and he An- 
swered, “ I am reading the book of 
Elegant Extracts.'' Ilis tutor is a 
Parsee. Some little time since he had 
picked up, Mr. Williams said, a New’ 
Testament, and read it wdtli delight ; 
till his Ihalnnin gooroo, finding the 
nature of the book, took it from him. 
This «g the first instance of such jealousy 
wliich has fallen in my waiy, and lor 
this, 1 suspect that the insinuations of 
the Parsee tutor (all of whose nation 
are very suspieions about Christianity) 
were rather to blame than the preju- 
dices of the simple Hindoo. I hope to 
send him another book from Bombay, 
whicli may olhmd prejudice less, and 
yet may t'ventually, by God’s blessing, 
!)»* of some use to him. 

There w ere tw o or three Patiins, wdio 
asked many (luestioiis about the present 
state of h’ohileuLid, and listened witli 
great intia'est to the account which I 
gave tlu'iii of tlie iinj)ro\t‘meiits making 
and intended to b(* made at Bareilly, the 
repair of Hafez. K’eiunut’s tomb, and tiie 
appn>pria(ion of the towm duties to 
mid otlua* local juirposcs. One 
oftliese tiH'ii, who Iicdds a high military 
c’onmuuid, but whose name has escaped 
nu‘, was a ladatlon to the tnssildar of 
b'liTtt hgiingc, and a very well-bred and 
sensible man. He cmne earliest and 
sate longest, and, from liis pure Ilin- 
dtmslanee, 1 understo<Ml liHii the best of 
tliewhob* party. lb*, and another of 
his <'omitrynien, gave me very afiec- 
tionate embraces at parting, saying. 

Do not Ibrget Kohilcund and Guze- 
rat. ' lk)nd as they seemed of the 
f *rmcr country, tliey did not appear to 
have any intention of ivturning thither. 

A ('atteywar raja asked much alx)ut 
Meru and Badriniith, and meandered 
on, at some lengtli, about Indra’s 
Heavcu whicli lay beyond them. I 
did not understand much of his story, 
which was at length cut short by soma 


contemptuous ejaculations of his Mus* 
sulman neighbour from Rohilcund, who 
said that he remembered the hills very 
well, but that all this was nonsense. 
Mr. Williams obseiw^ed that the Lord 
Sahib had also seen “ KAf.^' ‘‘ Ay” 
said the Mussulman, those are famous 

hills i There is the Mount A1 Judi 
(Ararat), and the ark of lluzrut Noah 
(St. Noah) may be seen there to this 
day. There are also Hajiuge and Mii- 
jiuge (Gog and Magog),” I told him 
that I had seen Kaf, but had not been 
so far as Mount Ararat; though I 
believed that the ‘‘burra Sahib” (Mr. 
Williams) had seen it, which he con- 
firmed, having been in Persia with Sir 
John Malcolm ; but that I had seen Kaf 
from llussia, which lay on the other 
side. Another Mussulman here ex- 
pressed a surprise, which was both 
natural and showed his intelligence. 

“ Did you see it in this journey ? I 
thought that both Kaf and Russia were 
at a very great distance from any part 
of Ilindostan.” I explained to him, of 
course, where my former travels had 
been, and found that he was well ac- 
(piainted w ith the names both of Russia 
and Ustumboul, wliich last he ex- 
plained, of his own accord, to be “ Cun- 
stuntinoopla,” though he did not seem 
to know miicli about their relative 
situations. This was a young man, 
whom the other called “Nawab,” but 
whose name I could ^^lot catch. He 
asked after “ Duke Wellington,” and 
said that his father had been well known' 
to him during the war in the Deckan. 
Mr. WilllSms asked the Catteywar raja 
some questions respecting a new §ject of 
Hindoos wdiich had arisen in his neigh- 
bourhood, imd which he told me at the 
same time, in English, that this raja 
had attempted to put down by force of 
arms, but had not been allowed to clo 
so. He answered in rather a fretful 
tone, that “ tliere were too many of 
them,” and in reply to a question, what 
their religion was ? — that “ they had 
no religion at all, but a hatred of their 
superiors, and of all lawful authority.” 

I asked tliis orthodox old gentleman if 
he could give me any information about 
the vagabond pilgrims whom I met 
near Gurmukteser, apd who described 





tliemselves as <^rxniiig from the neigh* 
hourhood of AhmedabacL He said that 
by my account of them they were not 
true Hindoos ; but that there were many 
wild people in the district who pro- 
fessed a sort of Hindooism. Those 
whom I encountered were probably 
pilgrims ; and if I had drawn a line in 
the sand across their path, they would 
have been obliged to go round one of 
its extremities, not daring to step over 
it. I asked if the character which they 
bore of being “ Thugs” was deserved? 
He seemed never to have heard of the 
name, which was, however, perfectly I 
understood by the Pa tans, I conclude, 
therefore, that the practice is not so 
common in these provinces as it is said 
to be farther north. 

About sunset the raja*came in state, 
and was received accordingly by Mr. 
Williams in a very large dinner- tent, 
where nearly the same forms took place, 
mutatis mutandis, as occurred during 
my visit to him. The little boy was 
put on my knee to-day, partly, I believe, 
as a compliment, and partly to give 
the guicwar an opportunity of talking 
over some private business with Mr. 
Williams (as I afterwards learned), 
whom he informed in a low voice, that 
lie had a daughter a year older than 
"tins little boy, whom, consequently, it 
was high time he should bestow in 
marriage;* that he had an excellent 
raatph for her in the son of a raja in 
the Deckan, but that he had no money 
Ito pay the necessary expenses; and 
hoped, therefore, that the Government 
would join him in a security for five 
lacs of rupees, in order that he might 
obtain -them at more reasonable interest 
than he could otherwise hope to do. 
Mr. Williams, in the same voice, told 
him that the Government, he mucli 
feared, w^ould never consent to such a 
measure ; on which the raja came down 
in his request to four and even three 
lacs, his wish to obtain which last sum 
Mr, Williams promised to transmit to 
Government This, Mr. Williams after- 
wards told me, is a specimen of the way 
in which important business was often 
introduced and discussed in the midst of 
crowds and ceremonial parties. On 
my observing that the wish to obtain 


money did not tidly with all which I 
had heard of the raja’s wealth and 
covetousness, he answered that the raja 
always distinguished his personal sav- 
ings from the national property ; that 
he expected his daughter to be por- 
tioned out by the state ; but that if he 
could get sufficient security, he was 
abfe and likely, under a borrowed name, 

I himself to lend the money. While this 
conversation was going on, I was doing 
my best to entertain my little friend, 
to whom, in addition to the present 
destined for him on account of the Com- 
pain, I gave a huge native coloured 
drawing on vellum, of the Howa Mahil 
at Jyepoor, with wJiieh la* ssipined 
greatly pleased, and which, l)y the (‘x- 
planation of the different objects which 
it contained, afforded more convei*S4i- 
tion than it would have been otherwise 
easy for me to keep up with iiiui, 
though he was really a liv(‘ly and for- 
ward boy. He was fond of riding 
both horses and elephants, but the “sir- 
car,” sovereign (meaning his father), 
had not yet ^ taken him out huntirt^>. 
He had begun to read and write in 
Maharatta, but in no oflier languagi.'- 
and was fonder of drawing pielurt^ 
than letters, the same word, “ Hlvua,'* 
being used both for draw ing and n /h.- 
ing. His fatlier, who, engaged as \:r 
was on the other side, contri\v(l vrn, 
dexterously to bestow^ all ^ 

attention on me, bid hin» ask me ai ou? 
iny journey, but I do not think JiO 
knew any of the names of places uiiicb 
I mentioned, except, per]iaj)S, (kihnatn 
and Delhi. AH the rest of the world 
w'as, in his vocabulary, “ Helatiee," 
Tliere was a good d< al of Persian 
singing and instrumental music, the 
charaett^r of which does not set in a 
want of harmony, but dnlin^ss arid 
languor. The airs were sirug sotio 
voce; the instrum(?nts, chiefly guitaiv, 
were low-toned and struck in a mo' 
iiotonous manner; and the effect in- 
tended to l)e pro(luced seemed rather 
rein>se and luxurious languor, than any 
more ardent or animated feeling. Onr 
man, a native of Lucknow, had a good 
natural voice, and two of the women 
sang prettily, l^e tunes had first parts 
only. The NAch women were, as usual^ 
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ugly, huddled up in huge bundles of 
red petticoats ; and their exhibition as 
dull and insipid to an European taste 
as could well be conceived. In fact 
nobody in the room seemed to pay 
them any attention, all being engaged 
in conversat on, though in an under 
voice, and only w ith their near neigh- 
bours. About eight the raja went 
away; and we sate down to dinner, 
but not till I had discovered that the 
greater part of the camels which the 
raja had promised to lend me for my 
journey had not yet arrived, and that 
it would be impossible for me to send 
off, as 1 had intended, my baggage and 
servants that night. I now regretted 
that I Jiad dismissed the Hindoostanee 
elephants and camels, but there was no 
use in repining. 

March 25 , — This morning Dr. Smith 
and I were up at four o'clock, and, 
with a good deal of exertion, succeeded 
in assembling the camels and bearers 
and fairly setting our servants on their 
way. We ourselves remained till the 
evening, and then set off to join the 
camp. .^ohdeacoii Barnes accom- 
panied n* and Mr. Williams and 
several other gentlemen rode out with 
me three or four miles to a bool ee, at 
which 1 found, to my surprise, that, in 
addition to the four Bombay troopers 
wJiom lie had sent me before, we were 
joined by Happojee Maharatta (his de- 
wail) with six silver-sticks and spear- 
men, and above fitW giiicwar horse, 
with tlieir standard and nagari, I 
pli‘ade(l that these were really unneces- 
sary, considering the immerous guard 
of Sepoys, fifty men, whom I had sent 
on with the baggage, ^e answered, 
however, that though less might suffice 
in llindostan, here these outward forms 
w(‘re l)oth desiralile and necessary ! 
To this I (‘ould say notliing, and pro- 
ceeded on my inarch ; though I could 
not hidp thinking that since the days 
of Thomas k Becket, or Cardinal Wol- 
sey, an English bishop had seldom 
l>een so formidably attended. From 
Mr. Williams I had received in every 
respect very gratifying attention and 
kindness ; and it was a great satisfac- 
tion to me to know that he intended 
to visit Bombay at tJie same time with 


myself, and that dear wife also 
would know and like him. ^ 

Our road for about eight miles lay 
over a highly cultivated country, with 
many round-topped trees and high 
green hedges ; the villages, which were 
numerous, were all more in the Euro- 
pean than the Indian style ; and, to 
complete the likeness, had large stacks 
of hay in their neighbourhood piled up 
and thatched like those in England. 
The custom of keeping hay as fbdder 
does not exist in any other part of 
India which I have seen, but is here 
universal. As day closed we left the 
open country, and entered some ex- 
tremely deep and narrow ravines, with 
sides of crumbling earth, the convexity 
of which was evidently the work of the 
waters of the monsoon in their annual 
j course to the Mhye. The summits of 
these steep banks were overgrown with 
brushwood ; nor could. a more favour- 
able place be desired to favour the spring 
of a tiger, ijfcr the arrows of an am- 
hui^ed bana of robbers^ Our num- 
bers, our noise, and the torches which 
some of the servants carried during 
this part of our journey, were enotfgh, 

I should conceive, to keep either de- 
scription of ferocious animals at a dis- 
tance. Both kinds, however, are very 
abundant along the banks of the Mhye 
and in its neighbourhood; passengers 
liad been very recently stopped and 
plundered here by Bbeels ; and two 
months ago a tiger had carried off a 
man from a numerous convoy of artil- 
lery on its march to Kairah. On the , 
whole, as one of the party observed, 

“ on a road like this, and in such a 
country, too many guards were better 
than too few.” After about four miles 
and a half of this kind of road, we 
arrived on the banks of the Mhye, 
high, precipitous, and woody, with a 
broad bright stream, in spite of all the 
recent drought, wandering in a still 
wider bed of gravel and sand. Here, 
too, I found that the watchful kindness 
of Mr. Williams had provided for us, 
in giving notice of my coming to the 
collector of the Kairah district, who 
had sent some fishermen acquainted 
with tlie ford, and a body of. Imeels in 
the pay of the police, to assist us «iii 
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crossing, and guide us to the encamp- 
ment, which was about three miles 
further, at a village called Wasnud. 

Nothing could be more picturesque 
than this passage of the Granicus.*’ 
The moon was sufficiently bright to 
show the wild and woodland character 
of the landscape, and the brightness 
ard ripple of the water, without over- 
powering the effect of the torches as 
they issued from the wood, and the 
other torches which oar guides carried, 
and which shone on groups of men, 
horses, and cartels, as w ild and singular 
as were ever assembled in the fancy of I 
a Salvator Rosa. I thoiiglit of Walter 
Scott's account of the salmon fishing ; 
but this show exceeded that as much as 
the naked limbs, platted elf-lockc, and 
loose mantles of the Bheels, with their 
bows, arrow’s, and swords, the puH>Iie(i 
helmets of our regular tro(>i)ers, the 
broad, brocaded? swuIlow-taiJed banner 
of the guiewar, and the rude, but 
gorgeous chivalry of his cavali<*rs on 
lopg- tailed horses and in long cotton 
caftans, their shields behind their 
backs, their battle-axes pendant from 
their saddle-bows, and long spears or 
harquebuzes with lighted matches over 
their shoulders, surpassed the most 
picturesque assortment of hodden grey, 
blue bonnets, and fish-spears, 7 'he water, 
though broad, was nowhere deep. It 
ran, however, with a brisker stream 
than from having seen its exliaustcd 
condition nearer to its source I ha<l ex- 
pected. But on this side of Che(‘ta 
Talao it receives many other mountain 
streams: and some of these, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose, have escaped better 
in the general drought, and sav(‘d the 
•credit of their suzerain before his ap- 
pearance in the court of Neptune. 

We arrived at Wasnud heartily tirrd, 
both mail and beast; the heat of tlie 
day had been intense, and our evening 
march had led iis throiigli jjlaccs w here 
no breeze blew; my little Arab horse, 
Nedjeed, as soon as he saw the com- 
fortable bed of straw provided for him, 
sank down on it like a dog, and was 
asleep before the saddle was well 
his back. The Bheels were to Ih‘ our 
i^atchmen as well as guides ; and their 
shrill calls from one to the other were 


heard all night. We were told not to 
be surprised at this choice, since these 
poor thieves are, when trusted, the 
tinistiest of men, and of all sentries the 
most wakeful and indefatigable. They 
and the Kliolees, a race almost equally 
wild, arc nniformly preferred in Guzc- 
rat for the seiwice of the police, and as 
durwans to gcntlcnum's houses and 
gardens. All such persons are here 
called Se]Mn’s, and witli more accuracy 
than the regular troops, inasmuch as 
their weapons are still renlly the how 
' and arrow, “ sip,'' w hence the Asiatic 
Soldier derives Ins appellation. 

March 20 . — We resumed our march 
at the u^nal hour, and went, tlirongh a 
well -cultivated, enclosed, and prettily 
wooded country, ch^ven miles to Emaad, 
a small village w ith a large tank not 
fpiitc dr}'. In our way we were met by 
twenty of the elinja’a^^sees, or, to use the 
language of the country, the Sepoys, of 
the collector, Mr. Williamson, all of the 
Kholcc caste, rather slnirt, but )>ioad- 
set and muscular men, with a harsh- 
ness, not to say ferocity, in the coin - 
tenanecs of many of tliem^wdiich le- 
markably diffiuxMl from the singniarjy 
mild and calm physiognomy maiullv 
met wdth in the other side of India. 
TIjey were w'cll ami smai'tly di'essed iii 
gnvn and searh't kirt]<'s, with blaeh 
turbans, bail evrry man bis sniail 
round buckler and slieaf ef aiTous jt 
his back, In^ sword and <lagg<-r by bis 
side, and long bow in liis hand, ami, 
excepting in their dusky ('oui{}[( \ :or's, 
were no had representativt*s of l{obi)j 
Hood and his stm-d} Monien. Ahonf 
half-way we were overtaken h\ Mr 
Williamson him.self, who rod(‘ wilh n- 
to our camp, as did also ( 'aptain ( K are . 
who w’as cncaTiipcd near, and eniplo}eii 
in taking a surve\ of the eouitr\, 
d’his gentleman lirongbt with U'nn 
some specimens of his mafis, which are 
extremely minute, extending to the 
smallest details usually expressed in 
the survey of a gentleman's properlv 
ill England, with a copious field-book, 
and a particular statement of the a%<'- 
rage number of farms, tanks, hills, or- 
chards, &c., in each townland. The 
execution of the maps is very neat, and 
their drawing said to be wonderfully 
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accurate,^ tliough the mappiug, mea- 
surement, and angles are, as well as 
the drawing, by native assistants. All 
which Captain Ovans seems to do is 
generally to superintend their opera- 
tions, to give tluMTi instruction in cases 
of difficulty, notice any error which 
he may discover in their calculations, 
and to cover with ink, and finish for 
tlie inspection of Government, the 
maps wliich tliey de lineate in pencil. 
'^Idieir neatness, delicacy, and patience 
ill the use of tlie different instruments 
and the pencil, lie spoke of as really 
extraordiuaiy ; and lie was no less sa- 
tisfied with their intelligence, acute- 
ness, and readiness in the acipiisition of 
the necessary degree of mathematical 
'^eienee. l^'rom tliese gentlemen 1 
gleafud s(*\eral interesting facts about 
the inhabitants of this country. 

Its uildi'r parts art* pretty generally 
oeeiipied l»y the idieels, eoncerning 
whom I am ahh* to add little to what 
I said ]>efore. Hie otlu'i* and more 
Settled inliahitants ar<‘ either Miissul- 
mans, of whom the mimlua’ is hut 
small; 1 lindoo hunyans ; Jhijpoots of a 
d(\geiierate description, and cJiieliy oc- 
eu[tied in cultivating the soil ; Maha- 
rattas, who an‘ not liy any means iin- 
merons, exe(‘[/t in and about the gnie- 
var'scoiH'l; and Kholees, or, as they 
a*'!' prett\ general ly ('ailed. Coolies. 
’rh( -(.‘ last tluMii in'i'haps tMO-tiiinh' of 
tile population, and are considered hy 
pniilio in* 11 in (iuzi'iat as the original 
inhabitants of the eonntry, a eliaracter 
which, 1 know not why, they refuse to 
th(' llheels, V lio la r(‘, as in "IMalwah, 
*S('enj (o liave tin* best title to it. I 
susjiect, ind* ed, myself, that the Coo- 
lies ar*' oi'lv civilized Bheids, who 
hav(* laid aside some of the wild habits 
(tf ilH'ir ancestors, and who have learn- 
ed, more' particularly, to conform, in 
certain resi)eets, such as abstinence 
from beef, to llieir Hindoo neigh- 
bours. They iliemselves pretend to be 
descended from the Kajpoots, hut this 
IS a claim continually made by wild 
and w'arlike tribes all over India, and 
it is made, more particularly, by the 
Puharree villagers at the foot of Raj- 
mahal, who have embraced the Hindoo 
religion ; and that the Ooolies them- 


selves do not believe their claim, fa 
apparent from the fact that they neither 
wear the silver badge, nor the red 
turban. IJe this as it may, they are 
acknowledged by the Hindoos as their 
kindred, which the Bheels never are ; 
and though their claim of being cliild- 
ren of the sun is not allowed hy the 
Rajpoots who live among them, there 
have been instances in which intermar- 
riagt*s have taken place between Maha- 
rattas of higli rank and the families of 
some of their most powerful chief- 
tain.s. ^ 

Their ostensible and, indeed, their 
chief employment, is agriculture, and 
they are said to be often industrious 
farmers and labourers, and, while 
kindly treated, to pay thhir rent to 
Government as \vell, at least, as their 
Rajpoot neighbours. They live, how- 
ever, under their own thakoors, whose 
authority alone tliey wilUngly acknow- 
ledge, and jiay liltlc respect to the 
laws, unless wlieii it suits their interest, 
or they are constrained by the pre- , 
senee of an armed force. In other rc- 
sjxjcts they are one of the most turbu- 
lent and^*edatory tribes in India, and 
with tlie^hu'cls, make our tenure of 
(Jnzerat nioio disturbed, and the main- 
tenance of our authority more expen- 
sive ther*' than in any other district of 
the ICastern emjiire. The cutcherries, 
and even the dwelling-houses of the 
civil servants of the Company, are uni- 
formly placed within, instead of with- 
out, the cities and towns, a custom 
ruinous to health ami comfort, but ac- 
counted a necessary precaution against 
the desperate attacks to which they 
might otherwise be liable. The ma- 
gistraU's an’d collectors have a larger 
force of armed men in their employ 
than any others of the same rank whom 
1 have met with ; and the regular 
troops, and even the European cavalry, 
are continually called out against 
them. Yet in no country are the roads 
so insecure,— in none are forays and 
plundering excursions of every kind 
more frequent ; or a greater proportipn 
of, what would be called in Europe* 
the gentry and landed proprietors ad- 
dict^ to acts of violence and blood- 
shed. In these plundering parties they 
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often di^lay a very desperate courage; 
and it is to their honour^ that, rude 
and lawless as they are, they^^ao not 
apparently delight in blood for its own 
sake, and neither mutilate, tortore, nor 
burn, the subjects of their cupidity or 
revenge, like the far worse “ deceits ** 
of Bengal and Ireland. 

They are hardy, stout men, particu- 
larly those of the Cattey war and Cutch 
districts. Their usual dress is a petti- 
coat round the waist, like that of the 
Bheels, and a cotton cloth wrapped 
round thoir^ heads and shoulders, 
which, when they wisli to be smart, 
they gather up into a very large white 
turban. In cold weather, or when 
dressed, they add a quilted cotton kir- 
tle, or “ lebada,^' over which tl»ey wear 
a shirt of mail, with rant- braces and 
gauntlets, and never consider them’- 
selves as fit to go abroad without a 
sword, bucklft*, bow and arrows, to 
which their horsemen add a long spear 
and battle-axe. The cotton lebada is 
generally stained and iron-moulded by 
the mail-shirt, and, as might be ex- 
pected, these marks, being tokens of 
their martial occupation, aryeckoned 
honoui'able, insomuch that tlreir young 
warriors often counterfeit them witli 
oil or soot, and do their best to get rid 
as soon as possible of the burgher-like 
whiteness of a new dress. This is said 
to be the real origin of the story told 
by Hamilton, that the Coolies despise 
apd revile all cleanly andT decent cloth- 
ing as base and effeminate. In other 
respects they are fond of finery; their 
shields are often very handsome, witli 
silver bosses, and composed of rhino- 
ceros-hide; their battle-axes richly in- 
laid, and their spears surrounded with 
many successive rings of silver. Their 
bows are like those of the Bheels, but 
stronger, and in better order; and 
their arrows are carried in a quiver of 
red and embroidered leather. In their 
marauding expeditions they often use 
great secrecy, collecting in the night at 
the will of some popular chieftain, 
communicated generally by the circu- 
lation of a certain token, known only 
to those concerned, like the fier& cross 
of the Scottish Highlanders. IfThey 
frequently leave their families in com- 
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pl^ ignoTimee as to where or why 
they are jjoing jjand the only way in 
which, should one of their number fall 
in battle, fhe survivors communicate 
His loss to his widow or parents, is by 
throwing before his door some sprigs 
of the peepul, plucked and dispose ni 
a particular form. 

On other occasions, however, their 
opposition to law has been sufficiently 
open and Aring. The districts of 
Cutch and Catteywar have ever been, 
more or less, in a state of relxdlion ; and 
neither the regency of the former 
state, nor the guiewar, as feudal sove- 
reign of the latter, nor the English Go- 
vernment in the districts adjoining to 
botli which are under their control, 
have ever got through a year wutbout 
one or more sieges of different forts or 
fastnesses. 

Sf) me good had been done, 31 r. Wil- 
liamson said, among many of these 
wild people, by the preachiTig and po- 
pularity of the Hindoo reformer, Sw aa- 
mee Narain, w’ho had been mentioned 
to me at Baroda. His morality was 
said to he far better than any \s bicb 
could l)e learned from the Chaster. He 
preached a great degree of purity, f<w- 
bidding his disciples so inueb as to 
look on any woman wJumi tliey passed. 
He condemned theft and bloodshed ; and 
tbos<» villages aiid districts wliicdi had 
received liim, from being amf)ng the 
wwst, w'ere now among the b<*st and 
most orderly in the ]>rovinces. Nor 
was this all, iTiw)mnch as lie was said 
to have destroyed the yoke of cash*, - 
to have^preaclu^d one (iod, juul, in 
shorty to have made so eonsiderabh^ 
approaches to the truth, that I couhl 
not but hope he might be an appointed 
instrument to prepare the wa\ for tlie 
Gospel. 

While I was listening witli mneh in- 
terest to Mr. WilHamsoifs account of 
this man, six persons came to the tent, 
four in the dress of peasants or bun- 
yans, one, a young man, with a large 
white turban, and the quilted lebada of 
a Coolie, but clean and decent, with a 
hsmdsome sword and shield, and ocher 
marks ^ rustic wealth ; and the sixth, 
an old Mussulman, with a white beard, 
and pretty muoh the appearance, dress. 
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and manner of an ancient serving-man. 
After offerinff some sugar and sweet- 
meats as thttr nuzzur, and, as usual, 
sitting down on the ground, one of the 
peasants began, to my exceeding sur- 
piise and delight, “ f^undit Swaamee 
Narain sends his salam,” and proceeded 
to say that the person whom I so much 
desired to see was in the neighbour- 
hood, and asked penniM||n to call on 
me next day. I, of coi4d returned a 
fkvourable answer, and stated with 
truth, that I greatly desired his ac- 
quaintance, and had heard much goo<l 
of him. I asked if they were his dis- 
ciples, and was answered in the alfir- 
.mative. The first spokesman told me 
that the young man now in company 
was the eldest son of a Coolie thakoor, 
whose father was one of tlie pundit’s 
great friends, that he was liimself a 
Kajpoot and a ryut, that the old man 
in green was a Mussulman Sepoy in 
tlie thakoor ’s service, and sent ^fj^ttend 
on his young master. He added, that 
though of different castes, they were 
all disciples of Sw'iUimeo Narain, and 
taught to regard eacli otfier as bre- 
thren. They concluded hy asking me 
w hen I was to go next day, and ap- 
pointed, ill their teacher’s name, that 
lie would visit me at Norriad in the 
hirenoun: ihe^ then tiiok their leave, I 
ha\ ing first enibraoed tlie thakoor, and 
'^(ait iny salain both to his father and to 
his gooi'oo. * 

()n asking Mr. Williamson fthout tlie 
state of knowledge in this province, 
and the facility wliich it afforded for 
estalilishing schools, he said’^at tliere 
w ere large seliools in most of the prin- 
cipal towns, w'here the children of the 
himyans learnt writing, reading, ae- 
connLs, and such portions df the national 
religion as their caste is allowed to 
receivt^. Hut there was no gratuitous 
instruction ; and the ryuts from po- 
verty, and the Ooolie thakoors from 
iudifFerence, very seldom, if ever, sent 
their children. I’hey had no objection, 
bowevey, except that of expense ; and 
he did not doubt that if Government, 
or any religious society, would institute 
schools, tliey would be atte^iJed with 
thankfulness and punctuality* 

1 asked him if Government were 


popular ; ’he did net think that it mm 
particularly jotherwise, and ascribed the 
variotls tumylts and rising of the Gu- 
zerdttees lo their famines, which fre- 
quently reduced whole families and 
villages to thCg^tate of “ broken men,” 
and to their long previous habits of 
misrule and anarchy, rather than to 
any political grievances. The valuation 
of their lands, he said, was moderate ; 
it was only from year to year, but in a 
country where the crops are so preca- 
rious, a longer settlement was not de- 
sired by tlic people themselves. Even 
according to the present system, Go- 
vernment were often compelled to make 
great abatements, and, on most occa- 
sions, had shown themselves indulgent 
masters. 

The greatest evil of the land here, as 
elsewhere in India, is the sy stem of the 
Adaw’hit Courts, their elaborate and 
intricate machinery, their intolerable 
and expensive delays, and the severity 
of their debtor and creditor laws. Even 
in the Adawlut, however, a very essen- 
tial improvement Jjad been introduced 
hy Mr. EJphiustone in discarding the 
Persian language, and appointing all 
proceedii^gs to be in that of Giizerat. 
Still tliere remained many evils, aiid in 
a land so eaten up by poverty on the 
one hand, and usury on the other, tlie 
most calamitous results continually^ fol- 
lowed, and the most bitter indignation 
was often excited by the judgments* 
ejectments, arnd other acts of the Court, 
which, though intended only to do jus- 
tice between man and man, yet fre- 
quently depopulated villages, undid 
ancient families, pulled down men’s 
hereditary and long-possessed houses 
over their heads, and made the judges 
hated and feared by^ the great body of 
the people as practising severities in the 
recovery of private debts, which none 
of the native governors, however other- 
wise oppressive, either ventured to do, 
or thought of doing. One good effect 
has, indeed, followed, that by making 
a debt Uiore easy to recover, the rate of 
interest has been lessened. But this is 
a poor compensation for the evils of a 
system which, to pay a debt, no matter 
how contracted^ strips tlie weaver of his 
loom, the huslmdmau of his plough, 
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and pulls the roof fW>m the castle of the 
Ihudal and irhiph, 'when- a 

village is once abandoned by ita inha- 
bitants in a time of famine, makes it 
next to impossible fo^ those inhabitants, 
who are all more of Ifiss in debt, to 
return, in better times, to their houses 
and lands again. 

The hot wind blew fiercely all the 
day, and, though it ceased at night, was 
followed by a calm more close and op- 
pressive still. I had certainly no con- 
ception that anywhere in India the 
month of March could offer such a 
fumace-like climate. The servants all 
complained of it, and lioped that I 
should not stay long in this province ; 
if I did, they were sure that we should 
all die : and in truth their a})prehen- 
sions seemed not altogether unreason- 
able. Here, indeed, I was far, very far 
from regretting that niy wife and chil- 
dren were not with me ; and I rejoiced, 
on the other hand, that as Guf^erat i 
some time or other to be visited, I vas 
now getting over the most remote, most 
expensive, and certainly not the most 
interesting .or most healthy part of iny 
diocese, in tlie only visitation journey 
(I hope) during which I am likely to 
be separated from them. 

The fertility of Guzerfit, in favour- 
able years, is great, particularly in 
sugar and tobacco ; and the revenue of 
the collectorate at Kairah is .sai<l to 
exceed at such times thirty-seven lacs, 
an enormous sum for so small a district, 
but' from which many deductions must 
be made on account of tlie strangely 
frequent drought to which this part of 
India is liable, and the very large 
police and military establishments 
which its disordered state, and the 
martial habits of the people, re^juire. 

March 26 , — We ftiarclied to Nerriad, 
a large and well-built town, containing, 
as its cutwal told me, alK)ut 
people. The neighbourhood is very 
highly cultivated, and full of groves of 
fruit-trees, and large tanks. Of the 
latter, the greater number are, unhap- 
pily, now dry. We were lodged, by 
Mr. Williamson’s order, in his cut- 
cherry, a part of which is used for the 
occasional reception of. himself and 
friends. It consists of an enclosure 


suiTOunded by a high wall and build- 
ings of various descriptions in the heart 
of the town, and calculated to hold and 
shelter, conveniently, a considerable 
number of horses and people. The 
bungalow itself, as it is called, is a tall, 
long, shallow building, containing on 
the ground-floor two dark and close 
apartments, with a staircase between 
them, and more, full of win- 

dows, witholBk*raudahs or any other 
means of sntming out the sun or hot 
wund, and so near the tiled roof, that 
nothing could w ell be hotter in w eatlier 
like tlie present, and w^e much regretted 
that we had not adliered to our old sys- 
tem of pitching the tents, with tatties, 
ontside the tow in The lieiit was great 
all day, and even before the sun w as 
up. 

About eJeven o\'ioc*k T had the ex- 
|wcte(^^i.sit from Swaamee Xaraiii, to 
my interview' with whom I had !o<^Ived 
fornaij^yyith an and eagerness 

which, ]f he hail knovn if, would, per- 
haps, have flattered him, lie came in 
a somewhat ditha’e/jf sh le froru all 
which 1 expe(‘ted, liaving witli liim near 
two lumdrod hor^emi'n. mostly \^ell 
armed wil]» matchloek^ and ssvord'-, 
and se\eral of them v hh eoats of‘n\itii 
and spears. 1 besides them he laul u 
large rahhle on fo<<t, wjth ))o\\s and 
arrows; an<i when 1 cMnisidered ij.at 1 
l»ad m\self more rlian lifl^ hoi^'.*, .n,(l 
fifty mmMjuets and^hayoneN, I ♦ oaiti 
not helj> smiling, tliou^di my 
were in some degree painful and hmiii- 
liating, at the idea of two rertu'uai- 
tca<‘liers me(‘ting at the head of linle 
armies, and tilling the eity, wif'ch wa-. 
the scene of tJieir inteiwiew, with tin- 
rattling of ([uivers, the clash of shiehi*', 
and the tramp <d* tin* war-hor^e. Had 
our troops been oppo^a-d to ('at'lj other, 
mine, tliough J<‘,ss nunnu'ous, would 
have been, doubtless, far more effi‘^‘ti\ o^ 
from the superiority of arms and dis- 
cipline. l>ut, in moral grandeur, \v hat 
a difl'erence was there helw’eeu his 
troop and mine ! Mine neither knew' 
me, nor cared for me ; they ^escorted 
me faithfiiliy, and would have defended 
me bravely, because tliey were ordered 
by their superiors to do so, and as they 
would have done for any other stranger 
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of $iifficient worldly rank to make such 
an attendance usual. The guards of 
Swaamee Narain were his own disciples 
and enthusiastic admirers, med who 
had voluntarily repaired to hear his 
lessons, who now took a pride in doing 
him honour, and who would cheerfully 
l^ght to the last drop of blooc^ather 
than suffer a fringe of his garment to be 
handled roughly. In thp parish of 
Hoduet there were once, ^rhaps, a few 
honest countrymen who felt something 
like tliis for me ; but how long a time 
must elapse before any Christian teacher 
in India can hope to be thus loved and 
honoured ! Yet surely there is some 
encouragement to patient labour which 
a Christian minister may derive from 
the success of such men as these in 
India, — inasmucli as where others can 
succeed in oi)taiiiing a favourable hear- 
ing for (loctriucs, in many resp(*cts, at 
variance wnlh tin* general and received 
system oC UimloDJsiUf - the time luuy 
surely^ i)e eXfX'Ckd, through God^s 
/dessing, w Jjcn e/zr einleavoiivs also 
may receive tlicir fruit, and our hi- 
therto almost l)arivn (^hurcii may 
“ keep house ami be a joyful mother of 
(diildren.” 

'Fhe armed men w ho attended Swaa- 
niee Narain wet^e under (he authority, 
as it appeareil, (if a v<*nerable old man, 
of large stature, with a long grey beard 
ami liiost Milnminous turban, the father 
of (lu* ) (Miiig tljakoor who b;jd called 
on me tin* day before. lie came into 
the room first, ami aftc'r the usual em- 
brace, iutro(luc(*(l the holy man himself, 
nlio was a middlc-siml, thin, plain- 
looking person, about my owjj age, W’ith 
a mild au I diflideut expression of 
«‘ount(*uam'e, but nothing about liini 
indicative o^' any extraordinary talent. 

I seat(‘d liim on a chair^at my right 
hand, ami offered two more to the tha- 
koor and Ins sou, of which, Iiowever, 
they did not avail tliemselves without 
first placing their liands under the feet 
of their spiritual guide, and then press- 
ing them reverently to their foreheads. 
Othei's of th<? principal disciples, to the 
number of twenty or tliirty, seated 
themselves on the ground, aud several 
of my own Muissulnjan servants, who 
seemed much interested in what was 


^ing on, thrust in their ^ces at the 
door, or ranged themselves whind me* 
ARer the usual mutual compliments, I 
said that I had h^rd much good Of 
him, and the good doctrine which he 
preached among the poor people of 
Guzer^t, and that I greatly desired his 
acquaintance ; that I regretted that I 
knew Hindoostanee so imperfectly, but 
that I should be very glad, so far as 
my knowledge of the language allowed, 
and by the interpretation of friends, to 
learn what he believed on religious 
matters, an^ to tell him what I myself 
believed, and that if he would come 
and see me at Kairah, where we should 
have more leisure, I would have a tent 
pitched for him and treat him like a 
brother. I said this because I w as very 
earnestly desirous of getting him a 
copy of the Scriptures, of which I had 
none w ith me, In the Nagroe character, 
and j)ersna(]ing him to read them; and 
I heeiiuse I hiui some further hopes of 
/ inducing^ Jiim to go with me to Bom- 
bay, where I hoped that by conciliatory 
treatment, and the conversations to 
w’iiich I might introduce him with the 
Ghurcli Missionary Society established 
in that neighbourh(X)d, I might do him 
more good than I could otherwise hope 
to do. 

I saw that both he and, still more, 
his discip](‘s, were highly pleased by 
the invitation which 1 gave him ; but 
he saitl, in reply, that his life was one 
of very little leisure, that he had 5000 
disciples now attending on his preach- 
ing ill the neighbouring villages, and 
nearly 50,000 in different parts of 
Ginceriit, that a great number of these 
were to assemble together in the course 
of next week, on occasion of his brother’s 
son coming of age to receive the Brah- 
minicul string, but that if I staid long 
enough in the neighbourhood to allow 
him to get this engagement over, he 
would gladly come again to see me. 

“ In the mean time,” I said, have you 
any olijection to communicate some part 
of your doctrine now ? ” It was evi- 
dently what he came to do, and his dis- 
ciples very visibly exulted in the op- 
portunity of his, perhaps, converting 
me. He began, indeed, well, professing 
to believe in one only God, &e Maker 
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of all Aimgs in heaven and earth, "who 
filled all space, upheld and governed 
all thinga, and more particularly dwelt 
in the hearte of tjiose who diligently 
sought him; but he alarmed me by 
calling the God whom he worshipped 
Krishna, apd Jby saying 4hat Im came 
dovp^to earth in ancient times, had 
be^en put to death by wicked men through 
magic, 'and tha^ since his time many 
friS revelations Jiad been pretended, 
and msgiy false divinities set up. This 
" declaratjpn, I say, alarmed me, because, 
notwithstancfing the traits of resem- 
biajice which it bore to life histdry of 
our Lord, traits which are in fact to be 
found, in the midst of all the unclean- 
ness and folly in the popular legends 
respecting Krishna, I did not like the 
introduction of a name so connected 
with 'many obscene and monstrous fol- 
lies. I observed, therefore, that I 
always had supposed that Hindoos 
called the God and Father of all, not 
Krishna, but Brihm, and I wished, 
therefore, to know whether his God 
was Brihm, or somebody distinct from 
him ? The name of Brihm apix'ared 
to cause great sensation among liis dis- 
ciples, of whom sora<^* whispered with 
each other, and one or two nodded and 
smiled, as- if to say, that is the very 
name/* The pundit also smiled and 
bowed, and with the air of a man who 
is giving instruction to a willing and 
promising pupil, said, “ a true word it 
is that there is only one (jod, who is 
above all and in all things, and ])y 
whom all things" are. Many names 
there may be, and have been, given to 
him who is and is t/ie samCj but w liom 
we also as well as the other Hindims 
call Brihm, But there is a spirit in 
whom God is more especially, and who 
coraeth from God, and is w ith God, and 
is likewise God, who hatli inade knoAvn 
to men the will of the God and Father 
of all, whom we call Knshna and wor- 
ship as God’s image, and believe to be 
the same as the sun ‘ Surya.* ” 

I now thought a fair opportunity w^as 

g iven me, and said, with rather more 
uency than I had hoped to do, “ O 
pundit, it is a true saying and to be re- 
ceived of all m,€n, that God is every- 
where, that there is no other besides 


him; that he dwells in the heart, and 
prompts every good thought and word/' 
“ UUah Acbar !*" said one of the Mussul- 
mans. ‘‘ It is also true, as you have 
well said, that it is by his Word, whom 
we call his Son, who is with the Father, 
and in whom the Father dwells# that 
the invisible God has made himself and 
his will known to mankind.” Here 
one of the J^ussulmans left the room ; 
perceiving which, and being anxious 
to keep the remainder a little longer, I 
said, addressing the old Mussulman 
Sepoy who came with the thakoor, 

I Voii, sir, know what 1 mean, for you 
' know what Mohammed has written of 
Jesus the son of Mary, that he was the 
Breath of God, and boi n of a virgin. 
But is not the breath of a man the son 
of his mouth ? is not tlie word of a man 
his breath, reduced to form and pro- 
duced by him ? When, t]ier<*l‘()re^ we 
say that Jesus son of Mary is the Son of 
God, we mean that he is his Word, his 
Bre-iith, proceeding from him, and one 
w'ith him from all eternity. But we 
cannot believe,” I retumed to the pun- 
dit, “ that the sun which we see in tiie 
sky can he either God, or that ^Vord 
who is one ^\it]i him, since the sun rises 
and sets, is sometimes on this side of 
tlie M^orhl, and sometimes on that. But 
God is ever^ wliere at once, and liils all 
tilings.” pii!idit replied, if 1 un- 

derstood In m right, that the sun is not 
God, but evt'u as God lor brightness 
and glory. But he .said tljattlieii* h‘*liei’ 
was, that tliere liad been man} avatars 
of God in ditl'ereiit lands, one to tlie 
Christians, another to tlie Mussulmans, 
another to tiif" Hindoos in time ]>as|, 
adding sometliiiig like a hint, that an- 
other avatar of Krishna, or the Sun, had 
taken ])Iaee in liimself. J answi-red, 

“ O Puiidit-^e ! God has spoken i/i 
many ways and at many times by pre^- 
phets ; but it is hard to Ixdieve that u 
single avatar might not be suflTiehmt for 
the whole world. But on this and 
many other points, we may^if it iilease 
God, talk hereafter.** I then asked if 
he could read the Persian character, 
and on hi.s answering in the negative, 

I expressed my concern that I bad no 
copies of our Sacred Books with me in 
the Nagree, but said that if he would 
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acoe]^ a volume or two, by way of 
keeping me in bis remembrance, I 
would send them to him either from 
Kairah or Bombay. I then asked him 
in what way he and his followers wor- 
shipped God, and finding that the ques- 
tion seemed to perplex him, I made 
Abdullah read the Lord’s l^rayer in 
Hindoostanee to show what I meant, 
and as a specimen of what we repeated 
daily. I found, however, that he sup- 
posed me to ask in what form they wor- 
shipped God, and lie therefore unrolled 
a large picture in f»lariijg colours, of a 
naked man with rays proceeding from 
his face like the sun, and two women 
fanning him ;''the man white, the women 
black, I asked him how that could be 
the God who filled everything and was 
everywhere ? lie answei-ed that it was 
not God Iiimself, but the picture or 
form in which God dw clt in his heart : 

I told him, as well as I could (for to 
say the truth my fluency had begun to 
fliil), what Christians and Mussulmans 
thought as to the worsliip of images ; 
but did not decline receiving some 
paltr)^ little prints of his divinity in 
various attitudes, wlijch I said I should 
value as^^ktvpsakes. J 1 asked about 
eastos, to which he answered, tiiat he 
(lid not regard the subject as of much 
impoitanoe, but that he tvished not to 
give otTence; that people might eat 
separatel} or together in this world, 
but that above “ oupur,” pointing to 
heaven, those distinctions would cease, 
where we should be all “ ek ckhee jat” 
(one like another). A little further 
conversation of no great consequence 
foliowt-d, which was ended by my giv- 
ing attar and pawn to the pundit, the 
two thakoors, and some of* the other 
more distiugrislied tlisciples, whom he 
pointt'd out to me. We mutually took 
down each otlier’s names lu writing. 

I again pressed him to let me see him 
oDCv more before 1 left the country, 
which he promised if possible; and we 
bade adieu with much mutual good-will, 
juid a promise of praying for each other, 
which by God’s help I mean to keep. 
On the whole it was plain tliat his ad- 
vances towards truth had not yet been 
Ro great as I had been told, but it was 
also apparent that he had obtained a 


great power over a wild people, which 
he used at present to a good purpose ; 
and though 1 feared to alarm him by 
beginning too rashly, I could not but 
earnestly desire ftirther means and op- 
portunity of putting him in a yet better 
‘ way than he was now pursuing ; but I 
thought from all which I saW tfiat it 
would be to np advantage to ask him to 
accompany me to Bombay. 

In the evening Dr. BameS and I 
proceeded eleven miles more ki our 
palanquins to Kairah, bearers having 
been sent from that place to *meet us. 
7 'here is no regular system of dMt here, 
nor (that I can Iciirn) in any part of 
this presidency. Bea'rers, or “ ha- 
mauls,” as iJiey call them by an Arabic 
word, are hired at the diflerent large 
towns either by the trip or by the day; 
and if relays are required, they must be 
sent out from some of these towns On 
purpose. The expense is very great in 
comparison with the rate of travelling 
in other parts of India. My journey 
of eleven miles cost me fifteen Baroda 
rupees, or twenty-five shillings, and 
that without carrying a single article 
of clotlies, or any tiling save my writing- 
desk and pistols. 7^he night was but 
little cooler than the day had been, and 
the road very dusty. It was moon- 
liglit, liowever, and I could therefore ' 
observe that the country was of the 
same Jiighly cultivated, strongly en- 
closed, woody, and b'mglish character 
which we had seen the whole way on 
this side of the Mhye. 

About ten o’clock we reached Kairah, 
and were conducted to the bungalow of 
Mr. Goode, the clergyman, who re- 
ceived us very hospitably, and had 
prepared a bed fbr me in an empty 
bungalow separated from his only by a 
small field. Both of these were very 
neat and even pretty dwellings, but 
constructed with much less regard to 
the climate than is usual on the other 
side of India. Here the windows are 
generally small and without glass, so 
as neither to admit any great body of 
air when it is cool, nor to exclude the 
hot wind ; the^ have low ceilings too, 
and are rbofedT with tiles|[on which the 
sun beats with great powerj^ Nor are 
verandahs so weU coastriicted, in 





^ u those of Hindostan. 

Tw wTry^ts are either Parsees or 
1^oi1xi^ese» and the English lan^age 
Is mu^ mt>re generally understood and 
^pokeit among them than in the northern 
and eastern provinces. From Satur- 
py the 26th of March to Moijday the' 
April I remained at jKairah, 
ddmg which time I received great 
•civility and kindness from Mr. Goode 
the chaplain, Major Sale of the 4th 
light dragoons, at this time commanding 
officer, and the other gentlemen of the 
station. On Sunday I consecrated the 
church, which is a large and solid but 
clumsy building, lately finished. On 
Wednesday I confirmed about seventy 
persons, and on Friday and Sunday 
(Good Friday and Easter Day) 1 
preached. On Saturday, before even- 
ing service, I consecrate^l the burial- 
ground, and in the course of that day 
visited the regimental school, the station 
library, and hospibil. 

The cantonment of Kalrali stands 
about a mile and a half from a small 
city of the same name, with a river 
between them, crossed by a consider- 
able wooden bridge, but now in most 
places fordable. It is extensive, and, I 
think, well laid out, with good bar- 
racks and an excellent hospital, which 
has only the defect of being built round 
a stjuare, — a plan which robs one-half 
the range of all benefit from the breeze. 
By this form, how(*ver, it is more eon- 
vepiently and easily giiarded ; and the 
patients are secluded from any inju- 
rious intercourse with their comrades, 
as well as from access to spirituous 
liquors. To the prevention of this lat- 
ter danger even Mobile the men are in 
health, a gi*eater, or at least, a more 
successful attention .seems to be paid in 
this cagjtonmcnt than in any other 
which fmave visited. No dram-shop 
is allowed within its bounds, and the 
only one whicli was tolerated, even in 
the neiglibourhoo<l, is under so good 
control, that no great degree of drunk- 
enness appeared to exist among tlic 
European soldiers, who are, indeed, 
some of the most respectable-looking 
and orderly men I have seen in India, 
and of whom, on the whole, Mr. 
Gdode ha^ according to his own 


ment, a very interesting and 
congregation. ^ ^ 

'Hie regimental school is in yery 
good order. There are, indeed, few 
children, the Renter number having 
beei^arried off by a grievous sickness 
whicm prevailed amongst them last 
year. But there are about forty adult 
soldiers, who either having never 
learned, or forgotten their reading and 
writing, are htre instructed both in 
these and in arithmetic. I examined 
these men, and was much pleased with 
the progress whicfi they had made, and 
with tlie ac( ount which I received of 
their diligence. 

The station library is*'a very goml 
room, with a small apartment adjoin- 
ing for a noTi-eomniissioned ofiicer, 
who has the eai‘e of fla? books, which 
are made up from two different sonrCi‘S, 
the one being a lending library, con- 
taining the works usually furnished by 
the iSociety for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge; the other a larger, more 
miscellaneous, and far more ex])ensive 
collection, fiirnislied ]>y the East India 
Company, and containing, among 
others, Paky’s Natural 'idieologv. 
Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, Pin- 
kerton’s (ieogra]diy, a gi>od Atlas, tlic 
Indian histories of Orme and AVilks, 
and tlie novtls of the antfior of VVa- 
verley. The hot>lvs pubrisli<.‘d hy tlie 
(diristiun Knowledge Soe’u't} ai’(‘ eir- 
eiilated in the manner n^uuilv prae- 
tised in the lending lihrarii*- (»f that 
institution, and liear mmks, not oi‘ i!! 
iisag(% hut of lieiiig v<dl l ead, and per- 
hajis hy no very delieaf<.‘ Ir.inds. d’lie 
C’ompany’s hooks are not tf> he laloai 
away from tlie room in whieii thev are 
deposited, a lah^ regulation to that ef- 
feet having been passe<i the eom- 
mander-in-chief, Sir ( -harh-s (k)lviii<^ 

1 regret this restriction, In-eausi* I am 
convinced that, in thi^> climate, the 
utility of the library w^ll he mueJiTm- 
paired by it, since men will not read 
wdieu they ean amuse themselves in tlu* 
open air, nor when the sun is high will 
they, nor ought they, to walk some <lis- 
taiice to a library. 1 can, indeed, easily 
believe that while books were taken by 
the men to their quarters, some would 
be occasionally damaged, hul it is 
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^aSn$: llSBiftWiPg <H»e of lihe*liea!i 
fixim the too^ bent to the 
one or oth^ of the 
foeiSj^f in some inst^ces, flowers, of 
Sligei^caiidj befoi^ it. There seemed 
^ ho, relnctshce to admit me and Mr. 
WiiUams, the judge and magistrate, 
who accompanied me, to any part of 
the building-; but the priests drove 
back, without any ceremony, such of 
our attendants as wished to follow us. 

Near this temple is the Adawlut, a 
handsome building, with pil^irs in the 
f Grecian style, having its attic story 
raised high above the town, and con- 
taining very convenient apartments for 
the Judge and his family. Separated 
by a narrow street is the prison, a large 
and strong buil^ng^ which was, never- 
theless, nearly ^forced eight or ten 
years ago, 'by a mob of Coolies who had I 
determin^ to release one of their asso- 
dates, who was in confinement. Mr. | 
Ironside, the senior judge, nearly'lost 
his life on that occasion. 


aJL nor, of these 

two cases* baire I any reasou^to op- 
pose that they are more nmnerons m 
Guk^rat than elsewhere. 

In different parts of this province, 
particularly near the town of Kuppur- 
gunge, are found numbers of cornelians 
and flther pebbles, particularly of the 
kind called m England mocha stones,” 
which the shopkeepers of Cambay cut, 
polish, and set very neatly. The cor- 
nelians are always roastea in a strong 
fire 'before anything is done to them ; 
nor is it known, till this has taken place, 
whether they are worth anything or 
ho. - The silversmiths of Cutch and 
Catteywar emboss verj' neatly, by fill- 
ing the cup, watch-case, box, or other 
vessel with gum-lac, and punching it 
in, to the figure required, with a small 
chisel. Major Sale showed me a 
watch-case and small tankard, very 
prettily* ornamented in tliis manner, 
with flowers, elephants, and difierent 
birds and animals. 


During the Saturday before we left 
j^irah, one of my servants was severely 
stung by a scorpion. He caught and 
killed 4he animal, and brought it to 
Dr. Smith, who, however, did not apply 
it to the wound, regarding it as a 
superstitious remedy which he has 
never known ta,do any good, mthing, 
indeed, according to his experience, is 
really servic^le except patience, and 
a lotion of vinegar and water ; and the 
last, rather as occupying the patient’s 
attention, than from any direct efficacy 
to relieve the pain. This is very se- 
vere, and continues six or eight hours ; 
after which it generally goes away by 
degrees. It very seldom, if ever, hap- 
pens that the injury is of more lasting 
consequences; but,- during this time, 
Dr. Smith has seen strong and courage- 
ous men cryMtr like childi:en, from the 
extremity of %eir anguish. The bite 
of the centipede he considers wor^ than 
that of the scorpion, and a very large 
insect of tliat kind was killed dunng 
Divine Service on Saturday, creeping 
w the shoe of one of the soldiers. 
The beginning of the hot weather, and 
the first ten days of the rainy season, 

. are the times M which venomous uni- 

ipab are n^oi^iu^ye and troublesome 


On April the 4th, Easter Monday, 
we left Kairah for IMiwan. a village, 
seven coss distant. Our road was 
through a well -cultivated country, with 
strong and high green hedges, a lino 
show of hedge-row timber, and sandy 
lanes, so narrow, that on meeting a 
string of hackeries we were obliged to 
break a gap into a field, in order to let 
them pass ils. We melon the way about 
fifteen or sixteen miserable, half-nakeil, 
and half-starved emigrants, from C ’al- 
ley war, who said they had riiigei-eJ 
there till most of their cattle were <lead, 
and they themselves and their chiUlrt n 
nearly so ; nor did they now know 
where to go to find a happier <!ountry . 

At Dehwan we found a hajuLsoine 
pagoda, with a convent attaclied to It, 
embosomed in tall trees ; and were met 
by the Maharatta manager of PitJand, 
a man of some consequence, who iia<l 
the title of Bace.” ^ 

I forgot to mentioiSR its pro|>t-r 
place that during my continuance in 
Kairah, I received a petition IVom 
Swaamee Narain* whi<A*iihfortunately, 
marked but too clearly the smallness of 
his advances beyond the usual limits of 
Hindooism. It was written in Teiy;. 
good English, but signed by hiHU to' 
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Na^ree, aiid was brought to me by turo 
of me persons whom 1 had seen 'among 
iis disciples. Its putyort was to re- 
quest my influence with Government 
to obtain an endowment fbr a temple 
which he was building to Luckshmee 
Narain, the goddess of plenty, and also 
for a hospital and place of reception 
which he wished -to institute in the 
same neighbourhood, for pilgrims and 
poor traveller^. I was at some pains 
to explain to these people that I was 
only a traveller and with no authority 
in the Gof eniment, and that, as being 
a Christian, I could not attempt any- 
thing which was to encourage the wor- 
ship of images. 1 told them, however, 
that I would convey their petition to 
JMr. Elphinstone, so far as regarded the 
almshouse and relief of poor travellers, 
and that I would report, as I was boiind 
to do, the good account wliich I heard 
from all quarters of the s}*is)tem of 
morals preached by Swaamee Narain, 
and acted on by his disciples. From 
Mr, Ironside, who knows him well, 
and mIio sjyjaks very favourably of 
him, T found that when expostulated 
with on the wor’Uiip of images, the 
pundit often expressed his oonviction 
of their vanity, hut pleaded that he 
feared to ot^iid the prejudices of the 
people too suddenly, and that, for igno- 
rant and carnal minds, such outward 
aids to devotion wore necessary. TJiese 
opinions are, indeed, no more tlian 
some (^hristians of the Komish Church 
expr(‘ss ; but since I hrfVe heard them, 

I conft\^s I have thought less favour- 
ably of his simplicity and honesty of 
eliaracter, and have entertained fewer 
i)oiK^s of b-’in^ able to render him any 
spiritual service. Stilly., as loosening 
pr<* indices, his ministry may, by God’s 
mercy, be useful to his countrymen. 

'fhe day was intensely hot, and not- 
witlistunding the abmidance of trees in 
Guzerftt, thej^ are never disposed in 
groves so as to furnish a convenient 
slielter for a camp. Ours was in the 
middle of a ploughed field ; and though, 
during a part of the day, tlie breeze 
waa atrong enough to admit of tatties, 
tiie burden of the sun in the afternoon. 

than the awnings of our 
J^lntations cmdd resist^ and 


&]h heavy on ns. We had r . 
be^thankfiil that there were; 
days more before we should arrive ' 
Surat. Had we \aken the longef rodbjd 
by Mhow, we must have expected to 
feel the climate severely. 

I have had several occasions within 
these few last days to observe that the 
English on this side of India call the 
Hindoos ^‘Gentoos,^' a name which, 
though commonly used for them in Eu» 
rope, I never heard in Bengal or Hin- 
dostan. I cannot learn that it is taken 
from any Indian dialect ; and the Guze- 
rfittee professors of the religion of 
Brahma call themselves, here as else- 
where, “ llindooee.*' I suspect it is 
only a corruption of the Portuguese 
jargon ‘‘Gentao,”.a Gentile, and may 
rank with the compound “ Campad" of 
Bengal. 

April 5. — This morning we pro- 
ceeded, eight coss, to Pitlai^, where 
we found Archdeacon Barnes just ar- 
rived, he having come by dilk during 
the night from Kaifah. Pitland is 
large town, with a good stone rampart, 
and, with the district round it, belongs 
to the guiewar raia. The ehvirons 
are fertile and shady, with noble ba- 
nyan-trees, and several large tanks, and 
there are a good many temples. The 
population is of about fifteen thousand 
people. 

I'lie kamdar, Kooseah Baee, the 
same who met me yt^stei'day, again re* 
ceived me with much civility at the 
entrance of the town, and conducted 
me to the encampment. He also ex- 
pressed bis hope that I would let him 
show me the curiosities of his town in 
tlie cool of the evening, to which I as- 
sented more out of civility than from 
an expectation of finding anything 
worth notice. He seemed pleased, and 
soon after sent a very jfentiful dinner* 
for the servants and eve^b^J 
camp, amounting, altogether, to no 
fewer than three hundred and fifty per- 
sons. . He said that he sent this by fibe 
maharaja’s order, and because this was 
the last of his towns that I should visit. 
In the eveninj^ too, when we prepared 
merely for a nde round the town, we 
fi>und that we were expected tOi go in 
xnudh to tho for^nnd .see firo* 
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works there. I was annoyed at being 
thus ensnared into a vi^y^ut could not 
dvilly draw backJtod ms accordingly 
received with a^lute from the ram- 
parts, and underwent the penance of 
dtting in a sort of unfinish^ pavilion 
in soleipii durbar a good hour, while 
some Roman candles and rociets were 
let off. Tlie fort is large, but old, and 
in bad repair ; its garrison seemed to 
consist of about twenty or twenty-five 
Sepoys, dressed in red, with caps like 
those of the King of Oude’s troops. 
Nothing was ever devised more ridicu- 
lously ugly than this head-dress, but 
the men were cleanly dressed and ac- 
coutred, and presented anns with much 
smartness. The ceremony concluded 
bjr his giving me and my friends some 
shawls, and my returning the compli- 
ment by a similar presenty the means of 
making which had been kindly and 
eoosideratelj supplied me by Mr. Wil- 
liams. • 

An unusual number of beggars were 
assembled at this station, some of whom, 
however, professed to have come from 
a distance from having heard my 
“ name.” Among them were two na- 
tives of Cabul who rei)eated Persian 
poetry, and a very holy yogi, his naked 
and emaciated body covered over with 
white powder, and an iron implement, 
like a flesh-hook, in his hand, which is 
frequently carried by devotees in this 
part of India, but the meaning of wliich 
I forgot to inquire. There were divers 
miserable painted females, who also 
said that they came from far to offer 
their services and salutations to ‘‘ Ifuz- 
7oor;” and, lastly, there were half a 
dozen or more half-starved and more 
than half-naked figures, who had chil- 
dren^t their breasts and in their hand, 
and who had no other claim on my at- 
tention than the strongest of all, ‘*ah. 
Lord Sahib, our babies are dying of 
hanger !” On the whole, however, the 
number of beggars in every part of 
Guzer^ has been less than 1 expected 
to find it in a year so unpropitious, and, 
certainly, not more, taking one day 
with another, than any man who should 


^tate and publicity through England,' 

might find in its market-towns and vil- 


lages. My march, I can easily per- 
ceive, attracts considerable notice. The 
people of the towns and villages all 
throng to the road-side, the hedges, and 
windows, to look at us, and I have con- 
sented to be a little longer on the road, 
and a good deal more dusted than I 
otherwise might be, ratl^r than seem 
to underrate the marks of distinction 
which the raja has assigned me, or to 
disappoint the townspeople of their 
show. We therefore go on in good 
order and in marching time the whole 
way, with a tawdry banner of the guic- 
war floating before us, the nagari beating 
on our approach to a town, and Cabul 
decked out in full Oriental costume, 
with the bridle and saddle which were 
given me at Baroda. Well it is for 
these poor peasants that the Maliaratta 
banner and kettle-drum are now to them 
no more than’ objects of curiosity and 
amusement. Ten years ago there were 
few parts of India where such a sight 
and sound would not have l)een a sign of 
flight and tears ; the villagers, instead of 
crowding to see us, would have come 
out iiKlmi, but with their hands claspcsi, 
kissing the dast, and throwing clown 
l)efore the invaders all their wives' sil- 
ver ornaments, with bitter intreaties 
that the generous conqueror would eon- 
descend to take all tliey had and do 
them no further injury ; and accounted 
themselves ]>iit too happy if those 
prayers were heard, so that their houses 
were left unburiit, and tludr wives and 
daughters inviolate! War is, doul)tless, 
a dreadful evil everywhere, hut war, 
as it is carried on in these eountries, 
appears to have horrorvS which an Eu- 
ropean soldier can scarcely form an 
idea of. 

April h. — We preceded alK)ut seven- 
teen miles to Gauima, a village Ttear 
which we w^ere to cross the sands at the 
mouth of the Mhye, and which would 
save us aImo.st a day’s march in our 
journey to Broach. Thecounti y, tliougli 
still, generally spi^aklng, well culti- 
vated, was less fertile and more woody 
and wild than that we had lately passed : 
the trees, however, were all of the same 


travel slowly, and with some degree of Around- topped charaeU3r, and I was con- 


tinually reminded of some of the green 
lanes round Hodnet. 
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We found our tents pitched on a was to reach that city by Sunday, un- 
small eminence, enj^ing a delightful less we could by some means or other 
cool breeze, which sufficiently indicated get over this formidable frith. Dr. 
the neighbourhood of an arm of the sea. Sinith kindly volunteered to go down 
The estuary, however, of the Mhye was in Archdeacon Barnes's palanquin to 
not visible, being shut out from us by reconnoitre, and have some conversa- 
an intervening jungle, though, beyond tion with the ferrymen. The account 
this last, a blue and distant line of which he brought back was sufficiently 
woods appeared, obviously showing that unfavourable, and entirely corresponded 
a wide valley of some kind intervened, with that of the potail. The boat. 
As we had received our accounts of however, Ae said, was a large and good 
this place, and its perfect practicability one, and two other boats might be ob- 
for the passage of horses, carriages, and tained, so that he proposed that we our- 
camels, from a gentleman high in office selves and our baggage should pass 
aftd long experienced in this part of the here, and that the horses and unloaded 
country, we had none of us the smallest camels should make a forced march by 
doubt but that the ford would be an Ometa to join us on the other side. It 
easy one ; and I was much surprised at once, however, occurred to me that 
and disappointed to learn from the the horses, at least, might with proper 
potail of the village, who came to call management swim over; and Bappoor 
on me, that during spring-tides the Maharatta on being consulted $aic( 
water was deep enough, even at ebb,* to that, unloaded, he thought the camels 
drown a camel ; that the ferry-boat was might get through also, if the|0took the 
only calculated for foot-passengers ; and very lowest ebb, and did their work in 
that, hearing of our approach, he had the daytime; accordingly we sent to 
sent the day b(’foro to warn us that the hire a sufficient number of carts to 
ford was iinpracticablo, though, mifor- carry our goods down to the water’s 
tuiiately, his message did not appear to edge, since over the slippery ooze of the 
have arrivcil infritland time enough to river no loadeil camel could pass, and 
stop us.\ I’lie rn er was, he said, a coss a similar number were engaged to meet 
and a llalf wide, of which, when the us on the other side of the channel from 
tide was out, about a third was occu- the village of Dopkah. We also sum- 
pied by water, and the rest was all mud moiied two small ferry-boats from Deh- 
and iimsole-baiiks. Many Sahibs had wan and a village between us and 
passed that way, but, lie thought, al- Ometa, to assist in passing us over, and 
ways in and certainly not at sent off this evening as many of our 

spring-tide ! The nearest place where, things as we could spare with the kh^n- 
in his judgment, camels could pass, saman, a havildar, and fourteen Sepoys, 
was Onu ta, nine eoss to the north, and to the water’s edge, in the hope that 
a very litth* to the south of Fusil poor, they might get over by the night’s tide, 
whore we crossed the river before, and leave the morning’s ebb free for 
I’his was very provoking to us all, and tlie passage of the animajs. 

1 much regretted that I liad allowed The boat^, however, were not r^dy ; 
myself to lie dissuaded from a plan and next morniq^, April 7, wrfea I 
which 1 had once entertained of going went to the scene of action a little be- 
to Cambay, and getting a passage there, fore five, I found the embarkation going 
in some of the country boats, to Tun- on slowly, though tolerably prospe- 
karia Bunder, a road near Broach, rously. The breakfast things and a frw 
where we might be met by the little chairs had passed over, and the carts 
vessel which the Government had placed were employed in conveying the tents 
at my disposal. From Cambay, in- and other goods slowl^l*^ over the deep 
deed, we were now only a day's march, ooze to the channel. The ebb was 
but without previous notice no vessel ^ow pretty nearly at its lowest. From 
could be got there ; and no plan ap- • Niigh-wkter mark, where the bank was 
pear^ practicable of gaining my point, steep, woody, and intersected by several 
BO fiir as Broach was concerned, which narrow ana deep ravines, was rafrier 
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i6S8 a mile of wet muddy $aud and tion of finding that our coming with 80 
sludge, with streams of salt water in numerous a party occasioned not only 
, different parts, about as high as a man’s surprise, but alarm and distress ; the 
waist. Then followed, perhaps, half a potail shed many tears, anticipating a 
mile of water, where we saw the boats complete destruction to his remaining 
waiting for us. We got into the small- stock of hay, a loss which no pecuniary 
est boat from our horses’ backs, and payment could, in such a year as this, 
taking off their saddles, led one to each make up to him. I pitied him and his 
side ; the saeeses, who were with us in villagers heartily, and gave directions 
the boat, holding the halters. Four that all the neighbouring hamlets should 
horses m^e were in the same manner be laid under contribution, so that each 
fastenedjKwo on a side,^o the large would only have to furnish a little, and 
boat, which was under the care of Ab- none need be quite stripped. Bappoo 
dullah ; and we thus proceeded pro- Maharatta offered to pay all demands 
sperously, though our poor steeds were for boat?, hackeries, coolies, 8cc . ; but 
grievously frightened when they felt having some doubts how far the pea- 
themselves out of their depth. We sants were safe in Ids hands, I said tliat 
oiJk;elves were a little dismayed on f wished to see them all my sc‘lf. I had, 
finding, as we drew near the opposite in consequence, assembled before my 
beach, that the stream flowed close tent a most wild and extraordinary 
under its steep side, and that the ghat group of four \ilhyze j^otails, twonty- 
for landing was very crumbling, abrupt, four boatmen, twenty-se\ eii < art(U*^, and 
and di^l^ilt for every animal but man. fifty coolies, who were so \\ell ph*ascd 
It was very clear, indeed, that under at receiving anything, that vvlieii I had 
such circumstances as the present no distributed among tla-m the j)a) nieiits to 
hoi’ses iiad ever passed at this place which I tlionglii them fully entltlc<i, 
before; but ours were all unencum- they actually testified their ('notent hy 
hired, and of good courage; aud when acclauiati<jn. It wa-. iuderMl. an e\- 
let loose, with the land in sight, scram- pensive da} ’s woi k, hut did ma. aft ’ ’ 
bled up happily without receiving any all, amount to more than ahtiut tijii rj 
damage. The Company’s cavalry foi- seven rctp<*t'‘^; a sum vhii h, in haic- 
lowed in the same way that we had land, would thorrght litdr eji ateJs 
done, and then the Maliarattas. 1 had for the tra jet of such a ]ia,t \ js nnt 
directed these to stay to the last, but over such a fiith. 

there was no keeping them hack; and, The jx)TaiLs of (luzerat are m j}' n; 
as the tide by this time was flowing ferior in dress, matinei'*, ai!!i genersl 
again, the camels were obliged to wait appearance to the* /emindai ^ of Jim 
till the afternoon, when they alsop'assed, dostan. I’heir maimer, howev^ t-, h 
though with some difficulty, yet safely, less polished, is nion iiKli fx iu!- at , an’i 
The village of Dopkah, where we re- here, as in CXmtnil Indin, in aerii <»f 
mained for the day, is about two miles standing with joined hnnd- in th** pre- 
from the shonli^ the interval being wild sence of a superior, tin y imin.M iiately 
and jungly, and I Jiad here again occa- sit down, even if l]u*y do ma, advmiei 
slon to observe, what had struck me re- to embrace him. Almost ail i-filu-m, 
peatedly before, that not only palms of as well os their ryuts, and d all 

every kind are rare in Guzerat, but the inhabilants of tin* coutUi}, are 
that bamboos are never seen either in armed, some with bows and rnou'', 
jungles or cultivated grounds. What and all, or nearly all, will, . ai ri-n 
peculiarity it is of soil or of climate, Their dress is generally raug<‘d and 
which deprives this district of two of dirty, and they seem to pay less atten- 
the most useful and ornamental plants tiou to personal cleanliness tlian any 
which India produces, I cannot guess. Hindoos wdiorii I have met wdth, Soine 
Dopkah is a small village, prettily of the peasants who were iussembled 
sit^ted, belonging to the maharaja, were tall stout men, but tlie average 
It is completely out of any usually fre- were considei'ably under the middla 
quented road, and 1 had the mortifica- size. 
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The day was hot, and we had, un- and music. I observed to some 6f them 
fortunately, neither shade nor breeze, that they were strong, able-bodied men, 
I left two Sepoys at this village sick, ^d might work ; to which they an- 
with one convalescent to take care of ^ered, ‘‘ How can we work when God 
them. The distance from hence to gives no rain I asked whither they 
Baroda is only about eighteen miles, were going, and a poor woman replied 
and I tliought it post humane to take “a begging.” They were very thank- 
them no further from their homes, ful for a trifling charity which I gave 
since Dr. Smith hoped that, with the to their chief, whom they called their 
help of a single day’s rest, they would “ Khaleefa” (caliph), a title which 1 
he well able to return thither. I’he had not heard before in India. Here, 
convalescent man was very unwilling however, it is one of many circum- 
1o leave our party, but it was necessary stances which mark our approach to 
to be positive with him. the Arabian Gulf. The price of flour 

S<^)me complaints were brought by at present was about three anas the seer, 
the ooimtry people against the Sepoys, or three half-pence per pound English, 
for bullying and maltreating them; which even in England would he 
aj7d I v as compelled to send a sharp thought a grievous rate — how Auch 
reprimand to tlie jemaiitdar for not more in a land where there is so little 
keeping his men iii more order. I do money stirring, and where the prices of 
not remenilvM’ any complaints of the labour are so much lower than in Eng- 
sort occurring against the Hindoo- land ! 

stance Sepoys, during the whole course April 9. — We went thirteen miles 
of m} juurney ; but J am not sure whe- more to a village called Tekaria, where 
tlier they are really better bebaved, or we re-entered the Company’s territory', 
whetiier these (luzeiattee i)ea.saiits may The country still, and, indeed, all the 
be nuu’c (piick in reseutiiig, and less way to Broach, was chiefly cultivated 
)>atient Tinder injuries, than our sub- with cotton, the roads very bad, and 
jeets ill the nortlnu’n j)i‘ovinees. I own worn into deep ruts, the trees less tall, 
tliaf I sus|'.c*ct the ibnuei' to be the spreading, and numerous than we had 
ta'^e: M t in exterior, smartness of been accustomed to see. 
drill, and obediiaua* to oflicers, nothing Mr. Boyd, the collector of Broach, 
can exee('d the little l^oniba^' Sej>oy. kindly sent tMo revenue officers, a tus- 
y ;;re, bowi*\ei% evidently a more si Ida r, and an inferior functionary, with 
aiul tliougbtle'ss, and 1 think a some suwarrs to act as guides, and to 
niore ii :i>e‘il'Ie and less sober race than procure us the usual supplies. The 
r bt ii* Hiiid(;o.d7im'i‘ lirethren ; and such tussildar and his assistant were old 
u ith arms in their liands, are apt men of the Maliommedan sect of Boras, 
to be* rash and peremptory. and, whether justly so or no, seemed 

A)>rfl VVe eontiuued our journey regarded as usurers and oppressors by 
to a village called Sukra, on the banks the people under their care. The Boras 
of the same small river (the Dliaiidur) in gei^ral are uupopr^r, and held in 
which llowh hy Bai oda. The distance the saine estimation for parsimony that 
was about tbnrteeu miles, the gi’cater the J^ews are in England. Abdullah 
])a! i of' whicJi was over a Sblack soil, saief, translating tlie expressions of 
willj many deep cracks, chiefly culti-, jiOme of the common people concerning 
A.ited in ( ( (ton, ajul, ajiparently, of in- them, that they were “ an abominable 
ferior lertility to. the red sandy soil nation.” 

which M t* bad found everywhere north- April 10. — This day we reached 
west of tlie Mliye. At Sakra we met a Broach, a large ruinous city on the 
large party of poor Catteywftr emi- northern bank of the Nerbudfda, We 
grants, who had formed themselves, (as were hospitably entertained in the 
they said) out of pure want, into a house of Mr. Corsellis, the commercial 
society of religious beggars and jug- agent. His dwelling, as usual in ^is 
glers, with the usual equipment of presidencyr is in middle of the 
beads^ peacocks’ feathers, tame hiakes, j town, but on aa elevated terrace witMn 
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the ramparts of the old fort» and com- 
manding an extensive view of the river^ 
whicn is a noble sheet of water of, I 
should guess, two miles across eveii%t 
ebb tide. It is very shallow, however, 
except at flood, ana even then admits 
no vessels beyond the bar at Tunkaria 
Bimde larger than a moderate-sbsed 
lighter. The boats which navigate it 
are rigged with large lateen sails, in- 
stead of square or lug, another pecu- 
liarity in which the habits of this side 
of India approach those of the Levant 
and tlie Arabian Sea, rather than those 
of Bengal. Broach, by the help of 
these boats, drives on a considerable 
trade in cotton, which it sends down to 
Boiabay, It is now, however, a poor 
and dilapidated place, and also reckoned 
very hot and unwholesome. For its 
heat I can answer, though Mr. Cor- 
sellis, having been a good deal in Cal- 
cutta wi^h Lord Wellesley, keeps his 
hpuse far cooler than is usually done 
on this side of India ; and it is, I under- 
stand, remarked in Malwah, though I 
cannot give any probable reason for the 
difference, tliat the black soil, such as 
we have lately been traversing, is 
more unhealthy than the redder kiruls. 
Broach has a small but neat room 
within the enclosure of the judges’ 
cutcherry, fitted up and furnished as a 
church, in which I preached and admi- 
nistered the Sacrament to about twelve 
persons. The whole congregation con- 
sisted of about twenty. Mr. Jefferies, 
the chaplain of Surat, comes over hither 
once a month, and was now Mr. Cor- 
sellis’s guest. 

We dined early, and in the afternoon 
enjoyed, though almost forty miles from 
the open, sea, a fine south-west sea- 
breeze, which came up with the AockI- 
tide, and cooled the air very pleasantly. 
This seems one of the few favourable 
circumstances in the climate of the 
place, and even this is not always to be 
counted on. In fact, by all wliich I 
had as yet learned of the climate of the 
Bombay Presidency, and by all which 
I had seen of the pale complexions and 
premature signs of old age which dis- 
tinguish the civil and mihtaiy servants 
^ the Company in Guzerdt from those 
in the upper provinces of Bengal, and 


even in CfUcutta itself, 1 was led to 
conclude tiat, though Bombay itself 
might enjoy, as they all assured me it 
did, an agreeable temperature during 
many months in the year, there was no 
part of India so generally unfriendly to 
European health as Guzer&t and, with 
the single exception of Poonah, the 
other continental dependencies of this 
presidency.' Nor do its inhabitants 
seem, to take advantage, as they might 
do, of the few alleviations and remedies 
of heat which are recurred to by the 
English on the other side of India; I 
have seen several houses without pun- 
kahs. Their tatties are ill-made and 
ill-managed ; their roofs, instead of 
pucka or thatch, are composed of thin 
I and ill-made tiles, which are scarcely 
any defence against the sun. The Eu- 
ropean comforts and luxuries whicli 
their shops supply are said to he both 
dearer and worse than those of (Cal- 
cutta; and though they all eoniplaiu, 
w'ith apparent reason, oV the high price 
and inferior ([uality of provisions and 
labour, they are iiiiac(|naint<‘(l with tin? 
eoinfortablc and economical arrange- 
ments which enable the military otiicers 
of the diflerent stations of the l^engal 
establishment to keep flocKs, slaughter 
bullocks, and import wine, in eom- 
moil. 

At Broach is one of those remarkable 
institutions which have made a giKnl 
deal of noise in Euixipe as in.'-taiK <> ol' 
Hindoo iKnievoIence tn iijh*rior atiltnaiN. 

I mean hospitals for siek and iidinn 
beasts, birds, and insects. I was imt 
able to visit it; hut Mr. (’or.^eilis df‘- 
scribed it as a very dirty and ia*gle<*tt‘<i 
place, which, though it has c()nsid<*rahle 
endowments in land, only serv('s to en- 
rich the Brahmins who manage it. 
They have really animals ol' several 
different kinds there, not (udy thnstj 
which are accounted sacred by the 
Hindoos, as moukeys, peacocks, 
but horses, dogs, and cats; and they 
have also, in little boxes, an assortment 
of lice and fleas. It is not true, how - 
ever, that they feed those pensioners on 
the flesh of beggars hired for the pur- 
pose. The Brsmmins say that insects, 
as well as the other inmates of their in- 
firmary, are fed with vegetables only, 
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such as rice, &c. How the insects 
dburive I did not hear; but the old 
horses and dogs, nay, the peacocks and 
apes, are allowed to starve, and the only 
creatures said to be in any tolerable 
plight are some milch cows, which 
may be kept from other motives than 
charity. 

Anoj^er curiosity in this neighbour- 
hood is the celebrated bur or banyan- 
tree, called Kuveer Hur, from a saint 
who is said to have planted it It 
stands on, and entirely covers an island 
of the Nerbudda, about twelve ipiles 
above Broach. Of this tree, which has 
been renowned ever since the first com- 
ing of the Portuguese to India, which 
is celebrated by our early voyagers and 
by Milton, and which, the natives tell 
us, boasted a shade sufficiently broad to 
shelter ten thousand horse, a consider- 
able part has been washed away witli 
the soil on which it stood, within these 
few years, by the freshes of the river; 
but enough remains, as I was assured, 
to make it one of the nobI(‘st groves in 
tlio world, and well wortliy of all tho 
admiration wliicli it has received. This 
I wouM gladly have seen ; but I had 
Ini’) many motives to lu’ge me on to 
Brnnbay to allow of iny sacrificing, as 
I a{)pre}ie!ul{‘d I must liave done, two 
da^s for the purpose ot' going and re- 
turning. Had I known*aIl the difficul- 
ties of the usual h*rry at Broach, I 
sliould have been tempted to march my 
earnp nmiid hy a ford near this famous 
tn‘e; but this, like most other matters 
respecting Indian travelling, I liad to 
h^ani by ex pen cnee. 

April II.- Tills day we crossed the 
N('rhud<la, a task attended with consi- 
derable exptmse, and great delay and 
difficulty, bat, happily, without harm 
to man or beast, was only one 

horse-boat properly provided with a 
platform, and that of small dimensions, 
only fit to carry four Itorses at most, 
while the going and returning took up 
at least an hour. The camels were, 
therefore, to be packed in tlie common 
boats used on the river, which were in- 
deed large and stout enough, but such 
as they were very unwilling to enter, 
and were forced in with great labour 
and difficulty, fs, well as much beating 


and violence to the poor animals ; we 
got over, however, soon after dark in 
the evening, and slept at a small village 
named Oklaisir, about four miles and 
a half from the southern bank. We 
crossed over, ourselves, in a stout boat, 
called here a bundur boat, I suppose 
from ‘‘bundur,” a harbour, with two 
masts and two lateen sails, which was 
lent us by our kind host, Mr. Cor- 
sellis. 

April 12. — We rode to Kim Chow- 
kee, about sixteen miles, through a 
wilder country than we had lately seen, 
with a good deal of jungle and some 
herds of deer; at Kim Chowkee is a 
large serai, called here “ Dumim- 
sallah,” which is kept in good repair, 
having a picket of Sepoys to protect 
passengers from robbys; and, in one 
angle of the buildings roomy but hot 
and ill-contrived bungalowfor Euro- 
pean travellers. We found here (that 
is ill the lower corridors and verandahs 
of the building) a considerable crowd 
of Bora inhabitants of Surat, who had 
come out thus far to meet the moullah 
of their sect, whose usual residence is 
in the city, but who had now been on a 
spiritual journey into Malwah, where 
he had narrowly escaped death in the 
quarrel between his sect and the Patans 
at Mmidissore. The Patans, indeed, 
Iiad declared, in revenge for the death 
of their own preacher, whose slaughter 
I liave already mentioned, that the 
moullah should never return to Surat 
alive, and the news of his near approach, 
and of his being on the safe side of the 
Nerbudda, had called out an enthusiasm 
ill his people, such as the sober and 
money-making Boras seem to be not 
oft(Mi susceptible of. 

The rneii whom we met here to-day 
iwere grave, wealthy-looking burghers, 
travelling in covered carts, drawn, each 
of them, by two of the large and hand- 
some Guzer&ttee oxen, and ornamented 
and equipped io^a style which made 
them by no means inconvenient or 
inelegant vehicles. One which was 
destined to receive the moullah on his 
arrival was a sort of miniature coach 
or palanquin . carriage shaped like a 
coa^, with Venetian blinds, and very 
handiwmely painted dark green. The 
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oxen had all bells round their necks, row winding streets, and hi^h houses 
and the harness of many was plated of timber-frames filled up with bricks, 
with massive silver ornaments. The the upper stories projecting over each 
moullah did not arrive so soon, as he other. The wall is entire and in good 
was expected, otherwise the serai would repair, with semicircular bastions and 
have offered the spectacle of a, curious battlements like those of the Kremlin, 
mixture of creeds ; as it was, we had Its destruction, or abandonment to min, 
Mussulmans of three different sects has been more tlian once talked of ; but 
(Omar, Ali, and Hussun), Hindoos of the feeling of securit}^ which thf^ntives 
almost every caste from Brahmins to derive from such a rampart, and the 
sweepers, divers worshippers of fire, superior facilities which it affords to 
several Portuguese Roman Catholics, the maintenance of a good jK)lice, and 
an English Bishop and Archdeacon the collection of the town duties, have, 
with one lay-member of their sect, a with good reason, preponderated In fa- 
Scottish Presbyterian, and two poor vour of supporting it. The circuit <^)f 
Greeks from Trebizond, who were on the city is about six miles in a semi- 
a begging journey to redeem their circle, of which tlie river Taptee or 
families from slavery. The whole Tapee forms the chord ; near the eent re 
number of lodgers in and about the of this ehord, and washed by the ri\('r, 
serai, probably, rfelid not fall short of stands a small castle, with roiiiid has- 
five hundred pen^ns.^ What an adrnir- tions, glacis, and covered w a\ , in w liieh 
able scene for Eastern romance would a few Sepoys and Ihjr<>peaji arliilri v- 
such an inn as this afford 1 men are stationed, aiid u Jiieh is distin- 

Aprit 13. — From Kim Chowkee to guished by the singularit} of two t;ag- 
the river Taptee is almost fourteen staves, on one of whieh is di-^j layinl an 
miles, through a country still wdld, union-jack, on the other a plain red 
and ill-cultivated, though, apparently, flag, the aneient ensipn ut‘ th*' Em 
not unfruitful. This district is one of perors of Delhi. Tib.', ai rauaemmit 
those recently acquired by the Cenn- was adopted, f believe, in ef)ijrte>y. ai 
pany from the ruins of the Peishwah’s the tinif' when tiie India ( 

empire ; and it struck me that its ne- pany corajU'wed the tort from tin* \'i 
glected state was indic^itive of inter- wub of Surat, ai:d has ]ie\( t' l - en 

nal misgovemment ; but I affcrwanls diseontimu^d, thoupli tli(‘ nawaia like 
learned, that this apparent desolation the einperoi‘ 4iim.s<H', is now '-id} a 
does not extend far from the road-side, pensioner on the bomd} <.-r jn-re ; n'’ 
and that, in point of fact, the collector- the (Government, in tl>i* i - mw r 
ship is a very productive one. The hood of this fort are nm^r of tii** Ea)- - 
banks of the Tajilee are prettiJy^ edged lisli Iiousos, of u pood si/,o. and '‘u; 
with gardens, and here, at length, the rounded Ity i-xtensiNe eomponmls, laO, 
cf>co-nut tree re-appeared. The tide not well contrived to n si t le at. :>nd 
was out, and w^e passed the stream by arrangeil w itli a strung** neaJect };ofb ot 
fording; on the other bank we were tattie.s and punkalis. ^^ ithollt the wadis 
met by Mr. Romer, the senior judge of are a Frencli factor}, eontinning somr 
the Adaw^t, a very clever and agree- handsome and eonsenient buildliig , 
able manj^ho had kindly asked us to but tiow quite deserted ly tlieb' proper 
Ills housej^and had no^ brought car- owners, and occupied by (blferent l aig- 
riages to meet us. lish officers who pay a rent t(> s*>nm 

From the river-side to the gates of country-boiai people, who pretend to 
Surat are four miles and a half, through have an interest in them, and a Dutch 
gardens and a deep sandy lane; thence factory, also empty, the chiet' of wdut h 
we drove through the city, nearly two is only waiting the orders of his Cio- 
miles, to Mr. Romer’s house, where we vemmeiit to surrender this, like the 
found spacious, but very hot, apartments other Dutch settlements, to the Englisli. 
provided for us. Surat, or as the na- The French factory had been restored 
lives pronounce it, Soorut (beauty), is to that nation at the peace, and a gover- 
a very large and ugly city, with iwu> nor fkod several officers came to take 
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possession. The diseases, however^ of most of these are from one hundred and 
the climate attacked them with unusual twenty to one hundred and eighty years 
severity. The governor died, and his old, and in the Mussulman style of 
suite was so thinned that the few sur- architecture, with large apartments sur- 
vivors returned to the Isle of Bourbon, mounted ,by vaults, and containing 
whence nobody has been sent to supply within two or three tombs, exactly 
their place. like those of t^e Mahommedans, except 

The trade of Surat, indeed, is now that the bodies lie east and west, in- 
of very trifling consequence, consisting stead of north and south. The largest 
of little but raw cotton, which is of these buildings is that in memory of 
shipped in boats for lk)iubay. All the Sir George Oxenden,one of the earliest 
manufactured goods of tlie country are governors of British India, at the time 
undersold by the English, except kin- when British India comprised little 
cob and shawls, fl^r whicli there is very more than the factory at this place, and 
little demand; a dismal decay has the then almost desolate Island of Bom- 
eouseqiiently taken place in the cir- bay. He could hardly at that time 
cninstaiic(‘s of tin* native merchants ; have even dreamed how great a terri- 
and an instance fell under my know- tory his countrymen Avonld possess in 
ledge in which an ancient Mussulman India ; yet I must say that the size 
iamil>, fornu'i ly of great wealth and and solidity of his sepulchre is not un- 
magnific(*nce, were attempting to dis- worthy that of one of the first founders 
pose of tJieir library, a very valuable of an empire. 

one, for Mihsistenei*. There is a small I neither saw nor could hear of any 
eongregation of Armenians irr a state of distinguished Mussulman or Hindoo 
decay and general jio\ ertv ; hut tlie building in Surat. The nawab’s resi- 
most thriving pt'ople are" the Boras deuce is modern, but not particularly 
^vIjo drive a trade|all tlirough this handsome; he has no territory, but a 
part of India as hnnyans and money- pension of a lac and a half per annum, 
lenders) and fh ‘ Par'^-t s. These last He sent me filbme civil messages, but 
ar(* proj)i iatoi ^ of half th(* liouses in did not Cidl. He is said to he a young 
Surat, ami ‘eein lo <liri\ e when* nohod;, man, much addicted to low company, 
cIm' \)ut ibt.' koias can glcati even a and who shuts himself up even from 
se:n;l \ ni:nntenan('<'. d’he ho.ats which tJie most respectable families of his own 
la in Sni :i! ris('r are of thirty or forty sect. I received civil messages and 
;n .s, half-ih civ' ll, with two masts tmd ofl'ers of visits from the Bora moullah, 
*Ho\cr\ large lateen sails; \t*ssels of the INIogul cazi, and other learned 
j! cater (lianghr must lie about fifteen Mussulmans, but excused myself, being 
mill's otf, l)elo\s the bar, at the mouth in fact fully occupied, and a good deal 
c.f I he d'.‘i])tee, bnt, e\eept th(‘ kt‘tehes oppressed by the heat, which almost 
in the (’nnij)anA's serviet*. few' larger eipialled that in KairaJi, and exceeded 
\<’^sels r\i‘V come here. The English anything wliieh I had felt in other 
society is minsiially numerous and parts of the country. On the whole, 
ag-reeal)lc, as this city is the station not 8u rat, except in its society, which is no- 
onl) of a considerable military force, wdiere excelled in British India, appears 
but of a eolJeefi^i’, a board of eiistom, a to me an uninteresting and unplciisant 
cirennt e^>arf, and the Sndder Adawlut city, and, in'^eauty of situation, in- 
for the wdiole Presidimey of Bombay, ferior even to Broach, 
wliieh, foi* the g!(^ator eonveiiiency of The Education Society of Bombay 
the peofile, and on account of its central have a school here, where a consider- 
situation, Mr. Eljibinstone has wisely able number of Parsee, Mussulman, 
removed bitlKu*. There is a very neat and Hindoo boys arc instructed in 
and convenient churchy which I con- writing, reading, arithmetic, and Eng- 
seerated on Sunday, April 17th, as well lish. They read the Scriptures, as a 
as an extensive and picturesque burial- text-book, without objection, aad their 
ground, fbll of large but ruinous tombs progress seemed , highly creditable, 
of the former servants of the Company ; Some of the boys were of good families. 
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The schoolmaster is an old soldier, hut 
the chief conductor of tlie school is Mr. 
Jefferies the chaplain. 

April 17. — We left Surat in a large 
la teen-sailed boat with twelve rowej*s, 
for the mouth of the Taptee, where the 
Vigilant, Company’s ketch, was wait- 
ing to receive us. The bar at the 
mouth of the river is broad, and some- 
times said to be formidable to boats. 
When we passed there was a consider- 
able swell, but the surf by no means 
high or dangerous. The Vigilant we 
found a vessel of about sixty tons, very 
neat and clean, with a good cuddy, and 
two small cabins partitioned from it ; 
she carried six little carronades, and 
had a crew of twenty men; twelve 
Sepoys, who form a part of its establish- 
ment, had been removed, to make room 
for us, on board the two countiy-boats 
which received our luggage and horses. 
The serang was a Mussulman, a decent 
and intelligent man, and the crew, 
though not very nimble or alert in their 
movements, were, to all appearance, 
steady, and tolerably acquainted with 
their business. In other respects the 
bark was a bad one; a heavy sailer, 
rolling and pitching severely, and a 
bad sea-boat, having the scuppers of her 
deck so low in the water, that on shipping 
a sea, the crew had no resource but 
baling. The wind, which had been for 
sOipe time unfavourable, blew almost a 
gale from the S.W., and we remained 
at anchor the whole of the day, tossing 
and pitching very uncomfortably. 

Early next morning we dropped 
down with the tide for a few miles; 
and, the wind drawing round a little 
more to the north a^s the sun rose, v e 
made a pretty good run to the parallel 


of Damaun, a Portuguese settlement, at 
the foot of some high hills, and thence 
to within sight of the yet higher range 
of ** St. John.” We ran on through 
the night. 

At breakfast on Wednesday the 1 <Uh, 
we passed the mountains of Bassein, 
exhibiting, besides some meaner eleva- 
tions, one very high hill of a table 
form, and another not quite so elevated, 
rising in a conical peak. Thence we 
coasted the islands of Salsette and Bom- 
bay, both rocky, and in some parts con- 
siderably elevated, but with the high 
mountains of tlie Concaii seen rising 
behind both. Though at a consideL - 
able distance from tlui shore, we passed 
a vast number of bamboos, planted as 
fisbing-stakes, and a lleet of boats, 
which, like all others which I liave 
seen on this coast, had large* lateen- 
sails. They were extremely j)ie- 
turesipie ; and though, apparently, not 
very mauageahJe, made tin ii’ Tvay fust 
through the water : they could not 
tack, but wore with great (’(derity and 
accuracy; and, though their gunwales 
wx*re often scarcely above the water, 
impressed me with the idea of liieir 
being good sea-boats, and good mailers. 
Their style of rigging differs IVojn th.a 
of the Mediterranean, in that the\ Ijave 
seldom more tJian two masts, of w hieh 
the hinder is mucli the smallest, d’hey 
have also a l)Owsp?‘it, and their sails, 
instead of l)eing a right-angh'd triangle, 
have the foremost angle cut off, so as 
to bring tlnuii nearer the prineiple of a 
lug-sail. They an* very white, beinj.', 

I believe, made of cotton. As the snn 
set we saw the 1 Bombay bghtbonM-, 
and, about midnigJit, aiiebored vu the 
mouth of the harbour. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

BOMBAY. 


Island of Elephanta — Salsette — Gorabunder — Bassein — Cave Temple of Kennery — Pareil— 
Gran Outang — Journey to Poonah — Ghuts — Cave at Carle© — Poonah — Conquest and 
(tovernment of the Deekan — Consecration of the Church at Tannah — Mr. Elphinstone — 
Description of tlie Island of Bombay — Departure. 


Aprid 2(1. — My dear wife and elder 
girl arrived at Bombay after a tedious 
and distressing voyage, both front 
weather and sickness. As the journal 
kept by the former gives a just idea 
of the principal things which we saw 
in Bombay and its neighbourhood, I 
sliall merely make a few observations 
on some of the more striking objects 
and occurrences. 

()n the 28th was ,my visitation (a 
ivmhrmation of about one hundred and 
twenty <;hildren had occurred a few 
(lays belore\ attended by the arch- 
deacon (Dr. Barnes), six cliaplains, and 
one missionary, being all within a rea- 
sonable distance of Bombay. 

On May hth the foundation of a free 
school, on the same plan with that of 
Calcutta, was laid. Hie ceremony was 
numerously attended, and the institu- 
tion, which has been for some time in 
activity, tliougli in a*hired and incon- 
venient building, appears very tlourish- 
ing, and likel}^ to he productive of great 
g(K>d. The plan and elevation of the 
Intended schools, by Lieutenant Jervis 
of tlie I'higineci s, I think a very elegant 
and judicious one. 

On the 8th we went to see Elephanta, 

wliicli my wife has given an account 
in Jier journal,* and of which a more 

• Tho principal enve is of considerable ex- 
t/*ni, excavated out of the solid rock, and the 
roof aupporled by pillars, now in a state of 
decay, carved out in tiie same manner, and 
handsomely ornamented. The different shrines 
which contain the emiilems of Hindoo worship 
are placed on either side, and, generally, tlieir 
«ntxance» are guarded by colossal b^relief 
igui«i| wbiUt on tlie walia m sculptured 


' regular description is needless after all 
which Mr. Erskine and others have 
written on it. I will only observe that 
the Island of Elephanta, or Shaporee, 
is larger and more beautiful than I 
expected, containing, I should suppose, 
upwards of a thousand acres, a good 
deal of which is in tillage, with a 
hamlet of tolerable size, but the major 
part is very beautiful wood and rock, 
being a double-pointed hill, rising from 
the sea to some height. The stone 
elephant, from which the usual Portu- 
guese name of the island is derived, 
stands in a field about a quarter of a 
mile to the right of the usual landing- 
]>laoe. It is about three times as big 
as life, rudely sculptured, and very 
much dilapidated by the weather. The 
animal cm its back, which Mr. Erskine 
supposed to be a tiger, has no longer 
any distinguishable shape. From the 
landing-place, a steep and narrow path, 
but practicable for palanquins, leads up 

figures of Siva and his wife Parvati, tho former 
in one compartment with a cliaplet of skulls 
round his neck, and with eight hands, bearing 
his usual attributes of the Cobra de Capello, 
also of colossal siae. and some of the avatars of 
Vishnu, and other mytliological fables of their 
religion. Even now the whole is sadly defaced, 
and tlioiigh an European sergeant jiaa been 
for some years appointed to preserve it from 
injury by man, the climate does its work of 
devastation slowly but surely, and It appears 
probable that at no very distant perioa little 
win remain to show what this temple had 
been in thq days of ijts glory. The view from 
the mouth of the cavern is very beautifhl. 
AUkough we were outdiiring the hottest houra 
of the day, in one of the worst months, we 
never were much oppressed by the heat. In 
Bengal such an excursion could not have been 
cont6mplate4.^i?4^dctyr(;m Editor^tJwrnal, 
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tibehill, 'wiijdingpretfily through wocNtis stances, then, nothing can be learned 
and on the bfenks of precipices, so as as^, to the antiquity of this wonderful 
very much to remind me of 'cavern,* and I am myself disposed, for 

stone. About half a paile^ up is the several reasons, to think that this is not 
iinst cave, which is a sort ^ of portico Very remote. 

saipported by two pillars and " two' The rock out of which the temple is 
pils^t^rs, and seemidg as if intended Carved is by no means calculated to 
for the entrance to a rock temple which ^ resist, for any great length of time, the 
has not been proceeded in. A quarter ravages of the weather. It evidently 
of a mile further, and two-tliirds of the suffers much from the annual ri^ns ; a 
ascent up the higher of thq two hills, great number of the pillars (nearly 
is the great cavern, in a inoguiticent one-third of the whole) have been un- 
situation, and. deser\niig all the praise dermim d by tlie accuiuulation of water 
which has been lavished on it.‘ For in the cavern, and the capitals of some, 
its details 1 again refer Jto Mr. Erskine, and part of tlK sliaft.s of otiiers, remain 
merely noticing that, tbdugh my ex- suspended fromthetopslikehugesta- 
pectatipns were highly raised, the reality lactites, the bases having completely 
much exceeded them, and that both the mouldered away. These l avagt^s aix' 
dimensions, the proportions, and the said to have greatly incivascd in the 
sculpture, seemed to me to be of a more memoi y of pei sons iu>vv resident in 
noble character, and a more elegant llomhay, thouglj fur man\ }ea!'s back 
execution tfian I had been led to sup- the cave has lu'en protected from waii- 
pose. Even the statues are exeeute<l ton depredation, and tliongli tJie stadp- 
with great spirit, and are some of them tures, rather than the pdkirs, would 
of no common beauty, considering their probably liave su<fer(‘d from that vul- 
dilapidafed condition and the coarse- gar love of kniekknaeks and sj)eel- 
ness of their material, mens wJueJi ju'cn ails annmi. tlie Eng- 

At the upper end of the principal lish move than most ualiijus (T tim 
cave, which is in^the form of a cross, world. 

and exceedingly resembles the plan ol‘ A similar rapidity of d* e(>nt]) 0 :diion 
an ancient basilica, is an enormous has o(cijrrt*d in tie- > a 1 read} 

bust whh three faces, reaching from spoken of, which, win ii Air'oniu ^avv it. 
,the pavement to the ceiling of the was, hy liisaeeonnt, farmun^p^ rf'cttbao 
temple. It has generally i)(xn sup- it now is. Hnt if thirty or forty } '^ ar^ 
'{Kised, and is so even by Sir. Firskine, c^m have faodne<.d such e’haneM'^ iii 
A represenbitiop of the Trimnrti, or this c{debrated temph', it i^ hardly rra- 
yjiindoo trinity, Brahma, Visluiii, and sonable to that luiy frirtofitis 

Siva. But more recent discoveries so old is soim times apjni le nded. It. 
bave ascertained that Siva himself, to has l^een urged, as a ground for this 
whose worship and adventures most of apprehension, that the Hindoos of the 
the Other ornaments of the cave refer, present day i):iy no revereiiee to this 
is songitimes represented with /hree temple or its image's. I'hi.s is altso 
faces, so that the temple k evidently gether time, sinet' I myself nofirod vorv 
one to the popular deity of the modem recent marks of rod paint <ki oue 
Hindoos alone. Nor could I help re- the Jingams, and dowm.s art* noto- 
tnarking, that the style of ornament, riously oftei ed up hen* by tlee pooph 
and prpportions of the pillai's, the dix^ of the island. It is, howcv<*r, e(U‘ni5nl}*' 
of, the figizres, and all the other ciV- not a famous place among th * I lin< loos. 
cuih!$tances of the place, are Such as No pilgrims come hither fium a dis- 
may be seen at this day in every temple ^ tance, nor at'e there any Bralnnins 
Central India, and among ail tho^e stationary at the shrine. Bm tldh 
Indian nations whefe the fashions of proven nothing as to its antiquity, inus- 
tbe Mussulmans 'have made but little much as the celebrity of a place of 
progress. Those travellers- who fancied • worship, with them, depends on many 
foe contrary had seeli^ little bf India, circumstances quite distinct from the 
Bdrabay. Froia thei^je ciriaim- j 6i2e and of tl^ building/ Its 
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founder may have died before he had 
completed his work, in which case 
nobody would go on with it. He may 
have failed in conciliating the Brah- 
mins; or, supposing it once to have 
been a place of eminence, which is a 
mere gratuitous assumption, since we 
have neither inscription, history, nor 
legend to guide us, — it is impossible to 
say when or how it may have been de- 
secrated, whether by the first Mussul- 
man invaders, or by the Portuguese in 
the sixteenth century. From the sup- 
posed neglect of the natives, therefore, 
nothing can be concluded, inasmuch 
as, from the exact similarity of mytho- 
logy between tliese sculptures and the 
idols of the present day, it is plain 
that this iiegh'ct does not arise from 
any change of euston»s. It has been 
urged that the size and majesty of the 
excavation com pel us to suppose that 
it must have been made by some pow- 
erful Hindoo sovereign, and, conse- 
quently, before* the first Mussulman in- 
vasion. I'liis would he no very appalling 
antiquity; hut e^en tor this tJiere is no 
certiiiii gromid. Tlie expense and la- 
bour of tin* undertaking are really 
by no meaiLs so eiioriMous as might he j 
fancied. "Die whole cavern i.s a mere , 
triile ill point of extent, when coin- i 
pared with the great salt-mine at | 
Northwieh ; and the re are now, and I 
alwavs liave hee'm rajas, and ^vealthy : 
nil rchants in India, v ho, thougii not 
enjo 3 diig the rank of imh'pendeiit sove- 
reigns, an* not unequal to the task of 
heu ing a Imge stoiee (jiiarr^' into a ca- 
llu'dral. On tlu' \s hole, in the perfect 
ahsenee of any inscription or tradition 
■\\hicli might guide us, >ve may assign 
to Fdep hunt a any date we please. It 
may lu* as old as the Parthenon, or it 
may he as niodcrn as Henry Vljth’s 
chapel. Put thoueh the truth pi'oba- 
bly lies hetwei u tlui two, I am cer- 
tainly not disposed to assign to it d!hy 
gyeat dcgn*e of anliipiity. 

Wo accompanied the Governor and 
a large party on a tour through Sal- 
setu* on the ^5tb, 20th, 27thj and 
28th,* This is a very l)eautiful islafid, 

* An c?xf*urrtioii to Snlsctto to. see the cave 
temple ot' Kennory, together with some 
irevting, places on the island, had for »ome Hme 


united with the smaller Me^of Sbmbajr 
lay a causeway, built ih lite time dt 

P' ' rr: : — ~ 

I been In Contemplation, and We set put on the 
I Ssth to join Mr. ElphinStpne and a large par^ 
j at Tdolsey. On leaving Matoonga, an artih 
ji lery caatonment about the centre of the isl&nd, 
the .country became interesting as well from 
I ifs.novelty as from its increased beauty. The 
road lay principally through a valley formed 
by hills of a moderate lieight, covered, wher- 
ever thp rocks allowed of its .growth, with 
underwood to thpir summits, while the valleys 
wefe planted with gloves of mangoes and 
palms, with some fine timber treeejT A very 
shallow arm of I he sea divides Bombay from 
Salsette, and on an eminence commanding 
it is a fort, apparently of some strength, built 
originally as a de^mco against the Maliarattas, 
an<l stllHnliabited by an European officer with 
a small guard ; the islands are now connected 
by a causeway. 'I’lie mountains in Salsette 
are considerably liiglier than those of Bombay,* 
but covered with thicker jungle, while the 
valleys arr? more slint in, rftid consequently 
less healthy. We saw but few traces of inha- 
bitants during a drive of eight miles, passing 
but one small village, consisting of a most 
miserable collection of huts. # 

At V ear we loft our carriages, and proceeded 
on horseback and in palanquins through the 
jungle to I’ooisey, the place df our encamp- 
ment. This lovely spot is surrounded by 
mountains of considerable height, forming a 
small wooded amphitheatre, in the centre of 
which grows a tine banyan-tree. Here oux 
tents were pitched, and I never saw a more 
beautiful scene than it alTorded. The brilliant 
colours and varieties of dress on innumerable 
servants, the horses bivouacked under the 
trees with each its attendant saces, the bul- 
locks, carts, l^ickeries, and natives of all de- 
scriptions in crowds, the fires prepared for 
cooking, the wliife tents pitched in the jungle, 
together with I he groups formed by tlie difife* 
rent parties on their arrival/ alto^therAjrmc^r 
a C(/up d'wU which 1 ctin nefer forget, and 
which can be only seen in a tropical climate. 

Our tent waa pitched close to a tiger- trap, 
then unset; there are a good many tigers in 
the island, and one was Killed a shojrt ‘jtinqie 
I previous to our arrival. This was the first 
night I had ever slept under cailVas, and but for 
the heat, which was intense, I could" not have 
wished for more comfortable quarters; but 
Toolsey, from its peculiar situation, is reck- 
I oned one of the hottest. places in In^a. 

I Early the next mOrniug the JiUhop and I 
I mounted' our hoises, antf .took an exploting 
ride Hfoong Uie racks • apt! >^0dd:s ; some. rain, 
had fmlhn in thh nlght,*^'hicli had cooled and 
reff^hed'thc4ifr. Tha moming^wasdeligbtt'ifi, 
'.a numbef" of singihg-biS^la^ . among ^‘boae * 
notes 1 cotild dfstjpgnish , 

ipgale and tlftush, \yere p^^drmingfabeguilftal 
concert, wlvik? the jungl(|^j[bwl wore OTj^wlhg 
mertily all arqohd, and monlcfs^a, ^n© flrtt 
. W'hicE I^had leenvin thei^ naturi^l state, arere 
^portink th^U* youri^^pneS th» . 

trees: X. enjoj^td* the "ride exceedingly, 
left tne rocks with r^ret, th^Og^ mm 
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Governor Duncan, a work of great 
convenience to the natives, who bring 


« 

sun bein/yf clouded over, we had been already 
enabled to stay obt till ei;(ht o’clock. 

After breakfast, at which meal we all assem- 
bled in the public tent, some Cashmerian 
sinj^ers, with one Nach man, dressed in female 
clothes, amused us \»ith their songs and na- 
tional dances. So'me of their tunes v\ere very 
pretty, and the dancing was more energetic 
than any which I had seen in Calcutta, and 
generally accompanied the singing ; at the 
end of each verse the yierformer made a pi- 
rouette, and squatted down, forming with his 
clothes what, in our counties, is called a 
Cheshire cheese. 

At four o’clock in the evening we set out, 
some on horseback, and some in palanquins, 
to the caves, viith which the liill is Iherally 
perforated. ... It was late before we re.- 
turned. Our path wound along the sides of 
the rocks, and was hardly wide enough in 
places for a palanquin to pass. The eflect of 
so large a party proceeding in single file, with 
torches, occasionally appearing and disappear- 
ing among the rocks and woods, with a bright 
median moon shining over- head, was pictu- 
resque and beautiful in the highest degree. I 
happened to be the last, and had a full view 
of tne procession, which extended for nearly 
half a mile. In northern latitudes one can 
form no idea of the brilliancy of the raoon, 
nor of the beaiity of a night such as this, ren- 
dered more enjoyable from the respite which 
it affords from the heat of tlie day. 

April 25. — We left our tents early the next 
morning, Mrs. Macdonald and I, with most of 
the gentlemen of the party, on horselMck, to 
proceed to Tannah, a town with a fort, on the 
eastern coast of the island. From thence to 
Salsette we went in a bunder boat, and there 
embarked on board the Ciovcrnor’s yacht, 
where we found breakfast prepared, and .sailed 
for about seven miles through scenery of a 
very remarkable character. The islands Iw?- 
twe^n which we passqd lie so clo‘<e to each 
othe^, that I could scnicoly believe myself on 
the sea. On one side the prospect is bounded 
by the magnificent ghats, with theif fantastic 
b^altic summits, and the islands are occa- 
sionally adorned with ruins of Portugue.se 
churclkes and convents. In one of rliese, 
Gorabunder, situated on a steep eminence, 
and guarded by a fort, we dined and slept, 

April 28. — VVo embarked aftt’r breakftst in 
the yacht to go to llassein, formerly a fortified 
Portuguese town in Arnngabad, which was 
taken by the Maharattas about the midille of 
the last century, and since ceded to the Eng- 
lish. When wo arrived under its walls, wo 
fOui^d our palanquins were not come ; and, as 
tlie water-gate was shut, wo set oft* to walk to 
ftie opposite sido. We walked for nearly tvto 
miles, expbsed to the noon -day siin, the heat 
increased by tlie rellection from the white 
'^lls, with the sand, ankle dtiep, so hot as to 
bepaihfdl to ouffeet, while to the bare footed 
nativus it was absolutely insupportable, and 
they fairly ran off. 


vegetables to the Bombay market, but 
so narrow, and with so inconvenient an 
angle in its course, that many Euro- 
peans object to pass it in carriages. 
We went over, however, without scru- 
ple, as there is, under ordinary circum- 
stances. no real danger. Some persons 
maintain that the construction of this 
causeway has done harm to the upper 
part of the harbour by diminishing 
its back-water. The thing is certainly 
possible, but I could not find any 
naval men who ascribed much weight 
to it. 

Beyond, the w'oody hills of Salsette 
' rise very majestically ; and the road, 
which winds at their feet round the 
island, offers many points of view of 
uncommon beauty and interest. These 
roads are equal to the best in Europe, 
and are now rec(*iving an additional 
improvement by the adoption, though 
but an incomplete and misunderstood 
one, of ^BAdam’s system. In otlier 
respects the country is strangely HU'S 
improved, having no towns except 
Tannah and Gorabunder (the first of 
which is inde( d a neat and tionrislnng 
place,- -the other not niueh better than 
a poor village), very little cultivation, 
except the tara-palm and eoeo-iml, 
wliich grow almost spontaneously amid 
the jungl(‘, and displaying in the cot- 
tages of its peasantry a degree of po- 
verty and rudeness wliieh 1 had st*en 
nowhere in India excej)t among the 

I do not think tho rums t os repaid 
in for tin- trouble we )ia<l takoii to s(‘e (Uetn, 
as, wiib Ibe <'.\ception of a pai^oda, with tin 
saered bull well ratvrd at its i*ntran('b, thoy 
were all in the st^^le of eonvt nt nnl arehitectnte 
common in tin* '<'arly part of the fct'venf eeiUli 
century; but 1 w.as much struck, on enferiitg 
the massive and vvell'guardt*<} gato, with tho 
scene of utter desolation w Ideji prcKented it- 
self ; it reminded me of some story of enchant 
meiit whicli i liad read in mv childhood, ami 
I could almost have expected to see thesluulei* 
of oiiginul inhabitants (litttng about among 
the jungle, which now grows in melancholy 
luxuriance in the courts and areas of churches, 
convents, and houses. We none of us suffered 
from the fatigue and heat, another convincing 
proof of the innoxious effects of the sun hero 
ascompaied vuth Bengal. On our return t4> 
Gorabunder we found all things ready for our 
journey to Bombay, where v\e arrived late at 
night, mucli interested and gratUl^ bv all we 
had seen and done.— firmn the 
Jeumal> 
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Bheels. Notwithstanding, indeed, its 
vicinity to the seat of government, no 
small proportion of its inhabitants are 
at this day in a state as wild as the 
wildest Bheels, and their customs and 
manners as little known as those of the 
Goonds in Central India. These are 
the burners of charcoal, an occupation 
exercised by a peculiar caste, who 
dwell entirely in the woods, have nei- 
ther intermarriage nor intercourse with 
the Hindoo inhabitants of the plain, 
and bring down their loads of charcoal 
to particular spots, whence it is carried 
away by these last, who deposit in its 
place a payment settled by custom, of 
rice, clotliing, and iron tools. This is 
the account given me by Mr. h'dphin- 
stone, the Governor of Bombay, who 
has made several attempts to become 
better acquainted Avith this unfortunate 
tribe, but has only very imperfectly 
sucoeenled, owing to tlaar excessive, 
shyness, and the contempt in which 
they are lield by their Hindoo neigh- 
bours. I have felt much anxiety to 
learn more, under an idea, that among 
such a race as tliese, the establishment 
of schools, and a missionary, would, at 
least, meet with no opposition. But I 
iuue been nnsuceessful in my inqui- 
ries, and Avherc Mr. Elphiustonc, Avilh 
}jis (‘xtraordinary talents and groat op- 
portunities, had, learned so little, I Avas 
not liktdy to suci'eed hotter. 

'^I'his negleeted and uncivilized state 
of Salsette is the more ivmarkable, not 
only because* tlie neighbourhood of 
Bombay, mul tlie t>xcessiAe price of 
juovisions tliere, would seem to lead to 
the eultivation of every inch of ground, 
but U’caubt* the numerous ruins of 
harjdsome churches and houses, re- 
iiiaining from tlie old Portugu<‘se set- 
tlmnents, prov^, no less than the ac- 
counts of the island by Fiyer and Della 
Valle, that, in their time, and ui^er 
their government, a very different lace 
of things was presented. The original 
ruin of the country would, no doubt, 
naturally follow its conquest from the 
Portuguese by the Maharattas. But, 
as thirty years and upwal^s have 
passed since the Maharattas ceded it to 
us, it seems stninge that a country 
which, as Mr. Elphinstone assured me, 

TQL* XI. 


is neither sterile nor unwholesome, 
should remain so little improved. The 
population, however, poor as it is, and 
chiefly occupied in fishing, aihounts to 
fifty thousand, a number which might 
be trebled if cultivation were extended 
at anything like the rate at which it 
has been done in Bengal, But Salsette 
seems a spot where, of all others, Eu- 
ropean colonization would be most 
harmless and beneficial. It has, how- 
ever, been attempted in two instances 
only, and, to be successful, seems to 
require a more adA^antageous and per- 
manent tenure than the Company have 
y^et been induced to grant of their 
lands, and, perhaps, a freer trade in 
sugar than the present colonial system 
of England allows to her eastern em- 
pire. 

'Tannali is chiefly inhabited by Ro- 
man Catholic Christians, either con- 
Ax*rted Hindoos or Portuguese, wlj^ 
have become as black as the natives, 
and assuibcd all their habits. It has, 
also, a considerable cantonment of Bri- 
tish troops, a collector and magistrate, 
for AV'hosc use a very neat church was 
building when I first \ isited it. There 
is a small but regular fortress, from 
Avliich, during the late Maharatta war, 
Trimbukjee escaped in the manner 1 
haA'e elsewhere related. Tannah, as 
I afterwards learned from a Parsee 
innkeeper at Panwellee, is also famous 
for its breed of hogs, and tlie manner 
in Avhich its Portuguese inhabitants 
cure bacon. It receives a monthly 
visit from the chaplain stationed at 
Matoonga, the head-quarters of the 
artillery in the island or Bombay. 

At Gorabunder is a small but hand- 
some building, nearly in the form of a 
church, wi^h a nave leading to a cir- 
cular chancel, covered with a high 
cupola, and surrounded by a verandah. 
Tlie whole is arched with stone, mid 
very solidly built. It is generally re- 
garded as having been a Portuguese 
church, but has not been used as ^uch 
in the memory of man, and differs 
from most other churches, in having^ 
its entrance at the east instead of the 
west end. It is now used as ooca^ 
sional residence for the govei^OC and 
his friends, and is, in fhet, a 
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and convenient house for this climate, 
and commands a magnificent view. 

About fifteen miles from Gorabunder, 
on the mainland, is the city of Basscin, 
once a celebrated colony of the Portu- 
guese, taken from them by the Maha- 
rattas, and lost by tliem to the English. 
It is of considerable size, and sur- 
rounded by a regular fortification of 
rampart and bastions, ■ but without a 
glacis, which, from the marshy nature 
of the surrounding country, was, per- 
haps, thought needless. There is a 
small guard stationed in one of the 
gates, under an English conductor of 
ordnance, and the place is kept locked 
up, but is within perfectly uninhabited, 
and containing nothing but a single 
small pagoda in good repair, and a 
melancholy display of ruined houses 
and churches. Of the latter there are 
no fewer than seven, some of consider- 

« de size, but all of nu'an architecture, 
ough they are striking, from the 
lofty proportions usual in Iioinan Ca- 
tholic places of worship, and from the j 
singularity of (Jhristiaii and European 
ruins in India. The largest of these 
churches, I was assiu-ed hy a Maha- 
ratta of rank, a prot(*ge of Mr. b^lpliin- 
stoTie’s, who accompanied. us, was built 
by a mail who had made a large for- 
tune by selling slippers. It (contains 
no ins'cription, that 1 could see, to con- 
firm or invalidate tliis testimony, nor 
any date AvhatJ'ver, but one g;n a monu- 
ment b) a certaiu Donna'* Maria de 
Souza, of 

The Portuguese churches in this 
place and Salsette are all in a paltry 
style enough, of Grecian mixed with 
Gothic. In Bass(*in they have to\ver- 
steeples, without spires ; in Salsette, the 
small arched pediment to hang the Ik il 
which is usual in Wales. Their roofs, 
where they remain, are very steep, and 
covered with tiles; and one of those in 
Bassein, wliich appears to have be- 
longed to a house of Jesuits, has the 
remains of a haud. cene coved ceiling 
of teak, carved and gilded. They are 
melancholy objects to look at, but they 
are monuments, ncvertlieless, of de- 
parted greatness, of a love of splendour 
^r superior to tlie anxiety for amass- 
ing money by which other nations have 


been chiefiy actuated, and of a zeal for 
God which, if not according to know- 
ledge, was a zeal still, and a sincere 
one. It was painful to me, at the time, 
to think how few relics, if the English 
were now expelled from India, would 
be left behind of their religion, their 
power, or their civil and military mag- 
nificence. Yet on this side of India 
there is really more zeal and liberality 
displayed in the improvement of the 
country, the construction of roads and 
public buildings, the conciliation of the 
natives and their education, than I 
have yet seen in Bengal. Mr. Elphin- 
stone is evidently anxious to do all iu 
his power to eflect these objects. 

^ The principal curiosities of Salsette, 
aj4d those which were our main object 
in tlys little tour, are the cave temples 
of Kennei'y. These are certainly in 
every way remarkable, from their num- 
ber, their beautiful situation, their ela- 
borate carving, and their marked con- 
nection with Buddh and his religion. 
The caves are scatttu'ed o'/er two sides 
of a high ro^'ky hill, at nian^ ditfeiHmt 
elevations, and of various sizes and 
forms. Most of theni appear to have 
he(*n places of habitation Ibi’ monks or 
liermits. One very beautiful apart- 
ment. of a sipian* ibrm, its walls (- 0 - 
vered witli scu!]>ture, and surroriiided 
internally by a l)road stotie bench, is 
culled “ the durbar,” l)Ut I sliould l a - 
ther guess Jiad Ix'en a school. !Maiiy 
have <le<*p and v,c‘ll-eai’ve<l eisttums at- 
tached to thmu, Mlileh, (neu in this dry 
season, were wi-ll su])p]ied with wjU' r. 
The largc'st and most lenuLi'kahle of all 
is a Buddhist t(Mn})!e, of great b<‘au(y 
and maj'jsty, and even in it'^ 

present state, would jiialo- a very ssat'd} 
and convenient ])lace of diristian wor- 
ship. It is entered through a line ami 
lofty portico, having on its front, iaU a 
little to the left hand, a high delaela d 
oe^tgonal pillar, surmoinite'l ])y thre/* 
lions seated back to back. On tiie ( ast 
side of llie portico is a cohn-sal statue 
of Buddh, with his hands raised in (he 
attitude of benediction, and the screen 
which separates the vestibule from the 
temple is covered, immc^diately above 
the dado, with a row of male and fe- 
male figures, nearly naked, but not iu- 
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decent, and carved with considerable 
s|7irit, which apparently represent 
dancers. In the centre is a large door, 
and above it tfiree windows, contained 
in a semicircular arch, so like those 
which are seen over the entrance of 
Italian churches, that I fidly supposed 
them to be an addition to tlie original 
plan by the Portuguese, who are said, 
I know not on what ground, to have 
used this cave as a church, till I found 
a similar and still more striking window 
of the same kind in the great cave of 
(.^arlee. Witliin, the apartment is, I 
should conceive, fifty feet long by 
twenty, an oblong scpiare, terminated 
by a semicirele, and surrounded on 
every si(h* hut that of the entrance; 
with a colonnade of octagonal pillars^^ 
Of these the twelve on each side nearegi 
the entrance are ornamented with carv.^ 
bases and capitals, in the style usual 
ill Indian temples; the rest are uiili- 
nished. 

In the centre of tlio semieirch*, and 
with a fi'e<* walk all round it, is a mass 
of rock left solid, hut carved <‘xterually 
likt" a dome, an<l so as to hear a strong 
general likeness to our Saviour’s sepul- 
<‘|]!‘e, as it is now eliiselled away, and 
enelosed in St. Helena’s church at 
Jer^^^al^*m. On tlic* top of the dome is 
a sort of sprt'ading ornaim.'nt, lik(‘ the 
caj)ital of a eolmnn. It is apparently 
intended to sup]:)ort sonu'thing ; and I 
was afteiweards told at Oarlee, wlu'n* 
sneh an ornanKMit, hut of greater si/e, 
Is aNo found, tliat a large gilt umbrella 
nseil to spring fiom it. This solid 
doni(‘ appear.-^ to he (ho usual symbol 
of Ihuldhist, adoration, and, with its 
umbrella oniaiuent, may he traced in 
tin* Siioo-Ma loo of P('gu, and other 
more remote structures of the same 
iaith. Thon^dy it is dilferent in its 
form and st} U‘ of ornament from the 
iingam, I ^ainnot hel]) thinking it lias 
luam originally intended to represei^t 
the sanK‘ [popular ohjecg of tliat almost 
universal iilolatry, which Scripture, 
Willi good I'i'asoii, describes as “ un- 
cleauness and ahominatioii.” 

The ceiling of this cave is arched 
t^emieircularly, and ornamented, in a 
very singular manner, with slender 
ribs of teak- wood of the same curve 


with the roof, and disposed as if they 
were supporting it, which, however, it 
does not require, nor are they strong 
enough to answer the purpose. Their 
use may have been to hang lamps or 
flowers from in solemn rejoicings. My 
companions in this visit, who showed 
themselves a little jealous of the anti- 
quity of these remains, and of my in- 
clination to detract from it, would have 
had me suppose that these two were 
additions by the Portuguese. But 

there are similar ribs at Carlee, where 
the Portuguese never were. They 
cannot be very old, and, though they 
certainly may have been added or re- 
newed since the building was first con- 
stmctetl, they must, at all events, refer 
to a time when it and the forms of its 
worship wm^re held in honour. The 

question will remain, how late or how 
early the Buddhists ceased to he rich 
and powerful in Western India? 
when, if ever, the followers of the Brah- 
ininical creed w'ere likely to pay ho- 
nour to Buddhist symbols of the 
Deity ? 

The latter (juestion is at variance 
with all usual opinions as to the difl’er- 
ence betw’een these sects, and the ani- 
mosity which has ever prevailed be- 
twixt them. But I have been very 
forcibly sti-uek by the apparent identity 
of the Buddhist chattah and the Brali- 
mi ideal Iingam. The very name of 
the great temple of Ava, “ Shoo-Ma- 
doo,’’ Golden Maha-Deo,” seems to 
imply a greater approximation than is 
^generally supposed ; and, above all, a 
fi‘w^ weeks afterwards I found the cave 
of Carlee in the keeping of Brahmins, 
and honoured by them as a temple of 
Maha-Deo. All this seems to prove 
that we know very little indeed of the 
religious history of India, that little or 
no credit can be given to the accounts 
contained in the Brahrninical writings, 
and that these accounts, even if true, 
may refer to comparatively a small 
part of India ; while, whatever is t)>e 
date of these illustrious caverns (and 
Kennery I really should guess to be 
older than Elephanta), no stress can Ik* 
laid either waj^ on their identity or 
discrepancy with the modern super- 
stition of the country, or the alleged 

X 2 
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neglect of the natives. On one of th< 
pillars of the portico of the great cav< 
at Kennery is an inscription in a cha- 
racter different both from tiie Nagrec 
and the popular running-hand, which 
more than Nagree, prevails with th 
Maharattas. 

There are many similar instances in 
different parts of India of inscription; 
in characters now unintelligible ; noi 
will any one Avho knows how exceed- 
ingly incurious the Brahmins arc or 
all such subjects, wonder that they are 
not able to assist Europeans in deci- 
phering them. But it would be a ver^ 
useful, and by no means a difficult task 
to collect copies of some of the most 
remarkable, and compare them with 
each other ; since we sliould thus, at 
least, ascertain whether one or many 
characters prevailed in India before 
the use of the present alphabets; and, 
(in the*first case, from the knowledge 
of the date of some few buildings wdiere 
^is character is found, be able to guess 
fhat of others whose history is un- 
known. -The inscription of Jku'tauh- 
ghur, that on the column of Firoze 
Shah at Delhi, and on the sijnilar co- 
lumn at Koottab-sahih, might thus be 
collated, with probably many others as 
yet unknown to me ; and the result 
might tell something more tliau w'c y<^t 
know respecting the antiquities of this 
great and interesting country. 

, In Mr. Elphinstone’s party on this 
occasion was a French officer, the Clu*- 
valier Rienzi (a descendant of the cele--.j 
brated tribune, the fricuid of Petrarch), 
who was just arrived from a jourm^v 
through a considerable part of I^g}[>t 
and Abyssinia. I was anxious to kiuyw 
what degree of likeness and w hat c(un- 
parative merit he' discovered beiwetm 
these caves and those of Thebes, ^c. 
He said that the likeness betw een Ken- 
nery and the Egyptian caves was very 
slight and general, and in point of 
beauty very greatly prefer red these 
last. He bad not, however, been Jde- 
phanta. 

There is a ve^ fine view from the 
brow of ffie cliff above Kennery, of 
which my wife made an accurate draw- 
ing. We saw many monkeys in the 
woods, and some beautiful lizards, with 
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a bright red crest like that of a cock. 
I also thought I heard partridges call- 
ing. Tigers are found in these woods, 
but seldom attack people where there 
are many together, or between sunrise 
and sunset. 

The heat was very great during this 
excursion, but we had sufficient proof 
either that the siin, at its greatest 
strength, is not so dangerous here as in 
Bengal, or else that more precautions 
are commonly used against it in Cal- 
cutta than are absolutely necessary. 
On the morning of the 27 th, not only 
all the men in the party. ])ut my wite 
and Mrs. Macdonald, rod(? from our 
encampment to Tannah, scweii or eight 
miles, at a brisk pace, aiul along a 
dusty and unshelten'd road, without 
any inconvenience that I lieard of: 
and at Bassein on the 28 th, at the hot- 
test part of the day and tlu' year, we 
were all of us Avalking about round tJje 
town and amid the ruins for nearly 
tw'o hours without even unihivllas. It 
is possi])le tliat in Ikuigal pcoj)le are 
sometimes j»eedlcssly afraid of the sun. 
But tliere r(‘allv should seem to hr 
something in the refraction of the soil, 
he ahundance of moislurt^ or some 
similar cause, which rcndiu’^ tlu* heat 
n Bengal, tliongh not more int(*ns<% 
ret, to use an expression (>t“ an old In- 
lian, liHUv rvnonious^ than iii ino>t otln-r 
larts of India. 

’'Fiicre are cave temples »»(’ the sanK- 
vind v\ ith those of Kc nnej‘3 , hot ^^rnal!‘^^ 
nd less inten'Stinji, at Moiup*. zim* and 
Amh-owlee. We passed t[l{^se ()hie(‘s in 
nir return, but wa* liad, as it unforlU' 
iat(d\ haj'pened, no time to stop, being 
hliged to return borne ((>r thr misuing 
Hinday. Having scam the Ijest, w e F it, 
idc‘ed, no great anxiety to give our- 
[•lv(\s any inconvenient tnudiU^ al.<nit 
he w orse. We ndurued to Bom ha) h\ 
le ferry of Mahim, a large and very 
[X)pulous, though ineanly-bnilt loun, 
/erhung by a profusion of palm-tncs. 
The bungalows on the esplai)ad(‘ of 
iombay are all temporary huildingr'., 
lid removed as soon as th<‘ rains begin 
fall,’*' We were accordingly driven 

* At the commencement of the hot fteason, 
hose Europeans who are oblij^ed by businesH 
►r other circumstances to have their principal 
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from ours on Saturday the 4th of June, 
and most hospitably received as guests 

residences w itliiii tlie fort, erect bungalows on 
thfe adjoining esplanade, which are, many of 
them, remarkably elegant buildings, butqwite 
nntlt to resist the violence of tlie monsoon. 
On its approach their inhabitants return into 
the fort, the bungalows are taken down and 
preserved for anotlier year, and their place is, 
in a very short time, occupied by a sheet of 
water. The esplanade is on the sea beach, 
with the black town at its furthest end, amidst 
a grove of coco-trees. This town stretches 
across tlic whole end of the island, and makes 
the communication between the fort and the 
interior unpleasant, from the heat and dust 
of its narrow streets. The houses within tlie 
fort are of a singular construction, and cjuite 
unlike any in the ICast of India, being gene- 
rally of three or four stories high, with wooden 
verandahs, supported by wooden pillars pro- 
jecting one above another these pillars, as 
well as tlie fronts of the verandalis, are often 
very beautifully cnrvi'd, but the streets are so 
narrow that it is impossible to have a complete 
view of them. prospect from some parts 

of tin* foit is »^xtremely beautiful, looking 
across the bay, over islands, many of them 
covered with wood, to the Ghats, which form 
a magnilici'nt background to the picturi*. A 
great number of Parsees live within tlie walls; 
tiioy are a frugal and industrious race, who 
pos'jcss a eoiisKlerable part of the island, and 
are partners in almost all tlie commercial 
bouses, as well as great ship builders and 
ship ow ners. 'J'he “ Lowjee l^arnily,” a large 
vi'ssi'l of 1000 tons, in which I came fiorn 
t'alcutta, ln'loTigs to a family of that name, 
vi.b(ise lieatl has an exeell^ent bouse near IVireil. 
In our earlv and late rules I have been inte- 
rested in ol serving lliese men on the shore, 
with lUeir faces turned towartls (he Kast or 
^^e'.1, w orsbijipini: 'be n-iiig and sitting sun, 
fiecpuMitly standinv ■'iitlnn lb<* surgig (heir 
b, Hills joHied, and ]ua^irlg aloud with niiudi 
..pp.irent de\o1ion, tlnnigh, to my a'^tonisli- 
nieiit, I was ass'ired, in a language uiiintclli- 
g)l)le to tbeiusidves ; Olliers are to be se<'n 
juestiM'e on the ground, de\oufl\ rul^bing 
rhnr noses and foieheads in (he sand; tlie\ 
wui-'bi}) lii<' four elements, but give the pre- 
ennnema- to 'I'lieir principal temple is 

in the ('etilre of the black town, where the 
e\ofiasting (iM* is pieser\ed by (be priiests, 1 
rle^'e^ obser'ied ihidr women at prayer, but 
tbev are hourly to 1)0 seen niixinl with Hin- 
doo'. and Mns.snlmans, in crowds surrounding 
the Wells on the esplanade (which Mr. id- 
]>hui'-1oTie had stink at the cominenci’ment of 
the di ought, but which in tbi- se\ ere scarcity 
hardly supplied t]n‘ population with water), 
and Kcranibling for their turn to fill the pitcher 
and tli(‘ skin. In this lespect there is a re- 
markable dilVerence between the customs of 
th(‘ Bombay women and those of their Ben- 
g-alee sisterhood, who are seldom seen drawing 
water for any purposes. The principal Parsee 
burial ground is on an eminence near the 
coast. I met a funeral procession in one of 
my ridesj just on the point of ascending it. 


by Mr. Elphinstone, in the government- 
house at Pareil. 

There are three government resi- 
dences in the island of Pombay. The 
one within the walls of the fort, though 
large and convenient, is little used ex- 
cept for holding councils, public dur- 
bars, and the dispatch of business. It 
is a spacious dismal-looking building, 
like many of the other large houses in 
Rombay, ‘looking like a Stadthaus in a 
German free city. At Malabar Point, 
about eight miles from the town, is a 
very pretty cottage, in a beautiful situa- 
tion, on a rocky and w'oody promontory, 
and actually washed l)y the sea-spray, 
where Mr. Klphinstone chiefly resides 
during the hot weather.* The tliird 

wliich had a singular eflect among the trees 
and Jungle; the bodv was laid on a bier, 
covered with a white cloth, and carried by six 
men clothed in long white garments, and 
cl os<*ly veiled ; it was preceded and followed 
by a number of persons in the same costume, 
walking two ami two, each pair linked togo. 
ther with a white handkerchief, 'rhey object 
to any Kuropeans H})proaching their burial- 
ground ; indeed, in former times, Mr. Klphin- 
stone tobl me, a (r'utour found within tlieir 
precincts was liable to be expelled the island. 
Bill a friend of ours who contrived to gain 
ac<*ess to it, ga\e mo the following description 
of one of them ;--A deep well, of very large 
diameter, is sunk in the hill, the sides are 
built round near the surface, and partitioned 
into three din'erent receptacles, for men, 
women, and children ; on ledges within these 
partitions the bodies are placed, and left ex- 
posed to tlie vultures, who are always hovering 
m the neighbourhooil, while the friends anx- 
iou''ly wait at some distance to ascertain which 
eye is first torn out, inferring fiom tlience 
whether the souls are happy or miserable. 
When the tlesh is consumed, the bones are 
throw II dow n tlie well, into w Inch subterranean 
passagi's lead, for the purpose of removing 
them when it liecomes too full. 7’he Christian 
ehurch-yard, the Mussulman burial ground, 
the place where the Hindoos burn their dead, 
and the Tars^c vault, are all within a short 
distance of each other. — Extr<ict from Bditm 's 
Journal. 

* From Mr. Klphinstone’s house there is a 
magnificent view of the town and harbour; 
and at the extremity of this promontory, in a 
part of the rock w liich it is diflicult to approacli, 
are the remains of a pagorla, .and a hole, famous 

a placq of tesort for Hindoo devotees, who 
believe that on entering it they are purified 
from all their sins, and come out regenerate. 
The western side of the promontory is consi- 
dered as one cf the healthiest situations in 
Bombay, and tlwre are several European house; 
on the b^ch ; there is also a beautiful village, 
alxpost solely inhabited by Brahmins, with a 
very Ane tank in its centre, and some magnj 
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and principal is Pareil, about six miles 
from Bombay, at a short distance from 
the eastern shore of the island. The 
interior of the house is very handsome, 
having a fine staircase, and two noble 
rooms, one over the other, of seventy - 
five or eighty feet long, very hand- 
somely furnished. The lower of these, 
which is the dining-room, is said to 
have been an old and desecrated church 
belonging to a Jesuit college, which 
had fallen into the hands of a Parsec, 
from whom it was purchased by Go- 
vernment about sixty years ago. 

Behind tlie house is a modt‘rate-s4zed, 
old-fashioned garden, in which (it may 
be some time or other interesting to 
recollect) is planted a slip of the w ilIo\v 
which grows on Bonaparte's grave. 
Adjoining is a small paddock, or rather 
yard, full of dilferent kinds of deer, 
which are fed, like sheep, by hand, 
and another little yard containing some 
wild animals, of w'hich the most inter- 
esting are a noble wild ass from (hitch 
and a very singular ape from Sumatra. 
The former is about as high as a well- 
grown galloway, a beautiful anima' 
admirably formed for fieetness and j 
power, apparently very gentle and v(‘r\ 
fond of horses, and by no means dis- 
liked by them, in which re^^pcct th(‘ 
a^sses of India differ from all otliers of 
which I have heard; the same fact has 
been told me of the wdld ass in Haj poo- 
tana. No attempt, has, howevei’, heen j 
made to break him in for riding, and | 
it is, doubtless, now too late. Mr. El- 
phinstone said that Ik* had never h(*ard 
of anything of the sort Ixung tri(*d by 
the natives, though they are irmcli in 
the habit of mounting different animals, 
such as stags, &c., , 

The ape is a very curious animal, 
answ'ering, so far as 1 can recolh-ct, 
exactly to the account given of the 
“ pigmy," or small ouraii outang, 
brought from Africa to Euroj)c about 
the beginning of the last century, of 

ficent of afepsi leading' to the water 

Tliese people seem to enjoy the beau iileal of 
Hindoo luxury, occupied only iu the cere- 
monies of their folii^ion, .and passing the rest 
of their lives in silent rontempla’ion, as they 
would themselves assert, but as I should raflier 
express it, in sleeping and smoking. — Ej:tract 
/rtm Editor's Journal. 


whose habits, exterior, and dissection 
after death, a particular account is given 
in the old French (Compendium called 
“ I^e Spectacle de la Nature." It is a 
female, and apparently young, about 
three feet high, and very strong, stands 
erect wdth ease and as if naturally, but 
in walking or running soon recurs to 
the use of all four hands or feet. It has 
a very large head and prominent belly, 
has but little liair on its body, and a 
fiat and broad face. Its arms arc 
longer than the liiiman proportion, but, 
ill other respects, strikingly like the 
human arm, and, as w ell as the legs, 
furnished with calres, or w^hatever else, 
in the ease of arms, tliose swelling 
mmeJes may be termed. It is of a 
gentle and lazy disposition, fond of its 
keeper, and ipiii^t w ith everybody ex- 
cept wlien teastd ; when made climb 
a tree, ascends no biglier than it is urged 
to go, and when tiirru*d loose in the 
most distant part of the garden makes 
no us(‘ of its lihei’ty ex<‘ept to rnu as 
fast as its four legs will (*:irry it to its 
cage again. TJu*nati\(‘s make a niark<‘<l 
distinction hetsveen this animal and 
tlieir usual ]arg;e haliooji, ealling it not 

lungoor.” hut jnnglei* adiiiei*," “ vv ihl 
man." Jdiey evidently i“ega'’d it as a 
great curiosity, and, 1 apprehend, it 
ow’es someThing of its eorpnbaiey' to 
tlieir presents of fruit.* 

* About .'I iniW* I’kiIm tlo- hr 
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if to )i,i\o boon tho prnn ipil sr'f;h*nn*nt 
on tbo i>bin(l. 'I'hcMo ;oo .iKo HimitMi 

and Mussulman rnnsrpios ami pai^rxlas. 'f'lio 
wood IS so itiO’rsocnsl l);i, ro ds and 
with but fow ol))o<‘bs to sorvo ns l,uid niarks. 
♦hat a slrangor would ba%o 7nu<*li dilliriilfy in 
finding his wav out of tlm liib-viinfli of tioos 
find huts. The town ()f Mahiin is il! huilt. 
but it lias a fort, a (^Uholic clniiadi, arid 
otlu'f Tuonum'uits of I'onner prospouTy 'Thf* 
priests arc, for tlio most part, f'dueded at 
(ioa/iirul Mr. I'lpbinstone says arc, occasbni 
ally, well hiforined men, Thn adjoining ferry 
\vc crossed on our return from the excursion 
to Salsette ; a causeway is built half-way over 
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The monsoon, which began with vio- 
lence, was interrupted bj above a fort- 
night’s dry weather, to the great alarm 
of the natives, who, having had two 
years of drought, now began to fear a 
third, and a consequent famine with all 
its full extent of horrors.^ Several in- 
auspicious prophecies (most popular 
prophecies are of evil) were propagated, 
with the pretended facts “ that two 
years" drought had never occurred in 
India except they were followed by a 
third that “ the same winds were 
said by tlie Arab traders to prevail in 
the Red Sea this year as had prevailed 
the two last, and as always prevailed 
there when the monsoon failed in this 
country.” At length the clouds again 
thickened; and the rain came on with 
heavy gales and in abundant quanti- 

tli(‘ frith, from ^\h('llC(' a ral’t, ronve\s carria^'cs 
and pa ‘JSf* lifters to Malum. W(» on that 
occasion, <a curious si^ocinion of the perfect 
apathy and lielplessneh'^ ol the natives, \\ hiclr 
Is worth notice 'I lu're \sere li\e carna;^^es to 
cross the triry, each of N\hich required above 
half-an-liour for transportation When the 
ti<le is HI, the causeway is (juife overilovNcd ; a 
circumstance of wliu’h we were not aware, 
and jillowed ourseUes to lu' (liiven to its 
extremity, tiieie to wait while the cariia^es 
that preccdi'd us were icrricd o%er. he 
coarMunan aud !ior‘'C- Keepers ( hy which name 
tile saet's is kiK'wn here) unharnessed the 
horses, t<H)k the out of the carria^'e, and 

then s,il down with perfect unconcern to wait 
their turn lov emhavkiu;' Wc walked for 
-soiue I line ep ai d down thecauseway. till w<' 
1 m < ami* awaie tliat oiii space was much con* 
triclcd. .aid tliat the road hehind us was, in 
]vuts, euvenil with Water. Me que.stioned 
t lea set van! s ^ n a! i\ es of the island), hut they 
vsete as UMu’r.uit as oiuselvi's of the height to 
wlih'h tlie tale usualh ros(‘, aud seenieil quite 
imhirerejif oii the subject. Me now began to 
think ouj sitnaiion i.ither piecaiioiis, and de- 
fernuned on lefurning while it was in our 
powci, instead ot \\aMiig tor the laft. lJut 
tilts w.is- not the ^\e.lk of a moment, as the 
width of the cahsewav only allowetl of the 
eainage I esng luined hy men; and by the 
fuiir* It w,>h at ci'i^^piished, and the horses har- 
nessed, flu* water had ri-.eri as hi;;h as the 
doors, 'I’hc si*one was h<';iuliful and wild; 
it was ni;.hf, th** glorious moon and stars 
shining over head , and reth'Ctetl with brilliancy 
in the still watiTs. in tiie | 3 r)iddIo.of which we 
ayipearcd to stand, without any visible means 
of e-scapt*. A canoe, just large enough to hold 
us, at tlii.s moment, came up, ainl wo were 
rowc'd wiih extiaoidiiiary swif- ness to shore, 
leaving the caiiiane to lollow, wliicli it din in i 
perfect ftiifety. If the night had been stormy ! 
ottr situation miubt have leen one of danger, i 
•^ExtroA'i J'rum Editor's Journal* i 


ties, so that the intermission which had 
occurred was reckoned highly advan- 
tageous, in having given more time to 
the peasants to get their rice sown and 
transplanted. The rain I tliought 
heavier and more continuous than any- 
thing which I had seen in Calcutta, but 
unaccompanied by the violent north- 
westers and terrific thunder and light- 
ning which prevail at this season in 
Bengal. Here, as there, a great change 
for the better takes place in the tempera- 
ture of the air ; and heavy as the rains 
are, few days occur in which one may 
not enjoy a ride either early in the 
morning or in the afternoon. The 
frogs are as lai*ge, as numerous, and as 
noisy here as in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. 

Though 1 had heard much of the 
extreme humidity of the climate of 
Bombay, I do not think that my expe- 
rience justified tliis character ; or that 
our papers, books, or steel either 
moulded or rusted so fast as in Bengal. 
"I1ie soil is, indeed, rocky and shallow ; 
and though the rice-grounds here, as 
elsewhere, are mere washes during the 
wliole seed-time, I do not think the 
water either spreads so widely, or lies 
so long, as in the neighbourhood of the 
Ganges. 

June 27. — I set out to-day accompa- 
nied by Arcluleacoii Barnev*^, on a jour- 
ney into the Deekan. Having sent off 
our horses and servants the preceding 
morning, we embarked in a small boat 
with lateen sails, and stood across the 
arm of the sea which divides Bombay 
from the continent. We went N.E. 
witli a fine breeze, a distance of twenty 
or twenty-two miles, passing Butcher’s 
Island and Klephaiita to our left, and 
in about four hours arrived in a small 
river on which stands the town oi 
Panwellce. Its bed is much choked 
with rocks ; and, b(*ing a little too early 
for the tide, we were delayed and found 
some difiiculty in our progress, and 
Avere at length obliged to go on sliore in a 
small canoe, the narrowest which I had 
yet seen, and cut out of a single tree. 
This landed us on a pretty good stone 
pier, be}X)nd which we found a small- 
sized country town, with a pagoda, a 
handsome tomb of a Mussulman saint. 
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and a pretty quiet view of the sur- 
rounding hills and woods. We found 
a comfortable bungalow, built and kept 
up by Government, for the accommo- 
dation of travellers, and two taverns, 
one kept by a Portuguese, the other by 
a Parsee, the latter of whom, at a very 
short notice, procured usj^ a dinner, at 
least as well got up, as cleanly, and as 
good, as could have been expected at a 
country inn in England. 

After dinner we set out in palan- 
quins, in heavy rain, which lasted all 
night, and went twelve miles to ChoV- 
kee, where we found another Govern- 
ment bungalow, and another decent 
Parsee tavern, at tlie latter of which 
we remained some hours, while our 
bearers rested, so as to enable them to 
carry us on the next stage. No such 
thing as a regular Dak establisliment 
(such as in Bengal enables travellers to 
find, at a short notice, and a moderate 
expense, bearers ready placed in all the 
villages where there are post-ollices ) 
exists in this part of India. Bearers 
are only procured in large towns ; and 
in order to obtain their services at in- 
tervening stations, they must be brought 
from these towns, at considerable ex- 
pense, and often from a considerable 
distance. In consequence it becomes a 
necessary part of economy to engagt* 
one set of bearers to go as far as tlu-y 
can, and enable them to do so by halts 
of this kind, which the institution (d* 
bungalows renders much less inconve- 
nient than it would be in the nc«*tli. 
The Parsee tavern-keeper of ('liowkec 
furnished ns with tea, ami sofas, which 
serve very well as beds on occasion. 

At two o’clock in the morning W(‘ 
a^in set off, and, after sorn(* delay and 
difficulty in fording river.s, urri\ed 
l|bout six at a very pretty village, 
named Capoolee, with a fine tank, and 
temple of Maha-Deo, built by the cele- 
brated Maharatta minister Nana Fur- 
rmveez. 'J'he road all the way was 
excellent, made at a great expense, 

more than sufficiently ^vlde, and well 

raised above the low swampy level of 
the Concan, The journey was to me, 
however^ sufBeiently un t I can- 

tv>t tAcep iix «». -tlivi T'u.\n ticsxv 

in tiiwugb the ftont Winds, wWeJl 
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could never be perfectly closed, and 
through the side doors, which I was 
obliged to open occasionally for want 
of air ; and the wearisome darkness of 
the night, and the dismal grunting of 
my bearers, who, as a matter of custom, 
rather than from any inability to bear 
their burden, trot on with much the 
same sort of noise, but deeper and more 
plaintive, which the paviors make in 
England, — made me renew old re- 

solution, to have, in future, as little to 
do with pal^^nquins as possible, at least 
in the night time. 

From Capoolee, though it was still 
raining, I walked up the Bhor (Jhfit, 
four miles and a half, to C^andaulali, 
the road still broad and good, but tlie 
ascent very steep, so niucli so, indeed, 
that a loaded carriage, or even a palan- 
(jiiiii with anybody in it, eoiild with 
great difiieulty be forced along it. Tii 
fact, every one either walks or ride^ up 
tlie hills, and all merehandiso is cou- 
v(‘yed on ]>ul locks or Inw^i'S. Tin* 
ase(*nt might, 1 think, liave been ren- 
derv<l, b> an able engineer, mncli more 
ea.sy. But to Imve* carried a road over 
these bills at all, considering hew short 
a time tlie^ have l)(‘en in onr power*, is 
higlily ci'<‘ilitable to the Bomba> Co- 
v(*n)inent ; and the mad, as it new 
stands, and with all its iiK'cmvenit jjees, 
is probably sullieleiit for tb*' l)ifei‘eonr.’'e 
w'hi<*b eitlier i>, or is libels te be, br- 
tweni th(* (‘onean and the l)e( I am 

'fhe views oiVered fruin diilert nl pai’ts 
fd' this ascent are ^er\ beamilhl, and 
mneb reminded mr nf sojui* p-art.s 
iIk* \'al<* of Corwi-m 'I’he mo'mtaifis 
are n(*ai'ly Ihe same }j*‘iglil MVom tv\(> 
U) three thon-und feet abov(i lb<* level (>f 
the seaj with tire aveiagn* of Web-h 
mountains: and the tVeslmeir'S an<l v(*r- 
dure wliieh clothe them during tin: 
rains, as well as tlie ehmds eon- 

tiiiually sweeping over* them, inc reas< d 
their likeness to tfie gre(‘u dells and 
moi.st climntc of Gwyneth. In one n - 
speci, and only oue, the (ibfits hav(* the 
advaiitage^ their preci]>lces are hlghi r, 
and the outline of the hills eonse* 
qucutly bolder • That ouUiae, indccdi 
IS remarkable, emsisting, in by tkr the 

majority of instances, of a pfane table 

fiuniiBit, OP ol$c a lobg horuumt&I ridge, 
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supported hy sides as steep and regular 
as if artificially scarped, with natural 
terraces at uncertain heights, each with 
its own precipice, affording a striking 
specimen of what is called the trap for- 
mation. There is a good deal of forest 
timber on the sides of these hills, and 
the gorges of the valleys are thickly 
wooiled. I'he trees, however, are not, 
singly tiiken, of any great size, either 
here, or in the Deckan, or in Bombay, 
a circumstance in which tliese countries 
seem remarkably contrasted wdth Gu- 
zerat, and the greater part of northern 
India. 

Near Caiulaulah is a waterfall, which 
flow’s all the yt^ar, ami at tliis season is 
very full and beautiful. It falls in 
three or four successive desccaits down 
one of the highest precipices 1 ever saw, 
not less, I sliouhl apprelu^nd, than one 
thousand two hundred feet, into a val- 
ley of very awful depth and gloom, 
through wliieli its stream winds to join 
the sea, nearly ojiposite to Tannah, 
under the name of tlie Callianee river. 
On a knoll above this waterfall, and 
close to the great precipice, Mr. KI|)hin- 
stont* liiLs a small lioust*, where Ii<‘ 
pa^.ses a part of each cold season. I 
'<i\\ it nijl\ from a distance, hut should 
.'Oppose it to lx* a delightful residtaiee, 

Gaiidauiali is a poor \ illage, Imt w ith 
.a U'lerahle ha/ar, an<l, besides the go- 
vrninu-nt bungalow for trav<'llei\s, 
winch is mean and ill-eontrived, l»as a 
taven:, kept l)y a Portuguese, consist- 
ing of one waste room, like a barn, 
with an insm'iption in broken English 
o\<‘r tiu' dooi’. amioinicing that “ at tiie 
llotil of the Santa Anunciation, all 
n.'\(r(/n/ \ ictu ils may pn/fdrrd/* 

In nsecuding tlie (ihals to Candaulah, 

I was nu'f hy vi\ ai-med horsemen, j)art 
'^I'an (^scort obligingly sent me hy Mr. 
(,'haplin. tin* eoinmissioner in the Dee- 
kan. d’liis is now more a mark of re- 
spect, and caJcniated to conciliate tiie 
rcspeci of the natives, than a measure 
of any real necessity on this road. ^I’he 
population. lu)Wever, of these mountains 
u.se<f, at no long time ago, to be fi’c- 
quently troublesome and dangerous to 
paaye/igm, and stiU soawtimcs indulge I 

\*-i <>\c\. Viu\At« towniH^s tiivtivis tra.- ' 

tliough >yitli Europeans they 


seldom if ever venture to metidle. They 
are of the same caste and family of 
people with the Coolies ofGuzerat, and 
call themselves by that name. They' 
are, however, less tall and robust than^^ 
those hardy barbarians, and seem a link 
between them and the Bheels. The 
Bheels themselves are not found farther 
south than the neighbourhood of Da- 
maun ; and on the hills which over- 
hang the southern Coiican, tribe of« 
nearly similar habits, but different lan- 
guage, the Canars, takes the place of 
the Coolies. The plain country, both 
of the Concaii and tlie more elevated 
level of the Deckan, is inhabited by 
Maliarattas, a peaceable and industrious 
race, among w hom there should seem 
to be fewer remarkable crimes against 
society than, w ith a similar population, 
is found ill most parts of India. The 
horsemen wlio w ere sent to meet me 
w'ere natives of Ilindostaii, in the ser- 
vice of tlie police. They had been ori- 
ginally in Colonel SkiimcEs corps, 
wore its uniform, and appeared much 
delighted to find that I knew all about 
their old cominarider, and had been, 
myself, at Delhi. 

The cottages both in the Con can and 
in tlu* Dc'ckaii are small and mean, 
w itii steep tliatcJiod roofs, and very low 
side-walls of loose stones, and there is a 
general app(*aranee of poverty botli in 
the dress and farming implements of 
tlie people. Tlieir cattle, however, are 
of a larger and better breed tlian those 
of Bgngal ; and notwithstanding tlie 
long drought, were, when I saw them, 
ill better case than 1 couid have ex- 
pe<‘ted. 

Ill the afternoon of this day (the 
SSth) I rode on liorseback, accompa- 
nied hy Dr. Barnes, the stage between 
C^aiulauhih and Carlee, diverging from 
tlie road about a mile to visit the cele- 
brated cavern which takes its name 
from tJiis last place, and which is hewn 
on the face of a precipice about two- 
Jilrds up, die side of a steep hill, rising, 
with a very scarped and regular talus^ 

-o the Iiejf>htof probably tdght hundred 
above the plain. The excavations 
besides tbc principal temple, ot 

nxaiiy sinD-llev upurtuxeiits anA 

iu BtoricBt eomc of Uicsui onuir 
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mented with great beauty, and evi- 
dently intended, like those at Kennery, 
for the lodging of monks or hermits. 
The temple itself is on the same general 
plan as that of Kennery, but lialf as 
large again, and far finer and richer. 
It is app readied by a steep and narrow 
path, winding up the side of the hill 
among trees and brushwood, and frag- 
ments of rock. This brought us to a 
*raean and ruinous temple of Siva, 
which serves as a sort of gateway to 
the cave; a similar small building 
stands on the right hand of its portico, 
and we were immediately surr<idnded 
by some naked and idle Brahmin boys, 
who, with an old woman of the same 
caste, called themselves the keepers of 
the sanctuary, and offered their ser- 
vices to show its wonders and tell its 
history. I asked them who was its 
founder, and they answered “ King 
Pandoo,” who is indeed, as Mr. Elphin- 
stone afterwards told me, the reputed 
architect of all these cavc-tein])b s, and 
in general, like our Arthur, of all an- 
cient monuments whose real history is 
unknown. King Pandoo and his four 
brethren are the prijjcipal h(*roes of 
the celebrated Hindoo roTnanc<^ of the 
Mahabharat ; and the apj>arent identity 
his name with that of the I’aii'- 
dion,'’ of whose territo?m‘s in India the 
Greeks heard .so niuch^is Um) remark- 
able to be pas.sed urinotic jd.^ 

' The approach to the temple i^, like 
that at Kennery, under a noble aicli, 
filled up with a sort of jiortlco screen, ni 
two stories of thre(i intercolnmniations 
below, and five above. In the front, but 
a little to the left, is the sanu* kind of 
pillar as is seen at Kennery, though of 
larger dimensions; sunn(mn*t(‘(l l>y tliroe 
lions back to back. Within tlie pr)rtico. 
to the right and left, are three eoiossal 
figures, in alto ndievo, of ele[)hatU‘;, 
their faces looking towards tin* person 
who arrives in tlie ])ortlco, and th<‘ir 
heads, tusks, and trunks very IxddH 
projecting from the wall. On eucli of 
them is a mohoiit, very well carve<l, and 
ahowdah with two persons .seated in it. 
The internal screen, on t*ach side of the 
dopr, is covered, as at Kennery, with 
alto relievos, very bold and somewhat 
larger than life, of naked male and 


female figures. I a^ked our young 
guides what deities those represeuted, 
and was surprised to hear from them 
in answer, “ These are not Gods, one 
God is sufficient, tliese are viragoes” 
(religious enthusiasts or attendants on 
the Dvdty). On asking, however, if 
their God was the same w hom they 
woi*shipped in the little temple before 
the steps, and if he were Maha-Dco, 
they answered in the affirmative, so 
that their Deism merely extended to 
paying worsliip to a .single* idol only. 
There is certainly, however, no imago 
either of Buddh or any other m} tliolo- 
gical personagi* alont this cavern, iK)r 
any visible object of devotion except 
the m}.stic chattuli, or umbrella, already 
mentioned at Kennery. 

The details of the cave within having 
been already more than once luiblisbed, 
and as, in its genei'al arrang(‘uu*nt. it 
clos«*l\ aiewers to Kenneiy, 1 will only 
obsei’ve that botli in dimensions and 
execution it is jnuch nold.r and tnore 
<‘laborate ; and that tin* eaj'inds of the 
columns (all of flean at leaM whieh are 
not lndd<*n h^ th.* ehattah at lie* east 
end) arc \e]-\ '•ingnUir and iMaiiliful. 
biaeli e^ni^ists of a l<;rg(‘ ee,j!. like a hell, 
finely carved, and '^uiinountt d h\ two 
elephants viili t/ear tniiiks uirwined, 

.'ujd eaejj (‘.'jny me tao ;naie and one 

femah* hgui'e, wj/ieli (>ui‘;jinde.v a^.ajn 
told us w <'?a* ^ es. 

'rii<* timh< i‘ :ih'' whe-h ne<oiaU‘tlic 
roof, }iate\'-*r their le e tea \ fi,t •«. '* 
ai’" Vi'Tv )>erf'eer, and h.n e ,i ?i«/cd efI'M't 
ill th'* p«*r'-p efiM* of the Mtt-’i e*i-, w hieh 
Is all i-xtreme! \ el an aoid m 'nxxl re- 
pair, and w ouhl h>*, in f t, \ nohf • 
temple f.>i' an\ religion, (miois* side 
ail old an<} fa({ d dteKflita Nuth latU led 
and dii‘t\ emtam*^, t’nnee*', and utle r 
marks of aneient ^phndoeo, was ^ 
p(*nd*-d. i)u!' guid**s Miid i! was tie 

god's palae.(|uin, and was earkn d out 
on sol( inn ota’a'-ioim. | nojh.ing 

in it now, and there v\as no imaLW* 
which could hi* [uit into it, ^o tlial I 
.'iiippose it ]>erforms its {uaice'-sjou empty. 
On asking wlien* tlKur ** Deo^’ vas. 
they pointed to .some red jciint on the 
front of the chattali. 

On returning to our horses, we femud 
the Briibmin of the next villagt^, who 
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called himself a pundit, and said he had 
come on purpose to explain to me all 
the antiquities and mysteries of the 
‘‘ Dewul,’’ or temple, but the evtming 
was shutting in too fast to admit of onr 
scrambling half a mile up a steep elitt‘, 
to examine the cave oveij again; and, 
therefore, declining his civility, we 
rode across the plain to the village of 
(yarlee, where our palanquins were 
awaiting us. This plain is an unpro- 
mising mixture of rock and marsh, and 
even Jess cultivated than its unfavour- 
able soil nnglit load one to expect, con- 
sidering it must always have been well 
off for wat('r. Like all the Dcckan 
which I have seen, it is very bare of 
trees, and reminded me a good deal of 
some parts of K'ajpootana, j)articularly 
the neighbourlioo<i of ?sinseerabad. 
The road just fini^h(*d by (Government 
is exci‘llent, and there is a bridge of, 
I think, thirteen arches, ovi‘r some 
swampy ground near tliis i)lace, of ex- 
tremely solid and judicious, though 
simple arehiteclure. 

I ha<l another comfortless night’s 
journey in my ]>alan(puu, sutferiug a 
good (leal fi oin sh eple^sness. and alter- 
nat«‘ tits of shi\ei'ing and heat. \V(* 
reaeln (I Mr, Lhaplni's bungalow in 
Loonali (‘an(onineiit<il ont tour o’clock 
on the ni<n iiing of fh(‘ |j, and I bo])(Hl 
that some lionr''/repoM' in an <,*xeelleiit 
bed ssouid sel UU' nj> again A I ''as 
mi^laken, bowexei*, for in the following 
nieht I a,^ at!aelved liy (l\ ^(‘nter\ , of 
wlneh ail had, I Mippose, been 

th(‘ pre\ ions ^\mplolns. and which 
kept ni(‘ pi\ \\\ eloj-eU ('onliiunl during 
gi’CLit part <if ni> sta\ in Loonah. 1 
^va^ b.ij)pv in Icing suiliei(‘ntly reeo- 
\er('il on Saturday to administer eon- 
linnation h, al^oiil forty pi’rsons, ehi(‘fy 
otfieer-, and pri\at(s of his ?dajesty’s 
regiunait, and on Smiday to eon- 
S('crat(‘ the elinreh and pri aeh a sermon 
to a nnnieiaais (’(Uigi v gation. Mr. 

( diaplin, also, diove me one day round 
th(‘ (‘antonnuait, ami on Monday I went 
on hors('b:iek to see (he city and the 
l^^ishwu’s palace. 

Tht‘ city of Poona h stands in the 
centre of a vci'y (‘xtensivc plain, ele- 
vated somewhere about 2000 feet above 
tlie sea» and surrounded by hills, of the 


trap formation, and with the singularly 
scarped forms peculiar to that style ot 
mountain, from 1500 to 2000 feet 
higher still. Many of these used, un- 
der the Maharatta Government, to be 
crowned by hill-forts, for which their 
form remarkably qualifies them, but by 
far the greater pait of which have been 
destroyed and abandoned as useless, or 
worse than useless, in a campaign on 
the European systcmi. It requires, in- 
deed, no trifling victory of reason and 
courage over imagination, to anticipate 
the easy caj)ture of a line of towers and 
lofty w alls, yvell furnished with cannon, 
and crowning the summits of hills high 
and stcH'p by nature and art. 13ut a 
little experience shows that fastnesses 
of this kind, the more inaccessible they 
are from the plain, are, under ordinary 
circumstances, the less valuable, as 
depots, as commanding great roads, or 
as facilitating the progress or ma- 
nauivres of a defensive army. Even 
.separately taken, and as places of re- 
fuge, it may be soon discovered that 
the most steep and rugged mountains, 
in the ravines wdth which they abound, 
afiord frequently very advantageous 
and secure avenues, by which an at- 
tacking tbrcc may approach their w^alls 
compkjit ly covered fiom their artillery, 
while the cficcts: of bombardment on a 
rocky soil arc very serious and terrible 
to a native army. Accordingly, these 
sky-threatening fortresses were found, 
in the late w ar, to fall successively, and 
ill far less time than could be expected, 
before the llritisb and Sepoy armies, 
wbil(% even with all the imperfections 
of militaiy architecture in India (de- 
fects which are. of course, more con- 
spicuous in a site where all is artificial), 
tlie eiti(‘s of P(‘lgaum and Bhurtpoor, 
seated on plains, but enclosing large 
areas, and partly dtdeuded by tanks, 
arc those wliieh liave opposed the most 
formidable obstacles to our arms in this 
country. Still, there are some hill- 
forts wdiich arc so excellent in their 
kind, that no Government can act 
wisely in slighting them, and it is to be 
hoped that the British will not forget, 
in the case of Taraghur, Kullinghur, 
Asseergliur, and a few olhei's, how 
valuable, in tlie event of their oi'ms 
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sustaining a reverse, these noble rocks 
may l)ecome to a retreating force, and 
how givat their strength is likely to be 
wlien in tlie hands of European offi- 
cers. . 

The plain of Poonalfis very bare of 
treeSjJand though there are some gar- 
dens immediately around the city, yet 
as both these and the city itself lie in a 
small hollow on the banks of the river 
Moola, they are not sufficiently con- 
spicuous to interrupt the general cha- 
racter of nakedness in the picture, any 
more than the few young trees and 
ornamental shrubs with \vhich thoilmn- 
galows of the cantonment are inter- 
mingled. The principal and most 
leasing feature is a small insulated 
ill immediately over the town, with a 
temple of the goddess Parvati on its 
summit, and a lari^e tank, which when 
I saw it was nearly dry, at its base. 

All the grass-land round this tank, 
and generally through the Deckan, 
swarms with a small land-crab, which 
burrows in the ground, and runs with 
considerable swiftness, even when en- 
cumbered with a bundle of food almost 
as big as itself. Tliis food is grass, or i 
the green stalks of rice; and it is amus- 
ing to see them, sitting as it wx*re up- 
right, to cut their hay with their sliarp 
pincers, then waddling oil' with tin' 
sheaf to their holes as quickly as th(*ir 
sidelong pace will carry them. 

The city of Poonali is far from liand- 
somo, and of no great ap{)arcnt siz(*, 
though,to my surprise, Iwasassun'd tliat 
it still contains people. It is 

without walls or fort, very irregularly 
built and paved, with mean Ijazai-N, dt^qj 
ruinous streets, interspersed w itli pet pul- 
trees, &c., many small hut no largo *>’’ 
striking pagodas, and asf(‘wtrac(*sascan 
well be conceived- of iks having hetai s(» 
lately the residence of a powerful so^ 
reign. The pahice is large, and cou- I 
tains a handsome ((uadrangle surround- j 
ed by cloisti^rs of carv(*d w'CK)den pillars, 
but is externally of mean app(^arance, 
and the same ol)servation will apply to 
other small residences of the Peishwa, 
which, whimsically enough, are dis- 
tinguished by the names of the days of 
the week — “ Monday's Palace, Tues- 
day's Palace/’ &c- The principal build- 


ing is used at present, on its ground- 
floor, as the prison for the town and 
district; on the floor immediately above 
is a dispensary, and a large audieiice- 
chamher, resembling that at Baroda, 
which is fitted up with beds as an infir- 
mary for tbl^ natives, while higher still 
a long gallery is used as an insane hos- 
pital. Both these places, thougli, wlicn 
I saw them, rather crow ded, w^tu'c clean 
and well kept, and in the latter j)arti- 
ciilarly, the unfortunate iiatients were 
so clean, quiet, w'ell-fcd, and comfort- 
ably clothed, as to do very great credit 
to Dr. Ducat, the station surg(H)ii, jku*- 
ticularly as in^ visit was not prepar(Ml 
for or expected. The madne>s of most 
of the patients seemed of a cjuiet nml 
idiotic cliaracter. One man (uily uas 
poiiit^'d out to me as .sometinu's violrnr, 
and dangerous from his i.n'{‘ai sir^ nglh. 
lie w'as a »Sei>ov, a vt-ry powerful and 
handsome man, who at this time, hos\- 
ever, was waiiking up and dow n w itlnaii 
chains, ^erv civil, and a])oai‘iait] v com- 
posed and tranquil. Anothei’. Mitis a 
eouritt‘Tiauc(‘ stianiglv denotnig di 
deriey, seemed to have eoiin-icn-:! -i 
fri(mdship with a spaniel l>elMe;iim. jo 
on<* of the att(mdaiits, wlni'h sai>‘ oe Ins 
Inal, and I’ound which Ik* j»1 his ai’ne 
foldi'd. Dr. DmaiUa^k' d me idh rv-ar*'*. 
if 1 had noticed the very pc'-ni eii o 
formation of thes»* patii ut ' •'fii'h. \ 
did not oh'^erve it, and thui fo''* e.r* 
onlv say from in^ uoi'd that lie-it* v 
any singularity. V., ‘ 

d’he eant<muumt of p!>o!udj is (mi e, 
(‘levated situation a little to rh,' v, > ■ -a 
thoeitv, and i)i its grnrral 
and locality reminded kk oi' that 
i\ usseorahad. lb‘re, as I her<*, tljo Iuk t-. 
arepiek(*ted in tin* open air a!) the \ea. 
round, an arrang(aiu‘nt which '.nd O' 
aiisw(*r extremely wa-Il. lio! onlv jisf 
jjru'ss and eonv enienee, IjuI tdr I'm* 
ht'idth ami s(*rviceah!e stair of thr am 
mals. Tlie stnrts are vviiU*. aiui the 
wliole encatnpment, I thought, will 
arranged and Inindsome ; there is u 
good .station-library for the s%)!diers, 
another, supported by subscript ion, for 
tht* offi{*.crs, and the regimental schools, 

I was told by Archdeacon Barnes ( for 
I was too unwell to keep the appoint- 
ment which I had matie to visit tltem). 
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are in excellent order. The church is 
spacious and' convenient, but in bad 
architectural taste, and made still u»lier, 
externally, by being covered with dingy 
blue wash picked out with white. Mr. 
Robinson, the chaplain, appears to 
draw very numerous and aHentive con- 
gregations both in the mornings and 
evenings ; the latter particularly, v liich 
is a voluntary attendance, sho\ved as 
many soldiers nearly as the morning’s 
j)arade, and tliere appeared good reason 
U) think not only that the talents and 
zeal of tludr abh‘ and amiable minister 
produced the eU'ect to be anticij at(^d, 
but that hi^ was woll snj)ported hy tlie 
(‘\ample and infhienee of Sir (diaries 
(\)]\iil(’ and otliers in authority. I was 
so tlirtniiafe as to pre^ ail on Sir (diaries 
(’olvillc to rescind his order restricting 
the soldiers from earryiiig^lie b(K>ks of 
tile station-library u itli tli(‘m to their 
(juartei’s, and trn.-t that an essential 
eood may thus be [)rodue< d both to this 
and all tin' other eantonmeuts of the 
llonibav aimv. And on tb(‘ whole, | 
tl.ouidi the state of m\ liealtli j>revente<l I 
ni\ I'itlicr or doing so niueh at | 

l'(H)]iafi as [ had liopcd to do, and, 
utider otlu r I'ireumstaiuH s, might haA'e 
done, I till''! that tln^ j<airii(y was not 
aJtognihnr usoloss to ms '-elf and otluu’s. 

Daring tlie liours that iliiK‘ss eon- 
idu'd mn to ni\" i*o(>m, I itad tlie advan- 
» :g<- of loading the n ports on tlie state 
of th(' Drckan i>) Mr. rdphiiistom* and 
Mr. I'lijplin, u itli a eonsiderahh* ao- 
innic of MS ilocninents, and Avas thus 
onaf>h d. bolter ilian I otlierwise sliouM 
iii\ehrrn, to acquire* a KiioAvIedge of 
t!iis in w ami important eompiest. ddie 
ooimiry e(m([m-red from the Mabarattas, 
A^ith th(* ('\ooplion of the jArineipalily 
ofSallara and sonn* other snialter terri- 
tories wliieb still remain under their 
f::ili\ o sovereigns, is divided into several 
laigo disti icts, each under the manage- 
ment of a single olfica r, generally a 
military man, Avith the title of collector, 
but exercising also the functions of judge 
of circuit and magistrate, while over all 
tlu'se is the chief commissioner, resident 
at Poonah, and having a collector under 
him for that province, so as to be at 
libt^rty to attend to all the different dis- 
tricts^ and hound to make an annual 


I circuit tlirough the greater part of 
them. 

The simplicity of administration 
seems well suited to the circumstances 
of the country and the people, and two 
other very great, though incidental, 
good effects arise from it, inasmuch as, 
first, there is a greater number of sub- 
ordinate but respectiible and profitable 
situations open to the natives, than can 
be the case under the system followed 
in llengal ; and, secondly, the abuses 
which seem inseparable from the re- 
gular Adawlut courts of justice have 
not been introduced here, but offences 
are tried, and (jnestions of property de- 
cided, in the first instance, by native 
I pmiebacts, or juries, assembled in the 
village.*-;, and under the authority of the 
potail, or hereditary village chief, or, in 
; graver and more difficult cases, by na- 
I tiAC pundits, stationed with handsome 
I salaries at l^oonah and other great 
towns, whose deeivsions may be con- 
firmed or revised by the chief commis- 
sioner. 'i'lie advantages of this institu- 
tion seem great; it is true, indeed, that 
many^ eonipJaiiits are made of the list- 
lessness, negligence, and delays of the 
native jurois or arbitrators (for the 
pniichaet sy stem i*esembles the latter of 
these characters rather than the for- 
mer), but still the delay is, apparently, 
less than occurs under the Adawlut in 
our old provinces, while the reputation 
of the court, so far as integrity goes, is 
iai' better than tJiat of the others. 
E\eiitually, too, these institutions, thus 
preserved and strengthened, may be of 
the greatest possible advantage to the 
country by increasing public spirit, 
creating public opinion, and paving 
the Avay to the obtainment and profit- 
able use of further i)olitical privileges. 

The whole of the Deckaii had, for 
some years back, suffered greatly^ by 
drought, and a consequent scarcity, 
which, in the eastern districts, 
amounted, at this time, to absolute 
famine, with its dreadful attendant 
evils of pestilence and tlie weakening 
of all moral ties. These calamities 
were not so much felt in the neigh- 
bourhood and to the west of Poonah ; 
and everywhere, making due allow- 
ance for them, the country seemed to 
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thrive under its present system of go- 
vernment. The burdens of the pea- 
santry are said to decidedly less in 
amount, and collected in a hiss oppres- 
sive manner, than under the old mo- 
narchy. The English name is, there- 
fore, popular with all but those who 
are inevitably great loser’s by our corn- 
ing— the courtiers of the Peishwa, such 
of the trades as lived by the splendour 
of his court, and, probably, tliough this 
does not appear, of the Brahmins. I'he 
great body of the Maliaratta peo])le are 
a very peaceable and simple peasantry, 
of frugal habits and gentle dispositidns ; 
there seems to he no district in India, 
of equal extent and population, where 
so few crimes an? committed ; and of 
the robberies and murders wbicli really 
occur, the greatest part hy far arc* the 
work of the Bheels, who, on these 
mountains, as well as in Central India, 
maintain a precarious and sanguinary 
independence, and are found Ies> acces- 
sible to sucli means of ooia'iliation as 
have yet In^en tried with tiu*m, than 
any of their' more nortljerii kindred. 

The existence of pi'ivatc property 
in the soil seems gcii(*ra]!y admitt(*d 
through these jn-ovinces, ami, as 1 am 
assured, throng!) tlie s()ulb<*rn parts of 
the peninsula. Tin; P(jtail', or li<‘ad- 
men of the village, are luTedifaty ; the 
same is tlie case u itii tlie barber, watch- 
man, Brahmin, ».K:c. of eueii community, 
each of whont is endowed with his little 
glebe of land. The relation between 
the Rynt and the Potail I eould not 
clearly learn, but it seenu^d j)Iain that 
the latter could not at will dis])lacc tin* 
former from bis farm, and that in the 
event of bis not paying tlic* fees dm* to 
himsi*lf or the erow r), he has no la-meov 
blit in a legal proee^'S. The shun* 
taken by (iovenimejit ajjpears to be j 
high, at least one-fifth, and tliis is set- | 
tied by an animal valuation. < Govern- j 
ment expn*ss themselves v<*ry desirous j 
to bring about a permamuit settlement, j 
but say that till they bav(! more know- 
ledge as to tlie land itself, and its real 
proprietoi‘.s, they should run a risk of 
doing greater injustice and occasioning 
greater evils than any wliieli tluy can 
reasonably apprehend under the pre- 
sent system. 


[chap. XXVI* 

The Deckan in its general character 
is a barren country, and the population 
evidently falls short of tlie average of 
Europe. In Europe there is no coun- 
try of which it reminds me so much as 
Hungary, a region of which the fertility 
is generally overrated. lake Hungary, 
great part of the Deckan might seem 
well adapted for vines, and it would be 
wise in Government to encourage their 
cultivation, if it were only to obtain a 
better beverage for their troops than 
the vile brandy which they now give 
them daily. 

The Raja of Sattara is de^crihed as a 
welI-disJ)o.‘^ed young man of good un- 
ilerstaiuling, whose s}sTi*m of gov<*rn- 
ment, though he is now (piih* out of 
leading-strings, is still happily intiii- 
eiiced by the instruction and example 
wdiich lie reoei' i*d in his i*arly \outh 
fropi the then resident, Captain (rrant. 
His country is pcaccahli*, vaalcily, ami 
as prosperous as can ht* expected niuU-r 
the calamitous dUp -nsations of ih’ovi- 
deuce, which have atilict'al it as wadi 
as its neighl)oiirs Tin* raj » liimsctf is 
said to l>e so ardent a p-ad.i d lover 
of pem‘1’ as almost to In-inp' )jis sineerity 
info question, never jaihu?'. to express 
wonder and Iiorror at tic* eoednet of 
all the more mu iial or qaarj et.'.onie 
sov(*reig?is <,f hmlia. 'j’he oili< ?• (H*(ty 
j sov(*rc}gns are ‘'i((if!0''ed n* ddh*! 

fiT>ni fh<‘ av erage ot Hindoo ;.'o\ m i,( 
'I'Jiey aiv all poor, ami dd po e,i (o cc 
tnrhuleiit, and it ha*' t^ern a 1 a a om- 
of the mo>t <h'liecite ard laca'-arv *dj 
ties of the ( 'omnr. '■"Oih r^ ( >j‘ i h-- I J—dv' , • 
to avoid giving thfin <dM‘'ie'', anO f<t 
interfere with fheni eidv jn.-'t eii.int.di ■ 
preserva* the ti<‘neral p-Mc ', 

d’he elimatc <d'the Dre’aui i- Inpldv 
jiraised dui’ing tlie rainv and ^.-r. 

sons, ami tin* hot wimh a.re of no Iona 
duration. Its opmnc'^'S and iai/dii. 
ahova* the sea may’lx* espeelnd lo reii 
der it salubrious. Gandei.Hi lue- ix s-n 
so iimcli ruined during tic* \<':trs of 
tronliJi*, that a great part of it is jiingha 
with its usual plagues of Bhe(‘ls, W'ild 
beasts, and A'vnrs, 'J’he (a>neaiKs arc 
fertile, hut, g<‘iiera)iy speaking, hot and 
uiibealthy. Severntlrong, Imwever, and 
its neigliixmriitg station of Dapooiie, in 
tlie southern Concaii, being on an ele- 
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vated part of the coast, enjoy a fine 
breeze, and have been fixed on as the 
site of a convalescent hospital for the 
European garrison of Bombay. 

Jidif 5. — Dr. Barnes and 1 left Poo- 
nah, as before, in oiir palanquins, ex- 
cept that I rode through the city, and 
for a few miles on our road, till the 
sun grew' too Itot. We passed tlie river 
by a deep ford iininediately beyond tlie 
town, we ourselves in a boat, and the 
horses swam over; and arrived at (^an- 
daulali, wb(‘rc* we slept. The rain here 
was almost inet'^saiit, and semned to 
have driv(‘n under the shelter of the 
post bungalow many animals which 
usually avoid tlie neigbbourhoo<l of 
man. AW* were on our guard against 
scorpions and eentiyK‘d(*s, of wbi(‘b the 
tavern-keeper t(dd us that be had killed 
man> within the last fewda\s; but I 
was a little startled, while i>assing 
through a low doorway, to feel some- 
tiling mnisual on nn jboidder, and, on 
turning iny faee tarand, to see the bead 
of a snake p(fn)ted towards my elieek. 
I shook him o1f, aiid be was killed by a 
.servant. lie was a small green one, 
mottled wuli a I'ew black spots; some 
of fhos{‘ lio 'nw him declared him to 
be vt iw \ (aioeaoti"^, o; inu’s deui<-d it. aiid 
it nnliieki!\ did not oeenr to me to ex- 
amine his W'bateNiT were bis 

p.'ewt rs oi‘ meebde!’. I Isad ninKl rea'-on 
TO lu- t hm.Li'iil to Ib-os aumei* tliat In* 
d)d ee.f bit-' iii : I'oi’, ]>esid('s tin* ne- 
<'esM:\, ufwh 1* the niieertninty <»f liis 
poisoh.ms urn tn'v’, td' miug painful re- 
imdie., 1 ^iaaild lia\e bad to bt'ar 
ma:i\ hours' - aspej.se t)«(\veen life and 
•leal !i, 

! fitde (b wn fb(‘ ghats, tin* seenerv 
o! w hi(d« I ibouLdil more !)c‘auti- 

tbl titati 1 dal hen ! aseeiub'd. 'I'Jn* 
'i)jiave slim k me more, and I was])ar- 
ia aiail^ ]))ea,''( d \v i t h a speei* s of p.«i]m, 
los.'iuhling (lie ‘■apaeti-ce, wliieli seems 
iht' h:;rdi( of it^ and is ei‘r- 

taiiiiy one of the most b('autil‘ul. Its 
hai!’ is nariovi er (ban most other kinds, 
^o as to g'i\<‘ (In' branebes at some dis- 
tance something of the air of a w'eeping 
willow', Imt it has also a splendid orna- 
ment in a pendant cluster of what I 
fciup|K>sc to he s{*ed-ves.s(‘ls, hanging like 
uxl enormous caa* of corn, among the 


boughs. All the torrents, most of 
which had been dry when I passed 
before, were now full, and every chasm 
in the steep side of the mountains of- 
fered the prospect of a cascade. I saw 
here ten at one view. 

I left my horse at Chowkee, where 
we breakfasted, and had the good for- 
tune to meet an agreeable young iiiau 
of the name of Babington, many mem- 
bers of whose family I knew in Eng- 
land. Inns are, in every part of the 
world, the favourite scenes for ro- 
mances, and the unexpected interviews 
in which romances abound ; but I have 
often thought that a serai, or post-house 
ill India, would have yiarticular advan- 
tages in this w ay, both from the wild 
and romantic ciiaracter of the places in 
wliich they stand, and the strange se- 
lection from all tlie liberal professions 
and lialf the respectable families in 
England, who may be, without impro- 
bability, supposed occasionally to meet 
under circumstaners wh^'e to avoid 
laeti other wtnild, evenrjif it were 
wished, be altogetlier impo’asible. 

\Vc dined and slept at Panwelleo, 
w lieix* we found a bunder-boat and two 
cottDn-boats waiting our arrival ; the 
b()i‘'terons south w iiid w ould not allow 
of our going direct to l^ombay ; and 
tbesi'rang said the tide would not serve 
for our sailing round by Taiinah before 
four o’clock the next morning. 

'idle evening Ave employed in walk- 
ing about the little tow n, Avherel found 
some Mussulmans avIio s-poke a little 
1 lindoo^tanee, and a Parsec Avho spoke 
very good English. I ak'-o found some 
officers of one of the East India Com- 
pany’s shi])s, Avaitiug Avith one of tlie 
i)oats of the vessel for the arrival of 
tlu'ir captain from Poonah. They told 
me of the ver^ stormy \v(‘atlier which 
bad occurred since my leaving Bom- 
bay, during which a brig-of-war in the 
service of the Imam of Muscat had been 
cast away, and one of the English ves- 
s(‘ls w hich bad left the port at the time 
of my dejiarture, had bi en driven back 
in great peril and distress. The Arab 
captain of the Imanfs brig I had met 
at breakfast with Mr. Elphiiistone, and 
was sincerely sorry for his misfortune. 
Both be and bis crew were pfOviden- 
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tially saved. He was a keen, lively 
little njan, who spoke English well, 
and apparently iifi'ected English man- 
ners, &ough I saw no traces about him 
of that coarseness and swearing w'hich 
too many of the people of this country 
suppose to he characteristic of English- 
men. He had taken much pains with 
himself, and bore the reputation of a 
very tolerable sailor. The misfortune 
which had now overtaken him was not 
attributed to ignorance, or anything but 
the unusual \iolence of the weather. It 
was likely, however, to be very inju- 
rious to his success in life, not* only 
from the actual loss of his own pro- 
perty on board tlie sliip, but fi’om the 
prejudice felt by Mussulmans against 
trusting those who have once shown 
themselves unlucky. 

At the appointed hour in the morn- 
ing of the 7th we embarked on the 
Panwellee river, with a strong adverse 
gale and heavy showers. The tide car- 
ried us down to the mouth of tlie river, 
and considerably favoured our egress. 
We had, however, a severe struggle after 
entering into tlie northern brancli of 
the Bombay harbour, got wet throjigh 
and through, and our boat filled so Vast 
with the seas which broke over us, tiiat 
two of the crew were continually en- 
gaged in baling. This continued till, 
after many short tacks, we oh^ared tin* 
point wliieh divides the branch in m hich 
were tossing from the strait leading 
to Taiinah. Along tliis last ^^e went 
wirli a fair wind, and arrived safe at 
Tannali, from \\lienc(* J returned to 
Parifil. 

On the Saturday following (.////// Hi) 
I w<uit to Mr. Ikiillie's, the senior judge 
at Tannah, tx) l>e feady to celebrate the 
consecration of the nev' (dinrcli there 
the next day. TJie church, though 
small, is extremely elc'gant and con- 
venient. The architect, Capt. Tate, in 
order to secure the most advantageous 
view , of the building, externally, with 
reference to the situation, and at the 
same time to observe the ancient ecch*- 
siastical custom of placing the altar 
eastward, has contrived the chancel, a 
semicircle, on one side, like a little 
transept, the pulpit being in a corre- 
spopdmg semicircle opposite. The ar- 
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rangement is extremely convenient, and 
the effect very pleasing.* 

Monday morning I returned to 
Pareil. 

The remainder of my stay in Bom- 
bay was disagreeably and laboriously 
occupied in examining into the conduct 
and character of one of the cliaplains, 
a man of talent and eloquence, and with 
high pretensions to austere piety. The 
inquiry ended very unsatisfactorily; 
grievous charges were brought against 
him, and his manner of conducting his 
defence did his own cluiracter much 
disservice ; still, as nothing of any great 
cons(‘quence was actiiully /y/vy/wZ against 
Iiirn, 1 only wrote* him a letter expres- 
sive of niy feelings, but x\iiieh was cal- 
culated to iiidnce his biethren to hope 
the best concerning him, and not to 
conduct th(*msclvcs towards him in a 
inaniKr wliicli woidd ili ivc him from 
society, and cut off Jiis eluiuce* of 
amendmoiit, if guilty. 1'liis I did thc- 
da\ of my deiyartiirt*, and I tru.^t I 
acted for tin* ht'st. 

My miscellaneons oijst-rvations or: 
Boinhay iiuvc Ix-cn rh^ierr hI ^o long, 
that they will ])roh:i]ily ]»<* ^ inqu r- 

fi'ct. I'lu* ii-land.t as well as ino.st of 
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ahouf in various parts of the id.iieL- ' 
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*f The island of C^)l:lbah >s situatfd at the 
entrance ot the harlunu', and is connectf d with 
that of Hombay by a pier, %\Iiicli is, however, 
ovx'rflowed at hij^li water. Adjoinmj' Ihi;* 
pier are the dock», which are lur^e, and, I 
believe, the only considerahle onea in India, 
where the tidea do not often riae hi|4h enoutfh 
to admit of their constracti on. Ikitton is tlie 
principa! article of export, great (juantitiea 
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those in its neighbourhood, is appa- 
rently little more than a cluster of 
small detached rocks, which have been 
joined together by the gradual pro- 
gress of coral reefs, aided by sand 
thrown up by the sea, and covered by 
the vc'getable mould occasione<l by the 
falling leaves of the sea-loving coco. 
The interior consists of a long but nar- 
row tract of low ground, which has 
OAddently he(*n, in the first instmce, a 
salt lagoon, gradually filled up by the 
progress w hi<*h I have mentioned, and 
from -which the high tides are still ex- 
cluded only by artilicial embankments. 
This tract is a perfect marsh during 
the rain\' season, ami in a state of high 
rice* cultivation. '^I'he higher ground 
is nu*r»‘ rock and sand, but covered with 
' coco and toddy-palms where tli<*v can 
gl■o^^ There is sennadv an} o]» n or 


ftcin tlit* north (ft Iixli.i, Hint 

I ]m\<' ImjiwMi ' 1 \ Ink'll in st'rin<4 

lli-‘ 1 M . iiM-'i li.ilc'* l\i. on tlio ami tlio 

inoor, I. nj> Ini'll ini astonishing 

ijiiiiiiiis is jiressod nilo tho oaio.iss l)ao~. 

Is t!io I'ort iVoni w licm o alinos* all 
tho I'-uio ol’lho wi'st aiiil miith is s]iij)j)t>il for 
t'hina ami i thoro aro Mr\«'ial sings 

btnhlnm’- in iho shps, and tlio \shoic ])l,u'o has 
tilt' aggi aram'^ vd Ik-iii^ a llonrishiiij^ oimiuuT- 
• nal s.* , g- 1] » . 

t' aiU and tur«|Uo!s<*s an hmuolit from tho 
i'orsi.-tn ‘ ddf in oH'-’t nnmhoi s, soni^‘ oT w Inch 
.no \ri\ ^.dmiMo, and tluo cnnioli.ins ami 
aoa'o- i-oriio I'xnni Smat . - ■ ini o ./cf Jro^'i 

s J ' If/. 

' d ho s,M il.ouiids in oxcollont li.sh. I’ln* 
' nnltohnv , v(‘r\ riiiudi rosoniWino an o^-l m 
'dj <g<‘, IS coijsKlorod one td (ho host, and ofciit 
«gi'inf il I--', a:o aininal!\ diiod for tin' ( 'alcnt ta 
ip.titor c .iggcarod to nio lilt lo ladfor than a 
t,isif>j.‘-,s m.os <d joIIn. and \ory int’oii<ir to 
iiio ‘ t.fhor hinds. I/.ir j:o soa .snaKos arc 

so. n i,i nmoiiOis s^^ innnin;,^ on iht* su r fart' ()t* 
eo- ' .nd I \\as assnn-d that on tho 

AI.'Lirn CM. 1 st tho sailors alw a\ s Kmiw when 
tto’K m- within soinidiM;^s tiy iho n])}H’arance 
ol 'h.' innnaly. lUdlaloo.s aro \ or\ connmm 
in tho id. mil, Init thoir Ix'of is not rechomal 
Mod. .‘Mid ilnir inilK is pooror than Hiaf of 
iho < . I'hoio .no Tin hoasts of proy, except 

a tow hMotias, \\hii'h aro sohlom met vsith; 
nor .'no (Iu;o nianv poisomn.s snakes or in- 
socts to 1)0 soon 'fhe \aTioiy and fine 

plinnagi* i*r tlu' smallor birds struck me very 
lotcild v : ami some of i heir iiote.s, es|.>eciallv 
that of the niglitinijfale, are very heautifuf. 
d'he pfiiiltrv is almost all hrouiiht from the 
coast, as wcdl as most kinds <if vef.5etable.s : 
inilcod the island itself i.s much too small to 
feetl its yiopidation ; and, save onions, man- 
goes, the sweet potato, rice, dliAl, and a few 
other kinds of grain, it produces little but the 
VOX#. II. 


grass-land in the island, except the 
esplanade before the fort, and the exer- 
cising ground at Matoonga, which last 
is the head-quarters of the artillery* 
The fort, or rather the fortified town, 
has many large and handsome houses, 
but few Euroj>ean residents, being hot, 
close-built, with narrow streets, pro- 
jecting npy)or stories and rows, in the 
style which is common all over this 
side of India, and of which the old 
lioiises in Chester give a sufficiently 
exact idea. 

'I'he Bom])ay houses are, externally, 
less beautiful than those of Calcutta, 
liavingno pillared verandahs, and being 
disfigured by huge and high pitched 
roofs of red tiles. They are generally 
spcakinir. liowever, larger, and on the 
whole better adapted to the climate. 

We took our final leave of ISomhay 
on tlie 1 5th of August, and embarked 
in the Discovery, commanded by Cap- 
tain Brucks, of the Company’s marine. 
Mr. lCly)liinstoue asked all the principal 
civil and military servants of the Com- 
yumy to breakfast on the occasion, in 
the Co^ ernment-house in the fort; 
many of tliem accompanied us to the 
water’s edge, and others went on hoard 
w ith us, among wdiom w^as Mr. Meri- 
ton, the suyKTintendeiit of Marine, 
know n by the desperate valour which 
he displayed on several occasions while 
conimaiKling different East India ships. 
Mr. Kohinson of Poonah, and Dr. 
Smith, aeconipanied me as chaplain 
and medical attendant. 

Although we had long looked for- 
ward w ith eag(‘rness to the moment 
when. I should he at liberty to resume 
a journey whicli w aS to take us to Cal- 
cutta, and to Tinite us all once more 
together, wC could not leave Bombay 
without regret. There were some yx^r- 
sons^hom we were sincerely j:>aiued 
to p:iTt with thcre.^ We had met with 
much and marked Kindness and hospi- 
tality, we liad enjoyed the society of 
several • men of distinguished talent, 
and all my views for the regulation 
and advantage of the clergy, and for 
the gradual advancement of Christian- 
it^nha d met with a support beyond my 

varieties of the palm-tribe . — Extract from 
Editor's Journal* 

L 
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hopes, and unequalled in any other languages, in the establishment of 
p^t of India. puiichaets, in the degree in which he 

had found old acquaintances in Sir employs the natives in official situations, 
Eaward West and Sir Charles Cham- and the countenance and familiarity 
hers, and an old and valuable friend (as which he extends to all the natives of 
well as a sincerely attached and cor-^ rank who approach him, he seems to 
dial one) in Archdeacon l^arnesja have reduced to practice almost all the 
Above all, however, I had enjoyed in reforms which had struck me as most 
the unremitting kindness, the snlendid re(|uired in the system of government 


hospitality, and agreeable conversation 
of Mr. Elphinstone, the greatest plea- 
sure of the kind^hich I have ever en- 
joyed either in India or Europe. 

Mr. Elphinstone is, in every respect, 
an extraordinary man, possessinj^ great 
activity of body and mind, remarkahh* 
talent for, and application to piil)lic 
business, a love of literature, and a de- 
gree of almost universal information, 
such as I have met with in no other 
person similarly situated, and niannto-s 
and conversation of the most inuiahle 
and interesting character. Wiiile lu' 
has seen more of India and the adjoin- 
ing countries tliau any man now liN ing, 
and has been engaged in a<‘tive ])olifi- 
cal, and sometimes military, duties 
since the age of eighteen, he has fomal 
time not only to enhUate the Iai»guagev 
of Hindostrm and Pensia, but to pre- 
serve and extend his ac(punri(anee with 
the Greek and I.atiii ciasNic with tin* 
French and Italian, with all th<‘ elder 
and more distinguished Ejiglish writers, 
and with the ciirn*ut and ])npnl;ti* 
literature of tJie day, iwith in 
history, politics, and ])orni^-;j| e«‘oin*mv. 
With tliese remarlva])Ie 
ments, and notwatlistaiidinir a t.m: 
ranee aninunting to rigid abstinence In- 
is fond of socu-ry, atui it i^ a comninji 
subject of surprise with liis frimids. at 
what hours of tjm day or night In* bnd-, 
time for the acquisition of knowledgt*. 
His policy, so far as India iscuneenied, 
appeared to me peculiarly wise and 
lil)eral, and he is evidently atiaidied to, 
and thinks well of tlie country and its 
inhabitants. His pui)lic measures, in 
their general tendency, evince a steady 
wish to improve their present cojidition. 
No government in India pays so much 
attention to schools and imblic institu- 
tions for education. In none arc |^e 
taxes lighter, and in the administration 
of justice to the itatives in their own 


pursued in those provinces of one 
Eastern Empire which I had previously 
visited. His popularity (though to 
such a feeling there may be individual 
exceptions) app(*ai*s little less remark- 
able than his talents and acquirements, 
aiul I was struck by the remark 1 once 
heard, that. “ all other public men had 
their eneniii-s and tlieir friends, th(-ir 
admirers and their asixu’^ors. but that 
of Mr. Elpliinstone ev(n’yb(>dy spnk(‘ 
highly.” Of his niuniliceiiee, for his 
liberality amounts to tbi.s, I liad lu-ard 
mneb, and knew some instancr^^ inv- 
self. 

With regard to tin* five* preN*?. I was 
CTirious to know tie* jnoti^ cs f»r ap})re- 
herisioiis which iiidiieed Mr. kipliin- 
stoiH* to be so decidedly oppo,st‘d to it 
in Hus eoimti’W Jti <]iscic>iiig tlic* 
t<>pi(‘ b' w^as al wai} ^ op-“ii and ^-andid, 
avknowledgi'd that th>- daiea-r^ ascribed 
to a fi » <* ]»i'c>s in lii-lia bad ’oecn ev- 
aggerat(*<i, but ^pol^a (U* tie- i-\c-(-d“ 
iiig ineojjvcuit la- -, a.i'd rseii darjcvi'. 
which aroM- fi-f»m tbr diMiuicu ami dls- 
•"■‘m^ion whii'h [K>litie>il discic^mu pr**- 
<iu('('d among tlm l au^opi-uit < -v at 
lie* tiifh-rcut statio^.s, tha ru(b,:rr:c.'— 
im-ut oat'asioiied ro (d>\vrmuei)l Im tin 
t xpoMiiM- and ea?i\.c'' of al! t 1.‘ ii‘ aa -c 
.sHr»*r, ])\ tb(‘ I.milttli and Ojai-rh} of a 
m-wspapnr. and Ins [>r<dor<Ma’.> ut'Ca * 
<'i<ir‘d and vigorous to half na-enrf . 
v\lu‘n‘ an\ le.striefive mea^nro', a! ad 
were maa'tsary. I eonfe^s that 
opinion and experioner are f lie sti on^t - f 
fire'-timptions which I have mt r;et 
with in favour of the eensorslii)). 

A cliarge has been brongbi agani^t 
Mr, hjlphiiistone tiy the indlst-reet /t al 
of an amiable, but not w eil-judging 
man, the “ field ofticer of cavalry,” 
who published his Indian travels, that 
“ he is ilevoid of religion, and blinded 
to all spiritual truth.’* 1 can only say 
that I saw no reason to tliink so. Ou 
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the contrary, after tliis character which 
I had read of him, I was most agree- 
ably surprised to find that his conduct 
and conversation, so far as I could 
learn, had been always moral and de- 
corous, that he was regular in his 
attendance on public worship, and 
not only well informed on religious 
topics, but well pleased and for- 
ward to discuss them ; that his views 
appeared to me, on all essential sub- 
jects, doctrinally correct, and his feel- 
ings serious and reverential ; and that 
lie was not only inclined to do, but 
actiuilly did more for the encourage- 
ment id’ (diristianity, and the suppres- 
sion or diminution of suttees, than any 


other Indian governor has ventured on. 
That he may have differed in some 
respects from the peculiar views of the 
author in question, I can easily believe, 
though he could hardly know himself 
in what this difference consisted, since 
I am assured, that he had taken his 
opinion at second-hand^ and not from 
anything which Mr. Elphinstone had 
either said or done. But I have been 
unable to refrain from giving this slight 
and imperfect account, of the character 
of Mr. Elphinstone as it appeared to 
me, since I should be sorry to have it 
thought that one of the ablest and most 
amiable men I ever met with were ei- 
ther a profligate or an unbeliever. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN CEYLON. 

Early on the morning of the 25th of craft within it at present. One of the 
August we cast anchor outside the har- former is an Arab, which left Calcutta 
hour of Galle, but the directions given for Bombay, a few days before I sailed, 
in the Government chart for aiicl^oring I earlv in March; out of })nre cowardict' 
during this monsoon proved so incor- ! the captain put in here, wlicre he has 
rect, that M'hen the pilot came on board ! remained ever since, and will not move 
he found the vessel in a very dangerous till the strength of the moii'^oon is ove r, 
situation, lying so close upon rocks, Home ward-bound ships occasionally 
that, as the wind was blowing hard, he toiudi at this port, and one blast Iiidia- 
could not venture to weigh anchor, lost man regularly coneys e\erv \ear to 
she should drive on them ; he was carry otf the cinnamon prepared for 
obliged, therefore, to warp her off‘, which exportation. 

occupied the whole of the morning'', a A very few English and Dutcli 
miserable one to me, for the sea ran famillt ^ form the soci<. ty of the place, 
very high, and the ship tossed and and th'^y reside prinCifcdl} uithin 
rolled unceasingiy. Mr. Cilenie, the | fort: tin* “ p<*trah,” <*r native Komi, is 
senior colonial chaplain; Mr. f>ayar<!, j e\t<uisiv<% and the hons( s neat. At 
the judge of Galle; Mr. Mayor, ote* prese nt it has a \er} gay ajipearaiKV, 
of the Church missionaries, and tin* ' f om being oi'namente'l in tin* Cing-alese 
Master Attendant of Galle, eauK' on manner, in lioponr of' the Hish(»(/s ar- 
board to meet us; and, about (line* i'i\al, with piliii-i»i‘anehes, ibnu-rs, and 
o’clock, the vessel was got safe infn Iruit^, in w hf<'h kind d<'e<n'aln*n tin' 
harbour. The fort href 1 a sab which netiw•'^ ai<‘ \er\ iii'„(‘nionv, andwliieh 
>tUe Discovery returned, and we w'erc th • u hole ’-ilhigf* th*- a ['peaF'aiiC' 

met on the pier by the pi’incipal inh.d/ir- <»r a jiihilee. San'^wti - hiw.n- 

ante of the place, the regimeiii> "ta. ;<.ui,icd bou.', ! nr \ery ^[tacjon^ jml 
tioned there, and a band of spe-armen ^M.m.'bi'taMe. connnanding a vi u d ( 
and lascari ties. I'lie pier was covered Icnbnm*. lb- nn Italian iarnh, 
with w^hite cloth, ana we passed hetw’t'en l-nt bf<‘i>:ne (pole Vngiici ed h\' a 
two files of soldiers to the plact‘ wlu-n* long re>iden<-e in the ida nd. 
palanquins, &c., were waiiting: ill w hi<’b, 'I'h'* (‘inedese th.* coast dilni' 
preceded by native music, a ''onstant vm'v much froiu any ludiai;s 1 bnv. 
attendant on all processions, we went s( cn, and tbeir language, abo, i, 

two miles to tiie cutclierry, when* wi* dilfcrcnt: Hk-\ wt ar no lui'briu, m otiu c 
were invited, and most kindly and kind of covet ing, on tlu' fa a<k but turn 
hospitably entertained, by Mr. Sansoni, j up their long black hair w ith larg< 
the collector of the district. tortoisi'shel! combs; the coolies ami 

Point de Galle is situated at nearly laliouring-classes have merely (be waiisl- 
the southern extremity of fleylon, ami el(>tli, as in Bengal; but tin; “ imwide- 
its harbour is very spacious and heauti- liers,’’ or native magistrates, head-iu(*n, 
ful, being formed in part by roeks, as they ate generally called, wear a 
over which the .sea foams and dashes in strange mixture of the Portuguese and 
a glorious maimer; it has not more native dress, hut handsome, from the 
Unm two or thdiree ships and a few small gold wdth which it is covered. The 
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nioodelier of Galle^ and all his family, 
are Christians ; he is a most respectable 
man, in face and figure reseipbling 
Louis XVIlI.,*t() wliom his sons also 
bear a strong likeness: the old man 
wears a handsome gold medal, given 
him for meritorious conduct. 

August 2(J. — The licat is said to be 
never very oppressive at Galle, being 
constantly tempered by sea-breezes, 
and by fre(pumt rain ; the total absence 
of punkahs, indeed, proves the climate 
to be moderat(‘. The fort was built by 
tlie Dutcli, and is a good deal out of 
repair. We dined to-day at Mr. La- 
yard’s, who lias an excellent house 
Avithin its A\alls; wx* went in our palan- 
<piius, an<l instead of the lanterns to 
which we bad hvvu aeeustomed in Cal- 
cutta and Iknuhay, Avrre preceded by 
men carrying long ])alm-branches on 
lire; the apj)earanee of these natural 
torches w as pietures(pie, and (heir smell 
not unj)lt^asant ; but the sj>arks and 
flakes of lire whieli the\ scattered about 
wei'i'. ver\ disagrei^able, and friapieiitly 
were b'ldwn into iua palainpiin, to the 
great daugiu’ of m\ muslin dress : they 
are iK‘ver used within the fort, 

August 27. Our original plan of 
going from heiiee to lladdagaine, a 
Cliureh niissi()iiar\ sUuion, about Unr- 
teeii inihs iVoin (^allc, where th(‘re is a 
church to he eonst'erated, lias Ixxui 
fru^tratrd h\ the heavy lains which 
)ia\t^ latelv fallcai, and A\-hieh hav<* 
swolh-ii the river so nuieh as to maki‘ 
the jouriie) inipractieahle ; Ave there- 
fore deci(h'tl on remaining over Sunday 
here, and we si*nt off the greatest j>art 
of our se!-vants, liaagage, cS:e., to(’o- 
lomf>|pa distanec of .M'vent} -two miles. 

Tin* Itisliop was oeeupied all the 
morning in eei’lesiastieal alVairs. 'i’here 
is nt'ither idiapiain nor resident Chureh 
missionary htu'e, bnt Mr. Mayor and 
Mr, Ward oecasionally eome from llad- 
dagame to do tlie duty, and the former 
remaituxl }ie?e a month previous to 
our arrival, to prepare tlie young people 
for conlirnmtiou. The \V<*.sleyan So- 
ciety has a missionary, Avho sometimes 
does d uty in the chure li . M rs. G isborue 
has a school about a mile from the eut- 
cherry, of which we hear an excellent 
report ; she .is at present at Colombo, 


but wlien we return to embark for 
Calcutta we hope to visit it with her. 

August 28. — The Bishop confirmed 
about thirty persons, of whom the 
greater proportion were natives ; some 
of the moodelier’s family were among 
the number, but tlie rest were prin- 
cipally scholars from Mrs. Gisborne's 
school. He afterwards preached. The 
church was built by the Dutch, and, 
according to their custom, is without a 
communion-table, and for the most part 
open. It is kept neatly, but is a good 
deal out of repair. The native part of 
the congregation was numerous, and 
])aid great attention to th e^ce remony, 
though many were there ou|pf curiosity 
aloiKx Mr. Robinson preached in the 
evening. 

August 29. — This morning, at three 
o’clock, we were roused by beat of 
drum, to prepai’e for our inarch to Co- 
lombo : Ave formed a long cavalcade of 
palanquins and gigs, preceded by an 
escort of spearmen, and the noisy in- 
harmonious music I mentioned before, 
and attended by some of Mr. Sansoni’s 
lascarines, w ho ansAver in some respects 
to our peons in Calcutta; they wear 
rather a pretty uniform of Avhite, red, 
and black, and a conical red cap, with 
an upright white feather in it. Instead 
of t}u‘ chattah usi d Avith us, these men 
carry largi‘ fans, made of the talipot- 
jialm, A\ bieh is peculiar to Ceylon, from 
six to nine feet in lengtlj, over the 
heads of lhiro})eans and rich natives, 
to guard them from the sun. The 
road Avas decorated the whole way as 
for a festival, w ith long strips of palm- 
hranelies bung upon strings on either 
side; and Avherever Ave stoj)ped,we found 
tlie ground s])rcad with white cloth, 
and awmings erected, beautifully de- 
corated with flowers and fruits, and 
festooned with palm-branches. These 
remnants of the ancient custom men- 
tioned in tlu* Bible, of strewing the 
road with palm-branches and garments, 
are curious and interesting. 

At daybreak we crossed the first 
river in a boat with a decorated awning, 
and at the end of tw^enty miles, whidi 
was accomplished by the same set of 
bearers by ten o'clock, we arrived at 
one of the rest-houses, "%here we break- 
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fasted/ and remained during the heat 
of the day. These are built and kept 
up by Government, for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers, and are bungalows, 
merely consisting of three or four un- 
furnished rooms, with possibly some 
cane bedsteads, on which the palancpiin 
mattresses are placed ; here, as in In- 
dia, every individual article wanted in 
marching is earned with one, save 
tents, w^hich on this line of road are 
supplied by these houses. The name 
of this place is Amble^^odde ; it is 
situated on- a height commanding an 
extensive view of the sea, having a 
bold shore^on either side, with two or 
three sm^B^ fishing harboui*s, or rather 
creeks. 

In a small bungalow, close to the 
sea, we found a splendid breakfast pre- 
pared for us by the mooddier of (ialle. 
We were met here by a set of dancers 
with grotesque mask*;, in dresses very 
much resembling tbo^e worn I y the 
Otaheitan (Queers, as represented in 
the prints of Captain Cook’s voyages. 
When it grew cool we again set out, 
still carried by the same beuna s, there 
being no means of laying a dfik here 
as in Bengal ; these men, like the 
Madras bearers, make a sort of groai'- 
idg noise every step they take, wliielj 
is to a ‘Strange*!* very unjjleasant : tljr\ ! 
go through all the sounds of tfie voni b j 
alternately, hi, ho, hu,- - he, hi, hn, and 
so on. Our road had hilheito lain 
.through a eoutinued v.oofl of palm- 
trees, which from its uni foi n;i ty would 
have been tedious, hut for th(* tan/er- , 
ing shrubs and underwood with which 
the ground was covered, an<l for tlie 
immediate luJghhourliood (ff the s<'a 
breaking heantifnlly over large iiisii- ] 
lated masses of. coral rock: the coa>t, 
as well as the couiitry for ^onie miles 
inland, is generally fiat, an fl intcrsecte<l 
by rivers and arms (or rather indents; 
of the sea. I'he population appears to 
consist exclusively of fishermen, arid 
the houses hear a great(*r appc'arance of 
c.t>mfort than is usually S(‘en in fishing 
villages in India. Sixteen miles further 
brought us to Ben Totte, where we 
dined and slept. This rest-hoase is on 
the estuary of a broad river, but clos<* 
to the sea, apd the sceiieiy uhowt it is 
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extremeljr beautiful . We had just time 
before night closed in to take some 
sketches of this lovely spot; but it was 
extremely difficult to make anything 
like an accurate representation of its 
scenery. Each river has its rest-house 
on either side, which would seem to 
have been built before the regular 
ferries were (’.^fiiblished, wdjcn passen- 
gers had to wait, perhaps, niaity days 
for tlie foods to subside, whicli Iierc 
are as sudden a.s they are freqaeuT, 
With a little contrivance we managed 
to pass the night very eoinfortahl\ , 
either in palaiupiins or on tlndr mat- 
tresses placed on (‘ane bedsteads. In 
this cliinat(*, in ])]a(\>s where tlu*re arc 
no mosquitoes, which happily i.N tl;c 
case in this mon^oo]], verv little pr. - 
paration is required for a iii'.ht’s li d^- 
iiig. Emily makes a ca]>ital ti"n(dK*r, 
ami really <*njoys it as niiicli as an} of 
the pai’ty : a ]>alam[iiin is iiidct'd l>\ far 
th(‘ least fatiguing way in wliieli a cdiild 
can travel. 

el/.'gc.s*/ .qo. - At four tills mcj-ning 
w(* were roused h} the re\eille. M?- 
San^oni here took his !e;i\e. ha' ii / 
\ery kii'dly aecMaiq anied ns to the ♦ ed 
of hi'* district, to ^'-e tlrat wc wanN ; 

1.0 <*o];irort Oi' in coTniiiodalion ti 
( iallc 1 s<'r,t't ;d o left i!^. and ,'.e., 

Diet hy s|),«,'iini< .Via . t ni t \ 
lomlx-); havijg ero--..Ml i!m* icoT in 
highly-oriiam oitcd hoaf. an 
tw'id\t* milns .dong a lo.nl - onn'* 

, iiiter(*siing 0} r! e mialm ei' 

I trees with the ('ihio d’hc ho tiO ' 
t?’e(‘ I hei’n '*:!v\ fol’Tfjt' O .'inn ;ot i\', 

ing to an iimie nw* -i/e, ;o d v' ifi? ■; ^ o 
lie 1; a \ 1 '* hn p* <1 like t! losn t t ! j . 1 , g 

tr»'e : the i.oidfinoi row^ apple. ’Ijjjfc'a o . 
the with in- m . ' f • 

lh>wer^; the haiA.Oi, aini the telln; 

tree, v.itia niai \ olhei'', wii-"-* nan e t 
did r.f>t k]‘Ov' . 

d'lie wild j)im -apple g:<>ws ii^ ,fi - 
dance: it i.s a shiTih n(‘t an} f. r at 
size, whitd) throws ont its hrnmhe- 
into all kinds nf fantastic shape' s, hi'at - 
ing a fruit resembling a pine-ap]de, hi t 
pendent and without a crown ; it is said 
to he ]K)ison(>us; another shrub with a 
small h*af, whose name 1 forget, is 
valued hy the natives on accatuit of 
its emetic properties ; the end of each 
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twig is crowned hy two white leaves, 
out of which a small and ugly flower 
springs. 

Of flowers the Gloriosa Superba and 
the Amaryllis ate the most beautiful, 
and grow in profusion ; many others 
which I had been accustomed to see in 
hothouses at home, weak and stunted, 
here grow in splendid luxuriance ; in 
places the trees apijcared to stand on a 
carpet of flowers. 

At Caltura is a small fort, built to 
defend the passage of the rivir in 
formi r times, and now occasionally ir.- 
habiud bv Mr. llodney, one of the 
members of (jIo\ eminent, on a hill 
which commands an extensive view of 
the sea, with a fine river running at its 
fot)t, now, like all tlie others, mueh 
swollen witli the rain. Mr. Ixodney 
drove us in his ean iage frian hence io 
Paltura, wdieix*, aft* r crossing a fourth 
river, we were met liy Sir Kdward 
Ikirnes’s carriage, diawn by four beauti- 
ful Kiiglish horsc*^, wliieli took us, with 
a fresh relay, tbrongb tiie foit at (’o- 
lombo, w lien* tlu'iiMial salute was fii(‘d, 
to St, Sebastian. Here wi* f( uiul a 
most eoinfortabli* Iionse, ])i‘o^'ide(l and 
fnrni^ln d by < H>verimient, on th<‘ bor- 
ders ot a large laki*. but oeinmanding a 
line o[>en \ ‘k \v of the sea. 'i'liis was 
tin* rc^idonei' of ilia late Aivbdeaeon 
d'wi^tb ton. wIhjsc floatb we ba\e lieai’d 
nnvcb lamented; it is reckoned out* of 
tin' beaiiliii'st sj'jots in tiu' islantl, alwa}s 
<’n]o\iiig a fin<' br<H‘/e from the sea. 

I II tin* eniiig. e dined at (be “King's 
bouse.” that lieihg tb<" name given to 
the n'sidcrice of flie governor in this 
colv)nv. W’e W(a*i‘most kindly reoinved 
by i^r bMwaid and Kadv Harnes and 
met a small and agia eable jiarty, but I 
was nmeb tired, ami glad to go home 
<-aily. 'I'lie bouse is a bad one. in the 
centre of llu* fort, but <‘ver\ thing is 
coiidnc'ted on a hamlsome and liberal 
scale by the governor. 

/{)Ufnst .ni. Our morning was, as 
usual on a liist a nival, taken up by 
visits; in (lie aft(n‘noon wo drove in 
Sir I'b Ikirnes’s social ile through the 
far-famed cinnamon -gai'dens, w'hich 
cov('r upwards of I7,t)0() acres of land 
on the coast, the largest of which are 
jaear Colombo. I'he plant thrives best 


in a poor sandy soil, in a damp atmo- 
sphere; it grows w ild in the woods to 
the size of a large apple-tree, but wdieu 
cultivated is never allowed to grow 
more than ten or twelve feet in height, 
each plant standing separate. The leaf 
is .something like that of the laurel m 
shape, but of a lighter colour ; when it 
first shoots out it is red, and changes 
gradually to green. It is now out of 
blossom, hut I am told that the flower 
is white, and appears when in ftill 
blossom to eover the garden. After 
hearing so mueh of the spicy gales 
from tJiis island, I was much disap- 
pointed at not being able to discover 
any seent, at least from the plants, in 
{lassmg tJirongh the gardens; there is 
a very fragiant-smelling flower grow- 
ing under them, which at first led us 
into a belief that we smelt the cinna- 
mon, hut wc were soon undeceived, 
(hi pulling off a leaf or a twig one per- 
ceives the sj)icy odour very strongly, 
blit I was surprised to hear that the 
i'uw er lia.s little or none. As cinnamon 
forms the only eonsiderablc export of 
CeHoii, it is of course preserved 'frith 
gr(*at care; by the old Dntcli law, the 
jienalty for cutting a branch was no 
less tlian tile loss of a hand ; at present 
a tine expiates the same offence. The 
neii hbourhood of Colombo is particu- 
larly favourable to its growth, being 
well shelti'ivd, with a high equable 
temperature ; and as showers fall very 
friM|iiently , though a whole day’s liea\y 
niiii is uneommoii, the ground is never 
pn relied. 

The pcai'I-fisheiy was at one time 
very' productive, but some years ago it 
t'lilirely failed, and though it lias lately 
been rcMiined, the success has been 
small, (k ylon, partly from its super- 
alniiulunt fertility, which will scarcely 
allow' of the growth of foreign plants 
and partly from the indolence of the 
natives, is a very poor colony ; the po- 
tato will not thrive at all, and it is 
only ot Candy, a town about seventy 
miles ill the inferior, that any kind of 
Enropeaii vegetable comes to perfection. 
The governor lias a basketful pent 
down every morning from his garden 
there; the bread-fruit is the best sub- 
stitute for potatoes I have met with, 
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but even this is extremely inferior. A 
plant, sometliing between the turnip and 
the cabbage, called “ nolkol,’" is good, 
but it is not indigenous, having been 
originally imported from the Capt‘. 

I heard a gentleman say, with refer- 
ence to the indolence of the natives, 
“ give a man a coco-tree, and he w ill 
do nothing for his livelihood ; he sheeps 
under ite shade, or perhaps builds a 
hut of its branches, eats its nuts as they 
fall, drinks its juice, and smokes his 
life away.’* Out of a numerous popu- 
lation, a small proportion are labourers ; 
the system of forced labour, which we 
found established by the Dutch, still 
exists in some degree, and a map can 
hardly be expected to pay much atten- 
tion to the culture of his field, when he 
is liable at any moment to be taken off 
to public works ; in his own district he 
receives no pa3Tnent for road-making, 
but when removed to a distance he has 
three fanams, or three halfpence per 
day. The people are, however, lightly 
taxed, and the general aspect of tlu'ir 
houses would indicate more comfort 
and* attention to appearances tlian all 
I had heard of them had led me to 
expect. 

There is one custom h(^re which 1 
have not seen elsewhere, wJiich struck 
me as remarkably humane ; at (‘.(‘rtain 
distances along the road, large pots of 
water, with ladles attached to them, are 
placed for the use of travtdlcrs, and I 
have frequently seen one of my bearers 
take a draught with greut eagt*rnc'.s.s, 
arid then run to join his ctnnrades at 
my palanquin. 

We dined again at the King’s hoic e, 
and met nearly all the Kurojjcan so- 
ciety of the place. The cobnir ol' flic 
natives excepted, everything w(*ars a 
more English aspect than we hav(i Iv "u 
accustomed to in India (tlie rc'^idcnts 
make a distinction between the island 
and the continent, not allowing tlie 
former to be India). Where coaclimen 
are kept, they are invariably Europeans, 
who do not appear to suffer from the 
sun ; the Cingalese have not the slightest 
idea of driving, and know very little 
about a horse, and the “ horsekeeper,” j 
as the saees is here called, as well as in 
Bombay, is invariably from tlie coast. 


Those persons who have not European 
coachmen have the horses of their pa- 
lanquin-carriages and “ bandies,” or 
gigs, led by these men, and the pace at 
which they run is surprising. Gigs 
and hackeries all go here by the generic 
name of bandy. The Calcutta caran- 
chie, and the Bombay sliigrum |X), are 
alike unknown. The regiment doing 
duty in the fort is Euro|>ean, and the 
wdiite sentries assist materially in giving 
the place an European look. 

September 1. — The Bishop held his 
Visitation, which was attended by all 
the colonial chaplains and (diiiroh mis- 
sionaries in the island, the latter (^f 
whom w’ere assembled at Cotta for 
their annual meeting, wdth the excep- 
tion of Mr. Mayor, who was detained 
at Baddagame by a severe fever, caught 
on his way down to meet us at (iaile. 

1 think tliere are few siglits more im- 
pressive than tliat of a bishop address- 
ing his el(‘rgy from th(‘ altar; and on 
this occasion it was rendered peculiarly 
interesting by tlic-re Ixnng two regular) \ 
ordained native priests among the imin- 
ber, Mr. de Saruin ajid ( 'hristian Da- 
vid, botii eoloni;d (diaplains: the fonmu' 
has had an iaigiisli edueati(m. and was 
entered, I i)elieve, ;it Caml)!'i<lge : lu' 
married a \omig' wom;in wlio came out 
with him, and who ^how\s her gju^d 
t;iste and good judgment i?'. li'-iug <»n 
the best terms with lii'^ famiiy, wlio ar-* 
very re^[)eetai>]e of rfie r^rdv 

in the island. 'I'ln- ’ Ui’M'd 

iis in tbi* evening'. 

^eptrmfttr 1. We v\ei* alt 

aiorning engjgetl witii visiU.i'', In th'- 
'veiling, l^adv IJarnes liavine' ?ent ne 
her fiiu' Kngli'^h horse, we ivtde tlirmigb 
:i eonsideraldv' part of tiie ganu’iis. 
Tbes<‘ are so exfensivta and tlie roatls 
Mit through them so preelv 1-y alike, 
hat w<' complete) V lo‘“t our way, and 
iid not get hotin* till late, ddn re is 
[either horse, carriage, palanquoi, mir 
K'arer to h(‘ hired; hut we <lo rmt feel 
lie want, )>etween tlie exertions usid 
»y our frieiuls, Mr. Gleule, now the 
cting archdeacon, and Mr. Layard, 
raa-eiitly appointed collector of tliis dis- 
rict, to procure ii-s bearers in travellings, 
and the lil>c‘rality with which Sir Ed- 
w^ard Barnes allows us the use of his 
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horses, carriages, and body-guard. H' 
has a Ilia giiifice lit stud of Englisl 
horses ; they look well, but are apt b 
die of mflaipmatory attacks : he los 
one very fine one while we were in tli 
island. There are none reared in Cey 
Ion, but those in general use come froii 
the islands in the neighbourhood c 
daffiia, which afiord th^ best pa stun 
both for horses and. cattle. The forme 
are under the supei-iiitendence of a 
officer, and when old enough are di*- 
jiosed of by Government. Those I havi 
seen are pretty, but slight; the oxe 
too are small ; but beef is the mos 
plentiful as well as tlie best meat ii 
( ’ey Ion. 

Mr. Walbeoffe, the manager of th 
cinnamon gardens, g(H>d-naturedly sen’ 
some of the einnanion jieelers to on 
bungalows, that ne might see the wa\ 
in which tlu‘ sj)ice is prepared. The> 
brought A\it]i them branches of abou 
tlin^e feet in length, of which fhe^ 
scrap(Ml olf tlie rough luirk with kni\es. 
and then, witli a peeuliar-shajK*d instru 
ment, strij)[)ed olf tin* inner riial in long 
slips; thi'sc are tied np in hundli‘s, and 
pur dr\ in the snn, and the* woo«l is 
sold t'or fuel. In the regular prepara- 
tion. ho\u‘\er. the outer hark is not 
serapedolf; hut tlu* ju’oeess of fernieut- 
aliou which the strips undergo w Ikui 
ded np in large t{uantiti(\s, removes tlu' 

< oarsr parts. 'The peeliU'S are ealh*d 
“chalirrs,’' thev are a distiiiet caste, 
w1h)s«’ origin is niK'erlaiii, thougli ihev 
a/ ** LU iici all \ snpp(>si'd to be dt‘S(a«nded 
tVoiii a 1rilK‘ of ^\^a^■ers, v\bo settled in 
t’eNlou.from the eontiueiit, about six 
bnndrid \ vcn*s ago; in the interior they 
now pursue tlieii- original oeeupaliou, 
i»ut those in the maritime provinces are 
* cl \ einj. loved in pei'liiig eimia- 

niou. The} <‘arn a great deal of mo- 
te v during liw* season ; hut their ea-ste 
is ronsider<'d v(u*} low, and it would be 
a <iegrai!ation foi' any other to follow 
the same business. 

Srplt mihT .‘i. d’his lUvtruing wc \rent 
to tlu* King’s hous(‘, where we spent a 
couple of lionrs very agreeably. The 
ilishop has been rniudi engaged fitnee 
our arrival in jireparing a plan, which 
he discussed U)-day witli Sir E. Ilarncs, 
fur n^storintf the schools, and the system 


of religious in.struction which we found 
established by the Dutch, and of unit- 
ing it more closely with the Church of 
England. At a very small annual ex- 
pense, this plan would, he thinks, be 
the means of spreading, not merely a 
nominal, but real Christianity through 
the island. There is also another ob- 
ject which he has. if possible, still more 
at heart, which is giving th<? native 
“ proj)oneiits,” or catechists, such faci- 
liticvs for etlucation as would gradually 
fit them for admittance into holy orders, 
and make them the groundwork of a 
parochial clergy; he has been much 
pleased by the anxiety which they 
show for the improvement of their 
scholars, but they have not the means 
of ac<pni'iug knowledge si^fficient to 
enable them to teach others, and are 
many of them ill-informed, though 
verv' good num. Books are scarce in 
Cingalese and Tamul,and he is anxious 
to prevail on some of the colonial clergy 
to translate a few of the more popular 
oi ks into these languages. In these 
and in various other suggestions which 
he has made to both chaplains and rfis- 
naries, he has, almost univei*sally, 
met with the readiest concurrence ; and 
has often expressed to me the ex- 
treme gn'atification which he has de- 
rivtnl since we liave been here, from 
w itnessiiig the exemplary conduct of 
be whole (’burch Establishment, and 
readiness witli wdiich they have 
altered into his views. While he was 
.•onversiiig on these subjects with the 
.>venior, I>ady Barnes took me to see 
ler museum, and I wais much interested 
11 looking over her collection of shells 
d other (k ylon curiosities. 

September 3. The Bishop preached 
liis morning at St. Thomas's; the 
hurch was very full, and, as it has no 
mnkabs, the heat wats great. It is a 
•emarkaldy ugly inconvenient build- 
iig; indeed, it was not originally in- 
ended as a church by the Dutch, and 
he colony is t<x> poor to build another. 
There is a mural tablet in it to Bishop 
diddleton, who was here at two dif- 
rent periods. 

September 4. — All morning, as usual, 
he BLsliop was occupied in discussing 
ecclesiastical matters with Mr. Robin- 
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son and Mr. Glenie, and I returned a 
few visits. In the evening we rode 
through the fort, and the principal 
streets of Colombo, as well as through 
the pettah, or native town. The fort 
is on a peninsula, projecting into the 
sea, and is very extensive, surrounded 
with a broad deep ditch ; near the 
glacis is the end of a large lake, which 
extends some miles into the interior, 
and which might, in case of necessity, 
be easily connected with the sea, so as 
completely to insulate the fort. In the 
middle of this lake is an island, called 
by the Dutch “Slave Island tliere 
are several pretty liouses on it, and a 
regiment of Sepoys is now stirtionetl 
there ; the town is liandsome, and 
nearly divided into four parts by two 
broad streets; there are many Dutch 
houses, which may he distinguished 
from those of the English by their 
glass windows, instead of Venetians, for ^ 
the Dutch seem to shut u[) thei!- hous(*s | 
at all seasons; they hav(^ large veran- i 
dabs to the south. The pettali is very j 
extensive and populous; the inhabitants, ! 
it Is said, amount to l)etwe< n fifty and j 
sixty thousand, of a very mixed race, i 
We passed the Dutcli and Portiigucsf | 
churches, both pretty buildings, e^pi-. , 
daily the foniu'r: tint latter is drdi- i 
cated to lln‘ Mater Doloro^^a. 'J'ln* 
houses of the iMiropeans without tlie 
town are veiy }>eautifnll\ situated, c— 
peeially tliose rn^ar the ‘'ea : the} 
all, with or two (exemption'', io’.ver- 
roomed houses, and huill on the am * 
plan as tiiose of J>oml)ay, liaxingtln 
same disadvantage of pr()j<''li,jg |o./- 
roofed vtwandahs, wijirh keep oni lh(* 
air. "I’he t](;ors ai’e almo-t nnivci 
of brick, very unsightly, arni disagrer- 
able from tlie dust which lin y iieea- 
sion; but this^ iii unavoidahif i.i an 
island wliere no cJiiinam is rmide hfU, 
by a rno^t <‘\T)f‘n.>-.iv(‘ j-rocc-s, from 
shells, and where ilie wdid.- ant'- im- 
mediately destroy tiin<> 'r. d’hmx* ap- 
pears to he little trafhe. earrit'd on 
except in (dnnamort and pep/per; tin* 
coir i-ope is made in great (piantities; 
indeed, the coco-nut tree, in its \arious 
productions of arrack, oil, tS:c. t^c., .s(‘ems 
to he the jirincipal support of the na- 
tives. No mirdins ate manufictured ; 


and only the common strong coai*se 
cloth, worn by the natives, is wove in 
the island. Of this I had a good deal 
given me by some of the Malay inlia- 
bitants. 

September (1. — Early this morning the 
Bishop went to Ootta, a C'liurch mis- 
sionary station, about six miles from 
Colombo. Mr. Ivumbrick, wdiom I 
remember tutor, §ome years ago, in 
Lord Combermere’s family, is at pre- 
sent sole missionary there, and per- 
forms the imj)ortant duties of the stailou 
in a most exemplary manner; tlie num- 
ber of inhabitants in the district is very 
great; there aiv eight sidiools in the 
village, containing near two hnndred 
chihlren, of whom a ffW' are girls, be- 
sides several in the adjoinieg handets ; 
and lie lias tw o muw ices i'a eiw Sunday 
ill 1‘jiglish and ('Ingalee, as ^veU as 
occasional week!} dutv^ in tei- !i .)b . 
th(‘re is no clnircli. 

The Socii t\ stait nut a ])r<'S a tbw* 
yt‘ars ago, wJ/i.li i ow i)i aei,’, -• 
Several (aiigele;- * granem: r-> ai d M)/a 
i)nlaries, and ‘'ome ti-ut' lia\'‘ 's . n 
[U'ijitcd in it. and Mr, Lani'eriv-l'. ? ov 
engaged in a li'an^'kiiion (ji' di. < id 
Tesianient aid ihe pet <f 

whieh is pi’inUaj. ddiv- I s S . < i 
W <*11 snitMl to till* dig ! Il\ 'll.'! - • ,1 ! d.e.f \ 

<)!’ the 1 ibk*, il d lai' if e. d ji h Jo 
! norai} alil\e-. n-’ d a> ',i tlj' !'.e* 

' dhi.'t : eligl'.u- i . 'nlv o' lie < < ,, > 1 .' a 

! iii(.-i<‘ n; e of d" 'v ' ' '.v 'i d a 

''Upei’lo; \dt ed b , e 1 e O' ( i' 

I '( on ad m 1 1 1< > < i -o ^ a i i • i , ■ la [ a j ' - •' 
tie- Scriplm > '•ai' I, .n ni I - \\ • 

■ haii'-oa liede,” to fb. ■ 

.tie 1 )]\ d.o J *- J i' ' 1 , ‘ ■ ' 

! <*imd u i--onie . and. Ada d;n.ibtieb ' 

’ anxii ijs (<, ‘ ,(!lo' \ < ci (n di i . ai' e o ■ 

’ their '‘on.iji u- - e-, i ms e n o}" b, * 

Irmolntlon o.f da* m p' n m m "i wli.vi! 

; h(‘ has b'-i a nMin d Ut join l-s too t o- 
1 lombo AnMbe.ia Ibble So^a*''. \ , 

' VAdiile tin* lb .iiop uas at ( A].- 

j liJimhriek ra.'ul him an ad m dm 

: name of all tlu* mi'^aiomu ias, in vndlieh. 
j hcsiih's giving, him a.i acvaHinf of tie 
! respective stalioms, the} a.sked in,-. ;e.d 
vice on sevara] iinjiortant points, <-f' 
whieh the prim'ipal n-iated ]ira}a'i- 
meetings at each othtw's houses, and n> 
the baptism of native ehiidien. lie 
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ans^ll^red these questions generally at 
the time, and afterwards wrote them a 
letter, in which he entered more at 
length on the different subjects pro- 
posed.* 

* Colombo, Sopt. 1.3, 1825. 

My Uoverond Brethren, — Havinj; boon con- 
sultod by you, and tl^i other < ler«;y of this 
Archdeaconry, on the propriety of en/^a^im,^ 
uitlj missionaiies d|^)ther relij^ioiis sects, in 
solemn conference on topics <‘onnect(‘d with 
your work arnoni^ the heathen, suele ns are 
now' statedly holden at, Jatfna, and at this 
place, I ha\e fir‘'t to express my tli.'Uik fulness j 
i (hxl for the biotherlv and tolerant s}>irit 
which, since mv urri\al in the island, I ha\(‘ 
noticed amom^ thos(‘ who, with less or j;reat<-r 
diflcrences of opinions, and discrepancies of 
doctrine arnl di^.i-ipliru', ahundaniK t(» be de- 
plored, yt liold, as 1 arn persuaded, tlie same 
/.aril m the t'ross, and sh.ill b<* found, as I 
^rust, in the l.Lst <bi\, on the snme Ib-ck of 
v.ition. Nor am I less fliankiVl to tlie 
Civer of ail i^ood tinners, for tlio aHectionali* 
.and okUtU sjnjit which 1 lind in x<m, my 
lirothren . .ind whuh hfi*. led y>u, volunt.tnK , 
to sniinnt it <|ueslioii in whuli \oiir lie.'ii'', as 
I ha\o reusop to iM'iuwe, aie nnu h ♦ mr.'s/ed, 
cl of MMir (tidinmy M.iv (h»d 
id MU'icasp tills nintiial conhden 
bctwci'u ns, and conduct it, ami .ill thing's 
etso, to III', L’lorv and our sahafmn ’ 

'I'hc meetnie m (|Ucsfion has been eb'senbed 

d mis 

■'loinins', 111 a ccite.in di^tnct, In Ul in e.tch 
other's liouse in rofaMon, attended by th 
nimrsfcfs tir mi'»sioii uics do lusclvt's, their 
wiles ,'( 11(1 fann'iie', ami occa->iouall\ b\ devout 
l.iimeutjoin then \Mnnt\, 'I’liese niectim^s 
iiio d( senbt d , 1 , be-yiinni:; ami emlin:^^ with 
p! ,iS' I, lid, 1 o'lilb'ii 111 1 \ , i \ niinisl<‘!s of dif 
t> relit --ei Is, (i| b\ tlo n l,u frieinls, but not 
i>\ the fciu.ih 'i, ami ! toKell b\ llMlllls, 11 
which I'lii pii'Si nr nun. '( he K'ln.muliT ol flo 
! .me Is pO'd t'\ a I'llelidK IIOmI IOi:etlier 

f Ijo i'oin p t ! Ison , I '\ do 
tio- dilb'icni cncoip .ipoMio tit ■' and obstucles 
kCncb tlow no et with .auo.o^ ilo* heathen, 
Ttol jn d]^<'U''>ion ttf the liesf means by whii’h 
tJo ir I oumion w ods c m bi’ forw aided. If ap- 
p< ars floii dll', j II aet ICO eomnieiiced at .lallun, 
inii'.er ( nciiuistancc^ wli!»li made it very de 
su.d'lc ioi tlx- mi 'Sion.ii o s of the iai^llsli 
t'hunh, not oiil\ to li\e on friendly and 
tirlro is f f'l ms w itli 

'torn Viueioa, i lit lo piofif b\ the experience 
-md c\,imp!o .li ihcs<‘ missmnanes in their 
nunniei <ii' uhhesstm; the heathen. Ami it 
■<]' peats, also, di ll tliese conferem-es llhve 1 ecu 
'-tncfly pi i\ ate ami dtnnesfic, arol fliat tluTe 
his been no int(Mch'iuoc .-i confusion of the 
pulilic i») a])prop) tate fit m-f ions of tin* ( ilinsf ian 
minj'tiv lietwi'cn \oiirselve.s and the fiiimd.s 
‘do., ■iril...pi lb , didcr fiom you in ]»oints of 
t In.:, !, (p., . Under .such cii'cumstatices 

it Is probable that, by / lod’s blcssiiif^, in.atiy iid- 
may haveanseri to you all liom th(*se 
conferences; and, without inquiring whether 


On his return home he told me he 
had been particularly gratified by all 

these advantages might have been, in the first 
instance, attainable, in a mannexless liable to 
inconvenience or misrepresenmtion, 1 am 
happy that I do not tlin.k it neces.sary to 
advise their cessation, now they are established, 
and that your dereliction of them might 
tfreatly interrupt tlie charitable terms on 
whicli you now' live with y our neighbours. 

There are^ however, some serious dangers 
to which such meetings are liable, against 
which it IS my duty to caution you, and b\' 
avoiding winch you may keep your intercourse 
wifli your fellow-labourers, as now', always 
harmless ami unbiamed. 'J'he first of these is 
the risk of levelling, in the eyes of others, and 
even in your own, the peculiar claims to at- 
tention on th(‘ part of men, and tlie peculiar 
hopes of grace and blessing from the Most 
High, which, as we believe, are possessed by the 
holder', of an apostolic commission over those 
wiiose c.ill to the ministry' is less regular, 
tliouirli their lal ours are no les-. sincere, God 
loibid,m\ brethren, that I should teach you 
to dunk on this account highly of yourselves ! 
bar oiherwi'.i*. This sense of the advantages 
which wc en|o\ ‘-hotild humble ns to the dust, 
when \\<* bethink us wlio we are, and what we 
ht to lap who have received the Spirit of 
(nsl, by the (l)S]ien^af ion of a long line of 
saints ami maTtvr>, — who iin* calleil to follow 
the stejis of Bidlev, IIoo]ier. Latimer, Kow* 
him! 'ravlor, anil Henry Martyn ; and who 
.ire, by the external disp(‘nsation, at least, of 
I I'tovideiice, the irrheritors of that graee which 
fell on St Paul. But humbly, yea meanly, 
as w<* .tr(* bound to flunk of oui'selves, we 
must not appear to undervalue our n})o.stohc 
ml of unien ; and tin* more so heie in India, 
j luasmucl) as it is th(‘ grisit link which bind 
} us t<i the ancient Sviiaii Church, and one 
j piiucipd means whereby we hojwp with the 

« r >ing of our Mastt'r, to ellect its gradual 
formation. 3'he neglect, or abamionment, 
.tpparcut abandonment of this principle, is 
which I r _ ^ hend ti ’ ' ‘ 

dental to sucli mi*elings as I have described. 

I 'I'o guard airatnst it, an additional care aiui 
caution will be desirabh', in your steady ad* 
j herence, whenwer this is practicable, to tho 
d canonical observations 
of our Uliurch ; and, without estranging your- 
scjvos from y<Mir dissruiting friends, by cul- 
tivating a yet elosi'r union witli tliose v\ ho are, 
properly speaking, y our brother clergy. With 
this view 1 would recomnu nd not <mly the mea- 
sures which 1 have lately suggested, of frequent 
meetings of the clergy of this Archdeaconry 
for tin* pnr]ioses of mutual counsel arnl conk- 
foit, but a uNuliness on your p.art, who are 
missiomiries, to ofiiciafe whenever you am 
invited, and can do it without negh'ct of your 
peculiar functions, in tlie churches of tlwi 
erdony, and in rendering assistance to the 
chaplains. By this occasional attenti/m (for, 
for many reasons, I would have it ocx’asionol 
only) to tho spiritual wants of voiir own 
count ryiren, several important ends will be 
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vhich he had seeli that morning. The 
station has been scarcely three years 
established. 

obtained; yq|^ will yourselves derive advan- 
tage from keeping up the, habit of English 
composition and public speaking ; you will 
endear yourselves to your brethren and coun- 
trymen by the services which you will render 
them, and above all you will identify your- 
selves in the eyes of all men with the Esta- 
blished Church, and distinguish yourselves 
ftpom those other preachers whom that Church 
cannot consistently recognise. 

Another precaution which occurs to me as 
desirable against the risk to which I have 
alluded is, that it be perfectly understood 
that the meetings are tor the discussion of 
such topics only as belong to your distinct 
functions as missionaries to the heathen. For 
this reason 1 would recommend that the meet- 
ing be confined to missionaries only, with 
their families, and such devout laymen (for I 
am unwilling to damp, or seem to discounte- 
nance, their laudable zeal) who have already 
joined themselves to your number. The other 
clergy of the Archdeaconry will find, I con- 
ceive, a sufficient bond of union and source of 
mutual comfort and advice in the dm teal 
meeting. There are other inconveniences and 
improprieties incidental to what are usually 
called prayer-meetings, which have led to 
their rejection by the great majority of the 
Church of England, and among the rest, b\ 
•ome excellent men, whom tlie conduct pur- 
sued by those with whom their chief intimaev 
lay, w'ould have naturally inclined to fivour 
them. I mean, among others, tlie bate Mr. 
S€X>tt of Aston Sandford, and the late Mr. 
Robinson of St. Mary's, Leicester. Such is 
tlie practice reprobated by tlie A postle, of ,i 
number of persons coming together, with 
each his psalm, his prayer, his exhortation ; 
the effect of which is, not only often contb 
sion,l)ut what is worse tlian confusion, 
conceit and rivalry, each labouring to exiTi 
his brother In the choice of his expressions 
and the outward earnestness of his address — 
and the bad effects of emulation mixing with 
actions in which, of all others, humility and 
forgetfulness of self are necessary- Sucli, 
too, is that warmth of feeling and language, 
derived rather from imitation tlian conviction, 
which, under the circumstances which 1 have 
mentioned, are apt fo degenerate into entha- 
siasttc excitement or irreverent familiarity. 

And though it is only due both to your 
selves, my brethren, and to your dissenting 
fellow-labourers, to state that all which J have 
seen or heard of you sets me at ease on these 
subjects, so far as you are concerned ; >et it w ill 
be well for you to take care, lest by .setting an 
example of such an institution in your own 

J eraons, you encourage less instructed indivi- 
uals among the hiity to ailopt a practice 
which, in their case, has almost always, I be 
lieVe, been injurious. It is on this ac.count, 
dhiefty, that with no feelings of disrespect or 
suajpiekm towards the excenent laymen who, 
M I ondeistand^ have joined your society, I 


September 1 1 . — The Bishop prjpched 
at St. Thomas’s on behalf of the So- 
ciety %rthe Propagation of the Gospel, 

would recommend, if my counsel has any 
weight (and 1 offer it as my counsel only), 
that, though there is no impropriety in their 
taking their turns in reading tlie .Scriptures, 
and mingling in the discussions which arise on 
the subjects connected with your conference, 
they would abstain fro^ leading the society 
in prayer, except whence meeting is held in 
one of their own houses, and wlien, as master 
of the family, they may consistently otter up 
what w'ill then be "their /?//«/(?/ dit'otion. 

I would, lastly, recommend to you earnestly', 
that botli your iliscii.ssions and \our prayers 
have, as their leading object, the siicce-.s of 
missions, and the means wliereby missions 
may, with God’s bk.ssing, be rendertMl suc<-ess- 
fill; and that y'ou wouhl deviate as little a.s 
possible into other tiehls of ecclesiastical in- 
quiry. 

With these precautions, 1 trust that un 
mingled good may, through His blessing \s)io 
is tlie GckI of peace 'ind order, enianate from 
your religious conferences. 

With refeianice to the emplownt nf <d’ lay- 
men to ottiuiate in your congregat um, 1 uoiild 
say, that w here a missionary IS as v(*f unable 
to read pray’ers, or preru h in t)je langtiagf' of 
liis hearers, he may nn(pie>tioii rbly enijilos 
native assistant to do both, proMilcci the 
prayers are those of our (’hinch, .md the dis. 
course a tiauslation from his ou n di'C.oion or 
writing, 'rio* u.se of mterprcleis i«, not iu\l\ 
sanctioned by the nec»*^sit\ ol the (ase, ',,ut 
by (he expres-, autliorilv of S'npMn- and er- 
clesia.sti(Ml history. And evi-n where th'i 
necessitv has not, f-\istiMl, bur uliere anv ro i 
venience has been obtained eithei piie-l or 
people, it has becni always the cu-.rum oi the 
(Ihurch to mlmit lay catecliLsts (uieb-r fh»' di 
reetjon ofthe nnnistei ) to read *ij< S( 
to give out p .aims, to repeat tlie eieed-, <>ni 

the Litany d(»wn to tie* la^rd'-. I’rastT, .oid M 
following collects which tiie lubrn 'i->siL'o . 
fhejiriest. It js hardiv nec<-*,'>;( r v < '> oi .-ei ’ 
that, f>oth in this and the preee.fiMg 
Ah.solatitnprnu-^t not bej'i'.ul.nor im;s! i s,^ 
crament*, be .idniinisteied bv aii^ bui ? h< r*-..-!- 
larly ordained rrmiister. 

To your fjuestion- r<'spf c! rng 1! : pf i , { 
re ply - 

bst. Wo are not, jw I i-on('eive, aliMwe.t 
Viaptize the infant child ortiealheu pao nt , 
when iheie n-i reason to f<-ar ihui htn ii thpi'l 
will l)e brougiit up in heal 

l^nd. Wc may not cvem baplr/.e (Uc iuC'inl: 
child of heatlien paietils on the promis<‘ of 
such parents to prisnire for it a Ghri-otan fahi 
cation, unless .security of some kiml j- actually 
given for its adoption, and removal fionj it.^, 
jiarenU' corrupt example, by it.s .sponsor, or 
.some other Christian. 

3rd. We may, J apprehend, baptize tho 
childron of a Clirisiian father by a heathen 
motlier, though they are living togethijr u»- 
married^ provided the father declares his 
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but more particularly with reference 
to the Bishop's College at Calcutta; 


tention of givfng liis child a Christisifi educa- 
tion, and there are suflicient sponsors to add 
tlieir promises to that of the parent. My 
reason for this dt*cision is, that, as no professed 
Christian, liowever wicked his life, is beyond 
tlie outwaid means of grace, and the Lord 
may, for all we know, hstve still merciful 
purposes concerning him, so we cannot, for 
the fathei's sin, exclude the child from that 
promise which is made to the children, and 
the children’s children of believers. But 
where the mother is Christian, and not the 
fiither, it is doubtful whether she may liave 
sutlicient property in, or authority over her 
child, to insure it a (’hristian bringing up. 
Nor IS it a point on which the promise of a 
heathen father can be rec<*ived as suflicient ; 
its actuiil a<ioption, therefore, by some Chris- 
tian fiiend <)r sponsor, must in this last c;ise 
lx‘ stipulated for. 

Ith. The same principle appears to apply 
to (Mses wlien one only of a vinrrird couple is 
a prof •s-'inu'^ ('hristian ; though here some 
huitude of discretion may he allow<‘d, incase 
ot danger of deal U, of extreme maternal solici- 
tud<\ itf Ktiini n good character on the helieMug 
mothei's side, ami tlie Known prol ability that 
ma\ that her w ishes, and the endeavours 

of the sponsors, will rmt he frustrated in her 
inf.mt's oilcratioii. 

'>'h. 'I'hc case of nominal Christians n< tori- 
onslv adilicted to heat lien pra»;tic(*s must 
depend, in ]virt. on tlie nafuri* and extent of 
tlie evil ; and still more on the cliaracter and 
sutVu iencv ot’ the sponsors Mere itUiIatrous 
or so p'Tstn ions liahits in tlie p:ir<uits, jf not 
rilrendfd wiili open apostacv , cannot exclmle 
tile nifiuT when ]»n)perly voticluul for from 
;uiolli<>i (ju liter, d'lie parent. Iiow<*V(‘r hlindetl 
and snitul, has not lost the external ]>nvih-ges 
of Chi i>l lanit V . ami t lu'infant cannot le tle- 
taiv^sl of a privilege wlucli the }Kirent htis not 
f’orleifi d 

f 'li. I lie same rule will apply ><*t inoro* 
strenjU to ( 'll nsl i.uis of \\honl^ve l\m)v\ no 
fiirtluT liauri than thei r ignorance and negl<Tt 
of I'ohlu- WOlsllip. 

.t.i. It will have 1 eeii already seen, that we 
ha\ e m j hi to rid'nso hapfisiu to chihlren 
MiTo.dC. .olo, o-d hv Christians, provitled those 
or oi ioT t 1) lis. i.iiis hecoiue 1 heir securit iea. 

srt) \V nil regard to the case of cJlildren thus 
atlopii’d, wlcn jsasf the age of six years, and 
outlie inai K of ..I'onvt^rsion which may then 
hero(pi)re<i in them, it appears that at tliis 
ag»' a ( liijd who lias not, from its earliest in- 
faru v, i-n lifted a Christian etlucation, can sel- 
dom know' nrnicli of Christianity. Such may 
he admitted as- in fa tits, with proper sponsors, 
and it may vm v often he desirable thus to ad- 
mit them. It not easy to llx an age at 
which infancy ceases, whieb roust depend on 
intellect, opportunity, and many other consi- 
derations. “In HU I ) ject s pace,” conversion 
is doubtless rccpilred ; ana where capacity 
may 1 h' soon expected, it is generally desirable 
to wait. But in cases of aicknosst or where 


previous to this he went to hear the 
Tamul service in the Portuguese 
church, and I accompanied him, be- 
tween the English services, to the Cin- 
galese church, in both which he pi^ 
nounced the benediction in the respec- 
tive languages. The Dutch churchy 
in which the Cingalese service is per- 
formed, is very handsome internally 
as well as externally. The language 
is not a pleasant one ; it is read in a re- 
citative tone, and the use of the affixes 
whicli I have mentioned, added to its 
being in itself a voluminous language, 


;iny good or charitable end is answered by the 
immediate baptism of such children, and 
where, as before, sufficient securities are pre- 
sent, it appears that we are not warrantea in 
den ying them Gotl’s ordinance. * 

Oth. The Church of Home, though griev- 
ously corrupted, is nevertheless a part of the 
visible Churi’h ofC’hrist; we may not there- 
fore repel the children of such parents from 
haptiNm, if tliey are vouched for by their spon- 
sors in tlio words of our service ; which it may 
he noticed are wisely so framed as to contain 
nothing but those points on which all Chria- 
lians are agreed. 'I'he direction at the end to 
teach our Church (’atcchism is a counsel from 
us to the sponsors, no engagement entered 
into hy them. It follows that we are not to 
refu.w baptism to the cliildren of Roman Ca- 
tholic parents, with sufficient Protestant spon- 
sors ; I even doubt whether we are at liberty 
even with sponsors of their parents’ sect. 

But in all these questions I cannot forbear 
observing, that we may remark the wisdom of 
that primitive institution (which our Church 
has wisely retained) of godfathers and god- 
mtithers, as affiording a way of receiving into 
e flo<*.k of Christ those children for whose 
u rati on their owm parents cannot satisfac- 
torily answer. An ignorant or immoral father 
may he himself, for. the present, irreclaim- 
able ; but. we may always insist that the suro- 
tie.s whom he adduces should he competently 
informed, and of a life not openly immoral. 
And though the decav of discipline in our own. 
country has grievously impaired the value of 
such sponsors, yet a missionary among the 
heathen both may and ought in this respect to 
exercise a sound di.scretion, both examining 
with mildness, informing with patience, ana 
with firmness and temper deciding on the 
knowledge, faith, and holiness of those who 
themselves undertake to be the guides of the 
blind, and to sow the seeds of knowledge, 
holiness, and fkitlx, in the hearts of the young 
candidates for salvation. 

That God, my reverend brethren, may In- 
crease and strengthen you In these and all 
oUier gifts of his Spirit through his Son, and 
that both here and hereafter his blessings may 
largely follow your labours, is the prayer of 
Your affectionate friend and servant, 

Kxoinalp Calcutta. 
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made the service extremely long. The 
congregation Tvas not numerous: for 
some reason the church had been shut 
up for a few weeks, and the notice 
given was too short to allow of a larger 
number being assembled. It was com- 
posed principally of the moodeliei's of 
Colombo, the children of a small 
school, some of the lower classes, and 
four or five very pretty girls, evidently 
of good families. Their dress in shape 
resembled that worn by the Portuguese 
Christians in Calcutta ; but the petti- 
coat and loose body were made of the 
finest muslin and silk, trimmed with 
lace, while their long black hair^was 
turned up k la Grec(iue, and fastened 
with gold ornaments. The ayahs who 
attended them had ornaments of simi- 
lar shapes, but made of silver or tor- 
toiseshell. These girls amused them- 
selves, during the greater part of the 
service, by playing with tlieir rings, 
and beckoning to their attendants ei- 
ther to talk to them, to re-arrange 
some part of their dress, or to pick up 
their rings when they fell, quite un- 
checked by a respectable old gover- 
nante who was with them, and who, as 
well as the rest of the congregation, 
appeared very devout and attentive, 

September 12. — The Bishop attended 
a meeting in Colombo, for the purpose 
of establishing a new committee of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel ; and we afterwards dined at 
,the King’s house. Mr. Glenie hJs 
ve’rV kindly given iis the use of a pretty 
little open carriage of his own inven- 
tion, in which we make many excur- 
sions; we have also the daily use of 
the governor’s saddle-horses, and Emily 
has a quiet pony for her riding. 

September 12. — The Bishop held a 
Confirmation, which was very nume- 
rously attended both by natives and 
Europeans; unfortunately, I was too 
unwell to attend it, or to join the clergy 
who dined with us afterwards ; hut he 
was much pleased with the number, 
appearance, and behaviour of \lic can- 
didates ; the Malay girls, in their long 
fiowin^ white veils, formed a i)articu- 
larly mteresting groups and they all 
seemed much impressed with the cere- 
mony. 


September 14. — We set out at four 
o’clock this morning, on an excursion 
to Cai^y, leaving Emily, by Dr. Par- 
rel’s advice, at St. Sebastian (the name 
Of our bungalow), the country through 
which we were to travel being at all 
times of the year rather unfavourable 
to delicate constitutions. Sir Edward 
Barnes drove the Bishop in his bandy, 
Mr. Robinson and I went in a palan- 
quin carriage, and we were accompa- 
nied by Captains Hamilton and Daw- 
son, the governor’s aides-de-camp, 
Messrs. Glenie, Wilmot, and Layard, 
either in handies or on horseback. 
About five miles from Colombo we 
crossed a bridge of boats over the river, 
which is here of some width ; this 
bridge, as well as the various rest- 
liouses and the w lu)le line of road, w as 
ornamented with palm-hranches, fruit, 
dowers, &c., in the same manner as I 
have before described. The country, 
for about twenty-five miles, is flat and 
cultivated, but the parts immediately 
adjoining the road are covered with a 
mass of tVees and shrubs, through 
wdiieh we eonld only liave an occa- 
sional view'; the ricdiiiess of the ver- 
dure, the variety of foliage, and tlie 
brillianey of flowers, however, amply 
made up for tlie want of a jiiore exten- 
sive prospect. At a rest-liouse ealled 
Veangodde we breakfasted,- it is an 
upper-roonied l)ung-alow, with a deep 
verandah all round, and though merely 
composed of pahii-branc}M‘s and leav('s, 
very siifTieieiitly dnivibh;. vSnialler 
bungalows were built round it ftjr the 
acconiinodation of single men. Here, 
for the first time sinc<* 1 left England, 

I saw' lumey in the eoinl) ; it is found 
in the forest in great ahundance, and 
is made by a small black bee. ’J'he 
inoodelier of this district, Don Solomon 
Dias Bcnderlee, had exercused Ins in- 
genuity in ornamenting the large bmi- 
galow, as well as in erecting a sqmire 
of four arches in the road before it, in 
a more elaborate manner than usual. 
The eftect was really l>eautiful. 'J’he 
Bishop and I made some sketches, and 
as we wished to have a distxint view of 
the place, a shed was acttially built for 
us, and a road cut through tlie jiuagle 
to it in less than half an hour. The ce- 
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lerity with which these palm buildings 
are erected is quite extraordinary ; for 
our present purpose, it was merely a 
roof of leaves* on fo^ posts; but it is 
the custom in travelmig to give notice 
to the different moodeliers, whose bu- 
siness it is to have bungalows built, 
wliich answer extremely well for a 
temporary lodging, though of course 
in the rains tliey soon fall to pieces, so 
cheap is labour in this island, and so 
ingenious are the natives in such kinds 
of w ork. On leaving Veangodde, the 
country rises gradually, and becomes 
more and more l>eautiful every mile 
the hills in the interior are steep and 
lofty, and covered with verdure to 
^their very summits. I more than once 
fancied they were crowned with ruins, 
from the singular effect produced by 
])arasitical plants, which grow in the 
wildest luxuriance, dinging their 
branches from one tnn* to another, each 
of wdiieh the> in turn d<‘stroy, till they 
form tlnunselves into the shapes of 
archcvs, towel's, and rains of all kinds ; 
several of th(‘se creepers liad, I ( h- 
served, stretelu d a solitary branch a dis- 
tance of about a liimdnd yards, which 
had grown to the size of a maifs body, 
and assimied the appearance of twdsted 
cords, hut allhough near the ground, 
was <juite nnsnj^ported in its progress 
from the stem of one tree to its neigh- 
bour. These plants add so much to 
the heaiity of the sc(*nery, that one 
easily forgives the destruction they oc- 
casion. I'roin the midst of this ver- 


a wild elephant; these animals are 
driven by the approach of man further 
into tlie interior, and seldom appear, 
except at night, when it is reckoned 
dangerous to travel without an escort 
and lights. Formerly there was an 
e(||)hant-hunt every year, when num- 
bers were taken and purchased for pur- 
poses of state by the petty rajas in 
Western and Central India; but since 
their power has ceased, the demand 
for them no longer exists, and their 
numbers increase so much as to be 
very destructive to the rice fields. Ele* 
phant shooting is a favourite amuse- 
ment with the European inhabitants, 
and a good shot will bring one down 
with a single iron bullet. It is, how- 
ever, dangerous to fire wdth one barrel 
only loaded, as should the animal be 
w'ounded it turns upon its pursuer ; 
and, unless assistance is at hand, the 
consequences are generally fatal. In 
one instance of this sort, how ever, after 
the poor man had been tossed to some 
distance by the elephant’s trunk, and 
had actually felt tiie pressure of its 
knee upon his body, some unknown 
cause induced it to change its mind, 
and it walked off, leaving the man but 
little hurt. An acquaintance of ours 
saved his life under similar circum- 
stances, by dodging from one tree 
to another till he was wnibin reach of 
help, his own native servants, though 
w ith weiqions in their hands, having 
run away on seeing his danger. A 
herd is seldom formidable unless at- 


dure, large masses of roek are occa- 
sionaily projected; but it is quite im- 
])<)ssihle to dt‘serih(» the scenery. T 
w.'LS 0(‘(\‘isionuIIy reminded of the opon- 
iiig into thn A^ale of Llangollen, and 
tlie iK'w road at Wynustay; and I 
hardly kn(‘\v to which to give the pre- 
rereiua*. Hern, ind<*ed, wa? miss the 
Dee, though tliere is a small river, now 
barely visible, wliich during the rains 
in<Teasi‘s to a. c-onsiderable size, and 
foams and tumbles over its rocky bed; 
hut the extent of the same kind of 
country is much greater ; the hills are 
liigher, and the magnificence Of the 
trees, and general beauty of the foliage 
and flowers, far surpass anything In 
my, native Iwd. 1 looked in vain for 


tacked ; but it is very dangerous to fill! 
in with ail old male animal, living by 
liimself. There are very few used in 
the island either for military purposes 
or for riding, the expense of keeping 
them is so great ; they arc small, but 
are reekoneu stronger and more hardy 
than those on the continent, and are 
generally lietter tempered. The Cin- 
gakse, indeed, affect to say that their 
superiority is acknowledged by all 
otlier elephants, who salam to them as 
they pass. 

The new road from Colombo to 
Candy has been recently opened by Sir 
E. Barpes, and indeed is not yet quite 
completed. It is a noble work, and has 
be^y^xecuted with immense labour^ as 




Oie 

irhkh it pasM. Ouptain Dawson 
was three inoDths ul tracing the Itse* 
and firequentlT gSTe up the work in 
despair ; — he nad oAen to creep along 
ihe wds ct torrents^ to enable hia(||p 
make a&jrprpfpreai the mBmPm 

underwood with whidh the momUam 
are corered. The country is very un- 
healthy, and during the greater part of 
die year it is rcdkooed unsafe even to 
tram,throttgh it Before the road was 
mmed, it was a work of six or seven 
to go fh>in Colombo to Candy ; it 
"ihay now be done with case, haring 
relays of bornes, in one, and the daj^er 
of sleeping by the way is avoided, 'nie 
old road lay through the seven Cories, 
a distance ^ eighty-five miles, through 
a tract more open, but &r more un- 
healthy. It is sin^ar that it 'is not 
where the JungJIe is thickest that mala- 
ria most prevails, but Che hanks of rivers 
running swift and clear over a rocky 
bpttom are more liable to fever than 
any other places. In a valley, near the 
roadside, 1 saw a cobra gnar^a ; it is an 
animal of the litard kina, with a verv . 
long tail, so closely resembling an alii- i 
gator, that I at first mistook it for one, I 
and was surprised to see a herd of buf- : 
fhloes grazing peacefully round ^it. It 
b perlectly Mrmless, but if attacked 
will give a imm a severe blow with its 
tail. Sir Edward Barnes told me that 
its flesh is reckoned a delicacy in the 
West Indies. 






llntttt 
I tmoidiikaw 

Iherejiienlbc^ tibMdr ketihi^ 

richly or ui agiifcd whb goU* in- 
tended to reecama a crown, bo* hr 
wore like an old toilette pincushiom a 
white muslin body, wnh inuaesae 
deevea like ""rings, nraamenied with 
gtdd buttons, a diapeiy of g(^ 
musliiH a brood goM band round his 
waist, and, as rau k here marked by 
the qnanti^ as well as quali^ of their 
dress, he wore the finest muslin, swelled 
out round the hips by six or seven 
topette^ put on one above tlie other, 
which increasetl them to an immense 
circumference, while his hands were 
covered with rings of rubier, set in a 
circle of more than two inches in dia- 
tnHer. Sir EdwarxJ Barnes and the 
Bishop got out to meet him, and shake 
him by hands, and the former 

then brought him to me for tlw same 
ceremony. He was c'arritd in a dhewdie. 
richly omanH^nUd, and folh^n ed as to 
Oothu (’andy, where we dined and 
slept. 

For tiie latter part of the way we ha<l 
to ascend a steep hill amid mountain 
scenery ofgr^xit magri’hctnoe : the r\Kk\ 
on the snmmitH of the had ali 

the app<*araiic<r of and ik 

:l€‘eeption wwh, in one iri5TaiiOf*. singu- 
larly heighten^*fl by ibe einfuni-ctraK'* 

>f one of the rreep^^rs I meiuiouetl hav- 
ing thrown itsidf acn>ss a chasm, 
below the walls of the smaginarv f'or^ 
like a drawbridge, 'f'le- 


.At Warakapole, about half-way from 
Colombo, we were met by a very extra- 
ordinaiT personage, the second Adigar 
Candy, followed by a numermis re- 
tinue, and preceded by one man carry- 
ing a crooked stiver r<^ and by arudher 
w5h a long whip, which he cracked at 
times with great vehemence : this is 
considered a mark of dignity among the 
Candiatks. There are two ** Adigara,** 
or ministers, the first of whom is enti- 
tled to have nine, and the second seven, 
of Ihe^ whips cracked before him 
'#henev^ be goes out; but since our 
eoi^ of Hmr province their dignity 

^ bfur dimliaidbed, and they can no longer 
attbrd *0 imky'aftrihut^ 

TIffll man was very handsomely dtem^ 


the bills an* tr}drrvat+»ti whh 
; and indeed it is in fliCM* tu<^uii- 
tainous regions, I am t?>hh that tin- 
gntate^t quantity iss groWn, on meomn 
of the fticiiitkni they aftwl for irriga 
Uon. ^rhe fielcb in which it U : 
are dammed up, and fonn t> 
of U^rraci^s, the plant in each, pc*rhapM, 
l>eing in a different stage of gromK 
Sometimes the witter te mivtfyed flw a 
mile or two alm^ tin? idde of a moun^ 
fain, and it is Jet off from one terrucc to 
another, as tlu* state of tlie grain re 
quires it The yerfym of the yowng 
rice IS paitietdaily 

are rea% a bettsllM sur- 

rounded by aibd oontnuited with the 
magutiteetit mowtesii oeenety. The 
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E Miwtfi honker, dM not ptodnoe rice 
dticw^ ftr its own eemmoupim, rad a 
)d deal ii ratiiiiill 7 teported fttwii 
oral. 

1 haTe obserred that all the bridgw 
on this road which are fished arc 
oorered over, and fViniished with 
benches^ forming a kind of serai for the 
foot passenger ; a most humane plan in 
such a country as this. 

At Ootian Candjr we found sereral 
bungalows just built ; that allotted to 
us coTisisU^i of three good-si ated rooms, 
veniii(hi)u*d all n>uud, but the night was 
hot, aud we got little sleep. 

Srptemh*r 15. -The carriages and 
horsi's having Ihi'u sent on to cross llie 
river on rafts we folk^wtxi at a ver}^ 
early lumr in paLuupiius, and after 
j>as.sing it, immnunl tmr horses to ride 
op a long and hU*ep pass. 'Fhe road, 
which must Ime Iveii o<mstructed with 
ilnn^en^e lakmr, Minds up the side of a 
mountain fo\ered m itb thick jungle 
and iJiagniticent forest - tret's ; among 
tlie latter, tl»e elH»ni-trtv, the iron and 
the thief trees were pointed <m( to us; 
the former widi a tall, blu< k, slender 
stem sjx*! tod Mith uhite; the irmetrtH* 
black aiid hard, as its mime dcaioU's ; 
and the last, rising with a straight 
w kite >t<'iu to a great height, singularly 
contracted \sith the diH‘p >eniure jxnuul 
it : it In ars no liraneht‘s till tln^ vtTy 
top. wlun it thrnvisout a few’ irngnlur 
st,ig-''h;qH‘d hou^dis. A great deal of 
(he fauiitnr<- in 1 \ } Ion is i«adc‘ of 
as Melt as of the calamandt’r- 
tree, a few of wliieh wen* j)oinUHl out to 
Us, I ut, which is iM-a’oine s<'iirc<’ from 
the iniproviih Jit use fonuerly made of 
it. The thief-tree is g<Hxi for nothing 
but fuel, 'riuav were iniiny other 
'imietujh, but their native names have 
escajK'd ujy jnemory. These wo(hIs 
K wurm wit It monkeys of every sort, 
whieli we saw and heard in all direc- 
tion.v A small black monkey, a largttr 
one w ith a whiU‘ face, and a very amall 
ami pretty white one, are tJie mots 
common. 

Fn>m thi# jmrt <rf the road, Adam’s 
Peak, lying to the east, is visible ; it is 
the hitfhoit ttmunfaia in Ceylon, about 
Boito mi above the level Of the sea, and 
has seldom been aiaeiid9d» imt so moeh 
voiu XX. 



ftom ill as frtra Oa 
the late piatt ct tfae waoeti^ ^ 
qpiitepcrptaidlaihiri taro late 
ever, have been among the liir i 
turers, and got up by means 
and pulleys. The Mnsniimans ha!|^a 
tradition that Adam, wb^ drivsn 
<0 Paradise, alighted upon the Fte» 
and a mark, which bears a resemMaaieo 
to a human foot, is supposed to be Ibe 
impression made by him while expbit* 
iiig his crime, by sending on one Ibol 
till his sins were forgiven. 

About two-thirds of the way up this 
pass, called Kadooganarvon, we break* 
fasted in a spot of sinpdar and roman* 
tic beauty, of which f endeavoured to 
convey some idea in a sketch, but it is 
scenery to which only a very good oil- 
painting can do justice. We were here 
met !)y other Candians, of inferior rank 
to tijt* adigar, as denoted by their in- 
ferior nurular of petticoats, but with 
the same sort of costunie ; one named 
L(X)ko Ikiuda vras on horseback, and 
aeconipaniiHl us the remaining part of 
the w ay ; he was quite an ICastem dandy, 
rixie w ell, and was evidently proud of 
his horsc^manship, but his flowing gar- 
inejits were ill-adapted for riding. In 
tlie days of tlie Kings of Candy, horses 
were an appendage to royalty, and none 
w’cre *fuund in their t*»rritories save in 
tlu» royal stabh^s. After breakfast we 
ivmounfeil, and proceeded to the top of 
the pass, from w hence tiie view towards 
("aiHly was sujx^rb; hut the sun had 
npw Ixxui foj* some hours alxjve the 
horizon, and we were glad to get into 
the shelter of our carriages. Three 
miles farther we agjiin crossed a river 
in iKints ; the scenery in this valley had 
lost much of its inagnificrat character, 
but it was very pretty, dry, compara- 
tively free from jungle, and cultivad^ 
the river running over a bed of rook, 
and yet it is one of the most deadly 
s^xits in the neighbourhood during the 
unhealthy season. Near this place are 
tlie botanical gardens, which we hope 
to see on our return. On the oppostte 
bank we were met by the first adi|tt 
in great splendour, preceded by the 
silver rod, two men cracking thdr 
whips, and followed by a suwaxrea ^ 
music, and dancers ; mii cf 
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tiie«le|iliattts was kept at a distance, be- 
ing mao, as they termed it, meaning that 
he would imm^ately attack his compa- 
nioDS if sofiered to come near them. 

A Instance of three miles brought us 
tp Candy, surrounded by woody hilts 
some- two thousand feet high. The 
town is lar^r than I expected, tht 
streets broad and handsome, though 
at present onl^ formed by native 
houses. On this occasion they were 
lined with plantain-trees, bearing fruit, 
and decorated with dags and flowers, 
which |mye the town a very gay appear- 
ance. . iVe were met at its entrance by 
the principal European inhabitants, 
and mrove up to a small cluster of bun^ 
galow^ dignified by the name of the 
** Pavilion,'' being the residence of the 
jpyemor. The principal of these 
^ is a remarkably pretty room 
of a circular form,, connected with the 
others by covered walks, now beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers of various 
fRirts, especially that of the ureka, a 
sweet-scented palm. We were here in- 
troduced to the officers of the stiition, 
and then went to the house of Mr. 
Sawers, the collector of the district, 
who had aske<l us to be his guests dur- 
ing our stay in Candy. . 

The town of Candy is reckoiie^i 
b^lthy, as well as the country 
aboiit a mile round, beyond wiiieh tb< 
Europeans seldom extend their drives ; 
the river Malavigonga almost sur- 
rounds it; and the malaria, as I liavt* 


his door, which be supposed was a dog^ 
but the track throt^h his garden in the 
morning proved it to have been a 
** cheta7' or small leopard, llie royal 
tiger is not found in the island, but 
leopards, hyamas, jackals, and 
tiger-cats are numerous, besides elks, 
wild hogs, bufialoes deer, &e. &c. ; and 
near Jaffna, at the northern extremity, 
a large baboon is very common and 
fearless. An acquaintance of ours 
having, on one occasion, shot at a 
young one, the mother came Ixildly up 
and wrested the gun out of his hand 
without doing him any injuiy . The 
ouran-outang is unknown. 

Scplemln^r lo. — We were visited by 
all the European society of the city, 
and by many of tlie f’aiidian chiefs in 
their extraordinary state dresses; a 
drawing given me by Looko Banda, 
and done by himself, sliowuig a g<K»d 
deal of uncultivated genius, ivpre.^ents 
them in three difl'erent costumes, but, 
even in the undrt^ss, preso rting tlie 
same enormous o’ircumfeTence of hip 
as on state t>ceasions. 'I'lie Bishop liad 
a deputation of the Buddhist priests to 
wait iijX)n him, of various ages, and ail 
dressed in long y(*llow rolK•^, rlu ir sa- 
cred cohair, with ih** right arm and 
shoulder bare, and th xr leads ar^l 
ey<*brows cl(.*s<,dy shavtn. rv<u h' ig 
ago these holy men wveiid rait efiU-r a 
I njoia with a vvtamin, or look at 

j iu'r if they met ; re. a. 

however, ile-y are oof MJ Ncnspuh 


before obfterved, Is pemliariy felt on / and although the t Id* :- thr j .ti t}, 

the shores of rivers. I should thiiiTi, who m*med the principal, r toi t.vo 

however, that the great changes in the hLs e\rs toward-i ne , idn 
temperature must he utifriendly to at !TM%o\ei th lijunt! fan Hhir'i 

m^y constitutions; mul, indt‘ed, I they all carried, with mmdi eurtosjM, . 
liave since been told that puhnorutry l'hel'khop,hTineanKof:iuino*rpreie 
complaints are iVe<[uent Afh r in. I'x- held a long emiversation wuh them, 

iremely hot day, tlie night was eolfl and ascertained timt thi v were of fhv 


m lo make a good blan.kei, and sJi ep- 
illg with closed windows, vt^y desir- 
aifle, and even then 1 awoke chilly. 
The house we were in, a i(>w(‘r-rfx>rned 
ime, ^nds at the foot of a hill covereil 
wlthjungle, in which I Imard parrots, 
motikWa, and jungle- fowl ; it alwi 
abouiids with the smaller beaKt« of 
preyt and Mr. Sawera told me, tliat 
Ihe night before our arrival, he was 
bj aome animal ifcratching at 


same .M^ct with the Jams whose tent 
pies he had fmpiewliy vhited in v«i 
rhms part« of India, anti whh h he hs 1 
always the latfer h.td 

denittd thw identify^ llir senior prie t 
read, or rather chanted, a few nni 
of one of tiieiT iicicml Ucpoks; it* smmd 
it isi rather a pleaaittg langtuige, laji 
almost all their priaeipal wemia md in 
a burden of hum, hum, hutn, 
certainly^ bat cMcosiv^iy lediofui* 
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I have been much interested by an 
account I have just heard of a tribe of 
wild men, call^ the “Veddahs/* or 
hunters, who'live in the recesses of the 
forests; tliey are found in various 

S aris but are most numerous in the 
istrict of Vedahratte, from whence 
they derive their name, on the south- 
east side, towards Trincdmalee ; there 
are, it seems, two tril)es of these ik*o- 
ple, the village and the forest Veddah, 
but they profess to Ijold no intercourse 
with each oUier. Those of the forest 
live entirely by the chase and on fruits 
and never cultivate the ground ; they 
have no liabititioiis. but usually sleep 
under the trt*<‘s, and when alarmed 
climb them for safety; they use l>ow’s 
and arrows aial steal up dose* to their 
piine lK*fi>re they shoc^t : they track the 
animal, if only wounded, b}' its Mcxxl 
till tliey come snfliciently near to lake 
aim a scc4)iul time. As die foi-ests 
alnmnd with deer, <J^'c., th<*y live well, 
and some of the caste w ill iH casionally 
come dtAen into die villages to barter 
tJieir game for rice, iron, and doth ; 
their language is a dialci t of (lie Cin- 
palest\ riiey believe in evil spirits, 
but have no notion of a God, or of a 
state of future rewards and punish- 
nients, and consider it to be a matter 
of ]HTlVct iuditVi rt'iK'e whether they do 
e\il or goiHl. 'riie \inag(‘ ^\*ddahs 
lunc man> traits in common with their 
jtKtre brethren, but they live in 

hut>, :tJ«d eulti\ul<‘ the ground, though 
\ also M‘ek their principal subsist- 
eeee in the forests. In themselves 
tie \ iir<* u pe.u'eable trilw*, never com- 
Uieoeiiig. but tasily ]>n vailed on to 
to any insurrection, and, <lnring 
liif t'and'nm Mjver<*ig)ity, were fre- 
'giently emploved as mejrcemi^ry tnxips 
in eommoMous in the interior. Sir 
Ivlnard Harm s made an attempt to 
e.ivili/e tlie wiidi*r by l)avhig 

smuc‘ of them brought down into tlic 
plains ; giving them food, doilies, iScc.; 
h<- jilsti gave prices for the lujst shot 
among them with the bow and arrow, 
but they sddom hit the mark even at 
u mixlemtc distance ; their custom of 
stealing dose upon their prey lieibn? 
they nlhoot will aceinmt f;>r this. Al- 
thefic mm liked their treatment j 


so much as to be unwilling to return 
to their forests, no further good seems 
to have followed from the expeiiment. 

We took a very beautiful ride tWs 
evening, setting out by the borders of 
a small lake near the centre of the 
town, which is said in a great measure 
to occasion its salubrity ; it was formed 
out of a morass by the last king. A 
quarter of an hours ride brought us to 
one of the most magnificent and strik- 
ing views which I ever beheld; an 
immense amphitheatre lay before us, 
of which the boundaries were lofty 
mountains of every form, covered more 
than half-way to their summits with 
foliage; Doomberra Peak (its native 
name is Hoonisgirikaiidy), about six 
thousand feet high, lay partly buried 
in clouds ; tlie plain beneath us was 
like the most cultivated park scenery, 
with the river running over rocks 
through its centre; the only thing 
wanted to complete the picture, and 
which the eye sought in vain, was a 
vestige of human life: nothing but an 
occasional Hindoo temple was to be 
seen in places where noblemen's seats 
might well have stood. Natiye huts 
tJiere doubtless were ; for, l)esides that 
(he Candian district is populous, the 
coco-palm, of winch a few clumps were 
pointed them out : villages are 
miivei-sally marked by these trees, 
which arc not elsewhere common in 
the provinces ; but till one is close 
iqion them, the huts are not to be dis- 
tinguished from the surrounding jungle, 
so tliat the whole country icxiked like 
a glorious desert. The hanks of the 
river, along which we rode some dis- 
tance, are here, as elsewhere, (he most 
priHluctive of fever ; it is calhxi the 
“ (Candian fever/* and appears to lx? an 
intermittent, w hich arrives at its height 
on the eleventh day, and, like all others 
of the Ksort in a tropical climate, is liable 
to return at any period. Iky end the 
inountalns tlie country is even said to 
1>e more baneful and dangerous to tra- 
vel through; but, £h>m the want of 
roads, little intercourse is kept up fur- 
ther in the interior. We returned 
home long after the sun had set, which 
here is speedily followed by darkness,^ 
our road iUumiiuded by myriads of 

n 2 
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larger and more brilliant than 
anj which 1 have before seen in India; 
accustomed as I have now been for two 
years to these insects, I could not avoid 
a momentary start as they lit upon me, 
so perfectly do they resemble sparks of 
fire. The air, after very great heat, 
had cooled so rapidly as to make me 
glad to button up my habit ; but it was 
Tery delightful, and 1 have not often 
cnjwed a ride more. 

We dined in the king’s palace witli 
Mr. and Mrs. Downing. This is a 
very long low* building, at the extix‘- 
mity of the town, painted white, ;with 
Stone gateways ; its front e.\ tending 
nearly two hun(lre<i yards ; a hexago- 
nal building of two stories terminates 
it at one end, in which we were re- 
ceived; the rooms we saw are small 
and low, with curious grotes<tne figures 
carved on the walls. Here the monarch 
used to show himself in state to his | 
people, with a wife on either hand ; j 
for, though the Candian females of 
rank have seldom been seen by Euro- 
peans, they were n<it Ijefjre th(j con 
quest kept in seclusion. At the other 
end of the palace are the women’s apart- j 
ments. I 

The horrihle practice of female in- | 
ihnticide still prevails in some districts ; 
of the island ; in the last geruTul <‘en- j 
sns, taken in 1821, the number of males j 
exceeded by twenty th<Misand tliat <d’ 
•fepiales; in one district there wen,* to 
every hundred men but iifty-five wo- \ 
men, and in those parts where th<‘ j 
numbers were tajual, the |H)ptdx'ition i 
was almost exclusively Mu.ssulmuij> ! 
Tluf strange custom of one woman j 
having two, r>r even more, husknaU, ! 
and the consequent difficulty of marrj- | 
ing their daughtirs, in a (Country when* 
to live single is disgrac<Tul, S4*<‘in to be 
the causes of this uniialuraJ custom. 
An astrologer is consulU*d on the birth 
of a female child, and if he pronounces 
her to have lieen born under evil aus- 
pices, she is exposi^d alive in tlic wo<k1s 
to be destroyed by l)eastg of prey or by 
ants, generally, I was happy to hear, 
without the consent of the motiier. 

September 1 7. — We visited this raorn- 
some of the Buddhist temples ; the 
jpcihcipal one, which contains the re- 


cumbent figure of Buddh, is a square 
building, with sixteen pillars of ma- 
soniy' supporting the roof. The figure 
is of a colossiil size, about thirty feet ’ 
long, cut out of the rock, and there are 
several small figures placed round it, 
some in the common attitude of sitting 
with the K gs crossed, others .standing ; 
many of them are painU*d a bright 
yellow, and the ceiling and walls are 
also of the mn^t glaring colours ; strong 
smelling tlow ers w^ere, as usual, ranged 
as ail ottering lH*fore the image ; and in 
the same row with the snuiUer ones 
were placed two hells, the sacred sym- 
bol, covered up AMth great care. Al- 
though the priests touched tliem w ith 
reverence, they showed no reluctance 
to uncover them for our gratification. 

Adjoining this i> a srualU'r temple, 
enclosintf another image of Huddh. in 
the sitting posture, of liunian pro[,)or- 
tions, and carved with cott<i<ierable 
skill: the countemince i'* jdea>ii;g, with 
s(uiie re^emblanct* to the ('inguiese. 
Miijsy images surn»und him in relK'f ; 
one is of Siva, witii fair arms and liis 
usual attributes of tia- b-tu^ and the 
cobra (K* ca{.Kd](^ ; soiie* sur-* 

roiiisding tlie figure ol' lhai.lb \w.tild 
s*'em to pr«>ve a coiimet’e -I j b^ n h’.> 
Asorshlp and ti»'- lv.:\pbi;i»i ich'l.itrv. 
'fhe ('ingaK'"'e c».bmr the statues, 
their and e'i\e a | uj i! to t);o t \ ( 

which last eerrn.onv i- •! r.M< / - 
fer a ^uperi<ir da-greo » -f hoi a a.-di . 
done w ith muefi ii»vsoa \ o d O 

Some smiiiler beur» ^ of llinbih .t:* o : 'v 
noatlv i*x<'euU'il in b.a-s ‘ ’ i } ' 

iiuieed tjie luiti^e-J s,-, ;n toi,.;\ ■ t j 

markahle nilei,f Iwr car\ n.e. ^ i.‘, 

ing how \er\ few tie-jr of'|,or'e 
for in)p?'<A'ement <’an b ■. 

In another temple v, e voi* ?-!‘,ev ; 
w itli extriiordinar) re . ej eie e, oe 
lies <d' U)i(e taken out of K;fj:5 >ne, ij 
tomb at the time of (uir oecoj-. finu 
('andy, when all the rovuMoinlv Vicre 
brfikeii o{>4nrj, ami gold and 
considerable value Knmd. Tfu* e; ujo 
tery immediatoly adjeutiS tliis tempK ; 
the tornlm arv of atonic juieaidy enotigh 
Hculpturtfd, mid nmch li>jan.4 l»y the 
violence in torcing ibeut opt‘u; 

the kings' stand on 

sida»^ h Uttto to rcccmtiinmid 
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the spot except some noble peenul-trees 
overhanmng the tombs, whicn prove 
tlie royal Ikuiily tf> have been Hiiidt)os. 
The temples in Ondy are very nume- 
rons, as they M'ere c<>iisidtTi*<i indispen- 
Kible apixfiidages to great men’s houses : 
lights are kept burning in t!je greater 
number, and tin* heat, added to tlie 
strong jK^rfume of the flowers, makes it 
very' unpleasant to rt'iuain in tliem for 
more than a few minutes. The famous 
one containing the tooth of Huddh we 
hail not time to visit, hut we were shown 
a facsimile of the prcf'ioiLs relic, mon^ 
like a wild Ix^ast’s tusk tlian a human 
tov>th ; it is kept in a g\dil<*n cast', set 
with precious stom*s, and this is en- 
cIomhJ within f<uir <»(hers, all of gold 
and increasing in size, and all studdinl 
with jewils; no nlic was ever more 
suniptuouvl\ enshriiitni, or more devout- 
ly worshipped, AVhen weobUiined pos- 
se,ssioi2 of it, the ('’andians submitUHi 
ipiietl}- t*' our rule, KdieviTig that its 
owm^rs ha\e an undispiiUnl title to thi'ir 
crc>w n. 

Adjoining the lake, in the centre of 
tla* li>wo. !s a Buddhist culh*ge, where 
fort\ prtt'sis live under stric t diseipline, 
<*hietl% occupied in rc‘ligicnis duties and 
in teachmg: their luuises are of thelx'St 
sort iu (.’aiuly, of oru» story, with clay 
walls and tilrd, 'l^wo teiuph\s and a 
largv' nxMii for thc'ir nuvtingsare with- 
in the ei)closun» of the monastery, the 
nKvrof the latter (»f which is snpp>rtcd 
by iniinense pillars, each of a single 
Slone, near twenty ftvt liigh. From 
wiiliiii these* walls, which are closer to I 
Mr. Saw'ers’ house', the sounds of the 
fonv nau and gongs Ix'at in honour of 
tilt' idol are p<'r])etna!ly heard. 

But to n*turu to our rnorjiing’s ex- 
e\ir>>iou: fnuu the cemetery wc visited 
tiu i)ew‘ Mission Sidiiwd, just erwtc*d,on 
:i hill inuned lately opjxwite to it, under 
the can* of Mr. Browning, tile only 
TiiWionary at prmmt here; the Bishop 
heard vhechiltlren read and repeat their 
lc««on.s in English, Malabar, and Cin- 
galese; he waui excetnlinffly pleaaed 
with their progress, and with the esta- 
blkhiiK'nt nlU)gi*ther ; it waa, indeed, 
on intert*itUng aight ; the children 
looked happy, anxKnia to «ay their les- 
«c«aa^ end very ptood when they re- 


etdved commendation. There waa one 
little lK>y who particularly attracted my 
attention hy the eager w^ay in which, 
after the Bishop had exr.mined him, he 
brought his book to me. I could only 
understand the English, but this he 
n*ad fluently, and appeared to under- 
stand. The situation of the school is 
well chosen, ami very beautiful ; and 
the whole establishment the Bishop 
considered as well conducted and of 
great promise, "riiere are tw'o other 
schools, altogether containing from 
eighty-five to ninety children, which 
I was too much tired to accompany the 
Bishop to visit; he spoke favourably 
of both. 

In the evening we accompanied the 
governor to the tunnel which he has 
recently had cut through a hill of con- 
siderable height, over which the road 
was formerly carried from the feny 
into Candy. Its length is nearly five 
liiiiuirtd fivt, with sufficient height and 
width to admit of carriages passing 
through it. From thence we descended 
to the river, tlirough most beautiful 
scenery. It really is melancholy to 
stH* so lovely a country rendered almost 
uninhabitable during the greatest part 
of the year, in some places even to the 
natives, by the pestilential malaria. 
We passed the ruins of a small village, 
which an engineer officer told me was 
last year entirely dispt*opled by fever. 
He had built it for the accomracxiation 
of a gang of workmen, who were em- 
ploy^ in erecting a bridge ; and, on 
ins return, after a very short absence, 
desert, all its inhabitants 
having eiUier died, or fled to preserve 
their lives. Most of the workmen em- 
ployed by Government here are Caffrea. 
The first generation appear to stand 
the climate well, but their children are 
very liable to pulmonary affections. 
From the river we ascended by a path- 
way barely four feet wide, which led 
US a distance of two miles round the 
side of a hill till we emerged again on 
the great road leading to Cmombo. 
This ]Mth is cut through thick lungle, 
with river running dirough the val- 
ley, which is here very narrow, at a 
considerable depth below us. It was 
extremely beaulilhl, but the paaring 
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throQgh s<> thick a mass of foliage af- 
fected me towards the end of the ride 
with a feeling of sickness and suffoca- 
tion, which gave me a very good notion 
of what the country must he during 
the unhealthy season. Kepassing the 
tunnel. Sir Edward Barnes matle the 
Caffres set up a yell, which, reverl>e- 
rating against its roofs and sides, had 
a most savagt*, wild effect. Again we 
were lit home by fire-flies, and I saw a 
solitary glowworm, of a size and bril- 
liancy far exc^ding those of England: 
th^ are not common in India. 

We met a large party at the pa\irion 
in the evening. I'he Candian market 
is miserably supplied : poultry is nearly 
all imported from Goa and Co<diin ; 
sheep soon rot and die off in the luxu- 
riant pasture ; and l>cef, though in inoht 

E laces reckoned fine, is not always goo<l | 
ere. The woods supply them with 1 
venison and game of all sorts, but the i 
former is seldom fat. In the governors [ 
garden a few English vegetables are 
brought to some perfection, but, gene- 
rally speaking, even here they succeed 
ill ; and the top of the coco-palm is tlie 
only good indigenous one I have seen, 
and as this i.s very cost I the tree lK.'ing 
killed by cutting it oft, it of course is 
not common. 

We have seen a few of the tarj|y>t- 
palms, but not in blf)Ssoin ; the rircum- 
ference of a single leaf, of which tin 
fans I mentioned are made, is oftei 
from twenty-five to thirty feet. A 
branch of the blossom was brr>nght to 
me; it resembles that of th<; palm tribe 
in general, and is curious merely from 
the circumstance of the tre<‘ never 
flowering till it is fifty years obi, and 
immediately after, dying. 

September 18*, SntHiat/, -~V,iir\y this 
morning the Bishop held a ( Confirma- 
tion; there were seven native windi- 
dates and twenty Europeans; and he 
afterwards preached at the usual time 
of morning service. There is no 
church, but the hall of auditmee, where 


sight to see (Christian worship per- 
formed, and a Christian bbhop blessing 
his congregation, a part of which was 
native, in the very s{x>t where the most 
horrid cruelties were exercised not 
more tlian ten years ago. How little 
could such an event at tliat time have 
been contemplated I Evening service 
was perfonuetl hert» for the first time, 
and by the Bishop’s desire it is to be 
continued. Mr. IVrri ug, the Colonial 
chaplain, preached. The mission has 
bet‘11 established alxuit six years. 

After church, 1 nnle with Sir Edward 
Barnes to the Sfx>t w here the massacre 
of two hnndrid EnrojK-ans n>ok place, 
immediately U*fi»re the final coinpicst k 4' 
(andy. Major Davits, tlie ntHcvr com- 
manding the corj>s, had, on e\aeuatirig 
the town, a ineasurt* in itselt’, Sir I ’dward 
Barnes said, improper and unnecessary, 
stipulated that the men should U* ai- 
lowe<l to critss the rNmntry in safi'r% tf» 
Trincoinalee, and that the king shield 
pr(/\ide tlurii with lx>ats to pa>s the 
river. On arri\ int; at its border^, ho'w - 
ever, no boats vve re to U* St on, and it 
was then furth(*r on that the 

M)ldiers should la\ ib^wn thtir anus. 
''I'o thivS condition 
infatuated enoueh to (nu;"'ent. 

tlu-ir previous ooraiuci }ttu\ n hnn 

; ample reaM)U loMi^jRCt the g^'od t.e.th 
of goverameiit. 7 he re>nlt uus 
as might have l«*en :.inlje;[ att d ; ’];c 
men, with t hi' exet-prawi ot tw*,., v. h ? 

I escajM^d w ounded to Ti O5cont;d* . 
ail rnas,sacred. Major l^avn-’s 1,|; 
spared. fr< ;rji a kintl of tiojeeu ahh' ^ 
iiig, as In'ii^g the indiv idua! with w hi ni 
the treaty had Iweri mad^i* : hut h<‘ ' 
the remaiiaier id’ Iuh lite at Gan-iv. un- 
noticed by tht' iairopejuis, amh a*. 
ad<»pted the dress and ha hi is t>t' fiu* 
natives. .\ half-caste Mm «d' los 'tdl 
lives in ihv supporUd hy a 

pimsioii from govennutnt, A far^ie 
flat stone, elevated on IcsM-r mus, was 
shown me as the plac^* wlnuice ths king 
l><.»helfj the maiviiacre ; arsd a tree on the 


the Kings of Candy hfdd their courts, K|x>t whertr tlie negotiuTion held 
as used as such ; it is a long r<K>rii, of still bears tlie name of Major Da- 
which the wooden piiiai*s, having the vics’s tree.*' 

lotus carved on their capitals, are the On going to the Pavilion in the 
only ornamental ports remaining. It evening to dinijer, we found a 
iraa a most interesting and affecting bear, that had juit imn caught in me 
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north of the island, fastened before Uie 
door : it m us with a long whitish 

snout, but it was U)0 dark to examine 
it very minutely ; and as it was merely 
confine<i by a rope to a bush, wJiich l)ent 
w ith the stniggles it made to get loose, 
and roared and larked in a furious 
manner, I was not anxious to l)ecome 
more closely acMpiaiuted with it. 

Our acquaintance, L<K)ko Itanda, 
generally accompanied us on our even- 
ing rides : he w as very anxious to in- 
tnHluce his wi\es and daughters to me, 
and I w as quiu* as much si) U) stH.‘ them ; 
but iny time had so constantly 

occupied from the iiu>mcnt of my ar- 
rival, that I was obliged to leave C'andy 
wiiijtuit visiting them. Our departure 
Px>k place early in tht* morning of the 
lyth. W'e r<Kle to the Ikitaiiical (har- 
dens, the mountains to the e:ist alTord- 
iug ‘shelter fnun the sun lor sonte hours 
after in* i> risen. I saw' some very 
curious pl:nit-N among (Others the An- 
niitt<^ shruli, uiiieh .‘:t:»ins the fingiT 
a bright on bruising it. and is 

used a> a d\e by the natives ; a sfx'cies 
of air plant, >« hieh has no r(M)t, nor any 
visible means of obtaitiing nourishment., 
atnl rtsjuires to nu‘n‘ly susjxmdetl in 
tile o{>en air, sheltered tnun the sun : 
wlien planit^b or fre<juenlly watered, 
it dies, d in* s^Hadmen I saw' had a 
small )>r<»vin sw et‘t-sei*nUal l>l()SSom, 
and looked tjuite hi'altJiy. These gar- 
dt'n'^ art^ om1> in their infancvl' but very 
tiourishing. The death of tfieir super- 
intendenU Mr. Mmni, has, for tlie prt?- 
sent. {^uf a sfcqi to their improvement; 
the situation i.s U*antiful, hut Ixdng 
n<Mr th<' rivar. Is not healthy. At 
Ootiau <' uuly we again slept, and rid- 
inu liall\ jion*,. hrtakfa.stiHl at Vean- 
pMtde, and .arrived at St. Sid>astian’» in 
u hea\> storm of thunder and rain, 
alKint fjvi* o’clock in the evening of the 
‘joth. W e had the happiness of find- 
ing Kmily perfectly well, and of re- 
ceiving gyxKi accounts of Harriet. We 
iKith tif us imjoyetl the excursion ex- 
tremely, ami only wished for time to 
Imvt? wen more of the beauties of this 
lovely island. 

1 wiui much struck with the almost to- 
tal atisenceof small birds in the interior, 
li is supposed that serpeuti, with whiidt 


I tiie island alxiuuds, destroy the egpi : 
I some destructive agent of this kind 
there must be, in a place peculiarly 
adapted for their increase; and this, 
certainly, seems the most obvious. I 
saw' parrots of various sorts, pigeons, 
cranes, and heard jungle-fowls and 
pheasants. Pea-fowls abound in the 
inU'rior, and the honey-bird, which 
points out where the Ik^cs have built 
their combs, is found here. There are 
only four snakes ascertainixl to be 
poisonous ; the cobra de capello is the 
most common, but its bite is not so cer- 
tainly fatal as that of the tic polonga, 
which destroys life in a few minutes. 
Thi^se are fortunately scarce ; experi- 
ments have been frequently made on the 
subtlety of its poison ; the first bite will 
kill a fowl in less than a minute, but 
frt^ipient repetitions seem to destroy its 
forcc\ and very considerable provoca- 
tion is reejuired to make the animal 
bite, as if it was sensible its power of 
injury was weakened, or even quite 
lost. 1 had a specimen given me 
an oftic<*r at a small station between 
Ootian Candy and Kadoogamarvon 
ihiss ; it was a young one, and had not 
attaine<l the ordinary sire of between 
four and five feet. Its head was nearly 
triangular, the lack of it grey, ana 
under the throat a light yellow. The 
back was regularly spotted with brown, 
and the tail short and tapering. It is 
at all times indolent, and will not at- 
tack unless it is irritated. The boa 
constrictor is occasionally found of the 
enormous length of thirty feet. The 
bite is not poisonous, but its size ren- 
tiers it extremely formidable, though 
the stories of its attacking so large an 
animal as a buffalo, or even a cheta, 
scM^m quite untrue : it preys upon goats, 
fowls, and the smaller game. Alli^ 
gators, of a very large size, are nume- 
Hx>u8 in the rivers, llie dying leech, 
which I never heard of before, is very 
common in the jungles In the interior : 
and the native troc^ on their march to 
C5andy , suffered very severely from their 
bites, occasionally even to the loss of 
life or limb : their legs were covered 
with them, and streamed with blood. 

I saw one of these animals on a horse^s 
leg; it is much smaller than the con;^ 
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mon leech ; the hurvesl ie^ whm si rest, 
ooi more tism half an inch long, and 
may be extended till it becomes as thin 
ua fine string. The smaller ones are 
Tery minute; they possess the power 
of springing, by means of a filament, 
to a considerable distance, and are Tery 
annoying to cattle and horses. There 
are also large black scorpions, lizards, 
cameleons, &c., &c., and an astonishing 
variety of insects, with winch we are, 
as yet, but imperfectly acquainted. 
The most curious of these are the leaf- 
insects, which assume the shape, size, 
and general appearance of the leaf on 
which they feed so exactly, that it is 
only on examination one becomes 
aware of their real character. I saw 
several, but the most extraordinary 
was (me which lived on a thorny plant, 
the body of which resembled a stick, 
and was covered with, thorns, like the 
shrub. I have bad ieveral of these 
given me, together with a black scor- 
pion, and some other insects in spirits, 
which I hope some day or other to 
take home ; and I have also collected 
and dried as many fiowers as came 
within my reach. 

The precious stones, for which 
Ceylon is famous, are reckoned less 
valuable than those of the western con- 
tineiit. The emerald is, pertiaps, the 
only one not fcmnd in the ishind ; the 
amethyst is the most common ; and on 
' tbe old road to Candy, through the 
Seven Cories, large pieces are often 
struck out by horwis' h(X)f8, but they 
are seldom found without a flaw. The 
cat's-eye and the sapphire, when of a 
large size, are beautiful and very valu- 
able: the topaz, ruby, tormaline, clta- 
mond, and various others, are also 
ibund in most abundance in the dis- 
trict of Matora^ A kind Jriend has 
procured me sp^ifnsns 6t lul in their 
rooj^ state, which 1 coosider a valu- 
able ac(joi8ition« The cinnamon-stone 
is, I belUye, peculiar to Ceylon, and is 
probably so called from its colour re- 
sembling that of the cinnamon leaf on 
its first appearance. The natives set 
them with great neatne^ and with 
means apparently very inadequate to 
the work. The fruits seem to me very 
much the same as 4tose of India* ifrilh 
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Uie addition of the mangosteen, but this 
is now out of season. 

September 23.— We left Colombo* 
early this mondog in the govenioris 
carri^e, having bid adieu the preceding 
evening to him and Lady Barnes, which 

* The following address from the ttetiug 
Archdeacon and (‘ler^y of Colom^K) was sent 
to the Bishop previous to his leuvittff (.'o* 
lombo. 

** To the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. 

“ May it please your I^ordsUip, 

“ We, the acting Archdeacon and of 

thisarclMleaconr), acknowledge with thankful- 
ness the licnctits we have receive*! from \t)ur 
I.ordship's visitation of this part of v«»ur dirv 
cese. VVe ascril)e it to the rather of hjhts, 
from whom every ifinxl an<l every perfect j/jl't 
cometh,that yotir Lonlshiphxs l»een m-iiietlis 
chosen instrument, as we trust, for prono^tjn.? 
the spiritual Ixrneflt as well of th»* cu'r«»> over 
whom He has appointed >ou overneer, as of 
all orders of men wiio ha^e com»* wjttnnihf* 
sphe*re of your lA>r<lship's irjtlu^'ncp. 

** \VV fpel i? nefes.varv, mv l-onl, to ren’rair* 
the full utterarjr.* r>f t,ur on 'In'* (»- '’.i- 

sion, hot w#* must }-»‘ allow imi *o t xpr* -•'» 

o*jr ardi-nt hope-s that V'Oir p(‘v, 

voor an w **an*'»l r*Ml, v <*ur rnl .cio is c-oTii^'U, 
and yourmos^ conciliatory kindriC", n'.a;. 
pr^luci^d in dc.irc's, not co 

pre-ss forwanl ourseivcs aiso in our Ic.'tiV 
tion. 

'Hm eT>conm;'crrient we hav#* 
rived from >our T.or^l'ihip s pr» anu. ..*- 

us tends to <nir hAU*i\. In 

the consciouincsi tlia^, hv ♦'iic „;raci' 
derice of our heav»'nly r, wo . 

lively and inrljv idualh, rh* san f and 

alfecdonat*' w>uunelior, sr.il iu . 

tie that connects u« wirh. \oir l,r>r»h’i ,, s-, r 
feel more than ever that we ci.o 
fwrurera ?ahcvi 

U'ar one ano* hers burden^, au*i *.> p,- , 
one anotlter to love and to I'twwl v 

In cottcluAion, mv f.r>rti, we rha* c 

great ?4l»epherd aud ih-^hop of oot nr*, 

still more richly endow ymi with Hi* T.b, 

grace, strengtheiung you 

which he has c^lhf! you, prolt^uijin..,' otiir v;* 
luahle life fur the etvni of I(js (*hurr!t and 
people, and at length, afti-r having hnii.n.r d 
you a« Ilia servant Uf gather iub> IL* f*dd 
great nomhctii from among rlnew* rjiiH«*rn tsn 
tiona, may give you, h>g*?M4er with Uu m, » 
atnmdimt entrance inU» Hi« heaveniv 
dom. 

” JAirea M, IS. Ot.iBWr«, Act^ ArcMci*<''on . 
It, GanraTiM, Colon Ul Oiaphiju. 

A. Aitwovn, Ctdoftial (Chaplain* 

J. li. 1>. FiAtttriMt. (Zinnia) Chaplain. 
SAMVZti LAWIsniri£,(Tharci> Minwionwry. 
ioesvii Omreh Mistionary. 

C. Pavio, Colonial CbaplAin. 

Colombo, 
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we «iid with much regret, for we have 
received great aud invariable kindn^ 
from bath ; indeed, the hospitality 
which we have met with from the so- 
ciety of (>)lombo in general has been 
very gratifying : and we look forwartl 
with pleasure to a renewal of our 
visit, V hicJi we hope to effect for a 
short iH^‘ri<Kl iu*xt year, if the season 
slumld }>e favourable for a voyage to 
Jaffna, wlhcli tin* liishop purposes visit- 
ing from the coast. 

At Faltura \\ e again were driven by 
Mr. Ihxijiev to i'altiira, where, in a 
very prt*ttv bungalow. Ixdonging to 
Mr.’ I ,a\anl, coininanding a lK*auliful 
view of the river and the sea, we break- 
fasttni. The rivers in CV\lon are very 
seltloin navigable far iiiiand : during 
tlie dry season there is not a sutfieient 
depth of water, and in the rains they 
rise so nipidly from the niouiitaiii tor- 
rents, tlrat if is tiaiigerous to venture ou 
tliem, (hi near foloiuln), we 

were told that some hundred llat-bot- 
toine<i Nvats were in(H>reil for (he pur- 
]>osi* of fi^bing. in \\ hieh large families 
rt‘>ided. who had no other dwellings; 
all the riv<‘rs and lakes, as well as the 
sen, al»ound with fish. We spent some 
hours very agnvaid> with Mr. Layjml, 
tat our nlhn with Mr and Mrs, Ih)d- 
ney, and thtui proei^eded to Hen Totte, 
vrheiv we again |v;\.sseil the night. 

SffUrni^tr 24. lauig Ixfore day- 
break we wen* on our way to Hadda- 
garne. At AmblangtKhle we break- 
fasted, and at Kennery left the luaiu 
roath and wi^tind ihriuigh very narrow 
paths, jokI ovi'F broken bridges, scarcely 
P'.issjifde e\en to a paliuu{uin, across a 
llat swampv country, till we arrived 
at the first river which we had crossetl 
on leaving Gaile, bntwmie miles higher 
nje "fhc country then iu»prt»vea into 
gn at lH*auty. and at the end of almui 
two miles we came withia sight of a 
cintreh on the summit of a hill, with 
llu* houKc of <me of tilts missionaries, 
Mr. Mayor,. imiucdiaUsly adjoining it, 
and that of Mr. Ward on another emi- 
nence vUm to it, forming altogfsther a 
lamlsaiiMi of singular and mteirestitm 
l)oauty. We ascended by a steep rciiia 
to Mr. Mayor’s, where we found the 
of the two inxssioaaries, and 


some of our friends from Gaile, await* 
ing our arrival. At the foot of this 
hill, the river we had reotmtly crossed 
winds tlirough what has the appear* 
ance of a richly-dressed lawn, while all 
around rise mountains, one al>ove the 
oilier, to a considerable height, and in 
an endless variety of sliajx. On oar 
right was the church, a very pretty 
building, and behind us stood Mr. 
Ward’s house. The whole scene was 
fieeuHarly interesting. Here we found 
two very young men, with their wives 
and children, separated from all Eu- 
rop(*an society by many miles of coun- 
try impassable, save in two directions, 
even to palanquins, devoting them- 
Rtdves entirely to the service of their 
Maker, in spreading his relimon among 
liie heathen, and in the education of 
tlieir families. The tw o families, indeed, 
seem to form but gme household, living 
together in Christian' fellowship, and 
with no other ()bjec‘t hut to serve their 
God, and do their duty to their neigh- 
bour. 1 have seldom lieen more grati- 
fied, 1 may say affected, than by this 
sight. I am aware how strong a pre- 
judice there existe in nianv quarters to 
missions in guieral, but I felt that if 
one of their strongest opponents could 
have witnessed what 1 tJien did, and 
could have informed himself of the 
real go<xi that is doinp (not here alone, 
but by the other missionaries in the 
island) by the silent, judicious, and 
unwearied lalKiurs of these g<XHi men, 
his opposition must have ceased. Mr, 
Mayor, wdio is son to our neighbour at 
Shawdmry, was originally brought up 
in the medical line, and jiassed a very 
gtXHl examination ; his surgical and 
nuHiical knowledge are invaluable to 
himself and his neighliours, so far re- 
iiioveu as itiey are nom all assistance ; 
and even during llie short time we 
were his guests, we fbund their use in 
a sudden attack our little girl hiid« 
brought ou by fktigue and over-exer- 
tion. 

Septemder 25, Sunday . — The Bishop 
consecrated the church and afferwards 
the burial-ground this morning: almoiit 
aU the European residents fVom Gaile 
and a great number of natives were aa* 
sembl^ to witness this ceremoiqr; and^ 
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1 thinks the peculiar circuiUvStances 
under Trhich it was performed must 
have rendered it highly interesting to 
the greater mrt of the congre^tion ; 
at least, if I may judge of their feel- 
ings by my own. The Bishop preached, 
and in the afternoon confirmed thirteen 
persons, all of whom, save three, were 
Cingalese ; making, together with five 
who had been previously confirmed at 
Galle, fifteen recently converted natives 
in this mission, four of whom received 
the Sacrament. 

In the evening the Bishop examineil 
some of the scholars, and heard them 
read and construe a chapter of the 
New Testament from English into Cin- 
g^ese. This station has been esta- 
blished six years, and if the lives of 
the missionaries are spared^ there is 
every reasonable hope, with God’s 
blessing, of its being productive of ex- 
tensive good. 

September 26. — We left Baddagame 
in palanquins, along the banks of the 
river, which was too much swollen by 
heavy rains, lately fallen, to admit of 
our ^bing in boats; indeed the track 
was m some parts covered with wat«*r, 
so deep that it nearly entered my pa- 
lanqnin, and wa.s very fatiguing to tiie 
poor bearers. In the afternoon w«* ar- 
rived at Galle, and resumed our former 
apartments at Mr, Sansoni's. 

In the expectation <if being abb' to 
sail to-morrow, the iii.shop set ofT imme- 
diately to visit Mrs. GisU^rne’s .scho<»l. 
My poor little girl was still sutTering 
under the effects of her recent attack 
at Baddagame, which prevented rnv 
accompanying him ; this 1 very iriucfi 
regretted, when, on his r<^tnrn, he gave 
me an accxjunt of the estahrishiiu’nt, 
which had pleased him very nmch, 
and which reflected great credit on 
Mrs. Gisborne's good and good 

management. 

We were detained two dajs at Galle 
hy unfavourable winds, for it impos- 
sible to leave the harbour unJe^s it 
blowfi from a parti enlar <^uartor. 

Early in the moniing of the 29 th we 

re-ombarked, otir party Ixdng axig- 

xueuted by a son of Mr. I.>ayarirs, and 
&ne of Csipi&m Dntmrgli^s (the com- 
mandant at Galle), the latter of whom 
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was on his way to Bishop's College, as 
one of the new students. 

Our visit to Ceylon has afforded us 
very great pleasure and interest, from 
its agreeable society, the beauty of its 
scenery, its curiosities, and, far above 
all, from the religious state of the na- 
tive inhabitants. I have heard it said, 
that the niimlxjr of Christians on the 
coast, and amongst our settlements, do 
not fall far short of half a million ; 
very many of these*, undoubtedly, are 
merely nominally such, who have no 
objection to attend our church, and 
even would, if they were allowed, par- 
take without scmple in Jier rites ; and 
then, pt*rhaps, the same evening, olb‘r 
a propitiatory sacrifice to the de\il! 
Still, the nnmlH*r of real Christians is 
very considt'rahlc : the congregations 
in the native churches are g<sxl ; and 
the numbers who came for oonfinnu- 
lion (none were, of c<jiirse, adinittetl 
<if whose fitness ilieir ministers Wiu\‘ 
not well coiuinced) was extreiorly 
gratifying. J think the Hishop cou- 
finned al)Ove three huiidi * d. 

7'he(’h«irch Missionaiy has 

four stations, -Neliore, Ihid'la^iaTiie, 

( ’otta. and ( 'andy, sufiplied at presmt 

with hiif six inissiunarit's • its 

funds sufficient, tle^re would, pc that.-, 
Ih_* no limits to w h'n h it-- Ivenefi# nd 
effects TTiigfit not ext, rai ■ i-uf ihi* .-larul 
is r/K) jK>or t«» do rimeh rhr !f, arid 
rrm^t mainly <lejMo«d on Os ft a mI-. at 
horm* fia* a>sistanee. rvnw in 

coii'-iileruhle force, hut ii i-. jrt i iuip--, 
iijor*' ]>olitieaI thar! v* i’je.to. < 
d'hat of th<* {'hafiejs I a.Irtatly 

tmudioned : ihi're is aia-Mu r. r r, 
<'alled hhodet-'/’ who. .- c, 

originally deniadrd tdr < ^Oovg 
their W omen ar«- fhn m n-i it f > a lari/** 
proiKjrtion of the C)n^aie_><c are Imw - 
ever, on an etpialitv in 
and have no ohjiieliou to ,c.iy 

liberal profmioji- At (land) tlu' po.. 
pulfttion is Kcrupulou^ily divided mfo 
castefi, which incltiiic all th<' (hihurn! 

rjVttlcH 0.1x1 , 1>UI dK-r.- tl- out-i 

qiiith exehuled from Jiil iiib>r. 
cottCBc wiiU tbvir country luviu The 
name 1 have forgotum, hut I was told 

that they; livtil in the det»p*si misery, 
ftom wmeh no good btdiavmur on tlieir 
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part could inise them. On meeting a 
Caiuliau of any rank they are forced 
to pay hirfi the same reverence that 
this last would do to his king. 

The worship of l^nddh is the pre- 
vailing religion in C'andy, as well as in 
other parts of the island, and there are 
also among the Candians some nominal 
Christians, who use his doctrines as a 
cliarrii against evil spirits ; this pro- 
vince has, however, been for too short 
a time under Christian government to 
expect any very coiLsiderable effects 
from our intercourse with its natives. 

The Candians are a mucli handsomer 
and finer ract* than the Cingalese, the 
lattt r of horn are short and slightly 
made, with omuiWnances a good deal 
n^'inbliiig the injages of J^uddh. In 
our journey to ('imdy 1 waa much 
ph ased \Mth the readiness and zeal 
with which the im*n uscnl to push the 
carriag(‘s uj> the steep hills, or hold 
them imek in their descent. On the 
coa>t there is a great mixture of inha- 
bitant^, tie>ceiulauls of the Dutch and 
rortugues<- as well as Malays, and 
iuan\ otluTs from the continent. 'Hiere 
are Mussulmans and llin(hK)S in all 
]iarts, I'Ut no great projKirtion of the 
hlHer. 

The elnniite on the south and s<mth- 
i M of is particular!} fine f<»r a 
ti. juca! eomiirv : tin* thennometer at 


Colombo ranges from 75 *^ to 86® or 
87s seldom exceeding the latter, though 
so near the line. This is partly to be 
attributed to the constant sea-breezes, 
and partly to its sharing m the winds 
and rains of the two moiSoons which 
blow at different periods on the Mala- 
bar and Coromandel coasts. It is not 
generally injurious to European consti- 
tutions either there or to the north; 
and 1 have seen several individuals, 
apparently in the enjoyment of health, 
though without colour, who have never 
l>een out of the island. Last year 
C-eylon suffered from sickness, in com- 
mon with all India, very severely, 
which only ceased when the rains set 
in, they having been preceded by an 
unusual drought 

Sir Edward Barnes interests himself 
much in the improvement of the na- 
tives ; the roads which he is making 
must contribute essentially to their 
prosperity and comfort, and he is at- 
tempting to introduce among them the 
sysu*m of entail ; at present property is 
subdivideil into the minutest portions, 
even to the coco-tree, the 154th part 
of one of which I have seen advertised 
for sale. While this custom, with that 
of forced labour, lasts, the island must 
iKi jHX>r ; in fact, glorious as it is by 
nature, it has as yet had very few of 
the advantages of civilization. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CAXCUTTA TO SADRAS. 

Voyaj^ — Invalid OARcpts and Soldiers from Rangoon — Catamaran* — Madras— S<'hooU —Native 
Christians — Visit to Prince Azeem Khan — Sir Thomas Munro — St. I'liomas s Mount - 
Maha-Balipoor — Sadras . 


January 30, 1820. — I again left, with 
a heavy heart, my dear wife and chil- 
dren, for the visitation of Madras and 
the south of India, f was accompa- 
nied by my chaplain, Mr. Robinson, 
and went down by boat to Fultah, a 
village alx)ut twenty-five miles from 
Calcutta, where is a good tavern kept 
bjr a Dutch native of Chinsurah. The 
village is large and populous ; the greater 
part of the people are engage<i either 
in rearing stock for the ships at Dia- 
mond Harbour, or in making straw 
hats, and other trifling articles, for 
strangers passing itp and down the 
river. The surrminrling country is 
like all the rest of lower Ilengal, green, 
perfectly level, overflowed annually by 
the river, and distributed in rice-fields, 
scattered in patches amid almost inter- 
minable grove* of fmit-trees and palms. 
We found it much c<x}Ier than Cal- 
cutta, knd les.s infested with nios^uUoi*s ; 
but during the greater part of tin* year 
both this place and all the country 
round Diamond Harbour, and thence 
towards the sea, is intensely unwhole- 
some. Wer.e it otherwise, this would 
be a good place fpr a missionary, and 
has b^n thought of for that purpose. 
The population of the whole neigh ^ur- 
hood appears to swarm like an ant-hill, 
but they are all cottagers ; no traces of 
even moderate wealth appear among 
them, though their dwellings are cleAn, 
and their poverty, to a person ac- 
quainted with the few and sfipjle wants 
St this climate, docs not se^ abject. 
Perhaps they do not fare the worse for 
having the of their zemindars 

uon-resident 


F^^hruarif 2. — Having receiv**il our 
summons the pn*ceding evening, ami 
the wind now blowing pleasantly froiri 
the nortJi, we pnx’eedtHl down the noble 
Ganges, which is here. I should aj>pre- 
heiui, eight mile.s at least in hrea<ltli. 
following the ship to a cre^'k ealk^ti 
narakatalhih, a little l)»‘K>w and 

diverging from the (iaiigc-s into the 
Sumlerlmmls. 

While anchored at Sangnr on 

the 4th. the su am - ve?,s* 1 KrtterpriM' 
pas.s<.-<i ns. with divpat<dje> from I’roine. 
and bringing tlie uriwelcomt* intehi- 
genee, though somewhat n-iit^ved by 
the new.-^ of a victor}, that hostiliiieS 
had recommenced with the Huruu'^c. 

Snnda^ff Frffruanj o. \Vr pr<v.‘rt‘dt d 
to the Si'mdheads, and the 

pih>t. 1 was gliul to burn froUi idm 
that a px)r man, wiio had us 

up the river, arid got uiiMT.ihlv dtiiuk 
on that occasiort. IioaI Uuui gn-.til} 
pre.sse<i by soino g«XKl advi‘»* 1 had 
given him. iUi<i Jiad siut rfunaiiu d a 
water-drinker. I wish iii\ coun- 

sids were always e^piaUv sueces.sfiil ! 

Our voyage to Madras was tcduuj'^. 
and not over-pleasant ; we had » steady 
and, for this a mo^t unusual 

south-west wind, from th<* timt' the 
pilot left tisdown to fehrtian/ when 
we with difficulty reacdu4 the rftads. 
The Hu**ofali Merchant had a v{'r> liru^ 
ajid orderly crew of Hritish 
without a single I>a»car. "idicre w<*nr* 
also thirty miserable in’valid fxddierfi, 
with some winnen and children, going 
back, with broken health and depraved 
habi^ either to England, or, which 
seemed most probable with Humy of 
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theni» to die at sea. These poor peopl 
were, apparently, attentive to what Mr 
Kohinson and I read and prayed, am" 
we took it by turns to visit them onc< 
a day. We were not, however, abb 
to fiutU^r oursidvc»s that the impression 
matle was at ail dei^p, and the women, 
in particular, seeniiHl incorrigible in 
their drunkenness, though one of them, 
who was actually and hojH.dcssly dying 
from this cause, w as a Ihieut talker on 
religious matters, and had Innui, she 
told us, religiously t^siucated, and, whilt 
in Kngland. a coii^tant memln'r of Mr. 
Howland Hill’s ctuigregatioii. 

Nothing can W* niorc foolish, or in 
its etfeeis more |M*rnicious, f])an tin 
inartner in whicli spirits art‘ (li‘‘trihufed 
to KuiojK'an tKK‘ps in Imlia. Karly 
e\tM) inoniing a pint of fi<Ty, coarse, 
nmiiiuied rnm is gi^en to every man 
and half that oyiantity tot‘\iT\ woiiian ; 
Thi.s the r part the new comers 

abhor in tlu* first instance, or would, at 
all e^el;T^, if lett to tllelUsilvi'S, mix 
witl) viatcr. Tlie ridicule of their sea- 
soju d eompaiiloiis, how e'ter, deters them 
from ilo j'g s<>, and a hahit of the worst 
kind of int* ntperaiice is ac<piired in a 
t’rw werk*-, uutn* fatal to iheanuN than 
fjio sv’«ot<is of the the clijuate 

<i!’ ihr litiniit M'. If half the «piuutity 
ot spirit, well watered, were gd\<n at a 
sho!*' soa.suiiablr hour, and, to c<nnpen- 
s.iio for ihv' loss (»f the rest, a cup of 
(ooip < oiho allowat! t(‘ each man <'\ery 
.!.o: iuta» w<‘uld be <jnil<‘ as w<'l] 

i if i < d. .:i;d both tla ir iKnlies and s<mlh 
pws, )x.,i tioin inan\ dveadl'ui evils, 
t *■ on* ( W ilhains, of the “ Queen \s 
<>wit, ' whom we met at }b»mba>, lum 
f'ied ilfis experiment with mtu’li sue- 
ees-.. and it nupht, w ith a Ultlo resolu- 
tion, be uiiiversal thronglnmt the army. 

1 )u' >oni;g sailors were, many of 
tlnaii, ^^'^y att<*ntivt» and deV'out when 
we\}Mle»l (he soldiers. On WtmdayB, 
iiuh’ed. j»|( tite ertnv were decent ami 
oi’derly iti tlieir attendance on Divine 
Ser\ice, and the passengers, though a 
h*'t little less motley than the crew% 
evinced much readiness to join in fkmily 
prayer every evening, I'bcro wait much 
gru?vous distrt^ on board. Two ofh- 
from Rangoon and Arracan, lioth 
gentlemanly young men, the one wasted 


by fever to a living skeleton, without 
use of his legs or arms, carried up and 
down the ladder to and from table, hia 
eyes almost glazed, and his voice feeble 
and hollow; the other, who was par- 
ticularly intelligent and gcKxi -tempered, 
and had the traces of much strength 
and manly l)eaiJty, was covered from 
head to foot w ith ulcers, some v.f which 
rt^aohed (piite to his hones. Hoth these, 
as w ell as a third, w ho was killing him- 
self with dram-d nuking, were going 
home for tlieir health, tliough the sur- 
geon of the ship expix-ssed great fears 
that all three would share the fate of 
a poor baby w ho died on board, and find 
tlu ir graves Udbre they n^aehed Eurt^pe. 

Two of the female passt^ngers were 
:»lso objects of considerable pity; the 
tirst being a voung widow', whose hus- 
band, a small indigo planter, had failed 
u l)usiness, and destroyexl himself, and 
who was now* going home, with her 
•hild, to live on the charity of some 
.K>or relations. The other, a wretched 
•razy girl, also in an humble rank of 
ife, who liad fallen in love witli a man 
n a inoi*e (li'vatixl station, and who 
lad since hardly spoken at all, but 
.-•ontiimed crying all day long. 

On the whole, what 1 saw and heard 
m board the Hussorah Mercliant was 
u)f calcukiteil to make my voyage one 
f pl{‘asnre, even if 1 had felt less keenly 
iiy se|>}iration at Calcutta. It was a 
oinfort to me, liowever, witli regard to 
Ids. (hat the officers on board, who 
.ere all well accpiainted with Madras 
nd the south of India, coincided iif 
•pinion with what we had l)een pre- 
ioiisly told, that it would In? highly 
mj>ro]?er for either women or children 
:> travel there at this season of the 
ear. 

Our first view of tlie coast of Coro- 
loiulel WHS of some low craggy hills 
ear Pulicat, at some little distance in- 
and. Madras itself is on a level beach, 
laviug these hills ci^ht or ten miles 
o the north, and the insulated rock of 
it. Thomas about the same distance 
outhward. The buildings and fort, 
awards ^ sea, are handsome, tliough 
ot large, anti grievously deficiei^t In 
shade; the view, however, from the 
oads, and on landing, is very pretty. 
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The masuli-boats (which first wore] 
is merely a corruption of ‘‘muchli/' 
fish) have been often described, and. 
except that they are sewed together with 
coco-nut twine, instead of being fastened 
with nails, they very much rcsembl 
the high deep charcoal-boats which are 
frequently seen on the Ganges. The 
catamarans, however, I found I had no 
idea of till I saw them. They are 
each composed of three coco-tree logs 
lashed together, and big enough to 
carry one, or, at most, two persons. 
In one of these a small sail is fixed, 
like those used in Ceylon, and the na- 
vigator steers with a little paddle ; the 
float itself is almost entirely sunk in 
the water, so that the effect is very sin- 
gular, of a sail sweeping along the sur- 
face with a man behind it, atid appa^ 
rently nothing to support them. Those 
which have no sails are, c<)nse<[uently, 
invisible, and the men have the appear- 
ance of treading water, and perform- 
ing evolutions with a racket. In very 
rough weather the men lash themselves 
to their little rafts, but in ordinary seas 
tliey seem, though frequently wasJied 
off, to regard such accidents as mere 
trifles, being naked all but a vvax-eloth 
cap, in which they keep any letU'rs 
they may have to convey to ships in 
the roads, and all swim ruing lik(* fish. 
Their only danger is from sharks, 
which are .said to ab()un<l. These can- 
imt hurt them wliiJi* on tlieir floats 
•hut woe be to them if tb;'y eateli them 
wliile separated from that (.bdeiuM*. 
Yet, even then, the eas<- is not ejuite 
luipeless, since the shark l au onl_) at- 
tack them from fredow^; ami a rapid 
dive, if not in vi^ry de(qr vatt-r, %<ill 
wmetirnes save them. I lm\r met arr 
Englishman wlio tlms <‘sca[K'd from a 
shark wliich had pursued firm for .some 
distance. He was ci-uelly wounded, 
and almost (la>;hed to jrieet'S on the 
rocky bottom against wh’udi the surf 
threw him; hut th<^ sliark dareil not 
foJloWf and a few strokes rnon* jdacetl 
him in safety. 

The contrary wind wliich had so 
long delayed us, ensured us a ptraceuhle 
lanmng, as it blew directly off shore, 
and the awf was cons(.*quentiy much 
less than it often is, or than 1 had | 


heard it described. It was less than 
we had seen it in the shore of Ceylon, 
not merely at Galle, but at Barl)ereen, 
and on the l)each near Colombo ; still 
it would, I tliink, have sUived the 
strongest ship’s - boat ; but in boats 
adapted to the service it had nothing 
formidable. 

We were received on the beach by 
Captain Grant, the master-attendant, 
Mr. Gwatkin, the second commissioner 
of marine, and Mr. Koy, the senior 
chaplain ; and stKui after johud by the 
town-major, (^olonel Taylor, ^vlio con- 
ducted us to a most conifoitahle house, 
which Government had j»m\jded for 
my accommodation. 

The time which I passed in Madras 
was so much occupied in getting through 
a great accumulation of profe-^siojial 
duties, as well avS in n^eeiving and pay- 
ing visits, tliat I had no time to kt,‘ep u 
journal. 1 w as pleased v ith in \ clergy, 
and fimnd myself on the mo>t friendly 
terms uith them. 'I'h<’ gt>\ernor and 
principal ei\il and u.ilitary fnmuicui- 
aries vmwc more than and hit^pit- 
ahic* ; tlu'y were ino^'t .Jiid e<»u- 

siderate* in doing ever\ih‘Mja which 
could contrihufr to luy eonifu t eitlu-r 
in Madras oi’ in thr pre; cu-ations for 
m\ j<iurn('\. I r'onfintK'd i's 
in Sr. (reorg^e’s (’linr<‘li. arul ahoiit li!(f 
more* at IhKjnuTmlh'r, a 
.'sixteen mile's off. 

atti'udt'd 1>\ Th-‘ ai-elid . 'I . e-i lif'a ■ '■ 
(■h*rg\meii, ineheiii-g th^ ( lit! rn e, 
.KiTianes; and tie* >' <d.' ih tnj 

Ih’omnting ( ’ijr i.siia.) hja* s*. de*' 'I iji- <■ 
las! bring I ml her jUs. 1 1 a .p i m gi n .j ) . '. 1 ^ 
rdaiiH'il in 1 Iriimai'l., In Maidh 

t(t\i tliought him-- It' |;n cliai Hl lo-m 
'leknov! ie<lging as eh r; wa-ti. h-'did. 
them 1o pren^'h in an\ I nf dirir ' 
nhiirelif's, and would imf ao'o'U n- 
\oung 'rainnlians, w liom Uie\ )iad p: ! 
]>art‘d, for ( 'onfirmatitm. In • o^^t 
juriu'c, \ had <.1111% a smaU mnndi i <u 
•andiciatrs from tiiat natjor,, mal tin,- 
prepared hy th<* Cftuivh missiomo ;. • . 
>ut Dr. }iottl<*r said tinn h\ my mhin 
to Madrai* tht^y shftuhi haco, proh!dni\. 
150 rea<ly to attend me. 

The principal church \n Mfwlras, Sr 
jrctw’giSii, is very Iniiiulduk and tin’ 
chiUMiUi, particularly, of tlte ha*^ 
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an effect little less striking than the 
finest marble. The small old church 
in the fort (St» Mary’s) has some good 
monuments, particularly one erected to 
the memory of the missionary Schwartz, 
by the East India Company; and the 
Scottish church, though of a sin^lar 
and injudicious form for t{ie purpose of 
hearing, is a very large and stately 
building, fitted up with much elegance. 
Here, as elsewhere in India, I found 
the Scots clergy extremely well dis- 
posed to be oil friendly terms w*ith 
tliose of England. Mr. J>iiwrie, the 
junior minister, was, I tliink, one of 
my most constant auditors in tlie dif- 
ferent ellu^c]u*^ wliere 1 preached, 

7’he other buildings of Madras offer 
nothing very remarkable ; the houses 
all stand in largi* compounds, scattered 
over a very great extent of ground, 
thougli not <jiiite so widely separated 
as at Hoinbay. I'liere are not many 
upper-roomed bouses among them, nor 
Lave I seen any of three stories. The 
soil is, happil>, so dry, that ]>e<)])Ie may 
safely li\c and on the ground- 

lioor. I do not think that in size of 
morns tJiey quite ecpial those either of 
Calcutta or Honiha> ; hut they are 
mon* elegant, and, to my mind, ])Jea- 
-anter tiian llu* majority of either. 
The coniponiids aie all shadt‘d with 
M'- e^ and tli\ ideti h\ 1 h'<Il;<'s of oamhuo, 
('r ]irickl\ pear ; against, the''<‘ liedgi's 
sv'\»')al <»lij*‘etions have lately been 
(iruie, on the ground that theyintd- 
i ' [it liu' hree/.e, and eoiit rihnte to levers, 
i Iwaov not wliether this ciiargt* has 
vns foiiudatioii : hut, if ri‘inovt‘d, llu'y 
n oiild gr<'all\ disfigtire t/ie plact*; and, 
in this arid eiiniati*, w lu’re no grass 
ran l)e pH'seiwed more than a l(‘w 
^\<ek,N after the rains, wouhl iner<*ase, 
to an ahno.>l intolerable (h*gree, a glare 
f' oin the ^and^ and rocky soil, wliieh 
i ah'e.adv fotind very ojipressiv^e and 
jtaiut'nl. 

(h>vernnnnit House i, handsome, but 
falls hhorl of Pan‘il iu couv(‘uieuce, 
ami the sphndour of the principal 
aparUuents, There is, imleed, one enor- 
mous batiqueting-bouse, deta(‘bed from 
tlu‘ rest, and built at a gmat expen»c, 
but in vile taste ; and which cnu be 
oeitlier filled nur lighted to any ad- 


vantage. It contains some bad paint- 
ings of Coote, Coniwallis, Meadows^ 
and other military heroes, and one, 
of considerable merit, of Sir Robert 
Strange, all fast going to decay in the 
moist sea-breeze, and none of them, 
except the last, deserving of a longer 
life. 

There are some noble charities here ; 
the military school for male and female 
orphans, where Dr. Bell first intro- 
duced his system, is superior to any- 
tliing in Calcutta, except the upper 
schools at Kidderpoor. The orphan 
asylums in the Black Town, though 
much smaller, put tlie management of 
the (^alcutta free-school to shame ; and 
at Vepery is the finest Gothic church, 
and tlie best establishment of native 
schools, both male and female, which I 
liave yet seen in India. The native 
(^hristians are mimerons and increas- 
ing, but are, unfortunately, a good deal 
divided about castes, respecting which 
I have to make some regulations, which 
1 have deferred till 1 have seen the 
missions in the south. The majority 
of tlie missionaries complain of Chris- 
tian Davul as intriguing and tracassier; 

T myself am not easily shaken in my 
gooil opinion of him ; and 1 find good 
old Dr. Bottler thinks with me. I 
have, however, obtained the appoint- 
ment of a vselect committee of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
h dge, to imjuire into the real nature of 
the claims of c;uste still subsisting, and 
to report to me at my return, which 
with my own inquiries may, perhaps, 
land us neare r tlie truth. 1 find there 
is a vast ik^al to do eonnected wdth the 
southern missions; and have had many 
intricate and important points referred 
to me, both by t1i<? Committee, Dr. 
Bottler, and Mr. llaubroe. My journey 
1 foresee will not be a party of pleasure, 
but I rejoice that I Jiave not delayed it 
any longer, 

I also received very uncomfortable 
accounts of the new Synan Archbishop 
In Travancore, who wi\s in open war 
with the English missionaries and the 
Two metropolitans who had till now 
supported them. On the whole I had 
abundant reason to pray heartily for 
healtb, discretion, and firmness, siuco 
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in no part of India had I fodnd so much 
exjj^ted from me. 

The Armenians in Madras are nuipe- 
rous» and some of them wealthy** - "‘Mr. 
Sam» the principal of thenar ds a very 
sensible and well-informed man, a great 
traveller, like most of his nation, and' 
who, more than most of his nation, has 
mixed and still mixes in good Euro- 
pean society. He told me some curi- 
ous particulars concerning his country’, 
partly on his own authority, partly as 
interpreter to Mar Simeon, a dignified 
ecclesiastic from a convent near Eri- 
van, whom I met with at Hombay, and 
who now again called on rpe. At 
Bombay they had called him bishop, 
but I now found that he was only 
Episcopal Commissary from the Arch- 
bishop of Shiraux. I thought him 
now, os I had previously done at Bom» 
bay, a plain, modest man, very grate- 
ful for attention, but far less well- 
informed and interesting than Mar 
Abraham of Jerusalem, He told me, 
what I was glad to learn, that the Rus- 
sians governed their new conquests on 
the side of Georgia very well ai]<l 
justly, and that th^ poor oppressed 
Christians of Armenia earnestly prayed 
that they also might fjecorne tlie suf>- 
jects of the emperor, instead of Persia 
and Turkey. He too, as well as Mar 
Abraham and the Archbishop Athana- 
sius, expressed a desire to attend the 
English Church servicis and accord- 
infflj' came the day on which I ad- 
ministered Cotifirmation. 

On the whole I caiin{>t hut hope that 
many good effects may arise from this 
approximation in courtesy, See., of the 
Eastern churchc^s to our own; when 
they find that we desire no dominion 
over them, they may gradually led 
to imitate* its?. But it is pjiinfuJ to we 
how sligljt causers, as in the cas<* <#f 
Athanasius, may endanger this alli- 
ance. 

During my stay in Madi'as I paid a 
visit to the Prince Azeem KhiVn, uncle 
and guardian to the Nawfi,b of the Car- 
natic, who is an infant. All my clergy 
accompanied me in their gowns, and 
we were received with as much state 
as little court could mitster, but 
whica need not be describe as it did 
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not vary from that of other Mussulmaa 
princes, and reminded me very much 
of Dacca on a larger scale. ' I •'was 
chiefly struck with the great number 
of ‘‘ ullemah,” learned men, or, at 
pei*soDS in the white dress of 
Mussulman ullemab, whom we found 
there. 

While I was conversing, to the best 
of my power, with the prince, Mr.' 
Itobinson was talking with some of 
these, who asked many curious ques- 
tions about our clergy, wlielher all 
tliose whom they saw had come with 
me from (Calcutta, whether our clergy 
could marry, whether I was married, 
and whether I was appointed to my 
office by the Company or the King. 

I rose, visibly, in their estimation by 
being told tlie latter, but they <*xpressed 
their astonishment that 1 wore no hoard, 
observing, with much truth, that our 
learned men lost much dignity and 
authority by the effeminate custom of 
shaving. I'liey also asked if 1 was tlie 
head of all the Phiglish Church; and 
on being told that I was the head in 
India, but that there was another cler- 
g}'maii in England superior to nn\ the 
question w as then again asked, and 
does not he, w t*ar a beard ? ” Near tiie 
place where I sate a discusvsjon arose, 
whethi-r iny office answered to any 
among the Mussulinan.s and it was at 
length determined that f was, precisely, 
what they termed •* nifXX'^tahid/* 

^I'his was one of iny last perfonnances 
in Madras, where, indeed, 1 was alnuKSt 
worn out. having j>reaehv‘d < reekouing 
charge and ( 'onfinnati«>n addresses ele- 
ven times in little more than a fort- 
night, lit'sides j>residing at a large 
meeting of the Society for PioimU- 
ing ( hristiaii Know|edg<% visiting six 
M:h<K)ls, giving two large dinner j^aHies, 
and receiving and paying visits iiiiin- 
memble. Had I also had to make the 
arraxigemcaits for mv journey, I shouhl 
have l>ecii quiU* out ; but here Mr, 
Robinson and Colonel 'Fay lor Wfl me 
little to do. 

The Madras servantii 1 had heard 
highly praised, but I think l>cyond 
their merits \ they are not by any means 
80 cleiply as those of Benjw, nor do J 
^ktbemsomteUig^ fiiagllsli 
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they speak is so imperfect, that 
it is sometimes worse thatt nothing; 
and few of them know anythmg of 
Hindoostanee.* In honesty both seem 
pretty much on a par ; the expenses of 
Madras very far exceed those of CaK- 
cutta, except house-rent, which is much 
less. 

It was very pleasant* to hear Sir 
Charles Grey so universally spoken of 
with respect and affection : and, though 
I had not the same personal interest in 
his praise, it was interesting to find 
only One voice alwut Sir Thomas Munro, 
whose talents, steadiness, and justice 
seemed admitted by every body ; he ^ 
a fine, dignified old soldier, wiffi a very 
strong and original understanding, and 
a solid practic^ judgment; he is ex- 
cellently adapted for the situation which 
he holds; and his popularity is, per- 
haps, the more honouraWe to him, be- 
cause his manners, though unaffected 
and simple, are reserved and grave, at 
least on a first acquaintance. 

The climate of Madras I found de- 
cidedly hotter at this season than the 
March which I siK‘nt in Calcutta ; the 
nights however, 'were cool, and it should 
lx* noticed that people spoke of the sea- 
son us umismdly .sultry, and complained 
of the great want of rain. What I 
saw, therefore, was not to be taken as 
a fair sjwcimen of Madras heat and 
aridity. 

Mr. Kobinson and I left Madras on 
the uffern<x>u of Monday, the 13th, 
having sent on our baggage, horees, and 
servants on the preceding Saturday, 
under the care of Captain Harknes^ 
the ofliccr commanding my escort. We 
went a carriage to the military sta- 
tion of St. Thomas’s Moimt, eight miles 
from Madras, intending, in our way, to 
visit the spot mafked oat by tradition 
as the placfe where the Apostle St. 
I’homas was martyred. Unfortunately 
tlie “ little mount,*' as this is called 
(Ixung a small rocky knoll with a 
lh>inan Catholic chunm on it, close to 
Marmalong bridge in the suburb of 
Melapoor), Is so insimificant, and so 
much nearer Madras than we had been 
given to uix4«rshBmd| that it did jnot 
aUract ou^at^don till too lata l^t 
U Is j;«b# the place I see no good sear 
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son fbr doubting ; there- is as ftir 
torical evidence as the ease re^Tes^ 
that St ThomaGB pitched the Goi^t 
in India, martyred at a |daee 

named Miil£a^)tibr, or Meilapoor. The 
Eastern Chnstiain^ whom tiie Pdtta* 
goese fbund in bklia, all agreed in 
marking ^out tins 'as spot and in 
saying that the bones, originany buried 
here, had been carried away as relies 
to Syria. They, and even the sur- 
rounding heathen, appear to have 
always venerated the spot ^ these 
last still do, and to have offered gifts 
here on tlie supposed anniversary of 
his martyrdom. And as the stony con- 
tains nothing improbable from ban- 
ning to end ^exc^t a trumpery frMca- 
lion of some relics found here by tiie 
Portuguese monks about a century imd 
a half ago), so it is not easy to account 
for the origin of such a story among 
men of different religions, unless there 
were some foundation for it, 

I know it has been sometimes fhncied 
that the pei-son who planted Christianity 
in India was a SflStonanhishop named 
Thomas, not St. Thomas the Apostle ; 
but this rests, absolutely on no founda- 
tion but a supposition, equally gratu- 
itous and contrary to all early eccle- 
siastical histbry, that none of the Apos- 
tles except St. Paul went fisir from 
Judea. To this it is enough to answer 
that we have no reason why they should 
not have done so; or why, while St. 
Paul went (or intended to go) to the 
shores of the further west, St. Thomas 
should not have leen equally laborious 
and enterprising in an opposite direc- 
tion. Hut that all the applies, except 
tlie two St Jameses, did really go 
to preach the Gospel in different parts 
of the world, as it was, a priori^ to be 
expected, so that they did so we have 
the authority of Eusebius and the old 
Martyrologies, which is, at leas^ as 
good as the doubts of a later age, and 
which would be reckoned conclusive if 
the question related to any pttint of 
civil history. Nor must it be fi>rgoft»n, 
that there ,,were Jews settled in India 
at a very earlyjpeeiod, to convert whom 
would uaturalDy induce an iqiostle to 
titinfcof condng hither; that the pa*- 
aago eitiierfrom the Persuua ot 

m 
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hAm m uumfantd ctilf of grnmte, 
wUl M Old cimreh on lb« mmmit, the 
proper t y of thcoe Armeotafift who are j 
ostod to the Charch of Rome. It is | 
htoo dedicated to St. Thomas ; but ( what 
greatly proves the authenticity of its 
rival) none of the sects of Christians or 
Hindoos consider it as having been in' 
any remarkable manner graced by his 
presence or burial. It is a picturesque 
little building, and commands a fine 
view. We went up to it with Mr. 
Hallowell,.the chaplain of the station 
at its foot, which is the principal can- 
tonment for artillery belonging to the 
Madras army. 

Government are building a hand- 
some church here, in a very advanta- 
geous situation, immediately at the fiK)t 
of the mount, and with some noble 
trees round it. The foundation is now 
laid, and, when finished, it will have 
its chancel westward instead of east- 
ward ;» . a peculiarity which I found 
many persons were offended at, but 
which I. did not thiiilP worth altering, 
inasmuch as this method of placing the 
building suited best in point of effect 
and convenience. There is no canon 
that I know of for placing churches 
with the altars eastward ; and though 
this custom is*, dertainly, most ancient 
and usual, there have been many re- 
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^whcteM M in the «oath 
of In^ being eonddenbly derated 
above tbe teat and enjoying the breeae 
i» mmchnerlMkm. 

After drinking tea with Mr, and Mrs. 
HalloweU, we got into our palanquins, 
•emm^ed by Mr. Doran, one of the 
Clmrch miadetkariet, who is to be 
I^aoed at Cotymm in Travancore, and 
who bad been bef^ with me in Cal- 
entla. I asked him to join niy party 
in thhr joomey, both as it was a great 
advantage and convenience to him, and 
as it i^ve me the opportunity of ground- 
ing him thoroughly in my views wjtli 
regard to the management to bt* oIh 
serv'ed with the Syrian chundies, among 
whom he would have to lalH)ur. Go- 
veniraeiit kindly supplietl him with tlie 
loan of a tent, in the character of niy 
second chaplain ; and I look forwards 
to DO inconvenience but rather j)lea.sure 
from his society. He is a young Irish- 
man, educated at Trinity College, an 
extremely gwxl scholar, and of a mo- 
dest and gentle character and manners ; 
who is, however, a mere child in all 
matters of prudence* and worldly ma- 
nagement, and if he had got into 
improper hands on first corning to 
India, would have been likely to fall 
into enthusiasm. As it is, I heartily 
hope that he will lx* a valuable acces- 
sion to the Church in this couTitry. 

Wc travelled all night, a practice 
which 1 am not fond of but wliicb cir- 
cumstances renderttd (h*sirabb*, and, 
exactly at daybreak, reached the nxky 
^ach Indow the seven pagcslas, aid 
where the surf, according to the Hin- 
doos, rolls and roars over “(he city of 
the great Bali.'' One very old temple 
of Vishnu stands immediately on the 
brink, and amid the dash of the spn ay, 
and there are really some small remains 


markable exceptions to it, from the 
^ffiedral of Antioch, built in the age 
immediately succeeding the Apostles, 
down to St Peter^s in Home, which 
has also its sanctuary westward. 

The cantonment is very beautifully 
placed^ 'Vfith a noble parade-ground 
jointed with fine trees, and its rocky 
Mude-^fround and other circumstances 
It a great advantage over Dam 


of architecture, aiuong wluch a tall 
pillar, supposed by some to be a llngam, 
IS conspicuous, which rise from amid 
the waves, and give a proof that in this 
particular spot (as at Madras) the sea 
has encroached on the land, though in 
most other parts of the Coromandel 
coast it seems rather receding than ad- 
vancing. There are also many rocks 
rising thxpfu^ the white breakers. 



winch the fluxcy of the Brahmins pointa 
out as ruins ; and the noise of the sur^ 
the dark shadow of the remaining build* 
ing, the narrow slip of dark smooth 
sand, the sky just reddening into dawn, 
and lending its tints to the sea, together 
with the remarkable desolation of the 
surrounding scenery, were weJil calcu- 
lated to make one remember with inte- 
rest the description in “ Kehanaa/’ and 
to fancy that one saw the beautiful form 
of Kailyai in her white mantle, pacing 
sadly along the shore, and watphing 
till her fatlier and lover should emerge 
from the breakers. In two points the 
jiicture only fails ; the caverns in wliich 
she was to loilge at night are, at least, 
a mile from high-Avater mark ; and in 
this climate it is at noonday only, not 
as a bedchamber, that a cavern will be 
preferred to the open air. 

The case is otherwise with the real 
city of Maha-Bali-i>o()r, M'hose ruins 
stand among the clitl’s at the (HsUmce 
of a short half mile inland. This has 
really been a place of considerable im- 
]>ortance as a mctro|X)Iis of the ancient 
kings of the race of Paudion ; and its 
rocks wiiioli, in themselves, are pretty 
and pichires(|ue, are carved out into 
porticos, temples, bas-reliefs, on a 
umch smaller scale, indeed, than Ele- 
phaiita or Kcimery, but some of them 
A ery beautifully execuUcl. They differ 
from those of the north and west of In- 
<lia liich are almost all dedicated to 
ISiva or Kali) in bt'ing in honour of 
V'ishmi, wliose different avatars are re- 
peated over and over in the various 
templ(*s, while I only saw the soliUiry 
lingnm, if it be oiu*, M'liich 1 have men- 
ti<)u<*(l, in the sea, and one unfinished 
cave, which struck me as intended for 
a tein]>lc of die destroying jKiwer. 

Many of the bas-reliefs are of great 
spirit and beauty : there is one of an 
- lepbant with two young ones, strik- 
ingly executed ; and the general merit 
of the w ork is snjierior to that of Ele- 
pbmita, thougli the size is extremely 
uiferior. 1 had heard much of the 
lions which are introduced in different 
j)arts of the scries, aud the execution of 
w hich is said to be more remarkable 
because no lions are known to exist in 
the soutli of India. But 1 apprehend 


tlua the oitioi who l»m thai 
them have taken their idea of a IkiBr 
from those noble animals which hang 
over inn-doors in England, and whicb^ 
it must be owned, the lipns of Maba- 
Bali-poor very remarkably resemble} 
they are, in feuct, precisely such animals 
as an artist, who had never seen one, 
would form from description. 

Notwithstanding the supposed con- 
nection of these ruins with the great 
Bali, I only saw one bas-relief which 
has reference to his story, and which 
has considerable merit. It represents 
Bali seated on his throne, and appa- 
rently shrinking in terror at the mo- 
ment when Vishnu, dismissing his 
disguise of a Brahmin dwar^ under 
which he had asked ** the king of the 
three worlds’’ to grant him three paces 
of his kingdom, appears in his celestial 
and gigantic form, striding from earth 
to heaven, and “ wielding all weapocs 
in his countless hands/' over the head 
of the unfortunate raja, who, giant as 
he himself is said to have been, is re- 
presented as a mere Lilliputian in the 
presence of “ the preserving deity.” 
These ruins cover a great space ; a few 
small houses, inhabited by Brahmins, 
are scattered among them, and there is 
one large and handsome temple of 
Vishnu of later date and in pretty good 
repair, tlie priests of which chietly live 
by showing the ruins. One of them 
acted as our cicerone, and seemed the 
only person in the place who spoke 
llindoostaiiee. Two boys preceded us 
with a pipe and J|[|imall pair of cym- 
bals, and their appearance among these 
sculptures was very picturesque and 
beautiful. 

After about two hours spent in Maha- 
Bali-poor, or, as the Tamul pronuncia- 
tion makes it, Mavellipooram, we again 
got into our palanquins, and went on to 
Sadras, a spot about a mile beyond, 
where our tents and servants were ex- 
pecting us, and where we found our 
compaziions, Captain Harkness and Dr. 
Hyne. 

Sadras is a large but poor-looking 
town, once a Dutch settlement, and 
still containing many ffunilies of de- 
cayed burghers, like those of Gevlon, 
the meianSboIy relics of a ruined 
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traoi ^ ebirity of the Bn tuh 
miA wre is a Dutch 
missionary, a Tery poor and modest, 
and apparently a good man, who lives 
among them, does duty in Dutch and 
Portn|mese, and has a little school for 
both Christian and Heathen children. 
His salary is paid by a religious society 
in the Netherlands. A si^l old pa- 
goda is in the entrance of the town, 
whose principal inmates, the presiding 
Brahmin and the dancing-girl, followed 
me to my tent. This was the hrst spe- 
cimen which 1 had seen of the southern 
Bayaddre, who differ considerably from 
the nach girls of northern India, being 
all in Uie service of different temples, 
for which they are purchased young, 
and brought up with a degree of care 
which is seldom bestowed on the females 
of India of any other class. This care 
nol^only extends to dancing and sing- 
ing, and the other allurements of their 
inferable profession, but to reading 
and writing. Their dress is lighter 
than the bundles of red cloth which 
swaddle the figurante of Hindostan, 
and their dancing is said to be more 
indecent ; but their general appearance 
and manner seemed to me fkr from 
immodest, and iheit air even more 
respectable than the generality of the 
lower classes of India. The poor girl 
whom I saw at Sadras, making allow- 
ance for the difference of costume and 
complexion, inight have passed for a 
smart, .but modest, English maid-ser- 
vant. ‘The money iwch they accjuire 
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hallowea to their tricked gods, whose 
ministers are said to tom them out 
without remorse, or with a very scanty 
provision, when age or sickness renders 
them unfit for their occnpation. Most 
of them, however, die young. Surely, 
the morenone sees of this hideous idol- 
atry, the more one must abhor it, and 
bless God for having taught us better. 

I had heard that the Bayaderes were 
regarded with respert among the other 
classes of Hindoos, as servants of the 
gods, and that, after a few years’ ser- 
vice, they often married respectably. 
But, though I made several inquiries, 

I cannot find that this is the case ; their 
name is a common term of reproach 
among the women of the countrj', nor 
could any man of decent caste marry 
one of their number. Yet the gods are 
honoured who receive such sacrifices ! 

I have always looked on these poor 
creatures with no common feelings of 
sorrow and pity. 

Our little camp was on the sea-shore, 
about two miles beyond the town of 
Sadras; and I found abundant reason 
to acknowledge the liberal kindness 
of Government in the iuiiuIkt and 
excellence of the tents, camels, and 
elephants which they had provided for 
me. 

March 15. — We set out tliis moniing 
at half-past three, and rode or a very 
sandy, but rather pretty country, much 
resembling the coast of (.'ey Ion, hein^ 
covered with coco and juillu) ra-tnvs, 
and iiitersectt^i with several stl'eaul^. 
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TO THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES W. 

WILLIAMS WYNN. 

Harrackpoor, October 29, 1823. 

My D 1 .AR Wynn, — The first quiet 
inorniug which I have had since my 
arrival in India I cannot employ more 
agreeably than in writing to those dear 
and kind friends, the recollection of 
whom I feel binding me still more 
strongly to England, the fartlier I am 

removed from it 

♦ ♦ 

The first sight of India has little 
which can please even those who have 
l)een three months at sea. The coast 
is so fiat as only to l)e distinguished, 
when very near it, by the tall coco- 
trees which surround the villages ; and 
Juggernaiith, which is a conspicuous 
st»a-iiiark, shows merely three din^ 
conical <l(>mes, like glass-houses. The 
view of Saugor is still worse, being 
made up of marsbes and thick brush- 
wood, on the same level line of shore, 
and conveying at once the idea, which 
it well deserves, of tigers, serpents, and 
fevers. During the night of our an- 
choring under its lee, however, few 
of us went bed without reluctance, 
since, besides the interest which men 
feel in looking on land at all, after so 
long an absence, I never saw such mag- 
nificent sheet-lightning in my life as 
played over it all night. When ooupled 
with the unhealthy and dangerous cha- 
racter of the place, and the supersti- 
tions connected with it as the favourite 
abode of Kal^ it was impossible to 
watch the broad, red, ommous lig:ht 
which flickered without more intermis- 
sion than just served to heighten, its 
contrast with darkness, and not to think 
of Southey's Padalon i and it luckily 
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happened that Kehama " was on 
board, and that many of the party, at 
my recon^endation, had become fh- 
miliar with it during the voys^. ^ 
the way, what a vast deal of foolish 
prejudice exists about Southey and his 
writings ! Of the party on Imrd some 
liad been taught to think him a Jacobin, 
some an Ultra-Tory, some a Methodist, 
j some an enemy to all religion, and 
some a madm^. None had read a 
line of his works, but all were inclined 
to criticise him, and yet all, when they 
really tried the formidable volume, were 
delighted both with the man and the 
poetry. Nor is he the only poet for 
whom I succeeded in obtaining some 
justice. I repeated at different times 
some parts of the Ancient Mariner,” 
without telling whose it was, and had 
the pleasure to find that its descriptions 
of natural objects in tropical countries 
were recognized by the officers, and 
more experienced passengers, as ex- 
tremely vivid, , and scarcely exag- 
gerated. The chief mate, a very hara- 
headed Scotsman, a grandson of Lord 
Monboddo's, was particularly struck, 
and downright affected, with the shrink- 
ing of the planks of the devoted ship 
when becalmed under the line, the 
stagnation and rolling of the deep, and 

S ite diminished size and terrible splen- 
our of the noon-day sun, right over 
the mast-head, in a hot and copper 
sky.” He foretold that we should see 
something like this when the Grenville 
came, to anchor in the Hooghly,- and 
jl^erily he ffibled not The day .idler 
our arrival off Saugor, the sun was^ in- 
deed, a thing of terror, and almost 
intolerable ; and the torrent, carrying 
down trees^ sugar-canes,^ an^ 
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past us every five minutes, and boiling 
as it met the tide-stream, like milled 
chocolate, with its low banks of jungle, 
or of bare sand, was as little promismg 
to a new comer as could well be con- 
ceived. Of these different objects, the 
corpses, as you are a^re, are a part of 
the filthy superstition of the country, 
which throws the dead, half-roasted 
over a scanty fire, into the sacred river; 
and such objects must always be ex- 
pected and perceived by more senses 
one. The others, though also 
usual at the termination of the rains, 
were this year particularly abundant, 
from the great height to which the 
river had risen, and the consequent 
desolation which it had brought on the 
lower plantations and villages. 

We arrived in Fort William on the 
evening of the 10th. The impression 
made by the appearance of the Euro- 
pean houses which we passed in Gar- 
cLen-reach, — by our own apartments, by 
the crowd of servants, the style of the 
carriages and horses sent to meet us, 
and almost all the other circumstances 
which met our eyes, was that of the 
extreme similarity of everything to 
Russia, making allowance only for the 
black instead of the white faces, and 
the difference of climate, though even 
in Russia, during summer, it is neces- 
sary to guard against intense heat. This 
impression was afterwards ratlier con- 
firmed than weakened. The size of 
the houses, their whiteness and Palla- 
dian porticos, the loftiness of the rooms, 
and the* scanty furniture, — the un- 
bounded hospitality and apparent level 
of display, all reminded me of Peters- 
bur^h and Moscow ; to which the man- 
ner in which the European houses are 
scattered, with, few regular streets, but 
each with its separate court-yard and 
gateway, and often intermixed with 
miserable huti, still more contributed. 
f I caught myself jseveral times mix- 
ing Russian with my newly-acquired 
Hindoostsmee, talking of rubles instead 
of rupees, and bidding the attendants 
<3ome and go in what they, of course, 
mistook for English, but which was 
Sdavonio. I was surprised to find 
how little English is understood by 
them; oat of upwards of forty servants 


there are on^ two who have the least 
smattering of it, and they know a few 
of the commonest words without the 
power of putting together or under- 
standing a sentence. The sircar, in- 
deed, is a well-educated man, but of 
him we see compamtively little, so that 
we have abundant opportunity and ne- 
cessity for the acquisition of the native 
languages. After a manner, indeed, 
every body speaks them, but we find (I 
must say) our previous instructions in 
grammar from Gilchrist extremely 
valuable, both as facilitating our pro- 
gress, and as guarding us from many 
ridiculous equivoques and bliuiders into 

which other grijfins fall 

My situation here is extremely plea- 
sant, as pleasant as it can be at a dis- 
tance from such friends as tliose whom 
I have left behind ; and I have a field 
of usefulness before me, so vast, that 
my only fear is lest I sliould lose my 
way in it. The attention and the kind- 
ness of the different memb<.‘rs of Go- 
vernment, and the hospitality of the 
society of Calcutta, have be<‘n every- 
thing we could wish, and more. The 
arrears of busineSvS which I liave to go 
through, though great, and some of a 
vexatious nature, are such as I see my 
way through. My own health, and 
those of my wife and child, huA e ratlier 
improved than otherwise sinc(‘ our 
landing, and the climate, now that ue 
have lofty rooms and means of taking 
exercise at proper times td'the day, is 

anything but intolerable 

Of what are called in England ** the 
luxuries of the east/’ I cannot give a 
very exalted description ; all the fruits 
now in season are inferior to those of 
England. The oranges, though ]>lea- 
sant, are small and acid ; the plantain 
is but an indifferent mellow' pear ; the 
shaddock has no merit but juiciiu^ss 
and a slight bitter taste which is 
reckoned good in fevers, and the guava 
is an almost equal mixture of rasplierry 
jam and garlic. Nor are our artificial 
luxuries more remarkable than our 
natural. They are, in fact, only inven- 
tions (judicious diegaut certainly) 
to get rid of real imd severe inconve- 
niences, while all those circomstanees 
in which an BngHsliinaii mainly places 
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his ideas of comfort or 8*hdour, such 
as horses, carriages, glass, fhmiture, 
&c., are, in Calcutta, generally paltry 
and extrava^htly dear. In fact, as my 
shipmate, Colonel Pennington, truly 
told me, “ the real luxuries of India, 
when we can get them, are cold water 
and cold air.’* But though the luxuiy 
and splendour are less, the society is 
l>ctter than I expected. 

The state in which the high officers 
of Government appear, and the sort of 
deference paid to them in society, are 
great, and said to be necessary in con- 
formity with native ideas and the ex- 
ample set by the first conquerors, who 
took tlieir tone from the Mussulmans 
whom tliey supplanted. All membeit^ 
of council, and others, down to the rank 
of puisne judges inclusive, are preceded 
by two men with silver-sticks, and two 
others with heavy silver maces, and 
they have in society some queer regu- 
lations, w hich forbid any person to quit 
a party l>efore the lady or gentleman of 
most rank rises to take leave. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

There are some circumstances in 
Calcutta dwellings which at first sur- 
prise and annoy a stranger. The lofty 
rooms swarm w ith cockroaches and in- 
sects ; sparrows and other birds fly in 
and out all day, and as soon as the can- 
dles are lighkni, large l>ats flutter on 
their indented w ings, like Horace’s c«ra, 
round our laqximta tef Uiy if this name 
could l?e applied to roofs without any 
ctdling at all, where the beams are left 
naked and visible, lest the depredations 
of the w hite ant should not be seen in 
time. 

# ^ « 

On the whole, however, you will 
judge? from my description that I have 
almndant r(*a^on to be satisfied with my 
prt?si*nt comforts iuid mv future pros- 
pe<?ts, and that in the field which seems 
opened to me for extensive usefulness 
and active employment, I have more 
and more reason to be obliged to the 
friend who has placed me here* 

The country round Calcutta k a per- 
fect flat, intersected by pools and canals, 
natural and artifielai, teeming with po- 
pulation like an ant-hill, and covered 
with one vast shade of fruit-trees, not 


of low growth like those of England, 
but, generally speaking, very lofty and 
mmestic. To me it has great interest ; 
in^ed, such a scene as I have describe^ 
with the addition of a majestic river, 
may be monotonous, but cannot be 

j^rrackpoor, the governor’s country- 
house, is really a t^autiful place, and 
would be thought so in any country. 
It has, what is here unexampled, a park 
of about two hundred and fifty acres of 
fine turf, with spreading scattered trees, 
of a character so European, that if I 
had not been on an elephant, and had 
not from time to time seen a tall coco- 
tree towering above all the rest, I could 
have fanciea myself on the banks of 
the Thames instead of the Ganges. It 
is hence that I date my letter, having 
been asked to pass two days here. Our 
invitation was for a considerably longer 
period, but it is as yet with difficulty 
that I can get away even for a few 
hours from Calcutta. 

Ill 

Of the religious state of India I have 
little as yet to say. I have bestowed 
the archdeaconry, much to my satisfac- 
tion, on the senior resident chaplain, 
Mr. Corrie, who is extremely popular 
in the place, and one of the most amia- 
ble and gentlemanly men in manners 
and temper I ever met with. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In the schools which have been 
lately established in this part of the 
empire, of which there are at present 
nine established by the Church Mis- 
sionary, and eleven by the Christian 
Knowl^ge Societies, some very unex- 
pected facts have occurred. As all 
direct attempts to convert the children 
are disclaim^, the parents send them 
without scruple. But it is uo less 
strange than true, that mere is no ob- 
jection made fo the use of the Old and 
New Testaments as a class-book ; that 
so long as the teachers do not urge 
them to eat what will makq them lose 
their caste, or to be baptized, or to curse 
their country’s ^[ods, they readily con- 
sent to eveirythmg else, and not only 
Mussulmans but Brahmins stand by 
with perfret coolness, and listen some- 
times with apparent interest and jflmr 
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VOieirUle^ Bcholars, by the roadside, 
ire reading the stories of the creation 
and of Jesus Christ. Whether the 
children themselves may imbibe Chris- 
tianity hy such means, or whether they 
may suffer these truths to pass from 
their minds, as we allow the mythology 
which we learn at school to pass from 
ours, some further time is yet required 
to show ; but this, at least, 1 understand, 
has been ascertained, that a more fa- 
vourable opinion bo^ of us and our 
rdigion has been, apparently, felt of 
late by many of ^ose who have thus 
been made acquainted with its leading 
truths, and that some have been heard 


to say, that they did not know till now 
tluKt English had ** a caste or a 
iha^r.” You may imagine with what 
feelings I have entered the huts -where 
these schools are held, on seeing a hun- 
dred poor little children seated on the 
ffiound writing their letters in sand, or 
tneir copies on banana leaves, coming 
out one after another to read the history 
of the good Samaritan, or of Joseph, 
proud of showing their knowledge, and 
many of them able to give a very good 
account of their studies. 

I have been even more gratified at 
teeing the confidence and respect evi- 
dently shown by the elder villagers to- 
wards the clergy who superintend these 
schools. I yesterday saw a man follow 
a German missionary, to request that 
he would look at his little boy's copy ; 

■ and Mr. Hawtayne, the secretary to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, seebas as well known and re- 
jecived in the vicinity of his schools as 
any English clergyman in his parish. 

1 have not as yet received any visits 
from the wealthy natives, though some 
of them have made inquiries, through 
my sircar, whether such visits would 
be, agreeable to ihe, to which I of course 
' answered “ exti'emely so/' Their pro- 
gress in the imitation of our habits is 
very apparent, though still the differ- 
ence is great. None of them adopt 
our dress (indeed their own is so much 
more so much better 

adapted to the climate, that they would 
act very absurdly in doing so); but 
their hous^ are adorned with veran- 
dah! and Ctointhian pillars ; they have 


very hands^ll^ carriages, often built in 
England ; they speak tolerable English, 
and they show a considerable liking 
for European society, where (which 
unfortunately is not always the case) 
they are encouraged or permitted to 
frequent it on terms of anything like 
equality. Few of them, however, will 
eat with us ; and this opposes a bar to 
familiar intercourse, which must, even 
more than fashion and John Bullism, 
keep them at a distance. 

They are described, especially the 
Hindoos, as not ill-affected to a govern- 
ment under which they thrive, and are 
allowed to enjoy the fruits of their in- 
dustry, while many of them still recol- 
lect the cruelties and exactions of their 
former rulei*s. 

^ This is, I feel, an unreasonable letter. 
But I know your friendship will not 
be indifferent to details in which I am 
so much interested; and I have not 
been sorry, while the novelty }et re- 
mained, to communicate to you my 
first impressions of a country in all 
respects so unlike our own, and so 
important to an Englishman. Lord 
Hastings appears to have lK.'en very 
popular here, and to liave done mucii 
good. Tlie roads wliich he made in 
different parts of Calcutta and its neigh- 
bourhoocl, his splendour, and liis ex- 
treme courtesy% made him liketl both 
by natives and hairopeans. 

Adieu, <lear Wynn. Present oiir 
mutual l)est rc'gards to Mrs. Williiinis 
W}uin and your y<»uhg folk, ami be- 
lieve me ever. 

Your obliged and alTeelionatt* friemi, 

]{i;GlNAIJ) llA l l I'A. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. C'lIAKLKS W 
WILLIAMS VVVNN. 


Fort William, Die, 1, AC.-'t 

My i>ear Wvnn, 

Hi St* ♦ 


I hope you will, ere this reiiches 
you, have received a long letter from 
i3arrackpoor, giving an account of my 
first impressions «f India. By all 
which I have yet seen, I do not think 
they were too fitvourable. The tli* 
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mate since I wrote has very materially 
improved, and is now scarcely hotter, 
and to the full 'as pleasant as our finest 
August weather. The mornings and 
evenings are particularly agreeable ; 
and the sun, during the day-time, 
though still too hot to admit of taking 
exercise, is anything but oppressive to 
those M'ho are sitting still under a roof, 
or driving in a carriage. The only 
plague, and a sore plague too, are the 

mosquitos. 

* 

I am constantly, and sometimes in- 
tensely occupied, insomuch that I have 
as yet had no time whatever for my 
usual literary pursuits, and scarcely 
any for the study of Ilindoostanee and 
Persian, or the oomposition of sennons, 
of which last unluckily, owing to a 
mistake, my main stock was sent by 
another ship which has not yet arrived, 
so that 1 have more trouble in this way 
than 1 expected, or tlian is very' con- 
sistent w ith iny other duties. 

Since my last letter I have become 
acquainted with some of the wealtliy 
natives of whom 1 s[>oke, and we are 
just returned from passing the evening 
at one of their country-houses. This 
is more like au Italian villa, than wjiat 
one should liave expected as the resi- 
dences of Ikiboo llurree Mohuu 'Fha- 
kyor. Nor are his carriages, the fur- 
jiiture of liis house, or the style of his 
conversation, of a cha meter less de- 
cidedly lOurojx'an. lie is a line old 
man, wlio spi^aks English well, is well 
informed on most topics of general dif?- 
cussion, and talks with the appearance 
of much familiarity on Franklin, che- 
mistry, natural philosophy, &e. His 
family is iJraliminical, and of singular 
purity of descent ; but al>ovit four hun- 
dn^l years ago, during the Mahomme- 
dan invasion of India, one of his an- 
(vstf>rs having become polluted by the 
conquerors intruding into his zenna- 
nah, the race is conceited to have lost 
claim to th(‘ knott4‘d coni, and the more 
rigid Brahmins will not eat with them. 
Being, however^ one of the principal 
landliolders in Bengal, and of a fiiinily 
so ancietit, they still enjoy, to a great 
degree, the veneration of the common 
people, which the present head of the 


house appears to value, — since I can 
hardly reconcile in any other manner 
his philosophical studies and imitation 
of many European habits, with the 
daily and austere devotion which he is 
said to practise towards the Ganges (in 
which he bathes three times every 
twenty-four hours), and his veneration 
for all the otJier duties of his ancestors. 
He is now said, however, to be aiming 
at the dignity of raja, a title wdiich at 
present l)ears pretty nearly the same 
estimation here as a peerage in Eng- 
land, and is conferred by Government 
in almost the same manner. 

The house is surrounded by an ex- 
tensive garden, laid out in formal par- 
terres of roses, intersected by straight 
'walks, with some fine trees, and a chain 
»f tanks, fountains, and summer-houses, 
not ill adapted to a climate where air, 
water, and sweet smells are almost the 
only natural objects w'hich can be re- 
lished during the greater part of the 
year. The whole is little less Italian 
than the facade of his house, but on my 
uentioning this similarity, he observed 
hat the taste for such things was 
!)rought into India by the Mussulmans. 
There are also swings, whirligigs, and 
►ther amusements for the female of 
I is family, but the strangest was a sort 
if “ Montagne Russe” of masonry, very 
iteop, and covered with plaster, down 
which he said the ladies used to slide, 

)f these females, however, we saw 
one, — indeed they were all staying at 
is town-house in Calcutta. He him* 
elf received us at the head of a whole 
ribe of relations and descendants on a 
tandsome flight of steps, in a splendid 
ihawl, by way of mantle, with a large 
osary of coral set in gold, leaning on 
in ebony crutch with a gold head. Of 
ills grandsons, four very pretty boys, 
wo were dressed like English children 
the same age; but the round hat, 
iacket, and trowsers by no means suited 
heir dusky skins so well as the splendid 
>rocade caftans and turbans covered 
ith diamonds which the two elder 
ore. On the whis^e, both Emily and 
have been greatly interested with the 
family, both now and during our pre* 
vious interviews. We have several 
other easteni aeqaamtance, hut ncme of 
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equal talent, though several learned 
moolahs and one Persian doctor, of 
considerable reputed sancti^, have 
called on me. The Raja of Calcutta, 
aad one of the sons of Tippoo Sultan, 
do not choose, 1 am told, to call till I 
have left the fort, since they are not 
permitted to bring their silver-sticks, 
led horses, carriages, and armed atten- 
dants within the ramparts. In all this, 
nothing strikes me more than the ap- 
parent indifierence of these men to 
the measures employed for extending 
Christianity, and rendering it more 
conspicuous in Hlndostan. TOey seem 
to think it only right and decent that 
the conquering nation should have its 
hierarchy and establishment on a hand- 
some scale, and to regard with ^some- 
thing little short of approbation the 
means we take for instructing the chil- 
dren of the poor. One of their men of 
rank has absolutely promised to found 
a college at Burdwan, with one of our 
missionaries at its head, and where 
little children should be clothed and 
educated under his care. All this is 
very short, indeed, of embracing Chris- 
tianity themselves, but it proves how 
coinpletely those feelings are gone by, 
in l^ngal at least, which made even 
the presence of a single missionary the 
occasion of tumult and alarm. I only 
hope that no imprudence, or over-for- 
wardness on our part, will revive these 
angry feelings. 

m m Hf. 

Beli(^ve me, dear Charles, 

Ever your obliged friend, 

Reginald Calcitti’a. 


TO MISS, DOD. 

Calcutta, Dec. 15, 1823 

I HAVE been very busy, busier indeed 
than I ever was before, except during 
the Oxford election ; * * 

' * ♦ m lit 

The country, the society, and, at this 
season of the year, the climate are all 
very agreeable, and there are several 
amiable and excellent people here, who 
have shorwn us much and cordial kind- 
^ and whose friendship would in 


any country be a valuable privilege. 
Of the country we have as yet seen 
little, except in one voyage up the river, 
and in the vicinity of Calcutta. But 
all Bengal is described to us as like 
those parts which we have seen, a vast 
alluvial plain, intersected by the innu- 
merable arms of the Ganges, over- 
flowed once a year, but now covered 
with fields of rice, divided by groves 
of tall fruit-trees, with villages under 
their shelter, swarming with a popula- 
tion beyond any tiling which Europe 
can show, and scarcely to be paralleied 
in China. Calcutta, when seen from 
the south, on which side it is built 
round two sides of a great open plain, 
with the Ganges on the west, is a very 
noble city, with tall and stately houses 
ornamented with Grecian pillars, and 
each, for the most part, surrounded by 
a little apology for a garden. Tlie 
churches are not large, but very m?at, 
and even elegant buildings ; and the 
Government House is, to say the least 
of it, a more showy palace than Ixindou 
has to produce. Tliese are, however, 
the front lines; l>ehind them ranges 
the native town, deep, black, and dingy, 
witli narrow crooked streets, huts ot‘ 
earth baked in the sun, or of twisted 
bamboos, interspersed here and there 
with ruinous brick bazars, p(K)ls of 
dirty water, coco-trees, and little gar- 
dens, and a few' very large, very fine, 
and generally very dirty houses of 
y^recian architecture, the residence of 
wealthy natives. 7'here are some 
mosques of pretty architecture, and 
'QT}' neatly kept, and some pagoilas, 

but mostly ruinous and decayed, the 

religion of the people Ixdng chiefly 
‘onspicuous in their w<)rship of the 
ianges, and in some ugly painted 
wooden or plaster idols, with all man- 
ner of heads and arms, winch are set 
up in difterent parts of the ciu . Fill 
up this outline with a crowd of pt^>ple 
in the streets, lH?yond anything to U) 
seen even in Ix)ndoii, some dressed in 
:awdry silks and brocades, more in 
white cotton garments, and most of all 
black and naked, except a scanty cover- 
ing round the waist, ^ides figures of 
religious mendleants with no clothing 
but thek hair asfd beards lu m 
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locks, their faces painted white or yel 
low, their beads m one ghastly l^r 
hand, and the other stretched out ltk< 
a bird^s claw to receive donations 
marriage processions, with the bride i: 
a covered chair, and the bridegroom 
on horseback, so swathed round with 
garlands as hardly to be seen ; trades- 
men sitting on the ground in the midsf 
of their different commodities, and old 
men, lookers on, perched naked as 
monkeys on the flat roofs of the houses 
carts drawn by oxen, and driven 
wild-looking men with thick sticks, sc 
unmercifully used as to undecei\^ per- 
fectly all our notions of Brahminical 
humanity ; attendants with silver maces, 
pressing through the crowd before the 
carriage of some great man or other ; 
no women seen except of the lowest 
class, and even these with heavy silver 
omannnits on their dusky arms and 
ankles; while coaches, covered up 
close w ith red cloth, are seen convey- 
ing the inmates of the neighbouring 
seraglios to take what is called “the 
air;” a constant creaking of cart- 
wheels, which are never greased in 
India, a constant clamour of voices, 
and an almosf constant thumping and 
jingling of drums, cymbals, i&c., in ho- 
nour of some of their deities ; and add 
to all tins a villainous smell of garlic, 
rancid coco-nut oil, sour butter, and 
stagnant ditclu»s, and you will under- 
stand the sounds, sights, and smells of 
wdiat is called the “ Black Town” of 
(Calcutta. ''I'he singularity of this spec- 
tacle is lH‘st and least offensively en- 
joy<‘d {>11 a noble quay which Lord 
Hastings Imilt along the shore of the 
river, w'be^e the vessels of all forms 
and sizes, Amb, Indian, Malay, Ame- 
ri<‘an, ICngHsh, the crowds of Brahmins 
and other Hindoos washing and saying 
tl ‘ir prajf crs; the lighted tapers which, 
towards sunset, they throw in, and the 
broad l»right stream which sweeps them 
by, guiltless of their impiety and un- 
C4>iiscious oL their homage, aflbrd a 
scene such as no European, and few 
Asiatic cities ctui at all ]^rallel in inte- 
rest and singularity, 

■ ♦ ♦ 

Great state, of a certain kind, is still 
up, not only by the Governor-Ge- 


neral (wl^ has most of the usual 
pendages of a sovereign, such as body- 
guards, gold-sticks, spear-men, pea- 
cocks* plumes, state carriages, state 
barge, and elephants), but by all the 
principal persons in authority. You 
would laugh to see me carried by four 
men in a palanquin, two more following 
as a relay, two silver maces carried be- 
fore me, and another man with a huge 
painted umbrella at my side ; or to see 
Emily returning from a party, with the 
aforesaid silver maces, or sometimes 
four of them behind her carriage, a 
groom at each horse's head, and four 
men running before with glass lan- 
terns. Yet our establishment is as 
modest and humble as the habits of the 
place will allow. 

Hi 

After all, this state has nothing very 
dazzling in it ; a crowd of half-naked 
followers is no splendid show, and the 
horses, the equipages, and the ftimiture 
of Calcutta are all as far from magni- 
ficent as any that I am acquainted wiffi. 
Our way of life in other respects is 
sensible and suited to the climate. The 
general custom is to rise at six in the 
cold season, and at half-past four in the 
morning during the hot weather, and 
to take exercise on horseback till the 
sim is hot, then follow a cold-bath, 
prayers, and breakfast. This last is a 
sort of public meal, when my clergy 
and other friends drop in, after whicn 
T am generally engaged in business till 
wo, when we either dine, or eat our 
Jflin ; we then go out again at five or 
iix, till darkness drives us home to dress 
Tor dinner, or pass a tranquil evening. 
Our rooms are large and lofty, wim 
iTcry little furniture ; the beds have no 
Irapcry but a musquito net, and now 
he climate is so cool as even to require 
blanket. 

We have excellent turf for ^llop- 
ng, and excellent roads for driiang on 
he great plain of which 1 have spoken. 
But there is no necessity for confining 
►urselves to it; the roads round Cal- 
cutta, as soon as its boundary is pass^, 
wind through beautlM villages, over- 
hung with &e finest and most pictur- 
esque foliage the woMd can show, at 
the banyan, the palm, the (amariiid» 
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ttd, more beaatiAil perhaps than alh 
ihe bamboo. Sometimes the glade 
opens to p\ams covered, at this time, 
•with the Tice harvest, or to a sight of 
the broad bright river, with its ships 
and woody shores : sometimes it con- 
tracts into little winding tracks through 
lEruit-trees, gardens, and cottages; the 
gardens fenced in with hedges of aloe 
and pine-apple ; the cottages neater than 
^ose of Calcutta, and mostly of mats 
and white wicker-work, with thatched 
roofs and cane verandahs, with gourds 
trailing over them, and the broad tall 
plantains clustering round them.* Adieu. 

Yours most faithfully, 
Reginald Calcutta. 


TO TIIE VERY REVEREND THE DEAN 
OF ST. ASAFIf. 

Fort-lViUiam, Dec. 16, 1823. 
My DEAR Sir, — Long before this 
reaches you, you will, I trust, have 
received the news of our safe arrival in 
India, and Emily*s account of our first 
impressions of the country, the people, 
ana Calcutta. These impressions were 
and still continue favourable. 

The climate nt this time of year far 
surpasses my expectation, and indeed if 
it would always continue as it is now, 
-would be, perhaps, the finest in th(‘ 
world. And I. find the field of useful 
exertioR before me so great, and the 
probability of doing good so encou- 
raging, that if Providence blesses us 
with health, I have no doubt of being 
as happy here as we could be afey Wbere 
at such a distance from our dear and 
excellent friepds. Emily and I have, 
thank God, remaiped perfectly well 
through our changes of climate. Some 
days ago I should have had a had re- 
port to make of our dear little girl. 

During the last week she has been 
almost quite herself again, but her mo- 
ther has so much confidence in the sea 
air, and a change of air of any kind is 
said to be, in this country, so desirable 
fcr convalescents, that she has deter- 
mined to take her down till the end of 
the month to the Sand-heads at the 


mouUi of the river, — for which purpose 
Ijord Amherst has kindly placed one of 
the pilot-schooners at her disposal, and, 
what is still of more consequence, has 
authorised Mr. Shaw, the assistant-sur- 
geon^of the Fort, to accompany and 
remain with her till her return. 

♦ ♦ ^ 

At the present time this is a very' fine 
and interesting country, and contains 
the capability and the probability of 
improvement to a degree far exceeding 
anything which I had anticipated. In 
Bengal, indeed, as you are aware, tliere 
is no lAountain, nor so much as a single 
hill, and the prospect has no other 
beauty but what arises from water*. 
wo<xi, and a richly-cultivated plain, in- 
habited by a population excet‘ding all 
which I know in Europ<% and appa- 
rently falling little short of all which 
we read of in China. Yet these circum- 
stances, joined to the apparent simplicity 
of the people, their singular customs and 
architecture, the beauty and clearness of 
the sk^ and the richness and majesty 
of the vegetable creation, make our rides 
and drills Jiere very interesting, pai*ti- 
cularly those wliic'h are taken on horse- 
back tlirougb glade and copse and ham- 
let and rice-fiekL, under tlie shadow of 
banyans, bamboos, tamarinds, and cocos. 

It is in the course of tlnse ridrs that I 
generally visit the village schools, 
which are now numerous and lUsitrish- 
ing, under the care of the Sociefv for 
Promoting (Tiristiau Knowh^lge nnd 
the Church Mis.sionary Society: of the 
institution and success of winch 1 ha<l 
a very inadequate notion iK-f^ore 1 ar- 
rived in India, and which 1 believe Jire 
but little known even at the juesent 
moment in England. Hearing all 1 
had heard of the prejudices of the Hin- 
doos and Mussulmans, I certain!}' did 
not at all expect to find that the com- 
mon people would, not only without 
objection, hut with the greaU^st tliank- 
fulness, send tlieir child i*en to schools 
on Bell’s system ; and they seem h/ be 
fully sensible of the odvanttigcs con- 
ferred by writing, arithmetic, and, 
above all, by a knowledge of Englisli. 

1*1 ♦ S»« ♦ 

There are now in Calcutta, and the sur- 
rounding villages, twenty boys"8<Jhoo2s, 
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containing from sixty to one hundred 
and twenty eaah ; and twenty*three 
girls*, each of twenty-five or thirty 
The latter are under the managemeni 
of a very clever young woman. This 
branch of education is, however, now 
alx)ut to be put on a difierent foqfing. 
Some of the Hindoos objected to men 
at all interfering in the girls' schools, 
or even that the school should be in the 
same building where men reside. We 
are, therefore, going to build a separate 
house for tlie school, which, with all 
the female schools established, or to be 
established in India, is to be managed 
by a committee of ladies. Lady Am- 
herst has taken tlie office of patroness, 
and Emily, with several other ladies in 
Calcutta, are to form a committee. I 
have no doubt that things will go on 
prosperously if we can only get funds 
sufficient for the demand on us. The 
difficulties of Mi*s. Wilson’s under- 
taking, and the wonders slie has brought 
about, will be better understooil when 
I mention, that two years ago, no single 
> native female in lleiigal could either 
write, read, or sew, that the notion of 
teaching them these tilings, or of send- 
ing them to schools wlnu e they ran the 
risk of mixing with, and tquoliing, those 
of difiv'rent castes, was, at first, re- 
gardt'd in about the same iiglit as it 
would be ill England to send u girl to 
learn tumbling and rope-dancing at 
Sadler's Wells, and that even those wdio 
were most anxious for the improve- 
ment of the uatives, and knew most of 
India, spoke of her us underUiking im- 
pi>ssil>ilities. Mrs. Wilson’s first care 
was to g<'t a pr(*tty g<XHl knowledge 
both of llindoosumee and the vulgar 
Bengalee, her next, to circulate her 
j>ro|)o.saIs in these- languages, urging on 
parents tiu*. advantages which their 
daugliters would derive from her in- 
structions, as servants, motliers, and 
mirttressc’s of land lies, promising a strict 
regard to caste, and urging that, whe- 
ther they h(‘caine Christians or no, it 
would <lo tliem no harm to become ac- 
quaint'd with the European Shaster, 
and the rules of conduct which Eu- 
ropeans profbssed to follow towards 
each other. 8he went about a good 
deal herself among the wealthy native 


families, persuade some of the leading 
gooroos, or religious teachers, to ho- 
nour her school with their presence 
and inspection, and all now goes on 
smoothly. Rhadacant Deb, one of the 
wealthiest natives in Calcutta, and re- 
^rded as the most austere and ortho-. 
Sox of the worshippers of the Ganges, 
bade, some time since, her pupils go on 
and prosper ; and added, that “ if they 
practised the Sermon on the Mount as 
well as they repeated it, he would 
choose all the handmaids for his dau^lP 
ters, and his wives, from the English 
school." I do not say, nor do I sup- 
pose, that aiiy large proportion of these 
children will become Christians. Even 
f they were to offer it now, we should 
tell them “ Wait till you are of age, 
and get your father’s leave and it is 
likely that many, on leaving school, 
will leave many of their good impres- 
sions behind them. But it is certain 
hat, whether they become Christians 
or no, they may be great gainers by . 
what they learn; and it is probable 
that some, at least, in the present gene- 
ration, and probably far more among 
7ieir children, will be led to compare 
mr sy stem with their own, and serious- 
y, and in a real zeal for their own salva- 
ion, to adopt the tnith. In the mean 
ime, 1 am assured that the pains now 
akeii have materially increased the 
popularity of the English in Ben^. 
The peasants cannot help perceiving 
that the persons who mix with them 
for these purposes, have their worldly 
as well as spiritual interest at heart. 
The children like the rewards, 
dolhing, and tlie praise which they re- 
•ef¥ie^r and in districts where, I am as- 
sured, three years ago, at the sight of 
in Euro^an they all ran away scr^un- 
ng to hide themselves, the clergyman 
ind missionaries engaged in the super- 
ntendence of these little establishments 
re now as well known and as well re- 
ceived as an English pastor in his pa- 
rish, Our chief hindrances are some 
ieistical Brahmins, who have left their 
dd religion, and desire to found a sect 
if their own, and some of those who 
■hre profi3ssedIy engaged in tlie tome 
work with ourselves, the Dissenters, 
“^bese last are, indeed, very civil, and 



iiDmV>v w cannot hdp inter* 
tanng, an& eet^ng up mi3i schools 
c\ose to ouA ; and they apparently find 
It easier to draw off our puplTs, than to 
look out for fresh and more distant 
£e}ds of exertion and enterprise. 

My principal labour here is in the 
multitude of letters from the archdea- 
cons^ the chaplains, the charitable in- 
stitutions, the supreme government, and 
me inferior governments of Madras and 
Bombay, which I have constantly to 
read and answer. Besides my official 
secretary^ I am obliged to keep.a native 
amanuensis, and as everything con- 
nected with churches, chaplains, mis- 
sionaries, and school-masters, passes 
through my hands, or is referred to me 
by Government, besides my iKnng vi-' 
SI tor of Bishop’s College, and agent to 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, I find myself daily in a sort of 
business in which I have much to 
iearn, and in which I certainly take no 
^at pleasure. I have this morning, 
for instance, and yesterday evening, 
had to answer four letters about the 
rate of exchange between Calcutta and 
England, and the expediency of draw- 
ing bills on the latter to pay tlie col- 
lege debts ; and I have just finished 
reading a long sheet of queries from 
the secretary to Government, resjxict- 
ing some ecclesiastical buildings, their 
expense, workmanship, &c., which will 
take some time and many previous in- 
quiries to auswer properly. All this 
will, however, 1 doubt not, become 
familiar to me by degrees ; and I only' 
regret it now, because it completely 
hinders the composition of my sermons, 
a^ very materially retards my acqui- 
sitLon of the Oriental languages. On 
the political state and prospects of In- 
dia, as they at present appear to me, I 
hope to write another letter. It is an 
extensive and not uninteresting subject, 
and one which, I think, is not generally 
understood in Europe. 

Dec. 17, 

I rejoice to send a good account af 
both my Emilies, whom I accompanied 
.aoma way down the river yesterday, 


tnd left veiy ectuArtabljr aocomjiKh 
dated 

a a * 

This letter will ^ by the purser of 
the Grenville, who is not yet set off 
Captain Manning went yesterday, hav- 
ing taken charge of Emily and her 
little girl as far as the &nd-heads; 
they are to be very little on shore, but 
are to cruise alx)ut the roads during 
the day, and return at night to anchor. 
Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Ever your obliged and affectionate 
Keginali> Calcutta. 


TO R. i. WILMOT HORTON, ESg. 

Calcutta, Dec., 1823. 

My dear Wilmot,— Tlie s]:>eed of 
our voyage in the Grenville, by land- 
ing us in India some weeks before the 
time at which we might have iKHm ex- 
pected to arrive there, has been pro- 
ductive of one uncomfortable effect, by 
making us appear so much the longer^ 
without letters from Englaiid, Only 
one Livdfpool vessel has since arrived, 
which was not of a date previous to 
the lime of our own sailing, and slie 
brought papers only a ve ry few days 
more recent than ours. KejK)r1s, how- 
ever, have from time to time betui 
raise<l, of vessels supposed from Eu- 
rope, seen working up t<;w ards Saugf>r ; 
and you may well conceive the eager- 
ness with which we have, on Mich 
casions, anticipated the arrival of those 
bundles of information ami kiuil w ishes 
which form the delight of an English 
post-day, and to us, on tJie Ganges, 
would be, I cannot say how inu*resting. 
The Grenville, however, is now about 
to sail again, and 1 take advantage of 
her return to remind those valued 
friends who may, possibly, not }et 
have written to us, how much their 
correspondence allays the pain of ai>- 
sence. 

This is a fine country, aiid, at this 
time of year, a very fine climate. We 
have, indeed, no mountains, not even 
an elevation so high as the mount in 
Kensington Gardens, which I recollect 
the more, because in them was my last 
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ramble with ypurself and Hay. W< 
have no springs, no running streams 
except the Ganges, and we have nof 
much of open plain and dry turf. Bu 
we have wood and water in ab^^ndance 
the former of the noblest description oi 
foliage which I have ever seen, both 
in form, verdure, variety, and depth of 
shadow. I had no idea of the beauty 
and majesty of an Indian wood; the 
coloured prints which I had se^n in 
England being as unlike the sober 
richness of the reality as the bloom of 
Mrs. Salmon’s wax-work goddesses to 

Mrs. . Nor, to those who like 

wandering al)Out an immense conser- 
vatory, or who are pleased and inte- 
rested with cane-work cottages, little 
gardens of pluntiiins and pine-jiTOles, 
and tlie sight of a very' poor, but simple, 
and hy no means inelegant, race of pea- 
sants, are tliere prettier rides than those 
afiorded by the lanes and^ hedgerows 
round Calcutta. The mornings, from 
five to eiglit, are now equal to the 
pleasantest time of year in England ; 
then follow about eight hours, during 
which a man does well to remain in 
the house, but which, under such cir- 
cumstances, are not too hot either for 
comfort or any kind of mental exer- 
tion ; and from four to dark it is agtiin 
about tJie tem{)eratun* of our summer 
evt-ning. This is, indeed, the best time 
(»r year. Of the rains and the hot 
winds eveiybody speaks with very 
alarming ehxineiice; and I apprehend 
that, during their continuance, a bare 
existence is all that any man can hope 
for. We had some little of these last 
on our first arrival, but not sufficient 
to prevent our morning and evening 
airings. They were, liowever, suffi- 
ciently poU'Tit to induce us to believe 
all which liad been told us of the ne- 
cessity of c<x)l clothing, cool diet, and 
quietness. 

' ♦ ♦ * 

Of the people of this country, and 
the manner in which they are governed, 
i have, Bg yet, hardly seen enough to 
form an opinion. I have seen enough, 
however, to find that the customs, the 
habits, and prejudices of the former 
are much misunderstood in England. 
We have all heard, for instance, of the 


humanity of the Hindoos towards btnit 
creatures, their horror of animal fbod, 
&c. ; and you may be, perhaps, asmach 
surprised as I was, to find, that those 
who can afford it are hardly less car- 
nivorous than ourselves ; that even the 
purest Brahmins arc allowed to eat 
mutton and venison ; that fish is per- 
mitted to many castes, and pork to 
many’ others; and that, though fihey 
consider it as a grievous crime to kill a 
cow or bullock for the purpose of eaU 
ing, yet they treat their draught oxen, 
no less than their horses, with a degree 
of barbarous severity which would turn 
an English hackney-coachman sick. 
Nor have their religious prejudices, 
and the unchangeableness of their ha- 
bits, been less exaggerated. Some of 
the best informed of their nation, with 
whom I have conversed, assure me 
that half their most remarkable customs 
of civil and domestic life are borrowed 
from their Mohammedan conquerors; 
and at present there is an obvious and 
increasing disposition to imitate the 
English in everything, which has al- 
ready led to very remarkable changes, 
and will, probably, to still more im- 
portant. The wealthy natives now all 
affect to have their houses decorated 
with Corinthian pillars, and filled with 
English furniture. They drive the, 
best horses and the most dashing car- 
riages in Calcutta. Many of them 
^peak English fluently, and are toler- 
ably read in English literature ; and 
the children of one of our friends I saw 
one day dressed in jackets and trousers, 
with round hats, shoes, and stockings. 
In the Bengalee newspapers, of which 
there are two or three, politics arp can- 
vassed with a bias, as I am told, in- 
clining to Whiggism, and one of ^eir 
‘ ending men gave a great dinner not 
long since, in honour of the Spanish 
Kevolution, Among the lower orders 
the same feeling shows itself more be- 
neficially, in a growing peglect of 
caste — in not merdy a wulingnees, but 
an anxiety, to send their children to 
our schools, and a desire to learn and 
speak English, which, properly en- 
couraged, might, I veruy ^lieve, in 
fifty years’ time, make our lan^^j^Hjge 
what the Oordoo^ or court and ^mp 
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langua^ of the country Tthe Hindoo- 
stanee is at present Ana though in* 
stances of actual conversion to Chris- 
tianity are, as yet, very uncommon, 
yet the number of children, both male 
and female, who are now receiving a 
sort of Christian education, reading 
the New Testament, repeating the 
Lord's Prayer and Commandments, 
and all with the consent, or at least 
without the censure, of their parents or 
spiritual guides, have increased, during 
the last two years, to an amount which 
astonishes the old European residents, 
who were used to tremble at fh^ name 
of a missionary, and shrink from the 
common duties of Christianity, lest 
they should give offence to their heathen 
neighbours. So far from that> being a 
consequence of the zeal which has been 
lately shown, many of the Brahmins 
themselves express admiration of the 
morality of the Gospel, and profess to 
entertain a better opinion of the Eng- 
lish since they liave found that tliey 
too have a religion and a Shaster. All 
that seems necessary for the best effects 
to follow is, to let things take their 
course, to niake tina missionaries dis- 
creet, to keep the Government, as it 
now ifi^ strictly neuter, and to place our 
confidence in a general diffusion of 
knowledge, and in making ourselves 
really useful to the temporal avS well as 
spiritual interests of the people among 
whom we live. In all thcvse points 
there is, indeed, great room for im- 
provement. I -do not by any means i 
assent to the pictures of depravity and 
general worthlessness which some have 
drawn of the Hindoos. They are de- 
cidedly, by nature, a mild, pleasing, 
and intelligent race; sober, parsimo- 
nious; and, where an object isneld out 
to them, most industrious and persc*- 
vering. But the magistrates and law- 
yers ^1 agree that in no country are 
lying and perjury so common, and so 
little tegarded. Notwithstanding the 
apfsar^^t mildness of their manners, 
the criminal calendar is generally as 
full as in Ireland, with gang-robberies, 
setting fire to buildings, stacks, &c. 

; and the number of children who 
are decoyed aside, and murdered, for 
the ^ke of their omaments, Lord Am- 


herst assures me, is dreadful. Yet in 
all these points a gradual amelioration 
is said to be perceptible ; and I am as- 
sured, that there is no ground what- 
ever for assertion, that the people 
are become less innocent or prosperous 
under British administration. In Ben- 
gal, at least in this neighbourhood, I 
am assured by the missionaries, who, 
as speaking the language, and asso- 
ciating with the lower classes, are by 
far the best judges, that the English 
Government is popular. They are, iu 
fact, lightly taxed (though that taxa- 
tion is clumsily arranged, and liable to 
considerable abuse, from tlie extortions 
of the native Aumeens and Chokey- 
dai*s) ; they have no military conscrip- 
tion, or forced services ; tiiey live in 
great ' security from the march of 
armies, &c. ; and, above ail, they somt‘ 
of them recollect in their own ccnmtry, 
and all of them may hear or witness 
in the case of their neighbours in Oude 
and the Birman empire, how vt*ry 
differently all these tilings are managed 
under the Hindoo and Mahoiumedaii 
sovereignties. 

One very wise and liberal measure 
of Government has lx*en the ayipropri- 
ation of all the internal transit duties 
to the construction of roads and bridges, 
and the improvement of the towns 
where they are levied. A more j[>f>pidar, 
however, and I believe better policy, 
would have been to remit those duties 
altogether, 'riiey are preeisidy the 
things in which the ehokeydars, and 
)ther undbrlings, are most frauduh-iit 
and oppressive. Twice as much is ex- 
torted by tliese fellows from the poor 
<jt)nutj’y people as tliey are authorized 
to receive, and of what is authorized, 
only a moderaU^ part finds its way into 
the Company's cofi'ers. V nder such cir- 
cumstances it might, ix*r}iaps, Im' l^cttcr 
to remove all restraints from internai 
intercourse and traffic, to make the 
people industrious and prosperous, ami 
to be assured that improvements would 
foUow by degrees^ in proportion m they 
became necessary or desirable. Jxird 
Cornwallis's ikmous settleiuent of the 
zemindaiy rents in Bengal is often se* 
verely censured bere^ as not suffidenUy 
protecting ryuta, and dqpriviiig the 
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Government of all advantage from the 
improvements of the terj*itory. They 
who reason thws have apparently for- 
gotten that, without some such settle- 
ment, those improvements would never 
have taken place at all; that almost 
every zemindary which is brought to 
the hammer (and they are pretty nu- 
merous) is divided and subdivided, each 
successive sale, among smaller proprie- 
tors, and that the progress is manifestly 
going on to a minute division of the soil 
among the actual cultivators, and sub- 
ject to no other burdens than a fixed 
luid very moderate quit-rent, a state of 
things by no means undesirable in a 
nation, and wliich only needs to be 
corrected in its possible excess by a law 
of primogeniture, and by encouraging, 
instead of forbidding, the purchase of 
lauds by the English. On the desir- 
ableness of this last measure, as the 
movSt f)robable moans of improving the 
country , and attaching the peasantry to 
our Gcjveminent, I find, iu Calcutta, 
little ditt'ereiioe of opinion. All the 
restriction v hich seems necessary is, 
that the eolh*ctors of the Company’s 
taxes shall not l>e allowed to purchase 
lands witliin the limits of tlieir districts : 
and if tlie same law were extended to 
their Hindoo and Mussulman dejHities, 
a eoTisideral'le source of oppression* 
\shicli now would he dried up 

or greatly niitlgatcd. 


'['(> JOliN TIIOUNTUN, ftsg. 

TntAfrhur, Jun. U, 182-1. 

M\ DIM! 'rHf>IlNTON, 

f 

I Jo ijol llilnk* indeed, that the direct 
duti(*s ot‘ (Ills diocese, bating the visita- 
tions, an; mon' than a man may do 
w ith a' moderate share of diligence. . . . 

are such, howev<‘r, as I must 
do all for myself, since, though I keep 
a native senlurat work from nine till 
four daily, he can only be trusted to 
copy what I write, while it is necessary 
for me to obtain and keep copies of all 
tlie oificial correspondence in which I 
am a party; l)esides wliich, au inter- 

VOJU II. 


course with chaplains, missionaries, mid 
religious societies is, in India, all car- 
ried on by letter, and what in England 
would be settled in a few minutes by 
personal communication, is here the 
subject of long arguments, explanations, 
and rejoinders in writing. I at first, 
therefore, had occasion to work pretty 
hard, and am now so fortunate as to be 
completely rid of all arrears of busi- 
ness, and to find myself equal to the 
daily calls of my correspondents, with- 
out so completely sacrificing all other 
studies as 1 was for some time com- 
pelled to do. Still I am without books, 
and, what has been still more incon- 
venient, without sermons, so that I have 
been latterly obliged to compose often 
two, and sometimes three a week, amid 
greater distractions, and with fewer 
opportunities of study or reference, than 
I ever before had to complain of. I 
continue well, however, thank God I 
and have abundant reason at present 
to be hopeful and contented m my 
situation, where I meet with much 
attention and kindness, and where the 
api)arent field of usefuluess is so great 
that, while 1 deeply, feel my own insuf- 
ficiency, I am more and more impressed 
with the undeserved goodness of God 
in calling me to such a situation. 

* ♦ * 

To the affairs of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society I have paid consider- 
able attention, and have great reason 
to be satisfied with the manner in which 
they are conducted, as well as person- 
ally with the coimuittee, and all the 
missionaries whom I have seen, I 
have, as you are perhaps aware, ob- 
tained their adoption of some changes 
in tl)e constitution of tlie society, qua- 
lifiwl, 1 hope, to put us on a more stable 
and popular footing, and to obtain for 
us both at home and in India a greater 
uotoriety and usefulness. 

* Jtc * * 

Pray tell Mr. Parry that all which 
I have seen of India justifies his praises 
of it. li is a fine and most interestp 
iiig country. The European society is 
agreeable, hospitable, and well-inform- 
ed ; there are many excellent people in 
Calcutta. 

♦ « 4) • 

O 
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But, alas ! new friends cannot be like 
old ; new lands cannot be like home ! 
And while I should be the most thank- 
less of men not to be contented and 
happy here, I cannot help often wish- 
ing mr a sight of the hill above Hod- 
net, or the new fence, which I left you 
and Mrs. Thornton contriving at Clap- 
ham. 

No orders have yet come out from 
Government respecting a residence for 

me. Dr. Wallich has lent 

us his house at Titty ghur, between Cal- 
cutta and Barrackpoor, a delightful 
place, which apparently agrees with 
our little girl perfectly. The fort, from 
closeness, and other reasons connected 
with closeness, id said to be often in- 
jurious to young and* delicate persons ; 
but without its ramparts, we' would 
fain flatter ourselves even children may 
enjoy good health in this country, and 
some years at least may elapse before 
we are compelled to send ours to Eng- 
land May God hear our 

prayers, and those which, it is one of 
my chief comforts to believe, are offered 
up for us by our dear friends in Eng- 
land 1 God AlmigHty bless you. 

Ever your affectionate friend, 

Reginald Calcutta. 

It was my intention till lately to set 
out by land for the upper provinces as 
soon as Emily w^as able to travel, and 
to stay at Ghazeepoor, a little on tliis 
side Benares, during the hot winds. 
In this expedition Archdeacon Corrie 
promised to accompany me, but a re- 
consideration of all whi(;h I am doing, 
and have to do, at Calcutta, has con- 
vinced me that I cannot be spared be- 
fore tlic rai ns^ when also I hnpt* for 
Mr. Corrie’s company. The want of 
episcopal visitation; confirmation, See. 
in all those vast districts is said to be 
great 


TO THE nON. MRS. DOUGLAS. 

Tittygliur, Jan. 10, 1824. 

'Whbbevtsu the Ganges \a, there is 
beauty; and even those who are most 
sensible to the beauties of English 


scenery may allow that while the pee- 
pul, the teak and the other larger 
round-topped trees will bear no disad- 
vantageous comparison with our oaks, 
elms, and limes ; the mangoe and tama- 
rind greatly surpass in beauty oui’ 
walnut and cheri*y- trees, and we have 
nothing at all answ^erable to tlie ban- 
yan, the bamboo, the different species 
of palms, or the plantains, aloes, cactus, 
and ananas, by which the cottages are 
surrounded The plains be- 

tween these gi*oves are all cultivated 
with rice, and have, at this time of year, 
pretty much the appearance of an Eng- 
lish stubble. When we first arrived 
the rice was like our corn in spring; 
but as the ground dried, and the crop 
ripened, it assumed a more autumnal 
appearance, though never so bright and 
golden as our wheat. 

Of the fruits of India we had formed 
high expectations : the mangoe, which 
is the most celebrated, has not been in 
season since our arrival ; but tin* resU 
such of them at least as are peculiar to 
the country, have much disapiKuiited 
us. The oranges are, 1 think, tlie best ; 
but they are not better than what are 
sent to London from the Mediterranean 
and the western isles. I will make 
an exception in favour of the eoco-uut 
when unripe, at whieli time its milk i> 
very refreshing, and far better than we 
gf!t it in England. Nor an- many of 
the native vegetables agreeable f(k an 
English palate; thongb anvlxMly ina\ 
easily get reconciled to yams, brinjals, 
and sw'e(?t potato^iS. At this time of 
year, however, most 10urojx‘an uge- 
tables are brought to market in abun- 
dance, and very good, though cultivated 
for the consumption of Eurojpeaiis only , 
the natives liking none of them but 
potatoes, which, tlujugh they have only 
known them during tiie laM few years, 
arc likely soon to rank, as a supple* 
mentary staff of life, with rice and 
plantains. Tin* peasants near Patna 
already giow them to a considerable 
extent ; but tliey nevm’ can become the 
excinsu'e crop here, inasmuch as the 
moist rice-^munds do not suit their 
ffTowtU, wlucli wVU therefore l>e cou- 
nned to the sandy and drier soils, where 
rice cannot grow, and where such a 
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vegetable may be of unmixed utility ; 
while sudb a supplememtary crop, in 
case of the rice failing, may prevent 
many a famine, and diminish one strong 
point of the similarity which now exists 
between the Indian and Irish peasantry, 
their reliance on a single article of food, 
and the almost infinite division and sub- 
division of their farms, which here, as 
in Ireland, is a fertile source of poverty 
and wretchedness. 

On the whole they are a lively, in- 
telligent, and interesting people : of the 
upper classes, a very ‘considerable pro- 
portion learn our language, read our 
books and our newspapers, and show a 
desire to court our society; the pea- 
sants are anxious to learn English, and 
though, certainly, very few of tliem 
have as yet embraced Christianity, I 
do not think their reluctance is more 
than have been expected in any 

country( where a system so entirely 
different from that previously professed 
M’as offered, and offered by those of 
whom, as their conquerors, they may 
well entertain considerable jealousy. 
Their tuvn religion is, indeed, a hor- 
rible one ; far more so than 1 had con- 
ceived; it gives them no moral pre- 
Ci'pts ; it t'lioourages them in vice by 
the style of its ceremonies, and the cha- 
racter given of its deities ; and by tlie 
institution of caste, it hardens their 
hearts against each other to a degree 
which is often most revolting. A tra- 
’\eller falls clown sick in the streets of 
a village ( I am mentioning a fiict which 
hapj)ened t<*n days ago\ nolxxl}- knows 
what eastt‘ lie is of, therefore nobody 
goc*s near liim lest the} should become 
|u)llute<l ; he wastes to death before the 
<‘yc s of a Avhole comiminity, unless the 
jackal Is take* courage from his helpless 
^ fate to finish him a little sooner, and, 
perhaps, as happened in the case to 
which 1 afhnled, tlu‘ children are al- 
lowe<i to pelt him W’ith stones and mud. 

man of whotn I am speaking was 
found ill this sUite and taken care of by 
a [massing European, hut if he had died, 
his skedeton would have lain in the 
streets till the vultures carried it away, 
or the magistrates ordered it to he 
thrown into the river. 

A friend of mine, some months ngo, 


found a miserable wretch, a groom out 
of employ, who had crept, sick of a 
dysentery, into his court-yard. He l^d 
there remained in a comer on the pave- 
ment two days and nights. Perhaps 
twenty servants had been eating their 
meals daily within six yards of him, 
yet none had relieved him, none had so 
much as carried him into the shelter 
of one of the out-houses, nor had any 
taken the trouble to tell their master. 
When reproved for this, their answer 
was, “ he was not our kinsman “ whose 
business was it ?*' How did we know 
that the sahib would like to be trou- 
bled?’' I do not say that these are 
overy-day instances: I hope and be- 
lieve not; nor would I he understood 
as denying that alms are, to religious 
mendicants, given to great amount in 
Bengal, or that several of the wealthy 
inhabitants, in what they consider good 
works, such as constructing public tanks, 
making roads to places of pilgrimage, 
building pagodas and ghfi-ts, are liberal. 
I only mention these instances because 
none of those w ho heard them seemed 
to think them imusukl or extraordinary ; 
lK?cause in a Christian country I think 
they could not have happened, and be- 
cause they natui*ally arise from the 
genius of the national religion, which, 
by the distinction which it establishes, 
makes men worse than indifferent to 
each other. Accordingly, many of the 
crimes w hich fall under the cognizance 
of tlie magistrate, and many of the 
ancient and sanctified customs of the 
Hindoos, are marked with great cruelty. 
The deceits, or gangs of robbers, who 
are common all over the country, though 
tlicy seldom attack Europeans, continu- 
ally torture to force the peasants to 
bring out their little ti'easures. 

sK j|i ♦ 

I need say nothing of the burning of 
widows ; but it is not so generally 
known that persons now olive remem- 
ber human sacrifices in the holy places 
Tomr Calcutta ; and that a very respect- 
able mau of my acquaintance, himself 
by accident and without tlie means of 
interfering, witnessed one of a boy of 
fourteen or fifteen, in which nothing 
was so terrible as the perfect indiffe- 
rence with which the tears, prayers^ 

o 2 
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and caresses even, which the poor vic- 
tim lavished on his murderers, were 
regarded. After this it is hardly worth 
while to go on to show that crimes of 
rapine, and violence, and theft, are 
very common, or that the tendency to 
lying is such that (as one of the judges 
here observed) in a court of justice 
tliey cannot even tell a true story with- 
out spoiling it.” But wliat I would 
chiefly urge is, that for all these hor- 
rors tlieir system of religion is mainly 
answerable, inasmuch as whatever 
moral lessons their sacred books con- 
tain, and they are very few, are shut 
up from the mass of the people, while 
the direct tendency of their institutions 
is to evil. The national temper is de- 
cidedly good, gentle, and kind ; they 
are sober, industrious, affectionate to 
their relations, generally speaking, 
faithful to their masters, easily attached 
by kindness and confidence, and, in the 
case of the military oath, are of admi- 
rable obedience, courage, and fidelity, 
in life and. death. But their morality 
does not extend beyond the reach of 
positive obligations; and where these 
do not exist, they are oppressive, cruel, 
treacherous, and everything that is 
bad. We have heard much in Eng- 
land of their humanity to animals ; I 
can only say that I have seen no tokens 
of it in Calcutta. 

♦ ♦ ^ 

. , * ♦ * 

Their high reputation in such mat- 
ters has arisen, I am assured, fioiu 
exaggerated statements of particular 
instances, such as may hapfxm in any 
comitry, of overstrained tenderness for 
animal life, and from the fact that cer- 
tain sacred animals, such as the bulls 
dedicated to Brahma, are really treated 
.with as much temderness and consider- 
ation as if they were lirahniins them- 
selves, As yet it remains to be seen 
how far the schools may produce a 
change for the better, lam inclined to 
h<me everything from tht in, particu- 
lany from those whicli Mrs. Wilson 
has, under the auspices of the Church 
Missionaries, set on foot for females ; 
but I am sure that a people such as I 
have described, with so many amiable 
traits of character, and so great natural 


quickness and intelligence, ought to be 
assisted and tncouraged as far as we 
possibly can in the disposition which 
they now evince, in this part of the 
country at least, to acquire a knowledge 
of our language and laws, and to imi- 
tate our habits and examples. By all 
which I have learned, they now really 
believe we wish them well, and are 
desirous of their improvement : and 
there are many poiuts (that of the 
burning widows is one) in which a 
change for the better is taking place in 
the public mind, which, if we are not 
in too great a hurry. M ill pivibably, ere 
long, break down the observance of, at 
least, one horror. Do not suppose that 
I am prejudiced against the Hindoos. 
Ill iny personal intercourse with them 
I have seen much to be pleased with, 
and all M’hich I hear and lx?lieve as to 
Mhat they might be witli a l>etter 
creed, makes nut tlie more eame.st in 
stating the horrors for M'hich their 
present creed, as I think, is ansMer- 
able. 

This is ait unmerciful letter, hut I 
hope and believe that I shall not have 
weariod Both Emilv and I often 

think and talk of you, a^'d recall to 
mind, vsitli (let p and ud' Ctionate in** 
terest, our parting on tiie »juai*ter*deek 
f the (ireuville, with you and your 
brothers. 

♦ + ^ 

We more and more teel )io\\ iniK'h 
we have reliiKjuihhed in {**a\ ing sjudi 
friends l)ehiud ; hut 1 do not, ami hojx^ 
Emily does not, repiuit oj' our uiuhu - 
taking. ^So long as we ujr !iJess(‘d 
with health, and of this, w ith dur* eaia', 

I entertain at prescait few a[>prehen- 
sioiis, MX" have, indeed, abundant reasoi] 
for content and thankfulness around 
us, and where there is so much to 1)(‘ 
learned and to be done, life cami<»t hang 
heavy on the hands of, 

Dear Harriet, 

Ever your ailectiouato Cousin, 

KkCJ N'AL2> (,'ALr?r;TT/V . 

I believe I have said iioihing of tlu* 
Mohammedans, who are about us im - 
merous here as the Protestants are in 
Ireland. They are in personal ap- 
pearance a finer race than tlie Hin- 
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doos; they are also more universally 
educated, and on the whole I think a 
better people, inasmuch as their faith 
is better. They are haughty and iras- 
cible, hostile to the English as to those 
who have supplanted them in their 
sovereignty over the #^intry, and noto- 
riously oppressive and avaricious in 
their dealings with their idolatrous 
countrj men, wherever they are yet in 
authority. They are, or are supposed 
to be, more lu^nest, and to each other 
they are not uncharitable ; but they 
are, I fear, less likely at present than 
the IIiiid(X>s to embrace Christianity, 
though some of them read our Scrip- 
tures; and I have heard one or two 
speak of Christians as of nearly the 
same religion with themselves. They 
have, however, contracted in this 
country many superstitions of castes 
and images, for which their western 
brt‘thren, the Turks and Arabs, are 
ready to excommunicate them ; and, 
what is moi'e strange, manj' of them, 
etpially in ojiposition to their own reli- 
gion ajnl that of the Hindoos, are ex- 
(‘eeding drunkards. 


TO MBS. irnitBK. 

Jan. 25, 1824. 

My i>i’, vin>T MoaiiKR, Our former 
paekets\>in, 1 trust, before this time, 
have eomiunnieated to you the intelli- 
gonci' ot our sate arrival, and of our 
subseqiumt proceedings. 

4i 

Calcutta is a very striking place, but 
it so much resembles Petersburgh, 
though on a less splendid scale, that I 
ean hartlly help fancying myself some- 
times in , Pussi a. Tfie architecture of 
the principal houses is the same, with 
Italian porticoes, and all white-washed 
or stuccoed ; and the width and straight- 
ness of the principal streets, the want 
of pavement, the forms of the peasants' 
carts, and the crowds of foot-passen- 
l^ers in (iveiy street, as well as the mul- 
titude of servants, the want of fUmi- 
ture in the houses, and above all, the 
great dinner-parties, which are one 


distinguishing feature of the place, are 
all Muscovite. 

4* >l< « 

The public here is very liberal, but 
the calls on charity are continual, and 
the number of five and ten pound sub- 
scriptions which are req^uired of a man 
every month, for inundations, oflGlcers' 
widows, &c. &c., are such as surprise 
an Englishman on his first arrival, 
though he caunot but be pleased at the 

spirit which it evinces 

I am happy to set you at ease about 
pirates. There were, as you have been 
rightly informed, four or five years 
ago, a good many Arab pirates in the 
Bombay seas, but none that I have 
heard of ever ventured into the bay of 
Bengal, and even those who did exist 
are said to have been completely driven 
from the sea by the expedition which 
was sent some time back from Bombay 
against the Arabs of the Persian Gulf. 
But with these seas I shall have little 
concern, since my journeys in that 
quarter will be chiefly by land. Those 
which I have to perform in this part of 
India will be mostly by the Ganges, on 
which skulking thieves are sometimes 
met with, but no robbers bold enough 
to attack European boats. I shoidd 
have much jireferred marching by land 
the whole way, as we at first proposed, 
but I found it impossible to leave Cal- 
cutta before the weather would have 
become too hot for such a jouniey. At 
the commencement of the rains we 
shall set out, and boat it all the way to 
Cawnpoor. The boats are like houses, 
and as comfortable as such things well 
can be; but our progress, by this 
method, will be very tedious and wea- 
risome, compared with the amusement 
of a land-journey with our tents and 
elephants. We shall, however, escape 
the rains, which is reckoned the only 
unhealthy season in Bengal, when 
every road is a puddle, every field a 
marsh, and every river a sea, and when 
a hot sun, playing on a vast surface of 
water and decayed vegetables, is re- 

f arded as the cause of almost all the 
iseases which are not brought on bjr 
intemperance and carelessness. 

« I# « m 

Ip 4* 4i « 
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My morning rides are very pleasant , 
tay norse is a nice, quiet, 'good-tem- 
pered little Arab, who is so fearless 
that he goes, without starting, close to 
an elephant, and so gentle and docile 
that he eats bread out of my hand, and 
has almost as much attachment and 
coaxing ways as a dog. This seems 
the usual character of the Arab horse, 
who (to judge from those I have seen 
in this country) is not the fiery dashing 
animal I had supposed, but with more 
rationally about him, and more appa- 
rent confidence in his rider, than the 
generality of English horses. The 
latter, however, bear the highest price 
here, from their superior size aud power 
of going through more work. The 
Indian horses are seldom good, and 
always ill-tempered and vicious, and it 
is the necessity of getting foreign horses 
which makes the expense so great as 
you have heard, while, after all, in this 
climate, four horses will not do so 
much work as a pair in England. 

Believe me, dearest Mother, 

Your affectionate Son, 

Reginald Calcutta. 

r rejoice to h^r that Mr. Puller is 
coining out as dibief justice. He is a 
kind and worthy man, and will, I think, 
be very popular here, as well as be an 
agreeable and friendly neighbour to us. 


TO THE VERY REVEREND THE DEAN 
• OF ST. ASAPH. 

Tittyijhur, /an. 27, 1824. 

My dear Sir, — In my last letter I 
promised you that this should be a 
political one. I. know not, after all, 
now that I am sitting down to the task, 
that I have been able to acquire any 
inforpiation which will txj new to you, 
or that I am as yet qualified to speak 
otherwise than with great hesitation as 
to the rSal state even of a small part 
of this great empire. From all exter- 
t^ml enemies British India (now com- 
prehending either directly or indirectly 
three-fourths of the whole vast penin- 
sula) appeared, till lately, secure. The 
Maaarattas are completely conquered 


and heart-broken; the kin^ of Oudc 
and Hydrabad only hold their places 
at our will and pleasure, and their sub- 
jects desire nothing so much as that we 
should take the government of both 
cotmtries into our own hands; while 
Russia is regar(J|(d as so distant a dan- 
ger, that, during the latter years o 
Lord Hastings’ government, and in 
fact to the present moment, the army 
of India has been allowed to melt away, 
and is now, as I am assured, perhaps 
the least numerous establishment (in 
comparison with the population, extent, 
and revenues of tlie country whence it 
is raised and supported) that any 
civilised empire in the world can show. 
It seems, however, that war with a 
new, and by no means a despicable 
enemy, is now inevitable, and has in- 
deed already begun. The King of 
Ava, whose territories, under the name 
of the ‘‘ Birman empire,” you will see 
marked in all the recent maps, has 
been long playing the same Buona- 
partean game in what is called “ India 
beyond the Ganges” (though in fact 
removed many hundred miles from 
that river) which we liavc been l>lay- 
ing in Hindostan. His dominions had, 
till now, been separated from ours 
a line of mouuUiins and forests, which 
prevented almost all intercourse, i*itlier 
peaceable or hostile; but ]»y the recent 
conquest of the countr\ of A^saiu and 
some other mounUiin rajas, he has 
pushed himself into the iniinediate 
neigh bourho<Hl of Bengal, and has b(‘- 
gun to hold a language alxmt frontiers, 
neutral grounds, and ancient claims of 
the “ golden empire,” which the Eng- 
lish in India are f|uite imaccustonied to 
hear, and which it would be still luon'. 
inconvenient to admit for a single? mo- 
ment. I believe, indeed, his actual 
demands are limited to u little swainj»y 
island, no more worth fighting for than 
that which was the cause of Fortin 
bras’s armament. But thi-s island, such 
as it is, has been in tlie bands of the 
Company, and the soubahdars of Ben- 
gal before them, time out of mind, and 
16 also clearly on the western side of 
the main stream of the little river which 
divides the empires. Nor is this alL 
since in the course of the discu&sioa 
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some menaces have been held out, thal 
the golden empire has tiirther de- 
mands whidi the great moderation o\ 
its sovereign only induces him to re- 
frain from pressing, and that all Ben- 
gal as far as Calcutta and Moorsheda- 
bad ought to l>e ced^ to him. Lord 
Amherst, who, as well as the directors 
at home, is sufficiently anxious for 
peace, expected, however, that firmly 
and civilly saying 770 would have been 
sufficient (together with placing a small 
garrison in the disputed island, which 
has, after all, l)een again withdrawn on 
account of the pestiferous air) to pre- 
sets e mattei*s on their former footing of 
grumbling and uneasy tranquillity. 
He has, however, been disappointed, 
since be beard yesterday that ‘two Bir- 
man corps had advanced into the neu- 
tral ground of Cashar, one of which 
had be(m in consequence attacked by a 
small Ixxly of Sc*poys stationed on our 
frontier, and defeated with some loss, 
but after a resistance which shows that 
our new (uiomies are in everything but 
amis and discipline far from despicable, 
and decidedly superior in courage and 
iKjdily strength to the generality of 
those to wht)m we have been as yet 
op[)Osed in India. It is indeed possibkv 
tbougli barely so, that this first expe7 
rience of ba\onets and disciplined 
ti’oof)s ma\ not have ])een of a nature to 
incR jise their desire for further com- 
Tnmiicatinn of the kind. But more; 
likrly, the eheek has bv^en too slight 
U) pnxluce such an effect on troops who 
arc found to be brave and hardy, and a 
king, who lias been engageei in a long 
eo\irs<* of compjest, and has never met 
w ith h'l'^ match till now. yiiould tlie 
w ar go on, it is spme comfort to believe 
that we have riqht on our side. Yet it 
is a gt'icvous niatteu' that blood sliould 
Iwf she d, and all tlie other horrors of an 
Asiatic war incurred to an extefit which 
cannot be calculated, for a spot of 
greumd so unhealthy thaj neither Eng- 
lish nor Ijinnans can live on it, and 
by two governments, eAch of whom has 
more territory than it can well manage. 
The East India Company, however, 
and their servants ana subjects, have 
reason to be thanhM that the Golden 
Sword slept in its scabbard while , 


Lord Hastings was engaged, with the 
whole forces of the empire, against the 
Pindarries, Maharattas, and Nepaulese, 
since an inroad of the warlike bar- 
barians would then have caused well- 
founded alarm to Chittagong at least, 
if not to Dacca and even Calcutta. 
The truth, however, is, that the Bir- 
mans were then occupied in the pre- 
liminary subjugation of Assam. With 
such a war impending, you will natu- 
rally ask, how far the British Govern- 
ment can count on the affections of its 
own subjects? This is a question 
which it is not very easy to answer. 
Anytliing like our European notions of 
loyalty or patriotism, I fancy, is out of 
the case. Indeed, from the frequent 
changes of masters to which all India 
has been long exposed, I doubt, from all 
which I have heard, whether the idea 
exists among them any otherwise, than 
that the native soldiers are, for the 
most part, admirably faithful to the 
government (whatever it may be) 
which they have engaged to serve, so 
long as that government performs its 
stipulations to them ; and that if , a 
country, under a bad and oppressive 
government, is attacked, the invader’s 
camp would be better supplied with 
provisions than if the peasants supposed 
that they would be losers by his suc- 
cess. The idea of guerillas rising to 
Oppose a foreign enemy would never 
enter into the head of a Hindoo, or if 
any such bodies of men were formed, 
they would be as professed plunderers, 
equally formidable to all parties, or as 
mercenaries ready to accept pay from 
any who might entertain them. But 
among the Sepoys nobody seems to 
apprehend a breach of faith, and from 
all which I have been able to learn, 
the peasantry and merchants are ex- 
tremely well content with us, and pre- 
fer our government very much to^ that 
3 f any existing Asiatic sovereign. The 
great increase of population in Bengal 
and Bahar, the number of emigrants 
wMclx come thither from all parts of 
India, the extent of fresh ground an- 
nually brought into cultivation, and 
the ostentation of wealth and luxurjr 
among the people, which under fhe 
native princes no one’(except the im* 
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mediate servants of government) ven 
tores to show, seem still more convinc- 
ing proofs that they are, on the whole, 
wisely and equitably governed. The 
country (as far as I have yet seen, and 
everybody tells me it is the same 
through all Bengal) is divided into es- 
tates generally of a considerable size, 
called “ zemindarries,” from “ zemin- 
dar/^ a landholder, held immediately 
of Government, on payment of a rate 
which was fixed by Lord Cornwallis, 
and does not increase with any fresh 
improvement or enclosure. These lands 
may be sold or divided by the proprie- 
tors, remaining subject to the tax, but 
cannot be touched by the Government so 
long as the tax is paid. The great zemin- 
dars generally live in Calcutta or the 
other cities, where some of them have 
veiy splendid palaces, under- letting 
their territories to dewans or stewards, 
answering to what the Scots call tacks- 
men, who, as well as the smaller land- 
holders, generally occupy dingy brick 
buildings, with scarcely any windows, 
and looking a little like deserted manor- 
houses in England, Placed in the middle 
ofthe villages (whose bamboo huts seem 
far cooler and cleaner dwellings), they 
are overhung with a dark and tangled 
shade of fruit-trees, and surrounde<f hy 
stables, cow-houses, threshing-flcx)r, 
circular granaries raise<l on posts, and 
the usual litter of a dirty and ill-ma- 
pagcd Ihrra ; but the persons who reside 
in them are often really very wealth}’, 
and when we meet them on liorse- 
back on a gala-<lay, with their trains of 
servants, their splendid shawls, and 
gold and silver trappings, might almost 
meet the European notion of an eastern 
raja. Under them the laud is divided 
into a multitude of small tenements, of 
which the cultivatdrs are said to lx? 
often racked very high, though they 
are none of them attached to the soil, 
but may change, if aggrieved, to any 
landlord who is likely to use them blot- 
ter. • Round the villages there are 
lar^ orchards of mangoes, coco^nuts, 
and plantains, together with many 
small crofts enclosed with fences of 
aloes^ prickly pear,- and sometimes 
pineapples, and cultivated with hemp, 
cotton, sugar-canes, mustard, gram, and 


of late years with potatoes and some 
other kinds of European vegetables. 
All beyond this is rice, cultivated in 
large open fields annually overflowed 
by the Ganges or the many canals 
which are drawn from it, and divided 
into little portions, or quillets, not laid 
out like our corn-fields in ridge and 
furrow, but on a fiat surface, the soil 
being returned to its place after the 
crop is dibbled in, and intersected by 
small ledges of earth, both to mark 
property and to retain the water a suf- 
ficient time on the surface. There is 
no pasture ground. The cattle, sheep, 
and goats arc allowed, during the day, 
to pick up what they can find in the 
orchards, stul)bles, and fallows, and 
along the road skies, hut at night are 
always fetched up and fed with gi-ara. 
No manure is employed, the dung 
being carefully collected for fuel (ex- 
cept what little is used by the devout 
to mb their faces and bodies with), 
nor, with an occasional fallow (and 
this is, I understand, but seldom), is 
any other manure required than w'hat 
the bountiful river affords. I have not 
yet seen them at plough, hat am told 
that their instruments an* the rudest 
that can l>e conceived, and, indeed, their 
cattle ar<‘ generally too small and w( ak 
() drag any tackle which is not ex- 
tremely light and simple : yet their 
crops are magnificent, and the ^oll, 
though much of it has he»>ii in constant 
cultivation beyond the reach f>i‘ lus- 
nry, continues of inateldess ftrlility. 
Nowhert', perhafisin the world, is f‘oo<l 
attained in so much ahtindanrey and 
with, apparently, so litth* labour. Few 
)easants work more than five nr six 
lours in the day, and half their da\s 
are Hindoo festivals, wh(!U tliey will 
not work at all. 

Kent is higher than I exported to 
find it; in this urighbourhoo<l six ru- 
pi*es, alKiut twelve shilliugs the Ihiglish 
acre, seems usual fate, which is a 
great sum among the Hindoos, and also 
when compared with the ch(*apness of 
provisions and laboxi^; about sixpence 
peing as much as a working roan can 
earn, even as a porter, and three-peuc** 
lieing the pay of a labourer in has- 
bandiy, while ordinary rice is, at an 
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average, less than a halfpenny for th< 
weight of two pounds English. In 
consequence, I do not apprehend tha* 
the peasantry are ill off, though, oJ 
course, they cannot live luxuriously. 
Fish swarm in every part of the river, 
and in every tank and ditch. During 
the wet montlis they may be scooped 
up with a hand-net in every field, and 
procured, at all times, at the expense of 
a crooked nail and a little plantain- 
thread. They, therefore, next to rice 
and plantains, constitute the main food 
of the country. Animal food all the 
loMer castes of llintloos eat whenever 
they can get it, beef and veal only ex- 
cepted ; but, save fish, this is not often 
in their power. lOxcept food, in such 
a climate their wants are of course but 
few. Very little clothing serves, and 
even this is more w'om from decency 
than necessity. They have no furni- 
ture, excei)t a cane bedstead or two, 
and some cartlien or copjxT pots ; but 
they have a full allowance of silver 
ornaments, coral beads, &c., w hich even 
the low est ranks w ear to a considerable 
value, and which seem to imply that 
they are not ill off for the necessaries 
of life, when snch superfluities are 
within their reach. 1 have not, yet 
lu'cn abl<» to learn the exact amount of 
th(‘ land-tax })aid to Government, The 
otlu'r taxes are on cotton, mustard-oil, 
charcoal, and, in general, the different 
articles l)ronght to market, except rice 
and fruit ; they are not high, at least 
they w(mld not l>e thought so in Eu- 
ro])e; and, of the whole thus collected, 
(Hie half is laid out in making and re- 
pairing roads, bridges, tanks, canals, 
and other public works. The Com- 
]>any Iia\e a uionojxily of salt and 
opium ; the fonner being only made at 
the pui>iie works, the latter grown on 
the public domains. The former is, 
howeverv sold at a rate which, in Eng- 
land, w e should think low, about four 
shillijigs the bmj^l; and the latter is 
eliiefly for ej^irtation. Justice is, as 
you are administered in Cal- 

cutta by the Suplfeme Court, according 
to haiglish law, but elsewhere by local 
jtidges aj)pointed by the Company, 
fi’om whom an appeal lies to a separate 
court at Calcutta, called the Sudder De* 


wannee, which is guided by the Hindoo 
and Mussulman code, drawm up by Sir 
W. Jones. Of the English criminal 
law, those Hindoos with whom I have 
conversed speak highly, and think it a 
great security to live in Calcutta where 
this prevails. The local judges (who 
are all English) are often very popular, 
and in general the people seem to allow 
that justice is honestly administered; 
and my informants have spoken of the 
advantages possessed in these respects 
by the Company’s subjects over those 
of Oude, or their own former condition 
under the Mus.sulmaiis. In these points 
I have drawn my inforaiation partly 
from a few of the wealthy natives, who 
occasionally visit me ; partly from my 
own servants, whom 1 have encouraged 
to speak on such subjects ; in some small 
degree from what I have picked up in 
my rides and w alks round this place ; 
and still more from the different mis- 
sionaries who mix with the lower 
classes, and speak their language more 
fluently than most Europeans besides. 
Perhaps, as I myself improve in the 
language, I may find that I have been 
in some points misinformed or mis- 
taken ; but I think the accomits which 
I have had seem not unlikely to be 
correct, and their result is decidedly 
favourable both as to the general con- 
dition of this country, and the spirit in 
which it is governed With re- 

gard to the questions which have lately 
occupied a g(X)d deal of the public 
attention, the free press, and the power 
of sending back Europeans to England 
at pleasure ; so far as these bear on the 
condition of the natives, and the proba*- 
ble tranquillity of the country, I have 
more to say than I have now time for. 
On the whole, I think it still deniable 
that, in tliis country, the newspapers 
should be licensed by Government ; 
though, from the increased interest 
which the Hindoos and Mussulmans 
take in politics, and the evident fer- 
mentation which, either for good or 
evil, is going on in the pub||C mind, I 
do not think the measure can be long 
continued. But the power of deporta- 
tion b, 1 am convinc^, essential to the 
public peace. Many of the adventurers 
who come hither from Europe are the 
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tbe son ever saw 

mm whm despo^sm can 

iwiage^. and who, Sinless tliey were 
tfilly wider a deniatic w^d in- 
side; i>eat, and pander fiat natives 
widioat shame or pity* Even no 
Wfuiy instances occur c£ insult and 
miscon^ct, for which die jpospect of 
immediate embarkation for Europe is 
the most edectual precaution or remedy, 
It \s, in fact, the only control which the 
Company possesses over the tradesmen 
and ship-builders in Calcutta, and the 
indigcKplanters up the country. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Ever your obliged and affectionate^ 
R. Calcutta. 


TO SJH ROBERT H. INGLIS, BART. 

Tittyghur, Jan, W7, 1824, 

My dear Inc LI 9, — I have not now 
time to write more than a few lines, 
yet I think you will not be soriy to 
near of our well-doing. 

« Hi 4> 

Out of the fort and streets of Calcutta, 
which are, and always must be, black 
holes,'* the climate of India is, at this 
season, really delightful, and scarcely 
to be equalled, I think, by any which 
Ehrope can offer. But, alas ! the time 
is again drawing near when we must 
descend from Mem Mountain, to dwell, 

‘ for four months, at least, “ with a fire 
in our heart, and a fire in our brain," 
for such the approaching hot season is 
represented to be, I am, however, well 
content with my situation, and almost 
all its circumstances; and though the 
good to be done must be, for tlie most 
part, of a very silent kind, and one 
whose fraits may not be apparent till 
the jpresent race of huslmndmen, and, 
possibly, many after them^ shall be 

g one to rest, yet any man may count 
imself highly honoured in being 
thought worthy to labour here, how- 
ever obspurel^j^. A good deal of my 
attention, during my short residence, 
lias been paid to the (Afferent sects of 
Oriental Chrastians,^ particularly the 
Greeks and Armenians, of whom a 
greater mimber than I had expected | 


reside both in Calcutta and Daccot and 
of whom many solitarv individuals are 
scattered all over the East, I find their 
clergy well ^eased by being noticed, 
and not unwilling to borrow Imks, &c., 
and trust that, eventually, some more 
extensive good may be done by these 
means. 

# 

Dear Inglis, 

Ever your obliged and faithful friend, 
Reginald Calcutta. 


TO THE REV. E. T. S. HORNBY. 

Februiixy 0 , 1824 . 

My dear Friend, 


Among the clerpy I have st?veral 
well-informed and amiable men. who 
are sincerely zealous in iheir call i tig, 
and active in llie impraveiiu nt hotlt of 
their own countrymen and tlie ht atinm. 
W e are, however, sadly too /ew’ thr the 
work l>efore ils. Of the small n timber 
•f chaplains which the Company snp- 
'lies, nearly half are absent on furlough 
or ill health ; and tlie few missionaries 
^re quite unequal to sup[>ly tbe vucan- 
ies thus occasioned in many itn|K)rtant 
itations, even if it wen* jK)s.stble or de- 
:irahle to withdraw them from tia ir 
ppropriate sphere of action, and, more 
particularly, from the inaiiagtmieiit of 
hose school.s, whicli are, of all others, 
he most likely means to open the eyes 
andameliorate tlie worldly and s])iritua] 
ondition of the vast multitudes v\ ho are 
low not merely w-illing to receive, but 
bsolutely courting, instruction. It is, 
n fact, the want of means on tlie part 
)f the teachers, and not any of that 
invincible repugnance so often supjKiR tl 
0 exist on the part of the HindooK, 
riiich, in my opinion, make the 
jrogrese of tne Gospel slow in India. 
Those who think otherwise liavc, I sus- 
pect, either never really desired the im- 
jroyement which they affect to regard 
s impossible, or, by mmng their ex- 
ectauons, in the fii^ iiistance, too high, 
have been the (mm of their own dis- 
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appomtmezit. We cannot work mira^ 
cfes ; and it is idle to suppose that thirty 
or ^rty missionaries (for this is, per- 
haps^ the ihll number, includi^ all 
Protestant sects throoghout all India) 
can have, in ten or a dozen years (for a 
longer time has scarcely occurred since 
the work was set about in good earnest), 
so much as conveyed the name of the 
Gospel to more than a very small part 
of a nation containing 100,000,000 in- 
habitants, and scattered over a countiy 
of 1,500,000 square miles. It is no 
less idle to expect that any nation, or 
any great numivers in a nation, will 
change the ancient system of faith at 
once, or otherwise than by very slow 
degrees, and with great reluctance, a 
reluctance not likely to be lessened 
when the new creed is ofiered them by 
a race of foreign conquerors, speaking 
their language, for the most part, very 
imperfectly. But we have foimd, in 
spite of these obstacles, that some Hin- 
doos and Mussulmans of respectable 
rank, and considerable acquirements 
(few, indet*(i, in iiiiml)er, but enough to 
show^ that the thing is not impossible), 
have, from motiv(*s the most obviously 
disinterestelfXsince nothing is to be got 
by turning Christian hut the ill-wdli of 
their old friends, and, in most instances 
hitherto, the suspicion and discounten- 
ance of their new rulers), embraced 
and adhered to Christianity. It is ob- 
vious, even to a candess obseiwTr, that, 
in Bengal at least, the wealthier natives 
are imitating the ICnglish in very many 
particulars in dress, buildings, and do- 
mestic econom}"; and that a change, 
either for evil or go<Hl, of a most exten- 
sive and remarkable nature, is ferment- 
ing in th(* native mind ; and I am con- 
vinced. from the success of the experi- 
ment so far as it has yet been tried, that 
nothing hut the want of means prevents 
tile introduction of schools, like those 
now snjiported in the neigh Iwnrhood of 
( ^ilcutta and at Bnrdwan, by the Society 
for Promoting Cliristian Knowledge, 
imd tlie Church Missionary Society, in 
every village of Bengal, not only with 
the concurrence, but with the gratitude, 
of the nativc^s. 

i|i * 


Memtime you must not suppose tlisl 
the cares of a preacher of the Goqpd 
can apply to the heathen only; a veij 
nnm^xMis population of nomiim Cb^ 
tians is rising round us, the children of 
European fathers and native womcii^ 
who Mve been, till lately, shameftilly 
neglected, but who show a readiness to 
receive instruction, and a z^, gene- 
rally speaking, for the faith and the 
Church establishment of the parent 
country, which should make that coun- 
try blu^ for the scanty aids which 
she has hitherto afforded them. From 
these a considerable proportion of my 
congregations in Calcutta are made up ; 
and, of these, two hundred and thirty- 
five young persons whom I confirm^ 
there the day l)cfore yesterday, chiefly 
consisted. All these are circumstances 
which may well encourage a man to 
exert himself. 

♦ « « 

Adieu, dear Hornby; let me hope 
sometimes to hear from you, and be- 
lieve me, 

Ever your affectionate friend, 
Reoisald Calcutta. 


TO MISS DOD. 

Tittyghur, Feb, 26 , 1824 . 

Such, my dear Charlotte, is a fair 
sample of the appearance and condition 
of some forty millions of peasantry 
subject to British rule ; very poor, as 
their appearance sufRciently indicates^ 
at least in those points where an English- 
man places his ideas of comfort and 
prosperity. Yet not so poor, and not 
by any means so rude and wild, as their 
scanty dress and simple habitations 
would at first lead an Englishman to 
imagine. The silver ornaments which 
the yoong^oman wears on her ankles, 
arms, forehead, and in her nose, joined to 
the similar decorations on her children’s 
arms, would more than buy all the 
clothes and finery of the smartest ser- 
vant girl in Enmand, — and the men 
are, in all probaMity, well taught in 
reading and writing, their own 
manner, while the httle boy, perhaps 
is one of my scholars, and 
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lOi accoont and repeat the Lord’s Prayei 
'With any child of the aame age ii 
England. The plant ^ehich over- 
shadows the cow and goat is a bamboo 
the tall palm in the distance is a coco, 
that which hangs over the old mother 
of the family is a plantain^ and th< 
creeper on the thatched cottage a beauti- 
ftd fast-growing gourd, of the very kind 
I could fancy which obtained so fast 
hold on Jonah’s affections. The styl 
of carrying the child astride on one 
hip, the manner in which the water-pot 
is balanced, and the red paint, a mark 
of caste, as well as the diminutive sizt 
and high hump of the cow, what wi 
usually see here; and though the group 
itself is from fancy, all the different 
objects are as faitlihil representations of 
nature as my skill enabled me to make. 
The sketch may give you some little 
idea of the scenes we meet with in our 
morning rides. 

* ift * * 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

At present I am not aware that I 
have much news to tell you, or that I 
have many circumstances to add to the 
description of Bengal which I have 
already furnished. Our lives ibr the 
last six weeks have been passed in great 
general retirement, 

but so much and so many things are to | 
be done, that I am often completely 
tired Out before the day is ended, and 
yet have to regret many omissions. 
One considerable source of labour has 
been the numlier of sermons I have had 
to compose. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

There is so grievous a want of chap- 
lains on the Bengal establishment, that 
both the Archdeacon and myself are 
obliged to preach quite a# often, and 
sometimes oftener, in the Sunday, than 
I ever did at Ilodnet 

♦ 

The country is now splendidly beauti - 
fhl. The tall timber trees, which de- 
lighted us with their shade and verdure 
when we landed, are now many of 
thenv covered with splendid flowers, 
literaUy hot-house dowering shrubs, 


thirty or forty feet high, and the fra« 
granoe of a drive through the park 
at Barrackpoor is answerable to the 
dimensions of this Bro^ignag parterre. 
Some of the trees, and those large ones 
too, lose their leaves entirely at this 
season, throwing out large crimson and 
yellow flowers in their place. 

I began my letter with a sketch of 
the peasantry of India. I conclude it 
with one of a part of the park of Bar- 
rackpoor, with Lady Amherst in her 
morning's airing. The large trtv in 
the centre is a peepiil, sacred to Si\a, 
and with an evil spirit, as the IIiiKicK)S 
believe, dwelling under every leaf. In 
the distance, between that and the ])am- 
boo, is a banyan. In the foreground 
an aloe, and over the elephant the cot- 
ton-lree, which at a certiiin seiison ex- 
changes its leaves for flower*b somethiiig 
like roses. 

Believe me ever 

Your faithful and affectionate friend, 

JtLGI.VAJLD CAJLCt rrA. 


TO THE nifillT HON. CH.\11LES \V. 

WILLIAMS WVNN. 

(’alcutta, Ma\ VT. 

Mv DEAR WvNNV”! have t\^o 
kind and interesting letters to tluuik 
you for. 

have now, alas ! to announee the death 
f the p<x^>r chief-jufitiee, who, after n 
week’s struggle with om- of the country 
'Vjvers, but too common at this time of 
ear, breathe<! his last yesterday morn- 
ag at a little afu»r four, having enjoyed 
lis office in India exactly, even to a 
day, the same time, six weeks, which his 
predecessor did. For the hist thirty-si \ 
imur-s he had been, geneniliy sjn^aking, 
d^irious, having from the Ix^ginning 
•xhibited symptoms of a tendency nf 
dood to the head; but <lowii to that 
ime 1 had seen him every day, and, 
hough he was much reduced, hud few 
ipprehensions that the disorder would 
take so malignant a turn. He was 
luried yesterday evening (for in this 
limate no lying-in-state is ever thought 
f), with the usual military honours, 
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and attended to his grave by a more 
than the usual show of the military 
functionaries of Calcutta. I read the 
service, and all the clergy attended. 
He had already become a great and 
general favourite both with Europeans 
and natives from his cordial and friendly 
manners, the sensible and unaffected 
vray in which he had commenced his 
judicial functions, and (with+the natives 
more particularly) from tlie pains he, 
like poor lllossett, was taking to learn 
the language. Lady Puller has borne 
up admirably ; lier boy has been a great 
comfort to her, and has evinced in his 
whole conduct a very amiable and 
affectionate disposition, and a self-corn- 
maud, juilguieiit, and discrimination, 
beyoiul his years. 

She bas determined, and I fliink wisely 
to return by the same vessel, the Paget, 
uliieh brouglit them out! I'he con- 
trast will, indeed, b<? very painful 
betwtvn her situation now, and what it 
was then, but botli sh(‘ and her husband 
were iiiueh ploased with tlie conduct of 
the Pagc‘t’s captain i^(iearv), and she 
will probably tiiul Iierself less forlorn 
with him than among h>tal strangers. 
VVe askiai them to our lumso, and they 
luul a similar invitation from Lord 
Amherst, hut tht*y lu^ne preferred re- 
maining during the short time which 
thry s|)(‘nd in India in tin* (io>ernment- 
hou‘'i‘ in Fort W'illiam, in uldeh they 
laid MU'cerded us. Poor Puller was 
unfortunate in arriving at the worst 
Season of the year, and a sea^^ou which, 
i*\ery hotly says, has been peculiarly 
liot and , uuwhoh'somc. Some days, 
in(Uu‘d, dining this month, have lieen 
almost deserving the name of' “terri- 
ble. ' Py shutting all the windows 
chise. by darkening tlie room to the 
lowest <‘bb of visibility, and sitting as 
liglitly dressed as possible under the 
constant ventilation of a punkah, one 
got thnaigh tlu* morning pretty w^tdl, 
and 1 found -no wamt of disposition or 
ability eitfiorto w rite or study. But if 
a window or a door was opened, the 
stream of hot air came iu, without the 
least exaggeration, like what you may 
have felt at the mouth of a blast fur- 
nace. Had our kind-hearted friend j 


arrived in a more fitvourable season he 
might perhaps have been spared to 
us. But these thoughts are worse than 
idle. 

The air lias been within these few 
days greatly cooled by some pretty 
strong north-westers, with their usual 
accompaniments of thunder (and such 
thunder!), lightning, and rain. One 
of these storms, 1 regret to say, has 
blown down a large range of brick 
stabling at Benares, and killed several 
men and many horses. But at Calcutta 
they have done no harm that I have 
heard oft while their reviving effects ^ 
man, beast, bird, and vegetable, have 
really been little less than magical. 
These showers are now, indeed, be- 
coming more frequent and attended 
with less wind, and an early setting-in 
of the rain is predicted, of which I 
hope to take advaiihige for my voyage 
up the country. JVJy journey, iasl 
will not be so pleasant as J anticipated, 
sinct‘, on tJie concurrent representations 
of all our medical advisers, my wife 
aud children • remain beJiiiid, and we 
shall be se*parated for half a year at 
least. 

♦ 

will be the first place I shall 
visit; there is a church to consecrate 
there ; a good many candidates for 
coulirmation, atiid some Greek Chris- 
tians with whom I wish to get on the 
same amicable terms as 1 am with 
their countrymen at Calcutta. Noram 
I insensible to the desire of seeing one 
of the most ancient and singular cities 
of India, and of obtaining a nearer 
view of the Sunderbunds, the main 
stream of the Ganges, and the yet 
mightier Megna. 

held my first visitation this morn- 
ing at six o’clock, to avoid the heat of 
the day. We had the fii*st fruits of the 
Gentile Church in India, in the person 
of Christian David, a black catechist 
in Ceylon, and a pupil of the celebrated 
Schwartz, whom, at the desire of Sir 
Edward Barnes, I admitted to deacon’s 
orders. The poor man, who had jour- 
neyeii to Calcutta, via Madras, fo ob- 
tain them, is really a very clever, and 
at the same time a most simple and 
artless creature. He knowa no Latin, 
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Imt raeaks EoglUb, Tamol, Cingalese, 
and Portuguese fluently, and passed a 
good, though a very Indian and cha- 
racteristic, examination. He is to dine 
■with me to-day to meet the Company's 
chaplains and Church of England mis- 
sionaries, as usual on visitation days, 
and the business being in some degree 
the triumph of the episcopal cause in 
the East, I have also asked the Proto- 
papas of the Greeks, the Archimandrite 
of the Armenians, with certain of their 
subordinate monks from Mount Sinai 
and Nakitchavan. It will be an odd 
p^y, but the fact is that I haye been 
sometimes tempted to flatter myself 
with the hopes of effectually “ recon- 
c^ling" them. At least I think it not 
impossible for the Church of England 
to acquire a sort of influence oVer their 
mind^ separated as they are by a vast 
interval from their own ecclesiastical 
superiors, which may enable us to do 
them much good, and to convey much 
valuable instruction to them, which 
they otherwise would be very slow to 
receive from us. 

Adieu, dear Wynn, 

Believe me ever 

Your obliged and affectionate frimid, 
KeginaId Calc® 1 a 

God bless you once more ! In pro- 
portion as friends drop off, tliose who 
are left become doubly clear, I have 
mourned for poor Puller sincerely, hut 
what should I do for you ? 


TO MRS, R. HEBER, 

Oil the Chundnah, June 28 , 1824 . 

My dear Love, — We are still in this 
labyrinth of rivers, and likely to be 
several days yet before we reach Dacca. 
Mr, Master, however, has kindly for- 
warded your packets to me, and I write 
back by his d^k-boat, which, l)eing 
small and light, will be there on Wed- 
nesday. Thank you for your interest- 
ing Idtter. I never recollect seeing 
your hand-writing ^th more or so 
much delight as now, since it arrived 
quite unex^ctedly^ and I had no hopes 


of hearing of you before the end of the 
week. 

The stream of all these rivers, or 
nearlj' all, has been against us ; and we 
had in one place a bar of sand to cut 
through, which has made our journey 
very tedious, though through a country, 
generally speaking, as beautiful as 
groves and meadows can make it. You 
will, I hojJl, ere this have received my 
second packet of Journal ; and the 
third I will send from Dacca. We are 
both, I think, gaining health fast. 

♦ * ♦ 

If you and my dear children were 
with me, I should enjoy this way of 
life much. Our weather has l>een, 
generally, good, and all has gone on 
well. 

♦ 5«C * 

This course has, certainly, been a 
long one ; hut 1 am, on the whole, not 
sorry tliat 1 preferred it. It has shown 
me a part of Bengal not UsSually tra- 
verseci by Kurojicans, and decidedly, I 
think, the most beautiful. We 
had, indeed, no nion* adventures like 
our “ audience ” at Sibnihaslii, hut T 
have some things to send which 1 trust 
will amuse you, and I have had op- 
portunities ol‘ making four luj-ge draw- 
ings. 

Your affeetionali- hu'^l'and, 

b' K( ; I N' A 1. 1 > ( ’ A LrUT T A . 


TO Mits. K. 

J J.'K'ra, .Tai y I 

Poor Stowe inl^ IumI a vrr\ seren* 
recurrence of dysentery. lie rom- 
plained of it in some degree on Satur- 
day, so that 1 left him wind-boimd in 
the pinnace, rather than oxpos»" him to 
the chance of a wetting by taking him 
on in the jolly-boat to Dacca, an ex- 
pedient to which 1 mysolf resorted on 
that day, in order to be in time ior 
church on Sunday. On Sunday even- 
ing he arrived, but so ill that we had 
some diflSlculty in getting him <vut of 
big cabin to Mr. Master's liouse. 

Ht Hi 1)( 

1 am quite well, except that my shins, 
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'which I could not help exposing to the 
heat of the sun in the little boat, were 
both burnt in the same way as if I had 
been sitting before a great fire. 

Dr. Todd, the principal surgeon in 
the station, has considered Stowe as in 
some danger, but to-day his opinion is 
more fhvourable. Pray tell his sister 
Ctliough I hope it is almost needless) 
that he has, and shall have #om me, as 
gi’cat attention and tenderness as a bro- 
ther can show. . . . I sit in his 

room as much as I can, with my books 
and writing ; I read to him when he is 
able to attend, and we converse from 
time to time, while he has more liking 
for the tea, egg-wine, &c., wliich I make 
for him than for what his uur^ pre- 
pares. 

jk ♦ Jh ♦ 

I have had the Confinnation this 
morning ; alwnit twenty-nine persons 
attended, all adults. 

Assure Miss Stowe that her brother 
shall in no ease be hurried, and that I 
will not leave Dacca till he can accom- 
pany me, or, should so long a journey 
be t}K)n‘»ht too much for him, till he is 
actually out of all danger, and able to 
return to ('alentUi witli safety and pro- 
{)riety. Adieu ! 

Calcutta. 


in Jin: llKiirV IION UJtAlU.R'S 
NVil.Ll VMS M VNN, 

l>acra, July 1 3, I «2-l. 

Mv OF. A It U ^ NS, 1 sent a ft*w days 
Since an otlieial b'tter to Mr. Cknirte- 
iiay, aimouiicing the intention of Arch- 
dtMcoji jlanies to resign, as soon as his 
ten years are expired, and his hope that 
i)e may Im‘ permitted to receive his pen- 
sion from the date of such resignation. 
]»y all whicfi Ihearofhimin India, he 
is well descu’ving of any favour which 
Jnini.sfers juay be able to show him. 

“ x- tif lit 

Should the fi-itaid wlio now addresses 
3 ou sink to his last sleej) by some jungle 
side, I have often thought (your kind- 
ness encourages me to take this liberty) 
that few men would he better qualified 
from exj>erience, and good sense, and 


good character, to give satisfaction to 
die clergy and governments of India; 
If I am spared to see him, which I hope 
to do in February next, I may, per- 
haps, give you more information. 

Hi ^ * tit 

You will have learned, from a former 
letter, my intention of setting out on a 
visitation of Bengal, Bombay, and pos- 
sibly Ceylon, and the date of my pre- 
sent wHl show you that I am already ad- 
vanced some little way in my journey. 

* H * * 

Two-thirds of the vast area of Dacca 
are filled with ruins, some quite deso- 
late and overgrown with jungle, others 
yet occupied by Mussulman chieftains, 
the descendants of the followers ¥ 
Shah Jehanguire, and all of the “ lions 
of war,” “ prudent and valiant lords,” 

‘‘ pillars of the council,” “ swords of 
battle,” and whatever other names of 
Cawn, Emir, or Omrah, the court of 
Delhi dispensed in the time of its great- 
ness. These are to me a new study. 

I had seen abundance of Hindoo babora 
and some few rajas in Calcutta. But 
of the three hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants who yet roost like bats in these 
old buildings, or rear their huts amid 
tlieirHesolate gardens, three-fourths are 
still Mussulmans, and the few English, 
and Armenian, and Greek Christians 
who are found h#re, are not altogether 
more than sixty or eighty persons, who 
live more with the natives, and form 
less of an exclusive society, than is the 
ca.se in most parts of British India. 
All the Mussulmans of rank whom I 
have yet seen, in their comparatively 
fiiir complexions, their graceful and 
dignified demeanour, particularly on 
horseback, their showy dresses, the 
marti^ curl of their whiskers, and the 
^rowd, bustle, and ostentation of their 
Tollowers, far outshine any Hindoos ; 
but the Calcutta baboos leave them be- 
hind, toto ccelos in the ele^nce of their 
carriages, thobeautjr of uieir diamond 
rings, their Corintlnan verandahs, and 
the other outward signs of thriving and 
luxury. Yet even among these Ma- 
hommedans, who have, of course, less 
reason to like us than any other inha- 
bitants pf India, there is a strong and 
growing disposition to learn the Eng- 
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21^ languagerand toad^t».)iy degrees, 
ymy many of the Engliw customs and 
ihshions. 


The most whimsical instance of imi- 
tation is, perhaps, that of Mirza Ishraf 
Aii, a zemindar of 100,000 acres, and 
with a house like a ruinous convent, 
who in his EInglish notes signs his here- 
ditary title of ‘‘kureem cawn baha- 
dur ” in its initials, K.C.B. 

m 41 4^ 4i 

♦ « 41 ♦ 

Many of the younger Mussulmans of 
rank, who have no hope of advance- 
ment either in the army or the state, 
Sgpner or later sink into sots, or kindle 
into decoits and rebels. As a remedy 
for this evil, I have heard the propriety 
mgg^ted of raising corps of cavalry of | 
fhe same description, but of smaller 
numbers, than those of Skinner and 
Baddely, which might be commanded 
by the natives of highest rank, but kept 
in the Company’s pay, and assimilated, 
as much as possible, to the rest of the 
army. They might easily, it w as said, 
be stadoned so as not to he dangerous, 
and at the same time to render regular 
troops disp<mble for other purposes. 
The idea somewhat resembles that of 
Forbes, before the year 1 745, for raising 
Hi^land regiments ; ajid, [>erhap>, it 
may be true that the l>est way to make 
men loyal is to make them respectable 
and comfortable, while to keep them 
employed is most likely to keep tliem 
out of mischief; They are not, how- 
ever, the great men only who are in- 
clined to copy the English ; a desire of 
learning our language is almost univer- 
sal even here, and in these waste l)a- 
zars and sheds; where I should ^nevt‘r 
have expected anything of the kind, tin- 
dressing-boxes, writing-cases, cutlery, 
chintzes, pistols, and fowling-pieces, en- 
gravings, and other Etiglish gocnls, (u' 
imitations of English, which are Re<*n, 
evince how fond of them the middling 
and humbler classes are become. Here, 
too> a knowledge of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, in spite of the Abbe Dubois, is 
rapidly.iiioreasing. , A Baptist mission- 
ary hais eistablish^ a circle of twenty- 
six day-schfx>ls, eoutainiug more than 


one thousand boys» who all read the 
New Testament as their daily task, 
without any objectioii being made ; and 
had the Church of England Societies a 
missionaiy at present to spare, he might 
in a month double the number. Of all 
these, indeed, few will be directly con- 
verted, but ^ese examples, as well as 
my own experience (and I think 1 am 
now able Hf form an opinion), convince 
me that the Hindoostanee version, at 
least, is neither onintelligible nor con- 
temptibU . If Christian David, indeed, 
is to be believed, and I believe him to 
be a very honest man, nothing can ex- 
ceed Diubois’s mendacity and igno- 
rance even with regard to Malabar and 
Coromandel. But of these coimtries I 
trust to know more lu'real\er, 

I havt- htaid loiigor in Dacca tlian I 
intended, owinq: to the sad and severe 
illness of my \)<>or friend Stowe, \\bo, 
two days V)eforc we arrivei.!, impru- 
dently exposed himself to the two worst 
poisons of the climate, by \eading 
through a marsh w bile tlu sun >vas yet 
Jiigh, He has Ixm twel\e days ill, 
and is yet in a vi'ty ])recarious state. 
Ilis illness, in(l(*ed. prevented me from 
writing some days ago, but iu* is now 
asleep, and I have tied to England, 
sliall I say? or Wales? lor it is Idaii- 
gedwin in which my t’aues alwaxseou- 
teinplate.s \t>ii with inosi plea-aie. 
\Vhen'V(‘r \()U are, lb a\ • n bb ss ini 
alb and uia> }ou sometimes tlunk 
<me, who, th(mgb now actii.ill\ in In- 
dia beyond the (jariges/' is. and 1 ' ei 
must b<o 

1 ar \V \ nn, 

Vour ijbligefJ and alba-tj^ aiatr t/e tab 

it'l.oiN 'i i 'v. 


TO Mbs. U JIIJlI.K 

,) V 

Mv DTAU I.om:, ah 1 can s;»y to-day 
is, that the two svirgi'ofis d(^ tint titink 
matler.s worse. . . . Ihavepraved 

witli iMK>r Stowe evv^ry day, at liis rts. 
quest, since his ilineSvS bt-gan ; indeed, 
we had always read the Psalms and 
[..essons together on Inward our boat. 
Ou Sunday, by Ms own anxious wish, 
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he received the Sacrament. He is now 
quite calm, and resi^ied to God’s will, 
wJiich must, of itself, be a favourable 
circumstance for his bodily restoration. 

July 17th. 

You must prepare poor Miss Stowe 
for the worst, if tliat can be called the 
irorst, which will l>e to her brother, I 
liope and Udieve, a gate o#everlasting 
happiness. He is yet in the full pos- 
session of his intellects, and so strong, 
considering all he has gone through, 
that I ha\e t)een persuaded with ditfi- 

eully to cease to hope I 

shall feel his loss very deeply. I do 
think if he lisis, vitli his g(M)d talents, 
t!<»o(l in/eulioii'^, and the additional' ino- 
whirli a r-'eolh-etiou of the ap- 
p!<\-ehMl d».'ath and giatitmln for his 
di-luviaiiev may gi\e him, he will be a 
most \alna\*le ' ant v>f (iodin India. 

Nt-r i< it a trilling einmm- 
smjiee (•(■( iMidvirt to me, tliat, if he lives, 

I ^lial) Ten.k tliat m\ nursing, and his 
iiidinimdcd ('onhikiiee in iiu*, n ill have 
Mi, HI d. i the chief mrans of 

t ; am jiiilli/ini; his mind, sn]>porting his 
• tr» u..d ^a\ II. g him. 

( K.d h]es> you, 
b’ Lc; 1 N A I J> Ckvjx't TT.\. 


'M Mus i;. nr.r.Lit 

J.ily 1 >. 1 s:m. 

) n \ 1 't \ ii Will, All is ovi‘r ! 
' I'.'oi fliM.d was reh-asi'd a little 
A I M t w , U last niglit. The light- 
; ' ad' d,h s- vvimli 111 {] > sriifei'y, 1 hiul, 
!' ,d•.«a\,^ a fatal s_\mjitom, iiua’easisl 
do oM ih.‘ o,i\, tlnuigh he (‘ontimitsl 
t ' isiKoi ni*'. and (o do and take what- 
M' I d»sluO him; hr(v\een nine and 
ft n im had a severe ndiirii of spasm, 
afh r whieli he sunk into u tranquil 
<io/e tin In passed otf \\ilh(>ut a groan. 

1 grie\e liiid Itv }our letter that liis 
lister IS set out hither; surely there 
M^ill >et in- tune to i)ring her back 
again, and spare lier some of the hor- 
rors i)f a jotirney made in doubtful 
hojx\ and a return in solitude and mi- 
w>ry, 

1 greatly regret that anything in my 
von. li. 


letters gave encouragement to her to 
set off. But I have all along clun^, 
even against hope, to the hope of his 
recovery. 

On the 14th and 15th he altered 
much for the worse, and it was on the 
evening of the latter day that he was 
first convinced his end was drawing 
near, and begged me to be with him 
when the hour came. You will not 
doubt that I kept my promise, though 
lie M as not conscious of my presence. 
As lie was fully sensible of the approach 
of death, so he was admirably prepared 
for it. From the very beginning of 
our journey, we had prayed and read 
tile Scriptures together daily ; on the 
last Sunday m hich he saw, we had re- 
ceive d the Sacrament together ; I trust 
I shall never forget the deep contrition 
and humility, the earnest prayer, or 
the earnest faith in the mercies of 
Christ, with which he commended 
himself to God. On Thursday he had 
an awful mental struggle, but confessed 
his sins, and cried for mercy to Jesus 
Clirist Mitli a siiii]>licity, contrition, 
and liuinility, wliich 1 shall never for- 
get, and 1 trust always be the better 
for. Hy degrees liis fears became less, 
Ins faith stronger, and his hope more 
lively ; and he told me at many different 
times in the following thirty-six hours, 
that God’s goodness Mas making the 
])assage more and more easy to him, 
and that he felt more and more that 
dirist had died for sinners. When 
his strength was gradually wearing 
away, he said, “If 1 lose sight of the 
Cross, though but for a iiioiiieut, I am 
ready to despair, but my blessed Lord 
makes his mercy and his pOM^er more 
and more ]jlain to me.” The laudanum, 
which ^M as given him in the course of 
Friday night, conjured up some evil 
dreams, of m hieh he complained a good 
leal ; being very much worn out my- 
self, I had gone to lie down for an 
hour or two, leaving him asleep, under 
the care of one of the surgeons. He 
wakened, however, soon after, and 
called earnestly for me, and when I 
came, threw his arms round my neck, 
and begged me uot to leave him. After 
we had prayed a little toother, he 
said, ** My head is sadly confused with 

p 
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this horrid drug, but I now recollect 
all which you told me, and which I 
myself experienced yesterday, of God's 
goodness in his Son. Do not let them 
give me any more, for it prevents my 
praying to God as I could wish to do.” 
He spoke very often of his ‘‘ poor, poor 
sister,” and said, “ God, who is so good 
to a sinner like me, will not forget 
her.” He asked, which you will not 
doubt I promised for us both, that we 
would l>e a sister and a brother to her. 
He said not long before his light-ht*ad> 
cdness came on, on Saturday morning, 

‘‘ Tell Mrs. Heber that I think of her, 
and pray for her in this hour.” After 
his halbicination commenced, he ram- 
bled vety much about our voyage, but 
whenever I spoke to him it recalled 
him for the moment, and he listeneiX 
and said Amen, to some of the Church | 
prayers for the d 3 ring. /‘It is very 
strange,” he once said, “ ever} thing 
changes round me. I cannot make out 
where I am, or what has happened, but 
your face I always see near me, and I 
recollect what you have been saying.” 
The last articulate words he uttered 
were about his sister. Even in this 
incoherence, it was comfortable to find 
that no gloomy ideas intnidecl, that he 
kept up some shadow of his hope in 
God, even when his intelk^ct was most 
clouded, and that his last day of life 
was certainly, on the whole, not a <biy 
of suffering. After deatli his oounte- 
nance was singularly calm and 
tiful,‘and not like a coq;>se so mueli as 
a statue. I myself closed his eyos. 

One lesson has !>een very deeply im- 
printed on my heart by these few days, 
If this man’s innocent and useful life 
(for I have no reason to doubr that tbi* 
greater part of his life has been iMith 
innocent and nstfful) offered so nnui} 
painful recoil etnions, and calle<l forth 
such deep contrition, when in the lionr 
of death he came to examine every ir?- 
«ta3aee of omission or transgression, 
how oareftil must we be to improve 
every hour and every opportunity of 
grace, and -so to rememlwr God while 
we live^ that we may not be afraid to 
think OB him when dving ! And alxne 
all, liow blessed am necessary is the 
tilopd of Christ to m all, which was 


poor Stowe’s only and effectual com- 
fort ! 

♦ * ♦ 

God bless you, dear love, in your ajv 
proaching voyage. How delighted 1 
should be to meet you at ]5ogiii>ooi' ! 

Reoinald Calcutta. 


TO MRS. R. IIERI:R. 

Dacr-i, July 1 0, 

Dhark^T Wife,— Poor Stowe vus bu- 
ried yesterday in flu* eeint'tery, ’\\bieh 
I had eoii’^eerat'jil ju^'C a ueeU iM'f'iv. 
xMl the gentlemen of the station, as 
wadi as the inilitar} odie(*r^, attmidefl 
unsolic'ited, ami his bod.y home 
the grave by a detaelimi at of IhiropeaTi 
artilh*ryinen, wiu>, tbongli it was tlie 
<ai''tom <>n su<‘h oeeasions tor tlie eeibn 
to 1 m‘ C!arri('d, wlim out of eii\, bv 
native beaiau's, refused to allow ii 'S' 
jHT^ons btu fheni-e] \ ^ “to toneb the 
gentleman.” Mi'. Ibiri-b. »•< ad tbe ^ei - 
vice, and 1 went < lird" jnenmer. 
Sineerel} as I ha\e nemn-ed, ajjd ib- 
inonri! him i*ontii,ii.dU , d im nc-nt 
perliap-' at wldcdi i felt be- b-^s n . : 

l\*'eiily w'as ou ni% retni-n n‘ tin- ben-. . 
I ha<! alua\‘-, aftei' s'w 1 ei:''. or > d. ;■ 
‘'fna-t ai)''eiu-(_“>, btsai ae<-U‘'t(»iia d to T'n' 
up immediatelv to iii- roi-m n> n h 
about bis medieirK's and bi- i.our'-a 
nieiit. To fin<i if lie l):nl e, na- d a n 
i thing ibinne' m} abe nr^n nei a J 
, him what f itad M'ei, and le nd. d 

• t!ow, :is 1 w, nt np -amr-, i b it e-- 
j j'aiidull} that the o^j.-. \ ,.r m;\ . b.n 

) tmh* was guuie. ami that iher* un- i - 
I bod} no\v to derive eomf'.rt m- 
‘ from mv eorniiig, or v. !io e <'\rs v. .n 
j faintly sparkle as 1 ojx-ned tlje do-.j 
j I felt my heart siek, and iiHdiued to 
j aeeuse Ti[i}s<‘If, as usual, of not have.; 
j va)ue<l my jM>or IVientl Huflieiently v\ bii. 
j I ha<l hirii, and of havirtg pa'al duri..; 

the voyage trK> little aTtmuion to lb.* 
j state of his henlth, yet, fn)m tlje hour 
I I knew be was serious}} ill, tltuuk 
Cknl ! f can fittd nothing of wiirnd 
negh‘ct to reproach my ^df w ith, tlxmgi 
some things 1 might iiave done ItetUa*, 
if I had not mystdf been in some re- 
sp<jct» BBwcll, and if 1 hod not Iwen (\m- 
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stantly occupied with business and cor- 
respondence. Hut I hope I did what I 
could during tlKi few last days, and when 
his danger was told me, I gave up every- 
thing to him, and neither read nor wrote, 
nor paid or received visits, nor even 
went out of his room for a moment, ex- 
cept for very short and hurried meals. 

It will be long before I forget the 
gnilelessness of his nature, the interest 
which he felt and expressed in all the 
beautiful and scfiuestered scenery w hich 
we passed through, his anxiety to 
be us(*ful to me in any w^ay which I 
could point out to him (he was indeed 
very useful), and above all the un- 
afl'ected pleasure which he took in dis- 
cussing religions subjects, his diligence 
in studying the Hibb‘, and the fearless 
liumain{\ with which he examined the 
ease and admiiiistered to the wants of 
iiliu* poor lliiid(H>s, tlie erew of a salt- 
harge, ^^ll(un, as I mentioned in my 
Journal, we found lying sick togethiu* 
'd‘ a jungle-f«‘V(M‘, unable to leave the 
phuv w here tliey lay, and unaided by 
the m lgjthouriug \ illagers. 1 then little 
iljouglit lunv xHui he in his turn would 
requirr the aid he gave so cheerfully. 

I lKne)>een to-day sidtling his attairs, 
:>’id looking over his papers. I yet 
ii >})e l<» hear hy to-morrowks ]K>st that 
w.u hoen able to ptwent his sis- 

O'v’n w i rtida d \(nage. Adieu, the post 

oiiiii OUT. 

b*i.<;iNALI> CALCrXTA. 


TO MUs. iO HKUKK. 

1 >8coa, July, ] 

! ii WK lu en sadly disappointed at 
not iu arnig; from you to-day, but the 
has In^u explained by the in- 
^•rease of tJu^ inundalion, and the con- 
s*'(juont delays of Uie dfvk, .... . 

I have, I belie v(g lost little by these 
three da} s’ <l(*luy, as the wind has been 
contrary, mul I, to say the truth, have 
had so severe a boil OD the cap of my 
ivuee, that i am hardly tit to undertake 
a journey. 1 have Imd it coming on 
fiome time, and not being able to rest 
it, and in stating it still more by want 
sleep, it had beooni/9 very jnunful 


indeed, and at this moment keeps me a 
close prisoner. The boat will be a good 
place for my convalescence, but in the 
mean time I have been better here. 

Mr. Todd has absolutely refused to 
receiv^e any' fee for liis attendance upon 
poor Stowe ; his conduct has through- 
out been admirable. He seldom failed 
to call four and sometimes five times a 
day. He latterly always sate with 
Stowe during the times that I wa.s 
forced to leave him, and he and Mr. 
Patterson, by turns, sate up the greater 
part of the three last nights, to watch 
any turn wliich might be taken ad^'an- 
tage of. ... . Indeed it may be 

a melancholy comfort to Miss Stowe to 
know how much interest her brother's 
youth, recent arrival in India, and, 
perhaps, the manner in w^hioh his me- 
dical attendants spoke of him, excited 
in the w hole station. Every day pre- 
sents of fruits, jellies, things which 
were thought good for him, and books 
suj)posed to be likely to illustrate his 
case or amuse him, came fi-om one 
ijuarter or another, not only from the 
Europeans, but from the nawab and 
Mirza Israf Ali, while to Mr. Master's 
brotherly kindness 1 am more indebted 
than I can say. 

And thus ends my visit to Dacca ! a 
place w hich, more than most others in 
India, I was anxious to visit : my visit 
to w hich was opposed by obstacles st> 
numerous, and at w^hich 1 have passed, 
perluips, the most melancholy and for- 
lorn three weeks I ever remember, 
(iod’s will be done ! 1 have acted, as 

I thought, for the best, and I now go 
on, llitnigh alone and sorrow^fid, with 
an entire trust in His Providence and 
g(Hxlness. I’o think that I may, per- 
luips, in tbrc*e weeks more, meet mv 
Udoved wife and children, is itself 
enough to give me courage. 

This letter is a sad scrawl, but most 
of it has been written on the bed. I 
send you another curiosity which ar- 
rivtxl to-day from two Armenian l)i- 
shops of Ecmiazin, at the foot of Motmt 
Ararat, and Jerusalem! What ideac 
such names would have excited in Eng- 
land! 

Adieut dear f^ve. 

RJEOIN.A3LI) CaLCCTTA. 

> e 2 
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TO MISS STOWE. 

Furreedpoor, July, 1824. 

With a heavy heart, my dear Miss 
Stovre, I send you the enclosed keys. 
How to ofifer you consolation in your 
present grief I know not ; for by my 
own deep sense of the loss of an excel- 
lent friend, I know how much heavier 
is your burden. Yet even the many 
amiable qualities of your dear brother, 
joined witli that deep Christian humi- 
lity and reliance on his Saviour which 
he e^dnced in his illness, while they 
make our loss the heavier, should lead 
ns to recollect that the loss is ours only ; 
that, prepared as he was to die» it \\as 
his unspeakable gain to be removed 
from a world in which he had many 
Borrows; and above all, that your se- 
paration from him will only be for a 
time, and until He who has hidden 
him from your eyes shall restore you 
to his society in a happy and eternal 
j«tatc of existence. Separation of one 
kind or another is, indeed, one of the 
most frequent trials to which affection- 
ate hearts are exposed. And if you can 
only regard your brother as removed 
for his own advantage to a distant 
country, you, will find, perhaps, some 
of that misei^ alleviated under which 
you are now suffering. Had you re- 
mained in England when he came out 
hither, you would have l>een for a time 
divided no less effectually tlian you are 
now. .'The difference of hearing from 
him is‘^most all, and though yon now 
have riot that comfort, yet even without 
hearing from him, you may w(fll be 
persuaded (which tliere you could not 
always have }>eenj that he is well un<l 
happy ; and,. above all, you may be p(?r- 
vSuaded, as your 4 ear brother was most 
fully in his time of severest suffering, 
that God never smites his cliildren in 
vain, or out of cnielty. His severest 
stripes are intended to heal, and he havS 
doubtless some wise and gracious pur- 
pose both for your poor Martin and for 
you, in thus taking him from your side, 
and leaving you in this world, with 
Himself as your sole guardian. 

A mighty and most merciful Protec- 
tor be sure He is, and one who always i 




I then deals most kindly with Us when 
we ai'e constrained to our cares on 
Him alone, and are most sensible of 
our utter helplessness. This was your 
brother’s comfort : it should be yours ; 
and thus may both he and you have oc- 
casion for unspeakable joy hereafter, if 
the mysterious dispensation which has 
deprived you of your brother^ serves to 
bring you to a closer and more constant 
communion with your (h>d. Mean- 
time, in my wife and myself, you have 
friends, even in this remote land, who 
are anxious, as far as we have tlu* j>o\^ er, 
to supply your brother’s place, and 
whose l^st services you ma} eominand 
as free!} as his whom you have lost. 

So long as you choose to remain ^'itll 
w<* will be, to our }>ower, a ^isIer 
and a brother to you. And it ina\ be 
worth }our (.'oiisidenition, wln^thor in 
your j>reseiit state of health aii<l spii'itv, 
a journe}, in niy w lib’s soeit*t\. will ni«t 
be better for jou thaji a dr* ai’v 
home. Put this is a j)oint cii whii'b 
>ou must decide for \ our^t If : 1 wtMild 
sear(‘(‘ly vent\iT‘(^ to advis‘\ t.ir b'^*« di* - 
tate, w nere I am only anxc'i!- tn r\* . 
In iny <lear iMiiily \*>u will ^tlnady 
havo had a most alieeti*»iian' aiid i,- 
sible eouns(-lbn'. 


And now farewell I ( ' oj f. mI-- - 
and c'oinfort \oii I Such ,j- /n\ f-rav - r 
are, y>a havt^ tle-m fervi oth ai.U mi- 
cerely otfered. l;ut W'U ba'.f 
and boiior pra^cjM tl.an nnra . 'I i.,o 
the spirits ni Paradi-^* prav fbr Trf-.r 
wle>ni they ha’ce b t’t b'‘bfnd, I ( aint-a. 
doui»t. sinet' I caimot ,so|/povi' that ila v 
c<'as<' to l(Ae us tliere; aju! your <•< ir 
brotluT is thus still emploved in venr 
service, and still re<'om mending: ym [*> 
th(* ''rhroncof Mercy, to the all-suH’c'b in 
and promised help of tliat (»(«<{ w in* is 
the Father of the latlierless, and ofiirat 
blessed Son who liatli assurt^d us, tJnit 
they who mourn shall hecomfbrb d ! ’ 
One more consideration 1 cannot help 
addressing to you, though it hidongs to 
a stibject wrapt up in impenetral>h' 
darkness. A little before 3 our poor 
brother ceased to speak at all, and after 
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his mind had been for some time wan- 
dering, he asked me, in a half-whisper, 
Shall I see my sister to-night ? ^ 

could not help answering, though in 
different sense, perliaps, from that in 
which he meant the question, that J 
tliought it possible. 1 know not (in 
deed, who can know ?) whether th( 
spirits of the just are ever permitted to 
hover over tiu)se whom they hav< 
loved most Umderly ; but if such per- 
mission be given (and who can say i 
is impossible ? ), tlien it mn^t greatly 
increase }Our brother's {)resent haj)pi 
ness, and greatly diminish that painfn 
senstMjf s(‘paration which even tin* soul> 
of the righteous ma^ be* su])p()sed to 
feel, if 1 h' s(*e*s yon rosigm'd, ]>atient 
lioj^H'fnl, trusting on tliat same* ('ros> 
which liis re*liige in the* hour ol 

dread, ami that goeul I’rovide'nea* te 
’VA hose {‘.u’e* he fervently aiiel faithfully 
e euuinitte’el ) oil. 

lJ. iie*v(' me. ete'ar Miss StoM i*, 
V)'ir failiifnl and atf<*e-fionate* frieUid 
and s,.>rvanT, 
l\i:(;i,\Aja) (' viaa tta. 


T») MU*-:. U Hl'lir.ll. 

r'li rrrs'd p Mir, 1 1ll e 's. I s‘> 

Alas! alas! ni\ h<'lo\eil ^ife, ai fiat 
ha^•■ \ ou not gone fhiauigh ? Your 
h tn*i’ ot” Jul\ :M has jusl re*ae’fied me* 
tVom Oae^'.e ( iod’s w 1 1 1 be dom* in all 
tilings ! Vonr joinini: me is out of the 
epuslioii. l)ijf 1 n«*ed not tedl \em to 
spaia- no e\[)riise eif sea-^ 03 age, of any 
other nuMMire which may tend to re- 
store or pj esi'rve e>ur de*ar children or 
^orn'M-if. so soon as such a nieaKnr<*may 

appear d- si able* for any of \oii 

. . . . t )n these points I k'uve* von in 

eonfideiua: to the advie*e‘ of Dr, .Abel 
and Mr. Slj<iw. For the suecenss of 
their (*onns(*!s 1 huinhje hope^ ill the 
in<‘f*ey of (hid, who has in this ht^avy 
visitation ])i<serve‘d us from still more 
b!tle*r sorrow, 

1 am, at this moment, strangely 
tempted to come te> you, Ihit \ fear it 
might be a compromise of uiy duty and 
a distnisF of (rod ! I feel most grate- 
ful indeed to Him for the preservation 


of our invaluable treasures. I pra; 
God to bless Lady Amherst, an<f aft 
who are dear to her, and to show kind- 
ness tenfold to her children, for all the 
kindness she has shown ours. 

I am going on immediately, with a 
heavy heart indeed, but with trust in 
His mercies. Farewell ! 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO Liianr.-coLONEL alexandp:r, 

&c. See . &c. 

Allaliabad, Sept. 24, 1824. 

Mv DEAR Sir, — Many thanks for your 
kind and friendly letter, as well as for 
the enclosed paper. I am sincerely 
sorry that you liave had so much trouble 
about it ; and that from our friend the 
Archdeacon and myself not knowing 
exactly each otheFs proceedings, an 
ignorance arising fj'om the illness which 
kept liim while at Chunar so nearly 
clo.se a prisoner, we were at the same 
time taking measures wliich had a ten- 

iene\ to clash with each other. 

* He * iK 

It is, however, of the less consequence, 
fince circumstances have come to my 
knowledge which inak*e me think it, at 
he present moment, inexpedient to ad- 
Iress (Government on the subject of the 
'huiuir church, and that the object 
which we have all of us in view will 
in some degree, obtained bj another 
lethod. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 

I cannot close my letter without re- 
newing my acknowledgments for the 
rery agrei ahle days which 1 have spent 
II your liouse and in your society ; and 
assuring you that I snail long remem- 
ber with deep interest some passages in 
ur conversation, and in the letters 
^duch you showed me. That God may 
less you and yours in all things is the 
larnest wish of, 

Dear Colonel, 

Ever your sincere friend, 
Reginald Calcutta. 
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TO MRS. R. HEBER. 

Allahabad, Sept. 29, 1824. 

Your letter, and enclosed note, have 
jiist reached me at this place, where we 
have been thus long detained for want 
of tents. 

Alas t my love, how have you been 
tried ! Comfortable as your last note 
is, I dare not yet hope that I shall see 
my lovely little Harriet again in this 
world, for I know the insidious nature 
of the disease. But I shall not return. 
I have, I feel, duties to fulfil here, and 
as you truly say, before I could arrive, 
her doom must be sealed, and your 
burst of grief, in case of the worst, must 
have subsided into a calmer sorrow. 
God support and comfort you ! I am' 
well, and I trust I shall be enabled to 
be patient and resigned. 

There are rum cm's of wars in this 
part of the world, and people talk of 
arnjies and invasions from the Seiks, 
Nepal, -and Nagpoor. 1 am not very 
credulous of such reports, but 1 men- 
. tion them to show you that I am aware 
of them, and will not run into needless 
danger. God bless you; trust in Him, 
and pray for His help for your poor 
babies, and your affectionate husband, 
Reginald Calcutta. 


TO THE REV. C. CBOLMONDELEY 
AND MRS. ClfOLMONDEr.EY, 

Rahmaffjunj^c, hetwecn ('a%vnpof>r and 
Lucknow, Oct. 19, 1S21. 

My DEAR Charles and M.auv, — 1 
write to both in one letter, btrau.'se, 
from the rambling nature of the life 
which I have been for some time lead- 
ing, and still more from the number of 
business letters which I am obliged to 
attend to, I have far less time than I 
could wish to thank my friends at home 
for the kind and interesting packets 
which I receive from them. Of those 
packets, I can assure you none has given 
Emily and myself more pleasure than 
Charles’s account of the birth tjf your 
little boy. 


* * 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

an Hi mi 

Hi Ht m * 

My Journey has hitherto Iain through 
three, if not four, very distinct tracts of 
country and people ; of the former I 
endeavoured to give you some idea in 
my letters from Calcutta, and I do not 
think that my first impressions have 
been altered. Bengal, of which I have 
now seen by far the greatest part, is a) 1 
pretty nearly the same mass of luxu- 
riant vegetation ; fields of rice, indigo, 
and sugar, growing in and out of the 
water. 

* 

Bengal is not included within the 
bounds of Hindostan, and the t4Tm of 
Bengalee is used to express atiN thing 
which is roguish and c»jwardly: such 
as they are, however, I am far from 

disliking them : and I 

still am inclined to think some ])arts rd’ 
the country the most beautiful, I :nn 
sure it is the most and to an 

European tin* most no\(l ami 
district wliieli I liave \et m-cu iii Jmiia. 
But if )OU wish to oi^taiii an idr'i nf 
the people or counfrs <^1' r><ai;jal. I 
know not wluTe I eaii i»‘K r \on i* 
tlian to tlie large pi*inr^ > die i 

voyag»‘ : the ('X[)r'e‘--'li'n of « oann n oo < 
is remaikahl} siinilai’ to ihat ulneh Ji - 
druftsimin has given to tiu- OTalteioin . 

I ought not toomn that tl;« i.oigie 
of Bengal, which is quit*- tVor 

HiridcK)stanee, is soft and h!{n!-U 1 

coinuKHi people are all fond ot ^inyin ', 
and some of the airs whith 1 ns'*d ! 
bear from the boatmen and ehild^t■r^ lo 
the villages nanindotl me of ihe ri 

melodies. I heard more than r n* - 
My lK>y Tammy,*' anti ^ ld< re ^ : 
health to thf)se far away/’ during ‘•oro. 
of those twilight walks, after n!> bon 
was moored, which A^anted only sore 
to make them delightfhh whon joijoj 
the scent and glow (»f niglit-hlow iu'; 
flowers, the soft .whisper <d‘ Avavm,: 
dms, and the warbling of the nightno 
ale, waUdiing the imumienihle hit- 
ies, like airy glowworms, floating, 
rising, and sinking, in the gloom of 
the bamboo woods, and gazing on the 
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mighty river with the unclouded breadth 
of a tropical moon sleeping on its sur- 
face, I felt in any heart it is good to be 
here. 

As we approach the frontiers of Ba- 
har, these Ix^anties disappear, and are re- 
placed by two or three days’ sail of hide- 
ously ugly, bare, treeless, level country, 
till some blue hills are seen, and a very 
retty and woody tract succeeds with 
ligh hills little cultivated, but peopled 
by a singular and interesting race, the 
\Velsh of India. 


I liave now' taken measures for placing 
an ordaine<l nussionary of tlie (’liureh 
of Kngland among them, and hope to 
be the means, by (ioifs blessing, of 
gradually extending a eliain of schools 
through tlu* whole' district, se)me part^ 
<jf whicli are', however, unfortunately 
M']'}- nnljeaftliy. I had nnself not 
jum'li ojportiijiity, nor indeed imieh 
)m)\\ er <>f eoir. ersiiig witli any of them ; 
blit 1 liini- since had the liapj)iness of 
liearing that one old soubaliilar said 
that lit* and his nuai liad a desin* to 
learn moi'e* of mv religion, heeause 1 
Av as not proud; there eerlainly seeun 
iewe'r oh>iae*les te> ee)n\ eT^ioii here than 
in an\ part of this country which 1 
liave I Via’ sreai or fie'ard of. 

On leaving the' liills ol' the* Jungle- 
b I :'\ di'^lrii'l, th(‘ tlat ceauitiw eif Ikihar 
aijtS \ Il.ilial'jiL far a^ Ibaia res, shows 

0 i'snaii e‘f foiiiU*. (nilti\ateMl, a)ul 
popnUai- ^e)!l. 

'1 i.e ve hob- i lie, in nIiotI, is 1 ‘hanged 
polwsosia le) tile' lueire' we'steril 
j«ua> of .\ na and the* e-ast e)f Knrope, 
anej i eMiibl fancy in}self in ik'rsia, 
S\ la i. -tf rnrke>, to which the inciaais- 
ing nnnihci* of Mussulmans, though 
still ih<‘ nilneirit^, tlie minarets, and 
tlio less elark eeirnjilexioii of tlic people, 
iuiiejf eontrihute. 

But though this tlifference. exists lic- 
twevn Bengal and Bahar, Bahar iteelf, 

1 shortly afterwards found, was in many 
respects different from the Dooah, and 
still more from tlie dommiou of the 


King of Oude, in which I now am. 
Almost immediately on leaving Alla- 
habad, I was struck with the appearance 
of the men, as tall and muscular as tl^e 
largest stature of Europeans, and with 
the fields of wheat, as almost the only 

eiiltivatioTi. ♦ * * 

* 

I was tempted too to exclaim, 

“ Helium. 6 terra hospita, portas: 
Bello armantur eqiii ; bellum luec annenta 


Since that time my life has been that 
of a Tartar chief, rather than an Eng- 
lish clergyman. I rise by three in the 
morning, and am on horseback by four, 
for the sake of getting the march over, 
and our tents comfortably pitched, be- 
fore the heat of the day. 

I have then a few hours to myself till 
dinner-time at four, after which w^e 
generally stroll about, read prayers, 
and send everybody to bed by eight 
o’clock, to be ready for the next day’s 
march. 

I have as yet said notliing of my 
professional labours (tliough in tliis 
respect I may say I have not been 
idle); very few Sundays have elapsed 
since 1 left Calcutta in which 1 have 
not been able to collect a Christian 
congregation, and not many on wliich 
I have not been requested to administer 
the Sacrament. I have already con- 
firmed above three hmidred persons, 
besides those I confirmed before 1 set 
out ; and I have found, almost every- 
wliere, a great and growing anxiety on 
tlu* jiart of the English families which 
arc scattered through this vast extent 
of country, both to obtain a more regu- 
lar and stated performance of Divine 
8<?rvice than, in the present paucity of 
chaplains and missionaries, can be af- 
forded to them. I have found, too, 
abimdant reason to believe that the 
standard of morals and religion is risinff 
much liigher among them than it used 
k) be, and that the Church of England, 
ker ceremonies and clergy, are daily 
gaining popularity. We are not here 
an t)ld establishment, acting chiefiy on 
the defensive; we are a rising and 
popular sect, and among the canmdates 
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for Confirmation, many of whom were waste, plashy common, I can hardly 
grown up, and some advanced in life, tell you how forcibly my fancy carried 
there were many who had been brough me back to Hodnet Heath, to my school- 
up among Dissenters or the Church o boy and college rides towards Watling- 
Swtland, and who confessed that a fev street, at an equally early hour, with 
years back ^ey should never hav( our dear brotlier Tom, and all the long 
thought it possible for them to seek the series of past pains and pleasures. Ou 
benediction of a bisnoo. another occasion, while we were sitting: 


With regard to the conversion of th< 
natives, a beginning has been made 
and though it is a beginning only, 
think it a very promising one. I d< 
not only mean that wherever our school 
are established they gladly send thei 
children to them, though this alone 
would be a subject of great thanjtfiiliies? 
to God, but of direct conversion tlit 
number is as great as could well be 
expected, considering that it is only 
within the last five years that any or- 
dained English missionary has been in 
the Presidency of Bengal, and that be 
fore that time nothing was even at 
tempted by any meml)ers of our church 
except Mr. Martj^m and Mr. Corrie. ()J 
the candidates for Confirmation whom 
I mentioned above, eighty were con- 
verted heathens, and there were many 
whose distant residences made it im- 
.possible for them to attend, and many 
more who were desirous to obtain the 
rite, whom their pasthrs did not think 
as yet sufficiently instructed. 

Great part of our Liturg}- has Ix'cui 
^ translated, and well translated too, into 
Hindoostanee, and I thought it fortu- 
nate that the Confirmation service, as 
well as the Communion, is found in the 
present compendium. The language is 
grave and sonorous, and as its turn of 
expression, like that of all other East(‘ni 
tongues, is Scriptural, it suits extremely 
well the majestic simplicity of our 
Prayer-Book. With all this employ- 
ment, and all these hopes Ixjfore me, 
you will easily believe I arn not idle, 
and cannot be unhappy. Yet you will 
not, I am sure, suspect me of forgetting 
all I have left behind; and there are 
many little circumstances of almost 
daily occurrence, which give occasion 
to very sadly pleasing recolhjctioni.^ 
The other morning, while cautiously 
trotting before daybreak, over a wide, 


at the tent-door under the shade of a 
noble peepul-tree, looking out witli some 
anxiety over the wide sultry plain for 
the rear of our caravan, Imshington 
called out, as the long necks reared^ 
themselves amid some brushwood, The 
camels are coming, oho !” I f)elieve 
he thought from my silence tliat 1 did 
not understand the allusion, but in fact 
I could not answer. He liad scuit me 
to Moreton drawing-room and m\ dear 
Mary's piano-forte, and 1 ^\as, 1 be- 
lieve, a long time in getting bac k to 
the neigh bourhoixl of tin' (binges and 
Jumna. I have written a veiy lonj^ 
letter, but I do not tliiuk I sliall ha\i‘ 
tired either of \ou. 1 meant to base 
encIost*<i one to m\ im)tJi('r, but 1 r'eally 
have no time now, ami will wi-'T'* ro 
her at a more advaiKs d stage of my 
journe\, and wlnai 1 haci- ^ome^illI,J 
more to sa\. I know vni will “vlniw 
her this letter ; gl\i?ig niv be->r ln\t e, 
her and folleljor, ainl ni} n- 

your little Totu. 1 can lianilx 
how ofU'ii and Imw uww h 1 b nc f;! o ■ 
3 'ou all, and Imw (•nri'-tantl \ 30:1 it< . ! 
n my thought^, aini [iiav* i’- 
Adi''U, d«*.n' ( .ncl M;n ^ , 

IVver \uiir alb't'luM ' 1 ■>;!, ' 

J I r . l N \ I o ! : ( > 


Tn MKS H. itr)>i-n- 

A1 ‘ ' 

Worn letter of the Itith \uvt mb« i eu. 
usT reached me, having l»r< n ‘.ear p. 
)elhi. J trust that long < y e 

will have l»eeii conviucid, b\ 1113 J-no 
lal, that tliough there is a c. iia)n d- 
;ree of irritability iii the native mo d 
n the northern and westi in provna is 
if Hindostan, there is nothing like je 
'olt, and that 1 am running no st»rt ^ t 
langer. To set your mind, howevf r, 
more at ease, I have had a couvcrsuUou 
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with , who, though not insen- 

sible to the fact that there are fewer 
troops than is advisable in these pro- 
vinces (if troops were to be had), does 
not feel any apprehension of mischief 
occurring at present. Had any of the 
great native powers been prepared to 
strike, tliey would liave been on horse- 
back before now, and as soon as possible 
after the rains. And thougli there may 
be, here and there, a refractory zemin- 
dar on the frontier, no general or for- 
midable rising can he now looked for, 
unless, which God forbid, some great 
disaster shall happen to our arms in 
th(‘ east. Rajpootana is said to he agnin 
quiet, and the transfer of Mhow to tlie 
Honiha\ army, by nearly doubling Sir 
David Ochterlony’s disposable force, 
will enable him probably to keep it so. 

I am not going near the distriet 
wluu'e Mr. Shore was wounded, and 
that is said to be now again trampiil. 
Jioliileuiid IS as <jinet as it is ewa* likely 
to be, and of that district I have only a 
vi'ry few short niarehes to travei*se, 
and in /Vs qiiicfcsl jnirf : nor, so far as 
1 eau b'ani, am 1 at all an nnpojuilar 
person there, or likely to Ih‘ molested, 
i'vtai if some partial mi'-cldrf sliould 
<s‘eur. lklit‘ve mt', I will be priuUuU, 
aiid incur n<^ ni*edless danger, (iod 
hh'ss and keep }OU I'or i\t'r I 

Jvian.NAni) (’.vr/ i 'rrA. 


lu \{ in;Hi:u. 

Unit , KohilcmnL Di-c. U), ls24. 

r/nMil.'i IvniiA, I send \oii two 
good pac'krts of Journal, by wbieli you 
wiil se<‘ I base Inula very inti’resting 
journey tlirougb Kemaoon. My visit 
to Almorah has, I hope*, not been use- 
i*‘ss. or oiH‘ wbieh 1 ought to regret, 
ju»t\vitlistamiing tlie delay it has occa- 
sioiit'd me. 'riie rt'asons wbi<'li led me 
to go there ( whieli indeed, as you are 
aware, has always 1k*cu a part of my 
plan) you will see detailed in my Jour- 
nal, 1 have learned some facts whicli, 
if niy life is spared, may optai a doof**" 
for sending missionaries and copies of 
the Scriptures into Tartary, and even 


China. I have also ascertained, from 
actual experience, that if our next arri- 
val in the north of India falls at the 
proper season, neither the fatigue nor 
the inconveniences, though certainly 
neither of them are trifling, need deter 
you from enjoying the pleasure which I 
have received, anH which, had you 
been with me, would have been greatly 
increased. 

♦ * * ♦ 

For children and women - servants 
tliere is no mode of conveyance but 
small hammocks, slung on a bamboo, 
and each carried by two men, whilst 
you would have to encounter the actual 
l)()dily fatigue of sitting on a pony up 
and down steep hills for three and four 
hours together. Still these difficulties 
are not much greater than are encoun- 
tered* by travellers in Norway and the 
remoter jiarts of Scotland. 

5K >l« * sn 

T have at last received your letters, 
directed to Meerut, and that of Dr. 
Abel. Tliey contain a very Mended 
tissue of evil and good, for wliich I 
hardly know whether to lament or be 
grateful. 

* ♦ * 

The letters you enclose from home have 
also excited very painful feelings. 

* * * 

Nor am I able to contemplate, without 
great concern and anxiety, my poor 
mother, at her time of life, set^king out 
a new residence. God, I hope, will sup- 
port and strengtlieu her natural cheer- 
ful s[»irits and activity of mind. 

IvKGiNAni) Calcutta. 

In order to show you that I conceal 
nothing from you, I add, that a letter 
from Mr. Halhed, just received, f^olo- 
gizes for not being able to receive me 
at his house, in consequence of his be- 
ing obliged to march against a small 
hotly of armed plunderers near the 
forest. Such little tumults are, as 1 
have told you, not imfVequent in Rohil 
cund ; but this is several days' inarch 
out of my way, and even were it not, 
my escort is too strong to encourage 
them to meddle with me. I mention 
it lest you should be alarmed by hear- 
ing anything of it from other quarters, 



and because such matters are, at Cal* 
cutta, often exaggerated. 


TO MRS. R. HEBER. 

MoviTih (Jyepoor Territory), Jan. 22, 1825. 

My dearest Emily — I take the op- 
portunity of the return of Mr. Mac 
Sweyn's suwarrs to Agra, to send you 
my Journal, as continued down to this 
morning. My next letter must be 
from Jyepoor, where, if it please God, 
I hope to arrive on the :28th. If you 
sail to Bombay, that will be the last 
letter which you are likely to deceive 
from me during your stay in Bengal. 

♦ jt* j** ♦ 

I was very sorry to hear of poor 

"s death, and cannot jielp 

thinking that the confined air of her 
quarters in the fort, added to her own 
regret for the fcx)lish step slie had taken 
in leaving you, hastened it. I now 
much regret that 1 did not, as I once 
thought of doing, call on her in one of 
my moniing rides, to hid her good bye 
before I left Calcutta ; she would Jiave 
token it kindly, but I was in a huri*} , 
and not over well-pleased w ith her at 
the time. 

I have just received a hdtor from 
Colonel Kaper, the resident at the ran- 
nee’s court, who siuit me an additional 
escoit of cavalry for my ^wssage through 
the Jyepoor territory. I had, prrri- 
no apprehensions, hut you will 
be glad to liear that I am wa ll guard(*<l. 
The ranhee is now again on perfcer 
good temis with the Krjglish. Sir 
David Ochterlony is residing in tin* 
palace with her, and she has .sent a 
vakeel and a guard of twenty*five 
horsemen to guide and guard me 
through her dominions. She has, in 
f^ct, carried most of her points with 
Government, which, in these trouhle- 
some times, had probably no desire to 
make new enemies. All is ai present 
quiet in these parts ; and, with tlie ex- 
eeptidn of the strange appearanc>e of 
two thousand five hundred horse, no 
man knows whence, at Calpee, who 
plundered the city, and even ventured 
to exdiange some shots with the garri- 


son in the fort, all has been so for seve- 
ral months past. Any more serious 
mischief to which that may have been 
intended as a prelude will probably 
be prevented by the news of our suc- 
cesses at Kangoon. 

I am quite well, and if you were 
with me should be quite happy. As it 
is, I enjoy very much this sort of w ild 
travelling, and the spectacle of a people 
in a very simple state of society. 

Reginald CALCi'rrA. 


TO MRS. R. IIEBKR. 

Jyf-poor, Jan. 2^^ 1S2.5. 

Sft * 

I have written to you so latcdy that 
.1 should hardly liavc you another 
packet, if it were not under the idea 
that, unless I make* haste, I shall hardly 
catch you before your embarkation for 
Bombay, should that cvmt. as I eoii- 
tinue to hope it may. take place. I 
hope, pleasi‘ God, to sc. el an account 
of my further progress, to meet \ou. 
should \ou arrive tht*re bidop^ mt* : but 
siiotdd such a letter not immetiiatil} 
make its appi'aranee. do not anneip.tte 
any evil, sinca* in ifie lliu' ni' road v.hleii 
I am most likely to joDuu m im\ niaiadi 
from \u'ssr<u*ai>a<l, I anj nor enrtain 
that any dak ('\isf.s. e\( q>r a m r\ cii 
cuitous one. 

1 iitti<* thought, v\]i.ai 'N. 

pofcsihh’ ti ial'^ h a h ( r?aL:h: ht.i to, 
gaa through jn India, ihat die ^ea ‘'or' 
ever to I'd!! hetuu-'ui von. mir hah'os 
and me! IhU go ulf^aevri •. i i vsiU, 
you are in tin* hand^v of j og tiodi, 
1 know" you wd I not toniju Ills 
m*ss unru'cessaril > by gaeng in an nn- 
proper v<‘sscl (an Aral> I po'viiivrly 
prohibit), or at an improper ; 

and the air of (adcutta, to whicli [ fiave 
already trusted you so long, is, in my 
opinion, an element full as darigmous 
a.s that to which I am now trusting, 
you. And J hopi* that the (ii< at Bro- 
tector, under whose care we are now 
running our separuto course, will not 
only, if He sees it pood for us, bring 
us safely and happily tog^ether in a 
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few nu)iiths more, but that, through 
His mercy, this may be our last sepa- 
ration, of any length, on this side the 
grave ! 

An answer to this letter may have a 
chance of reaching me either at Mhow 
or Ahinedabad. I am not able to de- 
termine, till I reach Nusseerabad, 
which of th(‘se two routes it will be 
best for me to pursue. The first had 
bee7i always cont<‘mi>lated by me, but 
since the Hen^'al army has been with- 
drawn, and r(‘placed by fresh troops 
from }h)onah, I do not know^ that 1 am 
likely to liave much to do there; and 
hy taking tlie more western road h}' 
Oode\ptMU‘, Ahoo, Palainpoor, tvc., 1 
g(*r. as I am told, a better road, ^visit a 
new and huge station of the Roinbay 
army at Deesa. and set^ some fhie ruins 
at Ahoo. Above all, IMhow' will lie 
ver\ veil in tlie road wliieh I ])ropoi>e 
to take with yai in a t'uture visitation, 
when tln‘ (.hance is. then* will be more 
to tlo tliere than there is now. How- 
e\ t r. I boj>(.‘ t<^ receive lett<.‘rs at Nus- 
seerabad vlti(‘]i will enable me to de- 
tetrnine wliat is best ; it will be useful - 
111 ss, not eurio^itv, which will guid<‘ 
me, A letter ti* c'ach of th»^s(* places, 
?>lhow aiul Mimedabad, w ill be almost 
.>ni< to re.n b me, and would be a great 
oomlo! I to me. 

>> -J.- ^ if- 

I >o \i)H know . deaiast, that I soine- 
tliiiik e -iionld 1 h* more Uvseful. 
and lia]'}'!' it’ (’awnpoor ('r Ihmares, 
no! { ah-nila, were our limne. My vi- 
''ifaiion- would be made with far more 
eon’-' nienee, the exjuaisi^ of honsi*-rent 
wimld he le-^s to tlu‘ ( 'oni]iany, and our 
own expense's of living would Ik‘ re- 
dueed \er\ ctaisiderahly . The air, 

even of (awnpoor, is, 1 a]ipreheiul, 
Ik ih r than tliat of Hengal. and that of 

nari s deiadedly so. Idle greater 
p.irt of mv business witli Government 
ma.y be done as wadi by letters as per- 
sonal interviews; and, if the Arch- 
(h acon of Calcutta weie resident there, 
it s<*mns more natural that the Rishop 
of India should remain in the centre of 
bis diocese. The only objection is the 
great number of Christians in Calcutta, 
and the consequent probability tliat my 
preaching is more usefUl there than it 


would be anywhere else. We may talk 
these points over when we meet. 

G(xl bless you and your dear chil- 
dren ' 

Regin A i.D Calcutta. 


'TO MRS. R. HEBER. 
Bheelwarra, Meywar, Feb. 18 , 1825 . 

Dearest Love, — I have just, thank 
God, received your letter of February 
1st, and I am truly rejoiced at the fa- 
vourable account which it gives of both 
our treasures. 

♦ * 

You say nothing of yourself, and I 
cannot liclp being uneasy lest your 
anxiety should do you harm. God 
for|J|fe me ! I often regret that I left 
>ou. Yet I hope and trust that lie 
w ill take care of you, and I know that 
it is lie only on whose care all must 
tlepeiid, whether I am present or ab- 
sent. It is this only, and the feeling 
that I have the opportunity of doing 
/Jim service wliere 1 am going, which 
keeps me yet in suspense about turning 
back to )ou. lie knows how gladly 
(if 1 thought myself justified in doing 
it, now that all preparations have been 
made in Ihimbay to receive me) I 
should set my face eastward. 1 thought 
yesterday morning, when the drum beat 
for our march, of poor Tom Tough in 
Dibdin's ballad : — 

“ Tlu* worst time of all was when the little 
ones were sickly, 

Anti if they 'd live or die the doctor did not 
know, 

The word was jfiven to weigh so sudden and 
so quickly, 

I thought mv heart would break as I sung 
out, Yo heave oh I ” 

Y(‘t if good news continues, I shall, 
like poor Tom Tough, persevere. 

Hi 

Sometimes I would fain flatter my- 
self that the children ma;y still get so 
well before the end of this month, as 
to justify your sailing for Bombay. 
My own opinion is, I confess, that 
change of air, and sea air above all, is 
what they want, and that you will risk 
less by being removed from your pre- 
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sent excellent advice, than by remain- buildings which I have met with in 
ing in that cruel climate during the this country. I recollect no corre- 
rainy season. ' spending parts of Windsor at all eqiial 

Had your own health been such as to the entrance of the castle of Delhi, 
to enable or justify you in coming with and its marble hall of audience ; and 
rne in the first instance, and our chil- even Delhi falls very short of Agra in 
dren had accompanied you, I am often situation, in majesty of outline, in size, 
tempted to think they would both have and the costliness and beauty of its 
remained well. But God only knows apartments, 
what is best fbr us : and while we act * 


for the best, and trust in Him, there 
can be no ground for self-reproach. 
We both then did, undoubtedly, what 
we thought our duty, and it is possible 
that my present notions of the climate 
of Bengal are too unfavourable. Surely, 
however, we have no reason to think 
well of it ! 

* 

Adieu, dearest ; God bless andpro- 
tect you ! — Direct to me at if 1 

do not go there, your letters will be 
forwarded. 

Rkginald Calcutta. j 


TO THE RIGHT BON. CHARLES 
W. WILLIAMS WYNN. 

Pcrtaii>>^hiir, Mahvali, March 1, IhUo 
My HEAR Wynn, — 


In Hindostan, whirh nann* is tvm- 
fined by the natives to I'ppcr India 
only, and more particularly to that 
part of it which was witlijn* tin* usual 
limits of the Mogul empirv-, and is now 
subject to the Company, there are fi*\v 
natural curiosities, and the distin- 
guished works’ of architecture ain 
chiefly confined to 'the great cities and 
their vicinity. They are, however, far 
superior to all which I had expected, 
and very different from the idea gene 
rally formed of them in Europe. I 
had heard much of the airy and gaudy 
style of Oriental arcJntecture, a notion, 
I apprehend, taken from that of (Jhiria 
only, since solidity, solemnity, and a 
licnness of ornament, so W(dl "managed 
as not to interfere with solemnity, are 
the characteristics of all the ancient 


They are not the Mussulmans only 
who have surprised me. At Beuarts, 
indeed, the Hindoo work<;an*alI small, 
but in the wild countries whicli 1 am 
now traversing, and where the Hindoos 
have been pretty much left to tlumi- 
selves, there are two palaces, Euv^-r 
and Jyepoor, surpassing all \\ln('}i 1 
have seen of tlu^ Kremlin, or In-ard <if 
the Alhambra; a third. Jomi 
Avhicli I ha^e not setui, is said to l*e 
e<|ual to <dtli(*r: and tin* Jain tempii s 
of AIkk), on tin* vergt* of tin* W't 
desert, are said to rank al>ov(* tln-m all. 

()f the people, so far as their natural 
(‘haracter Is eoncerneil, I ha\e h{'<‘n hd 
to form, on tin* whole, a ^'er^■ fa\oi v- 
ahl(‘ opinion. They have, nnhapp’iy 
many of tin* vic(*s ari'^ing from >la\< ]*; . 
froiti an uus<*ttled state of society ai d 
immoral and erro7j(*ons vytem-oi o-- 
ligion. Ihit the\ are men of liJeh .m-t 
galkrnf courage, eonrteon*^, irteliig. 
land mo*-! eager aften* kn<K\ !ed-«. i;,;. 

I improvene'nr, itli a remm k:d)ie q,;‘- 
! tinh* for tlie ai)straet seirnee-, ej e,ue o . 
astronomy , and {hr th. oo-mm i 
arts, ]>aintlng and se\il]gui'e 1'isi \ n. 
sober, ij)dnstrions, dmifn' te Gm i* im 
rents, and afleetionafe to < InMrt 

of tmnpers ahnosl nmformh g' nif- 
and pati<‘nt, and rnon* ea-'d\ aflecc fl 
by kindness imd attention te tie o 
wants arnl feelings than ahno*^^ 
men whom I have nn t with. Jhe h 
faults sc'cm to arise from the hao 
superstitions to whudi they av- nhj' ^ l 
and the unfavotirahle state ot‘ ^^ocni\ 
j in which they an* }) laced, 
should j)h*ase (»od to iTCtke any cm;- 
siderahle riortion of them (Jiristians^ 
they would, I ciiU well believe, jmt tin* 
best of European Christians to shame. 
They are the Sepoys and irregular 
horse of whom I chjefiy for of 

these it is that I have happened to sec 
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most, having taken all opportunities of 
conversing with my escort, and having, 
for several weeks together, had scarcely 
ariyl)ody else to converse with. I find, 
liowever, that iny opinion of both these 
classes of men is that of all the officers 
in the Company’s service to whom I 
have named the subject ; and so far as 
my experience reaches, which certainly 
is not great, 1 have no reason to sup- 
pose that the classes whom 1 liave men- 
tioned are not a fair average specimen 
of the other inhabitants of the country. 

The I'higlish in the upper provinces 
nr(‘. of eoiir.se, thinly scattered in pro- 
portion either to the multitude of hea- 
then, or the extent of territory. They 
are. however, more niinierous than I 
1 ‘Xpeeted, though there are w^ry few, 
nuleed, 'who are not in the civil or 
miliiai*} employ of (ilo\'ernnuait. The 
indigo planters are ohietly confined to 
Reiigal, and I Inn e no a\ isli that their 
mniiliei’ slu)ttld inerea.se in India. They 
are ah\a\s (piarrelling with and o[)- 
pn ‘^siiig tile natives, and Jiave done 
inreli, in those districts where they 
ahoniid, to sink tlie Kngiish eluiraeter 
in native i'\es. Indeetl the general 
eouiinet (d’ the louer order of Euro- 
peans in India is such as to show the 
ahsnrdil} of the s\ stein ot' five eoloni- 
/ation \\ hieh W is nuul about. 

^ * 

I'v) return, ho^^t‘^er, to the Ihiglish 
in ihe upper pio\ini'(‘s. It is 
<»ni S4' e<anpused of nearly tlie same 
k ; with that of Calcutta, the 

iV.ht u‘s who take tiieir turns of duty 
li* he log most <it‘ tlnan at ilitfeivnt 
t imes ealjrd by hu,sin(‘ss or promotion 
tt> the presldeiiC) . fkudi of thi* ei\dl 
siafioiis lorms a little soeiety yyithiii 
ir.xeli, eom]>os('d of the judge, the col- 
li et(a\ the registrar, the station surgeon, 
and j)(>stinasR*r. The military stations 
ar<‘ strietly camps, composed of huts 
hir dn*. men, with thatched cottages for 
the oliieers, rangt'd in regular lines, 
with a hospital, and sometimes, though 
Yoo stddom, a church and chaplain. 

Neither the civil nor military olheers 
luive much intercourse with the natives, 
tJiougli l)etween officers and magistrates 
of a certain rank, and the natives of 
there is generally an occa- 


sional interchange of visits and civili- 
ties. Society, both civil and military, 
is less formal up the country than in 
Calcutta, and this plainness and cor- 
diality of manners increases as we ap- 
proach the northern and western fron- 
tier, where everything still remains, as 
they themselves call it, camp fa- 
shion.” 

♦ 

I dined not long since with a briga- 
dier-general, w here the feast consisted 
of boiled beef, roast mutton, boiled 
mutton, hashed mutton, mutton chops, 
and mutton broth. A man, however, 
would be very fastidious who would 
quarrel with such fare as this, accom- 
])anied as it Was with perfect good 
manners, and extremely amusing and 
interesting conversation. The civilians 
live in more style, and appear in public 
w ith a train of attendants on horseback 
and foot. 

+ ♦ ♦ * 

Yet even with tliis there is a plainness 
and freedom from restraint which they 
appear to lose w hen they come in sight 
of (jovernment House, and which 
makes me apprehend that a life in 
Hindostan Proper is far happier, as 
yvcll as more wholesome for and 
mind, than on tlie hanks of tJie Hooghly. 
Of course among these different fhne- 
lionaries there is an abundant differ- 
ence of character and talent; but the 
impression made on my mind is favour- 
able, on the whole, to their diligence 
and good intentions ; nor can there 
l>e more useful or amiable characters 
than some of tlie elder servants of the 
Company, who, eschewing Calcutta 
altog4*ther, have devoted themselves for 
many years to the advantage of the 
land in which their lot is thrown, and 
are looked up to, throughout consider- 
able districts, with a degree of respect- 
ful attachment which it is not easy to 
believe counterfeited. Mr. Brooke, of 
Benares, is precisely a character of 
tliis description. Mr. Hawkins, of 
Bareilly, and Mr. Traill, the judge of 
Almorah, are others, and Sir David 
Ochterlony would have been an ex- 
ample still more conspicuous, were it 
not for the injurious confidence which 
he is said to place in his servants. 
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I M\y believe the in- 
fluence of Britain to have been honestly 
employed for the benefit of India, am* 
to have really produced great good to 
the country ana its inhabitants, I have 
not l)een led to believe that our Go- 
vernmeut is generally popular, or ad- 
vancing towards popularity. It is, 
perhaps, impossible that we should f)e 
so in any great degree; yet I really 
think there are some causes of discon- 
tent which it is in our own power, and 
which it is our duty, to remove or di- 
minish. One of these is the distiince 
and haughtiness with which a ver\ large 
proportion of the civil and military ser- 
vants of the Company treat the upper 
and middling class of natives. Against 
their mixing much with us in society, 
there are certainly many hindrance's, 
though even their objection to eating 
with us might, so far as the Mussul- 
mans are concerned, I think, he oon- 
<piered by any popular man in the 
upper provinces, who made the attern})t 
ill a right way. But there? are sonm 
of our , amusements, su(‘h as private 
theatrical entertainments and the sjiorts 
'.of the field, in which they -would be 
delighted to share, and invitatiiuis to 
which would be regai-ded by them as 
extremely flattering, if they were not, 
perliaps with some rc'a.son, voted hor-es, 
and treated accordingly, d'he French, 
under Perron and Des Boignes, who 
in more serious matters left a very bad 
name behind them, had, in tliis par- 
ticular,., a great advantage over us, and 
the easy and friendly intercourse in 
which they lived with natives of rank 
is still often regretted in Agra and tlr* 
Dooab. This is not all, however. 7’he 
foolish pride of the English absolutely 
leads them to* set at nought the injunc- 
tions of their own' Governiiuait. The 
tussildars, for instance,* or principal 
active ofliox'irs of revenue, ought, by an 
order of council, to have chairs always 
offered them in the presence of tlndr 
European superiors, and the sanu?, by 
the standing orders of the army, should 
be done to the soubahdars. Vet then* 
are hardly six collectors in India m ho 
observe the former -etiquette ; and the 
latter, which was fift(*en years ago 
nev^r omitted in the army, is now j 


completely in disuse. At the same 
time the regulations of which I spc*ak 
are known to every tussildar and soii- 
buhdar in India, and they feel them- 
selves aggrieved ever}' time these civili- 
ties are neglected ; men of old families 
are kept out of their former situation 
by this and other similar sliglits, and 
all the natives endeavour to indemnify 
themselves for these omissions on oiir 
part by many little pieces of riuUuiess, 
of which I have lieard Europeans com- 
plain, as daily increasing among tliein. 

♦ * =<4 * 

In almost every part of m\ journey, 

I have found the minds of tb.e Euro- 
peans mor(' favourably dis[K»se(l to re- 
ligion tiian I t*xpe<*t'.*d, and anxious, in 
a degree prof)ortionet] to tlienr paucity, 
to avail theniseha^s of e\er} ojipor- 
tunity ^^hie]l otfen'd for attending the 
rites of the (’hnreh. 'The nati ve dtris- 
liaiisoftlie Ivoinan ('atlioiic per'-aasion 
aiiKuint, I am told, to some tlKuisands. 
an<l do not bear a good ebaraeter. 
'J'hoM^ who af'* inernber> rh<‘ ( 'Inanah 
of England in this j)’’r^ideia‘\ ha%e 
(diiedy be«ni eoiu'eHetl b\ An )nlt'ae<e! 
(h)rri'*, and b\ ids l>os\lev. 

Abdul Musserh. aiul .Aiinnd 
and b\ Mr. I’'i'')iei’ of 'rie ir 

nmnher does not exceed, at most. h\e 
}iufidr(‘<l a<ln]ts, wIjo are i hie^iv at (In’ 
stations of lit nart'^, ('Itiuiai, llii\‘ua 
Meerut, and Agra, a large propt a'ii< ir. 
being tbt' wives f>f iMirt-peais ^oldi-:'. 
I'Aen this miinbtn* is grt-ater 1 hat) ini,. r 
have been ex])t‘eti‘d, when we i’,)>.sid. 
how few v<^ars iiave pass<,-d Mi 

('ori’ie first came into tin- tonniiv 
Ur was contemporary with t;. u. 
and before their linn* notldiig ua- .a- 
ti mpted here b\ the ('hni t ii of Tne 
land, j lia\t‘ math" namy iti-jo'.' it 
but (!annot fijid I’uat i('ah)ns*, 

this head <nxists at pres<ait among bi- 
niitivea. (Mrrie, indeed, himself, tVom 
Ids pleasing manners, his candid nn' 
ihod of et>n versing with tliciu on reli 
giou.s topics, his [)i*rlect kiu^wdedgt' <>] 

I liiidoostanee, and bis atapiaintanee 
with the* topics most discussed among 
their own learned men, is a great fa- 
vourite among the jmndits of ikuiares, 
and the syuds and otiKJr leanted Mus- 
sulmans at Agra» who to liki? 
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conversing with him even where they 
difl'er most in their opinion. Tins gix>d 
man, witli his wife and cliildren, went 
with me jls far as Lucknow, and he has 
since gone to pass the hot weather in 
the Dhoon, his liealth being, 1 grieve 
to say, in a very precarious condition. 
At the same time I lost the st>ciety of 
a ver\ agreea])le fellow-traveller, the 
son of Mr. Lusliington of the Treasury. 

My journey from 

tlience to Dellii was, generally sj>eak- 
ing, made alone : but I liad then a 
iiu*dical man as^ignvd to me by (bme- 
ral K‘e} 2 ie]l. 'Fhe want of such a pel- 
son I had fidt severely, both in the case 
of {)o(>r Sfowe, and afterwards during 
my own illness, and m Iumi I liad four 
men in my camp ill of jungle-fe'NaT. 

+ ^ + * ♦ 

Mr. Adam, in spite of all which has 
been said and written, is, and uniformly 
has ]>een, one of tiu‘ most popular men 
in India. lie is, perhaj)S, the only 
jaddic man in M’hoin, in any great de- 
gree, both Lnropeaiis and natives have 
coididenee ; ami his absence from Cal- 
cutta during the early ])art of the war, 
and his presiuit determination, Mdiich 
has jimt r(‘ached these provinces, to re- 
turn t() I'air(>pe, have l)een reg<trdod 
b\ all, \N ithout exception, whom I have 
heard s[Kak on the subject, as the 
bea\iest calamitic-S which could have 
befalitm Ilritish India. 1 was Mr. 
Adam’s guest for a few days at Almo- 
rah, and greatly pleased l)oth with his 
manners and eonvt'rsation ; hut he was 
then \Neak both in liealth and spirits, 
ind mv opinion of him has been 
formed rather from what 1 heard, tluiu 
a hat I have myself known of him. 

The oliaracter which Malcolm has 
left behind him in Westeni and Central 
India is really extraordinary. As 
political agent, he had many difficul- 
ties to contend with, of w hich the jea- 
lousy entertained of him, as a Madras 
officer, by the Bengal army, is not the 
least. But during his stay he seems 
to' have coacUiated all classes of Euro- 
peans in a ymanuer which hardly any 
other have done, while the 

aiotive whom 1 have seen asked 

acodetyand rc^gard 


which I could not think counterfeited, 
inasmuch as they did not pretend any- 
thing equal to it when speaking of 
other great men. 

★ * ♦ Hi 

I have, I fear, wearied you, and have 
been infinitely longer than I myself 
anticipated ; but I knovr how deep an 
interest }'OU take in all which relates 
to this country , and, except these long 
desjiatches, and my^ daily prayers for 
you and yours, I have now' no opportu- 
nity of showing how sincerely I am, 
Dear Wynn, 

Your obliged and adectionate friend, 
Reginald Calcutta. 


TO MRS. R. HEBKR. 

Doodeah ((iuzerat\ March 13, 1S25. 

Your letter of the ‘Rh February has 
just been forwarded tome from Baroda. 
I need not say bow' great a comfort it 
was to me to liear from y ou again in 
the midst of tliese w’ilds, and when, for 
a week to come, I hardly flattered my- 
self wdtli that ex|)ectation. It is of 
four days’ later date than your last, 
and, tliaiik God, the accounts continue 
favourable. 

/ . * * + Hi 

I am and ha^ e been in perfect health, 
and have iierfonned my journey through 
all whicli w as considered the adventu- 
rous ])art of the road very peaceably 
and quietly. Nothing can be wilder 
or more savage than these jungles, but 
they contain many spots of great ro- 
mantic beauty, though the mountains 
are certainly mere playthings after 
Himalaya, The various tribes of tlie 
countries through which I have passed 
intent ted me extremely; their lan- 
guage, the cii^umstancos of their habi- 
tation, dress, and armour, their pastoral 
and agricultural way of life ; their wo- 
men grinding at the mill, their cakes 
baked on the coals, their corn trodden 
out by oxen ; their maidens ^passing to 
the well, their travellers lodging in the 
streets, their tents, their camels, their 
shields, spears, and coats of mail ; their 
Mussulmans, with a religion closely 
copied from that of Moses ; tiidr Hin- 
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doo tribes worshipping the same al) 0 - 
minations with the same rites as the 
ancient Canaanites; their false pro- 
phets swarming in every city, and fore- 
telling good or evil as it suits the po- 
litical views of their employers ; their 
judges sitting in the gate, and their 
wild Bheels and Khoolies dwelling, 
like the ancient Amorites, in holes and 
clefts of the rocks, and coming down 
with sword and bow to watch the mo- 
tions or attack the baggage of the tra- 
veller, transported me back three thou- 
sand years, and I felt myself a couteni- 
porary of Joshua or Samuel ! 

I have a large packet of Journal for 
you, wdiich I shall keep till I hear from 
ou again, lest you should, after all. 
ave sailed from Calcutta. 

God bless you, dearest ! 

Rkginai.i> Calcuti a. 


TO R. J, WlLMOT HORTON, ESQ. 

liartpah (Guzerat), March, 1824. 

Mv 1>EAR WlLMOT,— 

♦ 

* 41 * 

I have now, since the middle of last 
June, pretty . nearly seen the ('astern, 
northern, and western extremitic'S of 
British India, having been to Dacca 
and Almorah, and having now arrived 
within a few days' march of Almu da- 
bad, visiting by the way several of th<‘ 
most importarvt independent or tribu- 
tary principalities. 

Of the way of performing this long 
journey I wus myself \ery hnpeHcctly 
informed before 1 began it, aiul even 
*iien it was Jfong before I could believe 
how vast and cun^bersome an apparatus 
of attendance and supplies of every kind 
was . necessary to travel in any d(‘gree 
of comfort or security, Ou tbe river, 
indeed, so Jong as that lasted, one's 

progress is easy and uleasaiit (^batin^ a 

little heat and a few storms), carried 
on by a strong south-eastern breeze, in 
a very roomy and comfortable boat, 
against the stream of a majestic Ixxly 
of water; but it is after leaving the 
Ganges for the land journey that, if 
not the tug/^ yet no small part of the 


apparatus, proventus ei commeatus, of 
“ w ar comiTienc(.*s. 

has been rii}^ wish, on many ac- 
counts, to travel without unnecessary 
display ; my tents, equipments, and 
number of s(n*vants are all on tlie 
smallest scale which comfort or pro- 
priety would admit of; they all fall 
short of wdiat are UMially taken by the 
eoJh'Ctors of districts, and, in compari- 
son with what the coinniand(U’-in-chief 
had the year before last, 1 lune found 
peo]de disposed to cry out at them as 
quite insufficient. Nor have I asked for 
a single soldier or tnxqx'r ]>eyoiul what 
' the conmiauding officers of districts 
i have* themselves offiuvd as necessary 
' and suiUible; yet for myself and Dr. 
Smith, tlie unib'd numbers anumiit to 
three tdephants, above twenty camels, 
five hors('S l)esides ponies for onr 
principal servants, twtnt_\-six servants, 
tw'enty-six bearers of burthens, fifteen 
cla^hees to pitch and remove tents, ele- 
phant and camel drivers, I believe, 
thirteen, and, ^ince we have left the 
I (’<)m])un>'s territori'-s and entered Kaj- 
pootana, a guard of eigliteen irregular 
' lrors<* and fort\-five Sepovs (»n foot. 
Nor is tills all : for tliei'e is a liunilwr 
of petty ti’adesmen and other poor jm'o- 
ple whost* road is the sanu' as 
and vvho have aslo'd fH'rmi'-sion to » n- 
camp m'ar U'>. tmd tra\<d undet' our 
-protection; so that U'^terdav, when I 
found it ('xpedunt, on aeionut of the 
s(*areity wliieli piv-vails iu thex* pro- 
I viiK’es, to order an allow aiiee <4’ ilonr, 
hy w'av' of SfOidav dime i\ in < v('iy 
]>erson in the <\'unj), t!ie niuulM-r of 
heads returned was (;ne Jjiindrei] and 
s\xt\-Rv(a Witli al( fornnMafde 

Jiumhers, V (HI imj^t nor, however, sn;)- 
pose that any evorftita iit luxury reign:* 

I in jny lent ; onr hoi' is, in \\\r\, an 
. homely as aj*y two farn)ers in I'lngland 
I sU down to; and if \l he svmveumes 
exuberant, the fault must hr lai<l on a 
t'ountry whtwo we must take a W hole 
t>hci*p or kid, if we W'ould J»ave animal 
food at ail, and where neither sJua p 
nor kid will, when killed, remain <*at- 
able more thmi a day or two. The 
tmth4s, that where people carry every- 
thing with them— bed, tent, furniture, 
wine, beer, and crockery ^ — for «ix 
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months together, no small quantity of 
beasts of burden may well be supposed 
necessary ; an<i in countries 8uc|||iSbas 
those which I have now been travers- 
ing, where every man is armed, where 
every third or fourth man, a few years 
since, was a thief by profession, and 
where, in spite of English influence 
and supremacy, the forests, mountains, 
and multitudes of petty sovereignties 
aflord all possible scope for the practi- 
cal application of Wordsworth’s “ good 
old rule,” you may believe me that it 
is neither pomp nor cowardice which 
has tlius fenced your friend in with 
spears, shields, and l>ayonets. After 
all, though this way of life has much 
tliat is monotonous and w'earisome, 
though it grievoiLsly dissipates time i 
and tliouglit, and though it is almost 
incompatible w ith the pursuits in which 
I have been accustomed to find most 
pleasure, it is by no means the worst 
part of an Indian existence. It is a 
great [>oii]t in this climate to be actu- 
ally compelled to rise, day after day, 
before the dawn, and to ride from 
tw'clve to eighteen miles Iwfore break- 
fiist. It is a still greater to have betui 
saved a residence in Calcutta during 
liie sultry mouths, and to have aetuoJIy 
seen and felt frost, ice, and snow on 
the summits of Keinaoon, and under 
the shadow of the Himalaya. And 
though the greater part of the Com- 
pany's own provinces, except Keuraoon, 
are by no means abundant in objects of 
natural beauty or curiosity, the prospect 
offering little else than an uniform 
plain of slovenly cultivation, yet in the 
character and manners of the people 
there is mneh which may he gtmiied 
with interest and amusement, and iu 
tile y(‘t remaining specimen of Orienttil 
pon\p at Cueknow, in the decayed, but 
most striking and romantic magnifl-.j^ 
ei'uce of Delhi, and in the Taje-Mahal 
of Agra (doubtless one of the most 
iMMUitiful buildings in the world), there 
is ujmost enough, even of themselves, 
to make it worth a man's while to cross 
tiie Atlantic and Ihdiais oceans. 

Since thefi^Ihaye in eountriea ^ 
of a wilder character, comparsiNaly 
seldom trodden by Europeans, exempt 
during tiie greater part of their hisiory 
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from the Mussulman yoke, and retain^ 
ing, accordingly, a great deal of the 
simplicity of early Hindoo manners, 
witliout much of that solemn and poinp^ 
ous uniformity which the conquests of 
the house of Timur seem to have im- 
pressed on all classes of their subjects. 
Yet here there is much which is inte- 
resting and curious. The people, who 
are admirably described (though I 
think in too favourable c olours) by 
Malcolm in his Central India,^ are 
certainly a lively, animated^ and war-<t 
like race of men, though, chiefly from 
their wretched governmeut,>and‘ partly 
from their still more wretched reli^on^ 
there is hardly any vice, either of slaves 
or robbers, to which they do not seem 
addicted. Yet such a state of society 
is, at least, curious, and resembles more 
the picture of Abyssinia, as given by 
! Bruce, than that of any other country 
w hich I have seen or read of ; while 
here, too, there are many wild and 
woody scenes which, though they want 
the glorious glaciers and peaks of the 
Himalaya, do not fall short in natural 
i lM?auty of some of the loveliest glens 
w hich we went through, ten years ago, 
in North Wales; and some very 
jnarkable mins, which, though CTeatlV 
interior as works of art to the Mussuf* 
moh remains in Hindostan Proper, are 
yet more curious than them, as being 
more difl'erent from anything which' an 
Fairopeau is accustomed to see or read 
of. 

One flict, indeed, during this jonrtfey 
has been impressed on my mind veiy 
forcibly, that tJie character and situa^ 
tion wlhe natives of these great cocm- 
tries are exceedingly little known^ 
in many instances grossly misrepre- 
sented, not only by the English public 
\n generaV, but by a great pre^ortion 
of those also Vho^ though they have 
been in India, have taken their views 
of its popohition, manners, and produc- 
tions fVoni Calcutta, or at most from 
Bengal. I had always heard, and fUllv 
believed till I i!ia:me lo >thdia, that it 
was a gdevattn erhney in the opttdon 
of the ^^hmlnsy tiq eat the or 
shed the blood of any Bving 
whatever. 1 han^ 

Brahmins of the highbi^ 
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' tie heads of goats as a sacrifice 1o moontafai 9pd vherf^ thej 

Doorga; and I know, from the tesd- ^ a eiv 

mony of Brahmins, as well as from drily dmferc^ fttna Ml these, and In a 
other sources, that not only hecatomte state of soeh^acaroely devated above 
of animals are often offered in this the savages bf New^ Holland or New 
manner as a most meritorious act (a Zealand; and th^ inhabitauts, I am 
raja about twenty*five years back of* assured, of the Deckan, and of the pre- 
fered sixty thousand in one fortnight), sidencies of Madras and Bombay, are 
but that any person, Brahmins not ex- as difierent from those which 1 have 
cepted, eats readily of the fiesh of seen, and from each other, as the 
whatever has been offered up to one of French and Portuguese from tlie 
their divinities, while, among almost Gret^ks, Germans, or Poles ; so idle is 
all the other castes, mutton, pork, it to ascribe uniformity of charactei- to 
venison, fish, anytiiing but beef and the inhabitants of a cotintry ho ex ten- 
frwls^ are consumed as readily as in sive, and snlxlivided by so man)' almost 
]|^rope. Again, I had heard all my impassable tracts of mountain and 
life of the gentle and timid Hindoos, jungle, aiid so little do the Jiiajteity of 
patient under injuries, sei-vile to their tJiose whom I have deserve tlu* 
superiors^ &c, Now tljis is, doubtless, gentle and indK-eile clniraeter of^en as- 
to a certain extent^ true of the lien- si/pted to them. AnotJier in^^tamv oj' 
galees (who, by the way, are never rec- / this Tvaiif of iidbrniatforj, which, at the 
koued among the nations of Hiadosttn time of my arrival, excited lunch talk 
by those who speak the language of in Ik^ngal, was the a^sertion made in 
that country), and there are a great Parliament, I forget by whom, that 
many people in Calcutta who maintain ** there was little or no sug:\r cultivated 
that all natives of India are alike, in India, and that the sugar niontly 
But 'even in Bengal, gentle as the ex- used there came from Sumatra and 
tenor manners of the people are, there Java.^* Now this even the C<x kne>s 
are large districts, close to Calcutta, of Calcutta must have known to be 
where the work of tarding, burning, wrong, and I can answer for my^eif, 
ravishing, murder, and robbery goes that in the whole range of Calcutta, 
on as systematically, and in nearly the? from Dacca to Delhi, iukI thence 
same manner, as in the worst part of through the greater part of Jiajpootaua 
Ireland ; and on entering HindosUin, and IVIuiwah, the raising of sugar is as 
properly so called, which, in the esti- usual a part of husbandry as turuij>s or 
ination of the natives, reaches from the potatoes In Thigland ; und that they 
Kajmah&l hills to Agra, and from the prepare it in every foj in, < xc cfd t}«e 
mountains of JCemabon to Buiidelcund, loaf, winch is usually nu i w ith in l ai- 
I was stiaick and surprised to hinl a 'rof)e- This, liowever, is nut the luo^ t 
people equal in stature and strength to material point in winch ihi^ state of 
the average of European nations, de- . arts and society in India has bevn uii- 
apising rice and rice-eaters, feeding on dcTrateil. I met, not long since, 
wh^t and^h^ley-bread, eJehibiting in a speech by a leading memlxM* of tin* 
iheir ^peai^Ce, conversation, and Scotch General Assembly, declariiig 
habits JSf life, a grave, proud, and de- his conviction that the troths of 
cidi^ly a martial character, accustomed Christiaiuty could not be reetdved hy 
univer^lly to the use of arms and ath- men in so rude a state as the lOast 
letic exercises from their cradles, and Indians; and that it was necessary to 
preferring, very greatly, military ser- give th^ first a relirfi the habitr> 
vice, to anyother means of livelihood, ^and comforts of civiliacsl life Ixdbre 
part dfi their character, hut in a they could embrace the ti;uthtt of tl.c 
riidar and wUdei* fbrm, and debased Gospel,” The same slang (for it \r. 
ter ipueji alloy of treachery and vio- notlung more) IJiave seep «epeattxl in 
lehee, Js coumicuoas in the^ smaller divers pamphlets, and it in 

au4 less gpOiibloQking inhabintntl pf converBiitibiui at Calirnttai , though 
fipjpoptai^ Maiw^ ; while" the it is oertMkdy triie that the 
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indiana are miaerably i>oor, aJ^that 
there ^are many extensive dBkrmts 
where, both among low and high, me 
laws are very little obeyed, an<r there 
is a great deal of robbery, oppression, 
and even ferocity, I know no part of 
population, except the mountain 
tribes already mentioned, who can, with 
any propriety of language, be call^ an 
civilised. 

Of the unpropitious circunistances 
which 1 have mentioned, the former 
arises from a population continually 
pressing on the utmost limits of sub- 
sistence, and which is thus kept up, 
not by any dislike or indifference to a 
better diet, or more ample clothing, or 
more numerous ornaments than now 
usually fall to the jK"asant*s share (for, 
on the contrary, if he has the means 
he is fonder of external show' ami a 
respectable appearance than those of 
his rank in many nations of Kurope), 
but by the foolish superstition, which 
Christianity only is likely to remove, 
which makes a ])arcnt regard it iis un- 
propitious to allow his j-on to remain 
unmarricil, and w hich couples together 
children of twelve or fourteen years of 
Hge. The second has its origin in the 
long- continued misfortunes and intes- 
tine wars of India, which are as yet 
Uk> recent (twii when their causes 
iiave cca^A’d to exist) for the agitation 
which tiny occasioned to have entirely 
Kunk into a calm. Hut to say that the 
Hindoos or Mussulmans are deficient 
in any essential feature of a Omiised 
}3i‘o|)lr, is an assertion W'hich I can 
^<‘;u<*cly suppose to be made by any 
who have lived with them. Their 
luanncrs are, at least, as pleasing and 
courteous as those in the correstnmdii^g 
suuionsof life among odhselves; tlieir 
houses ai*e larger, and, according to 
their wants ana climate, to the full as 
convf nietit as ours ; their architecture 
is at least as elegant, and, th^gh the 
worthy Scotch divines may wabtless 
wish their labourers to be clad in 
hodden ferey,"* and their gentry and 
merehantft to w<tear powder and motded 

stockings, like worthy Mr, — and 

the other elders of his kirk-session,' I 
really do not think that they iroultf 
gala either in eleonliaess, elegance^ or 



comfort, bv exchanging a white 
robe fbr the completcst suitof^d 
Nor is it true that in the mec 
arte th^ are inferior to tlie gemend 
run of Smropean nations. Where they* 
Ml diort of us (which is chiei)y^i4 
a^coltoral implements and the me^ 
chanics of common life) they are noHj; 
so fiir as I have understood of iMy 
and the south of France, surpassed in 
any great degree by the people of 
tliose countries. Their goldsmiths and 
weavers produce as beautiful fabrics as 
our own, and it Is so fiir from true that 
they are obstinately wedded to 'their 
old patterns, that they show an anxie^ 
to imitate our models, and do imitate 
them very successfully. The ships 
built by native artists at Bombay are 
notoriously as good as any which sail 
from London or Liverpool. Theiaur- 
riages and gigs which they supply at 
Calcutta are as handsome, though not 
as durable, as tliose of Long Acre*. In 
the little town of Monghyr, three hun- 
dred miles from Calcutta, I had pistols, 
double-barrelled guns, and different 
pieces of cabinet-work brought down 
to my boat for sale, which, in outward 
farm (for I know no further), nobody 

but perhaps Mr. could detect to 

be of Hindoo origin; and at Delhi, in 
the shpp of a wealthy native jeweller, 

I found brooches, ear-rings, snuff- 
boxes, &c., of the latest models (so fkr 
as I am a judge), and ornamented with 
French devices and mottos. 

The fact is, that there is a degree of 
intercourse maintained between this 
country and Europe, and a degree of 
information existing among the people 
as to what passes mere, ^vhioh, consi- 
dering how many of tfebm neither 
speak nor, read Engl isli, implies other 
channels of communication besides ^ 
those which sujiply, and respecting 
which I haveTS&en able as yet to ob- 
tain very Kttle information. Among 
the presents sent Jast year to the Su^ 
preme Government by thk little state 
iff Laaak' in, Chi»i€$e, Tnftary, 
lar^ sheets of gilt leather^ stamped 
wim tbe Russian eagle, were tlie most 
dehons. A travellw, who calls 
a uHasylvauian, but who is 
y inspect^ iff a Busslan^ 

4 ^ 
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ipjr, was, when I was in Kemaoon, ar- at once most harmless to oul^lves, an^ 
rested by the commandant of our for- most dseful to them, 
treases amon^ the Himalaya moun- In this work the most importent 
tmns^ and, after all our pains to ex- part is to give them a better religion, 
elude foreigners from the service of Knowing how strongly I feel on this 
the native princes, two chevaliers of subject, you will not be surprised at 
the Legion ofHonour were found, above my placing it foremost. But even if 
twelve months ago, and are still em- Christianity were out of the question, 
ployed in casting cannon and drilling and if, when I haxl wheeled away the 
solmers for the Seik Raja, Runjeet rubbish of the old pagodas, I had no- 
Singli. This, you will say, is no more thing better than simple Deism to erect 
than we should be prepared to expect, in their stead, I should still feel some 
bat you probably would not suppose of the anxiety which now urges me. 
(what I believe is littlef if at all, known It is necessary to see idolatry to be 
in Russia itself) that there is an an- ftilly sensible of its mischievous effects 
cient and still frequented place of on the human mind. ]5ut of all idola- 
Hindoo pilgrimage not many miles tries which I have ever read or heard 
from Moscow, or that the secretary of of, the religion of the Hindoos, in 
the Calcutta Bible Society received, , which I have taken some pains to in- 
ten months ago, an application (by form myself, really appears to me the 
whom translated I do not know, but in worst, both in the degrading notions 
very tolerable English) from some which it gives of the Deity ; in the 
priests on the shore of the Caspian Sea, endless round of its burdensome cere- 
requesting a grant of Armenian Bibles, monies, which occupy the time and 
After this you will be the less surpri.sed distract the thoughts, without either 
to learn that the leading events of the instructing or interesting its votaries ; 
late wars in Europe (particularly Buo- in the filthy acts of uncleanness and 
.naparte’s victeries) were often known, cruelty, not only penuitted but en- 
or at least rumoured, among the native joined, and inseparably interwoven 
merchants in Calcutta before Govern- with those ceremonies ; in the system 
ment received any accounts from Eng- of castes, a system w hich tends, more 
laud, or that the suicide of an English than anything else the Devil lias yet 
mint^ter (with the mistake, indeed, of invented, to destroy the feelings of 
its being Lord Liverpool instead of the general l>€nevolenoe, and to make 
Marquis of Londonderry) had become nine-tenths of mankind thti liopeless 
a topic of conversation in the “ hurrah slaves of the remainder; and in the 
bazar^^lljthe native exchange) for a IJirt- total absence of any pfipnlai- system of 
night before the arrival of any itsiSili- morals, or any single lesson wliich the 
gence by the usual channels. . people at large ever hear, n> live vir- 

With subjects thus inquisitive, and tuoinsly and do gwxl to eai-h other. I 
with opportunities of information, it is do not say, indeed, that there are not 
apparent how little sense there is in some scattered lessons of this kind tr> 
the doctrine tfrat we must keep the na- Ikj found iii their ancient boi>ks ; but 
tives of Hindostan in ignorance, if we those books are neither acc<.»Hsibie to 
•Would continue to govern them. The the people at large, nor are these last 
fket is, that they know ^ough already permitted to reatl them ; and, in gen^v 
to do us a ' great deal m mischief if ral, all the sins that a 8udra is taught 
they should find it their interest to to fear are, killing a ca>w, oftendhig a 
make the trial. They are in a fair Brahmin, ot neglecting one of the 
way, by degj^ees, to acquire still more many frivolous ntes by whicli their 
knowledge for themselves ; and the deities are supposed to be conciliated, 
question IS, whether it is not the part Accordingly, thot^h the so- 

of wi^om, as VelhaS duty, to superin^ briety of the Hlhobos (a which 

tend ana promote their eaucatiqn while they possess in comteon with in- 
It Is ybt in our power, and to supply habitants of war&er. a 

With^ffuc^ kiiowledge as will be very great fteUiiQf fta 'iM 
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of public order and decorum, I really 
never have met with a race of men 
whose standard of morality is so low, 
who feel so little apparent shame on 
being detected in a falsehood, or so 
little interest in the sufferings of a 
neighbour, not being of their own c^Ui 
or family ; whose ordinary and familiar 
conversation is so licentious ; or, in tlie 
wilder and mon* lawless districts, who 
shed bl^xx! with so little repugnance. 
The good (qualities which there are 
among them (aiid, thank God, there is 
a great deal of gooil anion g them still) 
are, in no instance that I am aware of, 
connected w ith or arising out of their 
religion, since it is in no instance to 
good detnls, or virtuous habits of life, 
that the future rewards in which they 
believe are promised. Their bravery, 
their fidelity to their employers, their 
temperance*, and (w herever they are 
found) their liuiiianity, and gentleness 
of disposition, appear to arise exchi- 
sively from a natural happy tempera- 
Uicnt, from an honourahle pride in 
tlieir ow ii renown, and the renow n of 
their anc'(‘stor> ; anti from the goodness 
t)f Gt>d, who stH.*ms unwilling that his 
image shoultl lx* entirely defaced (^veu 
in tlie midst of the gixissest error. The 
Mussulmans have a far better creed, 
and, thotigh .they seldom either like 
the English, or are liked by them, 1 
am inclineti to think are, on the whole, 
a hotter pixiple. Yet, even with them, 
the forms of their worship have a na- 
tural tendeney to make men hyptx'rites, 
and the overweening contempt with 
which they are inspired for all the 
world liei^ide, the degradation of their 
women by the system of polygamy, 
and tlie detestiihle crimes w'hich, owing 
to this degradation, are almost univer- 
sal, are such as, even if I had no ulte- 
rior hope, would make me anxious to 
aitracjt them to a l>etter or more hann- 
less system. 

In this work, thank God, in those 
parts of India which 1 have visited, a 
l>eginning has been made, and a degree 
of succti^ obtained, at least commen- 
surate lo the few years during which 
our missionaries have laboured : and it 
is still going on in the best and sa^t 
way, ju the work of private pereom 


alone; and, although not forbidden, in 
no degree encouraged bv Government 
In the mean time, and as an useffil 
auxiliary to the missionaries, the esta- 
blishment of elementary schools fdr the 
lower classes and for females is going 
on to a very great extent, and might 
be carried to any conceivable extent to 
which our pecuniary means would 
carry us. Nor is there any measure 
from which I anticipate more speedy 
benefit than the elevation of the rising 
generation of females to their natural 
i*ank in society, and giving them 
(which is all that, in any of our 
schools, we as yet venture to give) the 
lessons of general morality extracted 
from the Gospel, without any direct 
religious instruction. These schools, 
such of them at least as I have any 
concern with, are carried on without 
any help from Government. Govern- 
ment has, however, been very liberal 
in its gmnts, both to a Society for 
National Education, and in the institu- 
tion and support of two colleges of 
Hindoo students of riper age, the one 
at llenares, the other at Calcutta. But , 
I do not think any of these institutions, 
in the way after which they are at pre- 
sent conducted, likely to do much good. 
fn ^e elementary schools supported by 
the former, through a very causeless 
and ridiculous fear of giving offence to 
the natives, they have foi'bidden the 
use of the Scriptures or any extracts 
I from them, though the moral lessons 
j of Gospel are read by all Hindoos 
who can get hold of them, without 
scruple, and with much attention ; and 
though their exclusion is tantamount 
to excluding all moral instruction from 
their schools, the Hindoo ^sacred writ- 
ings having nothing of the kind, and, 
if they bad, being shut up from the^ 
majority of the people by the double^ 
fence of a dead language, and an actual 
prohibition to read them, as too holy 
for common eyes or ears. The defects 
of the latter will appear, when I have 
told yob Ibat the actual state of Hindoo 
and Mussulman literature, mutatis nxur 
tandis, very nearly resembles what the 
literature of Europe was before tha 
time of GailUeo, Copernicos, and 
con* The Mussulmuns take tilieir logic 
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Dma Aristotle^ filtered through many 
^^uecessive translations and commen- 
AKiies ; and their met^hysical system 
is professedly derived from Plato 
(“ Mlatoun^^). The Hindoos have sys- 
tems not very dissimilar from these, 
though, I am told, of greater length, 
and more intricacy ; but the studies in 
which they spend most of their time 
are the acquisition of the Sanscrit, and 
the endless refinements of its grammar, 
prosody, and poetpr. Both have the 
same Natural Philosophy, which is 
also that of Aristotle m Zoology and 
Botany, and Ptolemy in Astronomy, 
for which the Hindoos have fbrsaken 
their more ancient notions of the seven 
seas, the six earths, and the flat base of 
Padalon, supported on the back of a 
tortoise. By the science which they 
now possess, they are some of them 
able to foretell an eclipse, or compose 
an almanac ; and many of them derive 
some little pecuniary advantage . from 
pretensions to judicial astrology. In 
medicine and chemistry they are just 
sufficiently advanced to talx of sub- 
stances heJng moist, ,4ry, hot, &c., in 
Ae third or fourth degree ; to dissuade 
:from letting blood. Or physicking, on a 
Tuesday, or under a particular aspect 
of the heavens, and, to be eager in tlieir 
pursuit of the philosopher’s stone, and 
the' elixir of immortaUty. 

The task of enlightening the studious 
youth of stich a nation would seem 
to be a tolerably straightforward one. 
But though? for the college in Calcutta 
(not Bishop’s College, remember, but 
Ae ^nscrit, or Hindoo College), an 
expensive set of instruments has 
sent out, and it seetns. intended that the 
natural sciences should be studied 
ther^ the inanagers of the present in- 
stitution take - care, that their boys 
should have as* little^time as possible 
for such pursuits,, by requiring from 
them all, without exception, a labo- 
rious study of Sanscrit, and all use- 
lesSr end worse than useless, literature 
of their ancestors. A good deal of ti^ 
hsm been charged (and in some little 
degree charged with justioe) a^nst 
the exclusive attention paid to Greek 
and kigic, tin lately, in Oxfi>rd* . IBM 
ih Oxford iv&i have never been 


(since a better ^tem was known m 
the world at large) of teaching the 
physics of Aristotie, however we may 
have paid an excessive attention to his 
metaphysics and dialectics. 

In Benares, however, I foimd in the 
institution supported by Government^ a 
professor lecturing on astronomy after 
the system of Ptolemy and Albuiiazar, 
while one of the most forward boys 
was at the pains of casting my horo- 
scope ; and tlie majority of the school 
were toiling at Sanscrit grammar. 
And yet the day before, in the same 
holy city, I had visited another college, 
founded lately by a wealthy Hindoo 
banker, and entrusted by him to the 
management of the Chiircli Missionary 
Society, in which, l)esides a grammati- 
cal knowledge of the Hindoostanee lan- 
guage, as well as Persian and Arabic, 
the senior lK>ys could pass a good ex- 
amination in English grammar, in 
Hume’s History of England, Joyce’s 
Scientific Dialogues, the use of the 
globes, and the principal facts and 
moral precepts of th<* Gospel, most of 
them WTiting beautifully in the Per- 
sian, and very tolerably in the English 
character, and excelling nioot boys 1 
have met with in the accuracy and 
readiness of their ariibiiietic. The 
English officer who is now in charge 
of the Benares Vidalaya is a clever 
and candid young man, and under him 
I Idkk forward to much improvement. 

Ram Mohun Roy, a learned 

native, who has soiiietimes !>een called, 
though I fear witliout retison, a Chris- 
tian, remonstrated against tit is system 
hist year, in a p^er w luch he sent me 
to be put into Lord Amherst’s hands, 
and which, for its good English, good 
sense, and forcible arguments, is a n‘al 
curiosity, as coming from an Asiatic. 

I have not since been in Calcutta, and 
know not whether aiiy improvement 
ha^ occurred m consequence. But 
from the unbouti^d atta^ment to 
Saiiscu-h literature diaphty^ by some 
of ;-those who those 

affirirs« I ha 7<9 lio of 

the kind. aequire- 

zneutB whieh.fio sacr^Um to 

retaiut 1 cm from 

tfoui^ai4 tlcipy do 
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to me worth picking out of the rubbish greater part of our own oatbedrala. 
under which they were sinking. Some Often in Upper HindostaHt still 
of the poetry of the Mahabarah, I am more frequently in Rajpootana and 
told, is good, and I think a good deal Malwah, I have met with new and no- 
of the Ramayuna pretty. But no work finished shrines, cisterns, and ghits, as 
has yet been produced which even pre- beautiftilly carved, and as well pro- 
tends to be autJientic liistory. No use- portioned, as the best of those of an 
ful discoveries in science are, 1 believe, earlier date. And though there are 
so much as expocU.‘d, and I have no many buildings and ruins which ex- 
great sympathy with those students hibit a most venerable appearance, 
who value a wortliless tract, merely there are several causes in this country 
because it calls itself old, or a language which produce this appearance prema- 
w hicli teaches nothing, for the sake of turely. In the first instance, we our- 
its copiousness and intricacy. If I selves have a complex impression made 
w ere to run w ild after Oriental learn- on us by the sight of edifices so distant 
ing, I should cerUiinly follow that of from our own country, and so unlike 
the Mussulmans, whose histories seem, whatever we have seen there. We 
really very much like those of Europe, multiply, as it were, the geographical 
and whose poetry, so far as I am yet and moral distance into the chrono- 
ahle to judge, has hardly had justice logical,*and can hardly persuade our- 
done to it in the ultra -flowery transla- selves tliat we are contemporaries with 
lions Avhich have appi*arcd in the West, an object so far ren7oved in every other 
But, after all, I will owu that my main respect. Besides this, however, the 
quarrel w ith the institutions which 1 finest masonry in this climate is sorely 
Inive noticed is tlieir needless and sys- tried by the alternate influence of a 
teinatic exclusion of the Gospels, since pulverking sun, and a continued three 
they not only do less good than they months’ rain. The wild fig-ti'ee (pee- 
inight have done, but are, actually, in pul, or ficus religiosa), which no Hin- 
iiiy opinion, productive of serious harm, doo can root out, or even lop, without a 
by awakening the domiaut jealousy of deadly sin, goon sows its seeds and 
the jKitive against the schools which fixes its roots in the joints of the arch- 
pur^tn* a difllrent system. ing, and being of rapid growth at the 

During my long journey through T>£liiie time, in a very few years in- 
the nertiHU'u half of this vast country, creases its picturesque and antique ap- 
I h:i\e ]!aid all the attention I could pearonce, and secuses its eventual de- 
spare to a tojac on w liich Schlegel bit- structiouj lastly, no man in this country 
terly reproves the lOnglish for their repairs or completes what his father 
inattention to, the architectural anti- has begun, preferring to begin some- 
quiti('s of Ilindostan. I had myself thing else, by which his own name 
heard niueli of these before I set out, may be remembered. Accordingly, in 
and lind uiet with many persons both Dacca are many fine ruins,* which at 
in Eiirof>e and at Calcutta (where no- first impressed me with a great idea 
thing of the kind exists), who spoke of of their a^* Yet Dacca is a modem 
the prt'sent patives of India as a dege- city, fi»unded^ or at least raised from 
neratc race, whose inability to rear such insignificance, Under Shah Jehauguire 
splendid piles was a proof that these in A.o. 1608 ; and the tradition of ibe 
last belong to a remote antiquity. I place is that these fine buildings wew 
have seen, however, enough to con- erected by European architects in* tike 
vince me, that both the Indian masons service of the then governor. At Be- 
and architects of the present day only narea, the principal temple has an ap- 
want patrons sufficiently wealthy or venerable that ohe might 

suffieieiUly sulcus, to do all which it to have stood unaltered ever 

their ancestors have done ; and that sineo the Greta Yug, and that Menu 
there arc very few structures here and Capila had performed aosteritieii 
which cannon any safisfactoiygroandBy .within its precinots. Yet it b 
be to « date so as the f^riciilly oertahi that all the .HiMeo 
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temples of oonseqnenoe in Benares were believers*' oonquem,, Delhi, abonl 
pollMdown by Aurunpebe, the con- a.d. 1000. But whaf is this to the 
temporary of Charles the Second and date o^ the Parthenon ? or how little 
that the present stmctures must have can these trifling relics bear compa* 
been raism since that time. The ob- rison with the works of Greece and 
servatories of Benares, Delhi, and Jye- Tlgypt ! Ellora and Elephanta I have 
poor, I heard spoken of in the careless- not yet seen ; I can believe all which 
ness of conversation, not only as ex- is said of their size and magnificence ; 
tremely curious in themselves (which but they are without date or inscrip- 
they certainly are), but as monuments tion ; they are, I understand, not meu- 
of the ancient science of the Hindoos, tioiied, even incidentally, in any Siin- 
All three, however, are known to be scrit manuscript. Their iinagi^s, Ac., 
the work of the Kaja Jye Singh, who are the same with those now' worship- 
died in 1742. ped in every part of India, and tliere 

A remote antiquity is, with better have been n^any rajas aiid wealthy 
reason, claimed for some idols of black individuals in every age of Indian his- 
stone, and elegant columns of the same tory, w ho have possessed the means of 
material, which have been collected in carving a huge stone fiuarry into a 
different parts of the districts of I?ho- cathedral. To our catliedrals, after 
tas, Bolnem, &c. These belong to the all, they are, I understand, very infe- 
religion of a sect (the }3nddhist^) of rior in size. All wdiich can be known 
which no remains are now found in is, that F^lephanta must prc»hal)ly have 
those provinces. But I have myself l)een begun (wliether it was ever fin- 
seen images exactly similar in the ished se(ms very doubtful) before 
newly-erected temples of the Jains, a the amval of the Portuguese at Bom- 
sect of the Buddhist.s, still weal tliy and hay; and that Ellora may reasonably 
numerous dri Guzerilt, Rajpootana, and be concluded to have been erected in a 
Malwah: and in a country where there time of peace untler a llindcK) [»rine(‘, 
isMiterally no history, it is impossible and therefore either before the first 
to say how long since or how lately Afghan conqn(\st, or subse<iuentjy diir- 
iJiey may have lost their ground in the ing the recovered indeptuideiice of that 
more eastern parts of Gundwana. In part of Candeisli and the Deekan. This 
the wilds which I have lately been is no great matter certainly, and it 
traversing, at Chittore Ghur more par- rnro/ lx* older ; but all 1 say i", that w e 
tieuWly, there are some very beautiful ha\i‘ no reason to concludt* it is so. and 
btdldingS, of which the date was obvi- the impression on iiiv mind lU ckU'dly 
ously assigned at random, and which accords with Mill, that tht* Hindoos 
might be 500 or loop, or 1 500 years old. afler all, though they have doubtlessly 
for all their present guardians know existed from very great antiquity as 
about the matter. But it must always an industrious and civ ilized people, 
be borne in mind, that 1000 years are had made no great progi css in the arts, 
as easily said as foli,'and that in the and took all their notions of magiii- 
mouth of a cicerone Stre sometimes ficence from the hkkIiJs furnished by 
thought to soudd rafoer better. The their Mohammedan conquerors, 
oldest thin^ which t have seen, of We are now engaged, as you nre^ 
which the date could be at all ascer- aware, in a very fexpeiisive and t4*dious 
tamed, are some detoched blocks of war, in countries whither th<? Moham- 
marble, with inscriptions, but pf no medans were never able to penetrate, 
amttiling remoteness ; and two remark- This tediousness, together with tlu- 
abie plllat^ Of black mixed metal, in a partial reverses which the armw's have 
Patan' fort near Delhi, and at Cuttab-|p sustained, has given rise to all 
Minar, in same neighbourhood, of evil reports among the people of 
botti covered with inscriptions, which Hindostan, and to a great deal n^gmrp* 
nobody can now read, but both men- blxng and discontent anenoii^ the 

in Mussulman history as in their Ikh. After all, I canned ^ mytelf per- 
pfosent aitoatl^n at the time when the cette that there is anybNody toliiuML 




Everybodjr Wed' out for war in the 
first instance, a« necetssary to the ho- 
nour of the Government, and* mur- 
mured greatly against Lord Amherst 
for not being more ready than he was 
to commence it. Of the country which 
we were to invade no intelligence coidd 
be obtained ; and in fact our armies 
have had little to contend with, except 
a most impracticable and unknown 
country. It is unfortunate, however, 
that after a year and a half of w'ar we 
should, except in point of dear-bought 
expiTieiice, l)e no further advanced 
tliaii at the iH^ginning, and there are 
very serious grounds for appreliending, 
that if any great calamity occurred in 
the East, a storm would follow* on our 
north-westoru and western frontier, 
whicli, with our present means, it 
would be by no means easy to allav. 
Something, however, has been gained : 
if we can do little harm to the Hir- 
mans, it is evident, from their conduct 
in the held, that, beyond their own 
jungles, they can do still less hann to 
us. And tlie inhabitants of Calcutta, 
who atK)ut tills time last year were 
asking leave to send their property into 
tlie citadel, and packing oft their wives 
and childre n across the river, will 
hardl} again look forward to seeing 
their w ar-boats on the salt-w*ater lake*, 
or the golden umbrellas of their chiefs 
crecteil on the top of St. John's Cathe- 
dral. 1 was then thought little better 
than a madman for venturing to Dacca. 
]Sow the mend>ers of government are 
calh^l all manner of names because 
their troops have found unexpected 
diflieulty m inarcbing to IJiumera- 

pooni 

I'or me tliere are very many ingre- 
dients of happiness; mnch to l>e seen, 
nincli to bo teamed, and much, I al- 
most fear too much, to be done or 
attempted. I have lK*en hitherto so 
fortunate as to be on the best possible 
terms with the Goveriinient, and on 
very friendly terms with nine out of 
ten of my feW clergy ; and in my pre- 
sent joumev I have, I hope, been the 
means of doing some good, both to 
them and their congregations. Indeed, 
my journey has been pei'jfectly profes- 
sional ; and, though I certainly md uOt 


shut my eyes or ears by the 
have b^n at no place which was hot 
•either a scene of duty, or in the diroet 
and natural way to one. , And every- 
where I am bound to say 1 hare 
with great kindness and attention fbom 
the local magistrates, down to the 
Europ^n soldiers, and from the rajas 
and kings down to the poor native 
Christians. 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO R. J. WILMOT HORTON, ESQ. 

Bombay, May 10, 1825. 
♦ a* * 

•(( >l> 4> 

The recent invasion of Cutch by 
some of the wild people of the Sindian 
provinces, which at one time menaced 
sc'rious consequence^, has now sub- 
sided, and w as, probably, only an effect 
of the dismal distress from drought 
and famine under which all those mi- 
serable and turbulent countries are now 
suffering. But the attention of all 
India is fixed on the siege of Bhurtpoor 
Kajpootana, on the event of which, 
far more than on anything which may 
fiappeu in the Birman enapire, the 
renown of tlie British arms, and the 
permanency of the British empire in 
Asiii, must depend. The Jkts are the 
finest people in bodily advantages and 
apparent martial spirit whom I have 
seen in India, and their country one of 
the most fertile and best cultivated. 
Having once beaten off Lord Lake 
from tiieir city, they have ever since 
not only regarded themselves as invin- 
cible, but have been so esteemed by 
the greatei* part of the MaharatUs, 
Itajpoots, &c., who have always held 
up their example as the rallying point 
and main encouragement to resistance, 
insomuch that, even when I was pass- 
ing through Malwah, **gallantee shows,’* 
lijte those carried about by the Savoy- 
atds, were exhibited at the fairs and in 
the towns of that wild district, which 
displayed, among other patriotic and 
pular scones, the red coats driven 
ck in dismay from the ramparts^ and 
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the victorious Jats pursuing them sabre 
, in hand. 

Their fortress, too, has really all the 
advantages which can arise from an 
excellent situation, an imposing profile, 
a deep and wide ditch, a good show of 
cannon, and a very numerous and hardy 
^rrison, while the means which Sir 
D. Oohterlony has been able to collect 
aj|;ainst it, though really far more con- 
siacrahle than could, under all circum- 
stances, have been expected, are de- 
scribed, in a letter from General Rey- 
nell, as verif barely adequate to all 
which they have to do; while the pro-, 
sent intensely hot season is a circum^ 
stance greatly unfavourable. Still I do 
not find that any of my military ac- 
quaintance despond. On the contrary, 
they all appear to rejoice at the oppor- 
tunity offered for effacing the former 
very injurious impression which had 
been made by Lord Lake’s failure, 
though they adntit that, should our 
army fail again, few events would go 
so near to fulfil the shouts of the mob a 
few months back in the streets of Delhi, 
Company ka raj ko guia ! ** The 

rdle of the Company is at an end I 
jVfeantime, heartily as I desire the suc- 
, cess .of our arras, and the more so Ixj- 
the cause^ I believe, is really a 
just’: one, I, am very sorry for the Jats 
thex^tves, with ’vdiose rough inde- 
pendent maimer I was much pleased, 
£(nd who showed? me all possible civili- 
ties and hospitality in passing through 
tlieir couitry. One strange feature in 
the case is, that the war and siege have 
been commenced by Sir D. Ochteriony 
on his own sole authority, and without 
any ccmimvmication with . the Supreme 
Government! believe he was fblly 
justified by- the urgency of the case ; 
but this is' one among many proofs 
irhich have fallen unacr my notice, 
jhoir impOBsihle it is to govern these 
remote provinces from C^cutta, and 
how desirable it is to establish a sepa- 
rate nresidenev for Northern and Cen- 
fndia« either at Agra, Meerut, or 

of these trouMe8> and 
those /other smaller bloodlettings 
‘ pretty ocmstantly going on 


1 have had much reason to he thankffil 
for my own peaceable progress through 
districts where, a very few weeks sooner 
or later, I should have met with ob- 
stacles far beyond the reach of that 
little military array which I described 
in my last letter. I passed Bhurtpoor 
a month before the war began, and Jye- 
poor little more than a mouth after the 
revolution which had taken place there 
was tolerably settled. A similar good 
fortune attended me with regard to a 
rebellion in Doongurpoor, and a very 
sanguinary quarrel between two rival 
Mussulman sects, at Mundissore ; while, 
in crossing the jungles between Malwah 
and Guzerat, had I been ten days later, 
I should have found the road literally 
impassable, through the exhaustion of 
the wells in the present drought, and 
the almost total drying up of the Mhye 
and its tributary streams. As it was, I 
suffered from nothing but heat, w^hich, 
in Guzerat, I found very intense, the 
thermometer frequently standing at 1 09^ 
in my tent. My medical companiom 
and most of my servants, had fevei'S. 

I myself weathered the march very 
tolerably, tliongh I certainly was not 
sorry to find myself ** once more upon 
the waters, yet once more,” at Surat, 
From that city I embarke<l on the 18th 
of April for Bombay, a pleasant three 
days’ passage. 7’his is a very beautiful 
little island, though now sadly biirn| 
up. As a town and place of residence, 
it cannot compare w'ith Calcutta, though 
in climate, at this season, it is superior. 
Its main advantage, however, is the 
society of Mr. Kiphinstone, one of the* 
ablest and most gcmtlemanly men £ 
have ever known, and [>ossessing a de- 
gree of popularity and per.sonal inffu- 
ence, as w^ell as an intimate knowleelge 
of every person and thing within the 
Government, which 1 never Siiw before, 
except, jperhaps, in the Duke of Riche- 
lieu, at Odessa. 

4 * # ^ 

KEGINAI.D CxiXJOTTiU 
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TO JOHN THORNTON, ESQ. 

Bombay, May 12, 1826. 

I HAVE owed you a letter so long that 
I feel now, like other tardy debtors, 
almost ashamed to pay it. My sileilce, 
however, has not been occasioned by 
my having ceased, I may say even fojj 
a day, to recollect and love you, but 
from various causes arising out of the 
way of life in which I have been en- 
gaged, which have left rne little time to 
attend to the epistolary duties of friend- 
ship. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

* 

During the whole of my residence in 
this country, and more than ever since, 
in the course of this long journey, I 
have been enabled to see and bear a 
go<jd deal of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of an Indian life ; your boys 
have been very fre(jueiitly in my mind, 
and my uenernl impression has cer- 
tainly been that, though, except under 
very uiiusual circumstances, great 
wealdi is now no longer to be looked 
for in India, and though the dangers 
of the climate are, I think, rather .un- 
derrated than otherwise in Europe, the 
service still i^s one of the best withiu 
an Englishman’s reach, as affording to 
every \ouiig man of Uileut, industry, 
and g(MHl elniraeter, a field of honour- 
abh‘ and useful exertion, and a prospect 
of moderate competency, without any 
greater risk of health and life than, 
with such view s before him, and with 
a n*liaTiee on (iofl's good providence, a 
< ’hristian is fully justified in encounter- 
ing. One great and grievous evil, — 
the long and almost hopeless, separa- 
tion fi'om eountiy and friends, is now 
g neatly abated by the plan said to be 
adopted by the I'ourt of Directors, 
wiiioh not only secures to tlieir' civil 
S{T% ants a pension after a certain length 
of residence in India, but allows like- 
wise of a fnviough after a portion of 
that time is expired. And 1 need 
hardly, 1 trust, say that during the 
time which your sons must be separated 
from you, I hope they will always look 
on me as their uncle, and that it will 
be a pride and pleasure to my wife and 


myself to supply, as far as we can 
supply, the place of Mrs. Thornton 
and yourself to them. 

With regard to the moral and religi^ 
ous dangers of India, 1 am not justified 
in concealing from you that they are 
still many and great. I do not, indeed, 
think that the temptations to gross im- 
morality are more numerous here tlian 
elsewhere. Drunkenness is almost un- 
known in good society, and its effects 
on the health are so rapid and terrible, 
and it is regarded with so much dis- 
like and disgust by the majority of those 
by whose influence public .opinion is 
guided, that there is little reason to 
apprehend its ever becoming fashion- 
able. And connection with native 
women, though sadly common among 
the elder officers of the army, is, so far 
as I can leam, among the younger 
servants, either civil or military, at 
present by no means a fashionable vice. 

I It is the same with gambling, the tur^ 
and other similar pursuits; they are 
not followed by many, and those who 
do follow them are, I think, regarded 
by the young men themselves as more . 
or less raffs. The dangers of India 
seem to me to be, in Calcutta, — ostenta- 
tious expense and continued dissipa- 
tion ; and, in the remoter stations still 
moire than in Calcutta, a forgetfiilness 
and disuse of the external means of 
grace and godliness. A greater danger 
tlian either of these has been very 
common, but is now I am told less 
frequent or less prominent than it used 
to Ik?, I mean an unbelief in, and denial 
of, Christianity. Of this last it was 
not likely that I should myself see 
many instances, but tliat it is sometimes 
to be met with I have learned from a 
very amiable young man, who had 
heard some specious and mischievous 
arguments during the course of his 
residence which had disquieted him a 
good deal, and of which 1 am happy to 
believe that I succeeded in effacing the 
impression. But these dangeirs, great 
as they are, are certainly not peculiar 
to India. They will be fbund more or 
less everywhere, where young persons > 
are lel^ . to. themselves, as w young 
men must be in a degree at an 
early age.; And tlim, t>y God’% 





sam6 ^otmltervailing circum- 
stances which mahc me tmnk both 
that India is, in these respects, less 
dangerous now than it was, and which 
may^ ^ord a reasonable hope to a 
Chnstian parent that a youth well 
grounded in his principles will pass 
unharmed through the" trial. In the 
first place, a boy who desires to live a 
wise and Christian life, however he 
may be endangered by bad example 
and bad advice, will at least not find 
himself alone in his good resolutions. 
He will almost every where throiigh- 
cmt India find others of his own age to 
countenance him, both in the civil and 
military services, and many of these 
men too highly esteemed for talents 
and expectations to admit^of the cause 
which they support being depressed or 
generally unpopular. I have met, to 
my very great comfort and satisfac- 
tion, with many of these go(xl young 
men, more (as might be expected from 
their greater number) in the militiry 
than the civil service, ])ut enough in 
both to give a reasonable hope that if 
yopr sons come out such as 1 hope to 
see- them, they will find many like- 
minded with themselves, and no want 
of friends of the l)est and most valuable 
description. 

Another great blessing, and one 
which must contribute greatly to con- 
. tinue and increase the advantage which 
I have just mentioned, is that, I think, 
the greater part of the young married 
women who make’ up in the Mofussil 
stations almost the only female society, 
and who exert, as may be expected, a 
very important influence over, not their 
husbands only, but their husbands* 
friends and guests, are doniestic, well- 
disposed, and religious. Married for 
the most part very early, thrown by 
the circumstances of the climate, and 
by the active and continual employ- 
ments in which the men are engaged, 
Y^ry much on themselves, and to seek 
amusement in reading or with their 
children, they are, even in Calcutta, 
more generally domestic, retired, and 
than might have been expected, 

, and in the ^uutry stations, where their 
Elusion is necessarily greater, they 
tAim. 9f them appeared to me to have 


thought more, and to Imve less reluo-' 
tanoe to converse on religion than the 
generality of females in England. 

Another favourable circumstance to 
the maintenance and increase of Chris- 
tian principles in India, is the character 
of the great majority of the clergy now 
amongst us. In this respect a very 
happy change has taken place within 
the last few years, 

^ * 
w * * * * 

Out of twe ity-six resident clergymen 
of the church of England on tlie lien- 
gal establishment, with the greater 
number of whom I am personally ac- 
quainted, I find none whose lives are 
tainted with tlie suspicion of immo- 
rality, none who arc liahitually care- 
less in the discharge of their duty, and 

except one unfortunate case 

hardly anything lias occurred to give 
me pain during my visitation, wliilo 
there are really some among tliein 
whose nariH*s Mould i*i:nk high for 
talent, temper, zeal, soumliu'ss of lioc*- 
trine, and holiness of life, in the l)^'St 
and brightest periods of ecclesiastical 
liistory. Sindi an one is my excellent 
friend Corrie, m hose e]iaract( r, much 
as I valued and loved him before, I 
only learned to und(*rstand and a{)pre- 
ciate fully during mv jouriie} through 
llindostan, from tracing in almost every 
part of it th(* efii^cts of his labours, und 
the honour in which his nante is Indd 
l)Oth by (*hristians, Hindoos, and Mus- 
sulmans. 

4 * ♦ * ♦ 

This is, however, a pareiitlicsi’a. F 
am now speaking of the means of re- 
ligious improvement atVor<l<Hi to a }<uing 
man in India, and I am vt-ry thankful 
to be aide to say, that though we are 
still most lamentably short of hands, 
for one and thirty chaplains is a very 
bare completneiit, arrd it will seldom 
happen that more than one half of 
those wdll be resident and eflborive at 
the same time; still, if a young man 
can get the opportunity of hearing a 
sermon in Bengal, the <“hance is, that 
he will hear what will do him pood. 
Nor is this all ; if a young mnn is ac- 
tually religious, I know few countries 
where he rum so little risk of havfs^ 
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his religion embittered by religioiw 
controversy. Except in Calcutta itselfi 
and its neighbourhood, there is actually 
no sect worth naming, except the 
Church of England. ...... All 

the Scotch who are worth having, 
when out of Calcutta, come to church 
with us, and many officers of that na- 
tion have been confirmed by me, as an 
indication of their purpose to join us 
entirely. And though there are some 
hot-headed zealots of the two pardwl 
within the church, whom I have some 
difficulty in keeping from occasional 
quarrels, few countries can he found in 
which the feuds Ix^tween Calvinists 
mid Anninians are at present heard 
less of tiian in India. All the riiem- 
hers of tlie church are, in fact, hus}^ 
and there are so many, and so iin- 
])ortant objects at w liich all must labour, 
tliat we Iia\e neither time nor hands to 
spare, for cal l ing names and throwing 
dirt in each other’s faces. 

♦ * 3 ^ ♦ 

3 ^ ♦ 

Pnder all these oircutnshtnoes, wdth 
tht‘ advantage of a good education in 
England, and ^uth those continued and 
prevailing pra\ er^ with which you and 
their mothei will follow them wluu'CTcr 
tlic\ gt>, I certainly S'V no reason to 
dissuade you fitun tnisling your hojs 
in tills other world, for such it doubt- 
less ma\ be called, when compared 
with the seeiu-rv, habits, and circum- 
stanees of Murope. Heaven grant that 
both in a woritily and heavenly view% 
tin* experiment ma^ be a happy one ! 

l"hns far 1 ha<l written six weeks 
ago, and ^i>oa after my arrival w ithin 
the h(>nn<U of the Bombay Presidency. 

1 had then no immediate opi)ortunity 
ot’ sending my h‘t<er. 1 liave been 
since so much engaged, that I have, 
from week to wc-ek, been induced to 
<h‘fer pnttitig the finishing stroke' to it. 
What follows must be chieffy on busi- 
ness. 1 hope the (’Jhureh Missionary 
S(H.df»ty recelvi'd, long since, my ac- 
knowledgments of their continued and 
splendid mtmifieence to Bishop's Col- 
lege. It is my hope, as soon as I re- 
turn to Oilcutta, to carry into effect 
their wishes, in funding one scholar- 
ship, at least, to hear their name, and 



to bold the san^e plaoe in the estahlij^' 
mrat those of the other soded^ 
and to increase ffie numbers in sueoeod-^ 
ing years to any amount they^ may 
wish, and the limits of the building 
may suffice for. In the first instance 
I have been led to apply their bounty 
to the completion of the college builcU 
ings, more particularly the chapel, 
where it will be acknowledged by an 
inscription, and for which the bare 
funds of the institution were perfectly 
insufficient. Indeed, we are still ex- 
ceedingly poor. The expense, both of 
building and of the moutlily bills, has 
far exceeded every calculation which 
Bishop Middleton had made ; and 
though the diet, &c., both of students 
and missionaries, is conducted on a 
scale of the utmost frugality consistent 
w ifh health and decency, all our means 
w ould be insufficient, if it w’ere not for 
the liopes w hich I am endeavouring to 
realize, of a general collection and sub- 
scription in the different presidencies 
of India. In every thing but money 
the College goes on as well as an in- 
fant establishment can do. The prin- 
cipal is really indefatigable, and the 
I five youths who are now under his 
care are spoken of by liim as most pro- 
mising, and in terms not only of appro- 
bation, but affection. 

I will only add, that the more which 
I see of India, the more I am convinced 
that its conversion will be best accom- 
plished by the agency of natives of the 
country, and that w^e have already 
almost reached the moment when it 
will be no longer desirable to incur 
the great expense of sending out mis* 
sionaries from Europe. 

* ^ 

m 

# ' ♦ * 

I really hope tliat a little energy and 
prudence only are necessary, with God's 
blessing, to make your society a fkr 
more efficient source of light and health 
to India than it has vet been, and for 
our augmented endeavours there is 
great and blessed encouragement in the 
good which has already l^eu done. I 
was not able to visit Burdwan ; but in 
the stations which I did vidt, I had the 
h|ppmess of confirming and admini»> 
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tering the Sacrament to above two hun- 
dred native converts^ all« so far as 1 
could learn, well infmrm^ in their re- 
ligion ; and all, so far as I could judge, 
actuated by a devotional spirit, tiie 
meekest, the most intense, and touch- 
ing, which in any body of people I 
ever witnessed. Nor was the promise 
held out by the children, the schools, 
and the individuals scattered through 
the country, whom I met from time to 
time, but who could not be collected to 
receive Confirmation, less delightful to 
me. Surely this is no inconsiderable 
progress, when we take into considera- 
tion the few years that the Church of 
England has made any attempt to 
thread her doctrines in the north of 
India. 

♦ Kc >t( 

m * * 

I have now about half finished the 
visitation of my diocese, a tar k which 
has employed me above ten months of 
almost cons tan 1 1 ra ve 1 1 i n g, d ii r i n g w h i c h 
I have seldom slept under any roof hut 
that of my tent, or in the cabin of my 
boat, and have traversed, 1 should 
guess, not much less than three thou- 
sand miles either by water or on horse- 
back. During all this time I have 
been greatly favoured in the general 
health and protection which God has 
extended to me, in His help under a 
shar](^ fever, when I was far removed 
from all medical aid, and without any 
friend or countryman near me ; in 
being preservM from infection in dis- 
tricts where several of my people fell 
dangerously ill, and^ from wars and 
violence in tliose parts of central India 
where tranquillity can never long be 
counted om^ 

- 1 pa^d Bhuttpoor about, a month 

before and Jyepoor a month after, dis- 
4 tirb^nces which would have, probably, 
put an effectual stop to my progress; 
and a similar good fortune attended me 
blithe. neighbourhoods of Mundissore 
Doongufpoor, as well as in Gu- 
2 serd»t,^ ^11 which districts have lx*cii 
more jor less disturbed and dangerous. 
In almost every instance I met with 
hospitality and kindness, not only from 
-o^rn^oountiytnen, bqi from the 
mime pniieas ; and I have reason^to 


hope that I have made m^lf not un* 
acceptable either to Christians or hea.» 
thens. Meantime 1 have found much 
to interest and delight me during my 
long journey. I thought much of you 
and of my long ramble with you, as I 
stood on the cedar-tufted mountains of 
Kemaoon, 8000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and with the range of Hima- 
laya, 25,800 feet high, within forty 
miles’ distance. I thought of you again, 
and wished much for 3 mu, while visit- 
ing the noble marble palace of Delhi 
and Agra ; and while I was comparing, 
-in recollection, my Rajpoot and Maha- 
ratta escorts, with our Cossack friends 
in the Cuban. the 'way, “ (\)sak” 

is the common word for a predatory 
horseman all through noi-thern and 
central India. Still, liowever, with all 
I these qualiiications of curiosity, I Jiave 
had many things to keep me iVom for- 
getting the ]>eculiar and r!p])ropriatc 
object of 1113 ' journe 3 % as 3-00 \ull bc*- 
lieve when I mention, that though 
many of my Sundays were, of course, 
necessarilv' pa.ssed in w ildernes‘«es re- 
mote from European or ( hri'-iiaii so- 
ciety, 3 "et 1 liave found oia'asioii and 
opportunity to preach alM>^^• lift\ times 
since I left (.’uleutta. And Though I 
have certain]}* not shut mv <'\es to ihe 
different objects of itUer-'-t beejifv' 

near w’hieh my route eaiaif'd )ee, I can 
truly sa 3 ' that 1 liavt* le \s i- gun*' out of 
my way in pursuit of sueli ol joet *, ai.d 
hav#. been nowhere where I iiad imt 
professional duties to pertbia*), or n nicdi 
was not in the direct njad to some seeTSc 
of such duties. After all, iii look) rig 
back at the vast and promi'^ing held 
w'hich 1 have passed, my lu art is reiuly 
h> sink when I recollect how mneli 
more 1 might have <Ioikn and how 
many things I have oniitt<*d or liurried 
over. Anotlier time, if 1 am spared to 
perform the same joumc}^ ugain, 1 shall 
know l>etter how to arrange rny plans, 
and Heaven grant that 1 may ht* more 
diligent in carrying them into effect ! 
My wife and little Emily came liitber 
by isea ten days ago. 

H» * * 

We are to remain here till after the 
first fall of rain. 1’hen I purpose 
to march to l^oonah, and afer re- 
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turning hither/ to sail to Calcuto, 
taking Cannaniore, Cochin, the Syrian 
churches, and Oylon in my way. I 
trust to be at home again by the begin- 
ning of the cool weather. Aladras, and 
the remainder of India, Bangalore, 
Hydrabad, and Nagpoor, I must ro- 
se r\'e to another year. I liave much to 
do in all these places, but I cannot, 
without inconvenience to the whole 
diocese, be so long absent from Cal- 
cutta as would be necessary for me to 
visit all India in a single journey. 

Dear Tlioriitoii, 

Ever your obliged and aflectionate 
friend, 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO Tin: UICIIT HON. LORD GREN- 
VILLi:. 

RxnTil-ay, .Tunc 1, 1825. 

My r.opiN I hog your Lordship to 
aee<‘pt tnv hi'st thanks for } our oblig- 
ing letter, as w(*Il as for the vahiable 
and intore^ting present whicli it im- 
noimees. 'Fhe latter is, I trust, await- 
ing ruy arrl\at at, Caleiitta ; th‘» former 
ruielual ir-e a tew weeks siiicenii fny 
arrival uitliiii the lioiiiids of this Go- 
^(*nn!ieut. It on every' account, 

give me most sineere ])leasure to find 
in\S(‘irahU% in the slighte.^t degree, to 
<’ontrilniTe to lie* ('ompleteness of your 
I/ord-sliip’s eoll(etion of plants, and I 
ha\e wi Itlen to Mr. I'raill, a gentleman 
who holds the cliit'f civil employment 
in Kenun)on. and wlu) is more iuti- 
nuitely .aeqtuiintcd than most piu'sons 
whom T ]v)n)w w'ith the forest and gla- 
ci'Tsofthe Himalaya, requesting him 
tx> send down to("alcutta, with the pre- 
cautions your lA)rd6liip suggests, some 
ae<»rns of. the mountain Ilex, and some 
(•ouf's of all the ditfereiit sjx^cies of pine 
which he can obtain within the limits 
<;f his jurisdiction, the soil, climate, 
and productions of which differ, as I 
understand, in no material respect, 
from those of the other and uncon- 
quered provinces of the NepMese mo- 
iiUrchy. A visit which 1 paid to those 
g^orious mounhuns in November and 
December last, was unfortunately too 


much limited by the short time at my 
disposal, and by the advanced season, 
to admit of my penetrating far into 
their recesses, nor am 1 so fortunate as 
to be able to examine their productions 
with the eye of a botanist. But though 
the woods are very noble, and the ge- 
neral scenery possesst^s a degree of 
magnificence such as I had never be- 
fore either seen or (I may say) ima- 
gined, the species of pine which I was 
able to distinguish were not nupierous. 
The most common is a tall and stately, 
Imt brittle fir, in its general character 
not unlike the Scottish, but with a 
more bimnching head, which in some 
degree resembles that of the Italian 
pine. Another, and of less frequent 
occurrence, is a splendid tree with gi- 
gantic arms and dark narrow leaves, 
which is accounted sacred, and chiefly 
seen in tlie neighbourhood of ancient 
Hindoo temples, and which struck my 
unscientific eye us %N*ry nearly resem- 
bling the cedar of lA*banon. But these 
I found flourishing at near 9000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and where 
the frost wiis as severe at night as is 
usually met with at the%amo season in 
England. But between this, which 
was the groatc^st height that I climbed, 
and the limit of perpetual snow, there 
is aoubtless ample space for uiany other 
sp(‘cies of plants, to some of which a 
Dropmore winter must be a season of 
vernal mildness. The ilex, which was 
the only species of oak 1 saw, grows to 
a great size on the sides of the se- 
condary range, mingled wuth the wal- 
nut, the crab, the small black cherry, 
and a truly l!]urof)ean underwood of 
blackthorn, brambles, raspberries, dog- 
roses, and ver^ tali and formidable net- 
tles, whose stings excited much asto- 
nisliment and some alarm in my Hin- 
doostanee followers, while I know not 
whether the feelings which the seenefry 
suggested to me were more painfiil or 
pleasing, so completely was I often car*- 
ried back tp some parts of Slir(%)$hire 
and Montgomeryshire. I aiTL ^ot 
ashamed to say that the tears were * 
more than once in my eyes aa I rode • 
thfOugli thickets, the very air of which 
breathed England, by strej^ms and 
little moontain lakes^ as cold, tie Maekf 
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as clear and noisy, as if they had issued 
from Snowdon, though the spell was 
dissolved from time to time by the 
sight of mountains such as Europe has 
not to show, and by the occasional 
glimpses of the still lower valleys, dark 
with the exuberant foliage of an In- 
dian wood, and abounding in the usual 
eastern accompaniments of monkeys, 
gi^ntic snakes, and malignant vapours. 
These monkeys and snakes are found 
but a little way up the hills, while on 
the other hand the chamois is not seen 
below the highest peaks of the se- 
condary range, and the yak or Tibet 
cow pines away when removed from 
the neighbourhood of its native gla- 
ciers. Jhit there are other animals to 
whom heat and cold seem matters of 
great indifference. The l>ear, the wolf, 
and the hyaena abound wherever there 
is food and covert, and the tiger is 
found of undiminished size and ferocity, 
from the lowest level of the Terrai, or 
marshy forest, at the foot of the hills, 
up to the etlge of the ice, and I believe 
even beyond the passes into Chinese 
Tartary. 

* 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Your lordship will readily believe 
that I was not inattentive to the ques- 
tion which was much debated at the 
time of my leaving Europe, respecting 
the real height of these celebrat('d Jiills. 

I conversed on' the subject with several of 
the oncers concerned in the survey, who 
are men of undoubted talent and science. 
Their measurements, they all assured 
me, were taken with high-priced iie 
struments, on repeated trials, and with 
a careful comparison of their resi>ective 
operations, sha'rpLuied, indeed, by a na- 
tural jealousy of the extraordinary re- 
sults to which those operations con- 
ducted them. For tnany of the highest 
peaks they had extremely favourable 
bases, and I can have no doubt, there- 
fore, that their published tables may be 
depesded on, and that Nundi Devi 
(wmch I feel some exultation in saying 
is completely within tlie limits of the 
British Empire) really somewhere 
about 25,800 feet above the sea. Bha- 
dnnd.th, KedenS^th, and the three-fold 
peakitbove Gangotree^ are all consider- 


ably lower, though the Brahmins are 
very unwilling to allow that these last 
' are not the highest of all. Some of the 
Sepoys who form my escort w^ere of this 
caste, and I shall not easily forget the 
enthusiastic delight which they ex- 
pressed on first obtaining a view of 
Meru. I am willing to hope that your 
lordship may not l>e uninterested in 
these few and imperfect memoranda of 
the most remarkable and celebrated 
natural objects which India has to 
oft’er. 

* ♦ :»i 

With the most sincere good wishes for 
tlie health and prosperity of jour lord- 
ship and your liouse, 

I remain, my lord. 

With much esteem and resjx?ct, 
Your lonUliip’s 

obliged and faithful humble servant, 

KkoINAI.D CAI-CUT'rA. 


TO Tin: noN. mus. doi glas. 

liomb.-iy, Juno 7, 18S5. 

* 5 ^ ^ ♦ 

I jffA\ K, both for mN^cIf and ruinr, 
many mercii-s for which tnbi* thankful, 
both for my own genci-al goo<i liealtli 
ami persomil safet\, in countries not 
the most friemlly to the human eonsti- 
intion, and Mbere the >aff gnard ol’ laws 
is little known; in mv f<'<’o\t'ry from 
one sliarp fit of fo^or. of' a kiiul whieh, 
thougli n<‘W' in India, nui lhr<>ugb ah 
most all tb(‘ pre'^idom y of Htujgal diir- 
ing the latt#*r part of the last rains ; 
and, still more, in the reccuary and 
restoration of my vife and obildren. in 
repeated tittaeks of' fever, a^s well as for 
tht‘ir safety nmhu* the b ss friapKnit and 
more romantic ]K‘ril of their immediatx^ 
neighbourluKxl to a consfuraey, a battle, 
ami bat might have been a massacre. 
From Emily herself yon will, proha f>lv, 
have lieard the details of the extraordi- 
nary and ealamitouK events at Barrack- 
f>oor, of which she was an ear, and 
almost an eye-witness. 

For myself, I have every reason to 
think that India agrees with me ; and, 
though I do not pretend to be without 
occasional regrets, and iits of hoixu^- 
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mckness^ 1 continue to like thei eonntry 
and the people, and to find the climate 
not intolerable. The months of April 
and May are, indeed, very and pain- 
fully oppressive, and those of Septem- 
ber and tlie early part of October little 
less so. But the rainy months, though 
annoying and vearisome, are, for 
most part, tolerably cool, and the 
winter months, from November to the 
middle of March, afford as agreeable 
a climate as any country can boast of. 
The country, of course, varies much in 
scenery and ])roductions on so wide a 
surface as I have now traversed; and 
though India, speaking of it generally, 
can hardly be spi>keu of as a picturesque 
region, and though its general fertility 
and wealth have also Iwen greatly over- | 
rated, it contains many tracts of wild | 
and original beauty, many very agi'ee- 
able expanses of highly-peopled and 
higldy - eultivatt d lands, many noble 
rivers, some une(pialled mountains, 
ami many vorks of ancient art, which 
may Ik* faii ly compared with, and per- 
haps even preferred to, the most cele- 
brated structures in iuiroiK^ 

7'he ditiereiit nations which I have 
seen in Ijidia (for it is a great inistajie 
tt) su[>iK)se that all India is peopled by 
a single race, or that there is not as 
great disparity Indween the inhabitants 
of (iiizenit, Bengal, the Dcx)ab, and the 
DeHviin, both in language, manners, 
and physiognomy, as between any four 
nations in ilurope) have, of course, in 
a greater or Kss degree, the vices 
which must he expected to attend an 
arbitrary government, a demoralising 
and absurd religion, and (in all the 
independent states, and in some. of the 
districts which arc* partially subject to 
the Britisl*) a laxity of Iaw% and an 
almost universal prevalence of intestine 
feuds and habits of plunder. Their 
general charade^?, however, has niUoh 
which is extremedy pleasing to me: 
tlicy are brave, courteous, intelligent, 
and most eager after knowledge and 
improvement, witli a ixiinarkable talent 
for the scieiiccs of geometry, astronomy, 
&c., as well as for the arts of jpaiuting 
and sculpture. In all tltese pomts they 
havjGj had great difficulties to struggle 
vrith, both from the want of modds, 
VOL. Jl. 


instmxnent^ and elementary instrne* 
tion; the indisposition, or rather the 
horror, entertained, till lately, by many 
among their European masters mr giv* 
ing them instrucuon of any l^d, and 
now, from, the real difficulty which 
exists of translating works of science 
into languages which have no corre- 
sponding terms. More has been done, 
and more successfully, to obviate these 
evils in the Presidency of Bombay than 
in any part of India which I have yet 
visited, through the wise and liberal 
policy of Mr. Elphiustone ; to whom 
this side of the Peninsula is ajso in- 
debted for some very important and 
efficient improvements in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and who, both in 
amiable temper and manners, extensive 
and various infonnation, acute good 
sense, energy, and application to busi- 
ness, is one of the most extraordinary 
men, as he is quite the most popular 
governor, that 1 have fallen in with. 

♦ * 3*1 * 

Believe me, ever your affectionate 
friend and cousin, 

lijiGiNALn Calcutta. 


TO THE REV. J. J. BLUNT. 

Bombay, June 10, 1825. 

I A»i ashamed to recollect how long it 
is since 1 wrote to you, but you will 
excuse me when you ai*e aware of the 
many circumstances which must pre- 
vent my ever becoming a good corre- 
spondent. I do not, indeed, think that 
in the regular and ordinary functions 
of my diocese, there is more or even so 
much to be done as in any of the more 
extensive bishoprics of England; the 
small number of the clergy must pre- 
vent tins being tlie case. But on the 
odier hand, everything which is done 
njust be done by myself, both in its 
Spirit and its details ; and partly i^ing 
to the manner in which we are 
and partly to the general habit (ff the 
country, all must 1^. done in wiifing. 
Question^, which in England would XK>t 
occupy mere than fiv^ n^ntes* 
sation, may here spineimcf oall fyf a 

k 
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letter of six or eight p^s ; and as no- 
thing, or almost nothing which con- 
oems the interests or duties of the 
clergy, can be setUed without a refer- 
ence to Government, I have, in fact, at 
least two sets of letters to write and 
receive in every important matter which 
comes before me. As visitor of Bishop’s 
College, I receive almost every week 
six or seven sheets of close writing on 
the subject, I am called on to give an 
opinion on the architecture, expense, 
and details of every church which is 
built, or proposed to be built, in India: 
every appliciition for salary of either 
clerk, sexton, schoolmaster, or bell- 
ringer must pass through my hands, 
and be recommended in a letter to Go- 
vernment. I am literally the conduc- 
tor of all the missions in the three pre- 
sidencies ; and, what is most serious of 
all, I am obliged to act in almost every- 
thing from niy own single judgment, 
and on iny own single responsibility, 
without any more experienced person 
to consult, or any precedent to guide 
me.' *1 have, besides, not only the In- 
dian clergy and the Indian government 
to corre&])ond with, but the religious 
societies at home, whose agent I am. 
and to whom I must send occasi<jnal 
letters, the composition of each ofwhif*h 
occupies me many days : while, in the 
scarcity of clerg}^ which is, and must 
be felt here, I feel mysc-lf hound to 
preach, in SQUie one or other of the 
churches or statiofjs, no less freipiently 
than when I was in Jhigland. 

All this, when one is stationaiy at 
Calcutta, may he done, indeetl, without 
difficulty ; but iny journeys throw me 
sadly into arrears ; and you may easily 
Ixdieve, tliere<fore, not only that I am 
obliged to let slip many opportunities 
of writing to my friends at home, hut 
that my leisure for study amounts to 
little or nothing, and that even the 
native languages, in which it has In^en 
my earnest desire to perfect myself, I 
am compelled to acquire very slowly, 
and- by conversation more than by r(*ad- 
ing. With all this, however, in spite 
of, the many disadvantages of climate 
axfed^banishment, I am bound to confess 
lluU I like both my employments and 
W pr^nt country. The work is as 


much as I can do, and more than, I fear, 
I can do well ; but a great deal of it is 
of a very interesting nature, and India 
itself I find so full of natural beauties 
and relics of ancient art, and there are 
so many curious topics of inquiry or 
speculation connected with the liistory 
and character of its inhabitants, their 
future fortunes, and the policy of Great 
Britain concerning tliein, that in every 
ride which I have taken, and in every 
wilderness in which my tent has been 
pitched, I have as yet found enoiigli to 
keep my mind from sinking into the 
langnor and apathy which liave bvpti 
regarded as natural b> a tropical cli- 
mate. 

To my preservation tlins fir from 
such a result, a teTi(lt ne\ to wliieli I 
certainly see in many of inv frieiuN, it 
■ is pi*obaf>le that the fi(*qneut chrmg<' of 
scene, and the necessity of daily iMKlily 
exercise and even fatigue, to Mliieh 1 
have betai for the last ten months ha- 
bituated, have much contributed. In- 
deed Sir John Malcolm foretold tliat I 
should be higlily pleased with my tii-st 
visitation, tliongh he warned me aNo 
tliat I should find it an iuexjJ^e‘^^ih]y 
wearisome duty to march ovi r the ^anie 
immense extent of e?‘omjd, vi'-itJog thv" 
^ame jdaees a sec<»nd and a third thu-*. 
Of this, liowe\cr, I am coiUt nt to run 
the risk, and 1 lof>k fm-waid to my 
future jt)urn(ws witli :*r!\ tiling but a 
gloomy antii^'ipatioTi, aim .' I hopn that 
in them I shall be accnmiianh d m\ 
wife and children. 

5*4 

During a great part of ’\ear t.h-* 
climate is sutlicie{itl\ rinag» e^ able ; it 
is liy no means plf-asant to la- l.epi a 
close prisoner to the hom-o tVom soon 
after sunrise to a little bofop'' sujoa t, at 
the iM^ril ol'a feviT, or o!‘a stroke of flu- 
sun, if one ventures To his Terrors. 

It is a poor comfort to a person sutler- 
ing, as I am at this under 

what is called prickly heat, exruuly 
resembling the applieatiou of red-hot 
lUHidles tf) different parts of the body 
and limbs, to be told that this is a sign 
of health, and that while it continues 
he is not likely to have the cholera 
morbus. N or is it comfortable at night. 
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during the rainy season, to have the 
option between utter sleeplessness, if 
you choose to shut the window, and 
haring one's bed, and everything in the 
room, soaked through by the storm 
beating in if you think fit to leave it 
open. Nor can any comparison be 
formed between the degrees of fatigue 
occasioned by clerical duties in Eng- 
land and in India, when J come out of 
tlie pulpit, as w^as the case but yester- 
day, with ray lawn sleeves as if tliey 
had been soaked in water. All these 
are easy to be bornt^ so long as Provi- 
dence gives health and strength, and 
many of them are only confined to par- 
tienlar seasons ; and in all seasons con- 
siderable dilTerenoe exists in dift'erent 
parts of India. The northern stations 
are. I think, most favoured, enjoying a 
longer continuance of cool weather, an 
nir at all times drier and more elastic, 
;ind, except during the hot wdnds, by 
no nieaus uncongenial to an English 
constitution. 1 have been greatly struck 
witli the deference in muscle, com- 
plexion, and apparent strength between 
jxTSon?^ statioiK'd in the upper provinces 
and those roident in C^aloiitUi or Bom- 
bay. ^*et so impartial is death in his 
\ isits, iiTul so nuicli may prudence and 
good management effect tovvards ob- 
viating- natural incomamieiices, that it 
i.s Jiot tbnnd that o!i the w liole there is 
irreatt r mortality among the European 
inhabiTants of last-nanu'd cities, 

ihan among tlioM' <if Delhi, Meerut, 
and ^a^^‘i]i^. 

Of the ])o(^pU‘ of this country^ T gave 
y)n, if I i eet)]leet riglit, a tolerably long 
aecouiit in my la ^t letter. 

jfr ■ * * ifi 

Thrir anxiety afler improvonumt is 
t veeedliigly great, and the steps which 
are now takjng; particularly hy the 
(ilovenimcnt of Bombay, to translate 
\isel'ul books, es])eeially matheniatical 
and philosophical, into their languagtis, 
is liktdy. I hope, to produce efi'ects 
i'ven Ixyond the civil and secular iin- 
provemeuts, which is their more imme- 
diate object. The lalx^urs of our mis- 
sionaries in tliose parts of India which 
I have seen, have not as yet produced 
any great or striking show of converts, 
but they have undoubtedly been as 


successful as could fairly be expected^ 
considering the short time which has 
elapsed since the attention of the Eng- 
lish Church was called to this new 
harvest. In the south, the number of 
native Christians, even without reckon- 
ing the Syrian and gomish churches, 
is great, and has been stated to me on 
the best authority as between 40,000 
and 50,000. Ana I have myself set on 
foot a new mission among the Puhar- 
rees, whose different ramifications ex- 
tend from Kajmahal on the Ganges, 
through all Central India, to the Deckan 
and the Arabian Sea, which already 
wears a promising appearance, and from 
which I anticipate, perhaps too san- 
guinely, very^ great advantage- 

Many thanks for the interesting de- 
tails which you have sent me of your 
own pursuits, and of our beloved little 
flock at Hmlnet. I rejoice that you 
have become acquainted with my ex- 
cellent and kind-hearted uncle and 
aunt, whom nobody can know without 
loving and valuing. Your accounts of 
the poor old people have carried me 
back very forcibly (I hardly know 
whether painfully or agreeably) to 
some of the happiest day's of my life, 
though I have never had reason to 
complain of a want of happiness, and 
you will much oblige me by remem- 
bering me most kindly to some of my 
best-known parishioners. May I also 
request of you to tiike charge of ten 
poumls, to distribute next Christmas 
among any of the inhabitants who need 
it most. 

Believe me, dear Blunt, 

Ever your sincere friend, 

Hkginald Calcutta, 

Mrs. Ilebcr desires me to send you 
her kind regards and good wdshes. 


TO MRS. HEBER. 

Point de Galle, Sept, 27, 1 825, . , 

DearEwSt Mother, — I write from ^ 
small port near the southern extremity, 
of Ceylon, where we are waiting for a 
fair wind, in order to embark for'Cai-/' 
cutta, and where I am hapj^y to ^teal 

u 2 
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the first few* moments of leisure viiioh 
have occurred to me for some time, to 
tell you that we are all three well, 
we have received good accounts of our 
dear little Harriet, and that we are 
thus fer prosperously advanced in our 
voyage to rejoin her. We left Bom- 
bay, where I ha<f been detained much 
longer than I expected, on the 15th of 
last month, and had a favourable voy- 
age to this island, of which we have 
now seen a considerable portion. All 
which we have seen is extremely beau- 
tiful, with great variety of mountain, 
rock, and valley, covered from the hill- 
tops down to the sea with unchanging 
verdure, and, though so much nearer 
the Line, enjoying a cooler and more 
agreeable temperature than either Bom- 
\my or Calcutta. Here I have been 
more than ever reminded of the prints 
and descriptions in Cook's “ Voyages.** 
The whole coast of the island is 
marked by the same features, a higli 
white surf dashing a^inst coral rocks, 
which, by the way, though they sound 
very romantically, differ little in ap- 
pearance from sand-stone ; a thick grove 
of coco-trees, plantains, and bread-fruit, 
th^ting their roots into the very 
shingles of the beach, and hanging 
tjieir boughs over the spray ; low 
thatched cottages scattered among the 
tr^, and narrow canoes, each cut out 
of the trunk of a single tree, with an 
out-rigger to keep it steady, and u sail 
exactiy like that, used in Otaheite. 
The people, too, who differ both in 
language and appearance from those of 
Hindostan, are still more like the South 
Sea islanders,,having neither turban nor 
cap, but their long black hair fasUmed 
in a knot behind, with a large tortoise- 
shell comb, and seldom any clothing 
Imt a csotton cloth round their v aist, to 
which the higher rani® add an old- 
fashioned blue coat, with gold or silver 
lace, and a belt and hanger- to match, a 
fashion wMch they apparently received 
from their Dutch conquerors, and 
which has a very whimsical appear- 
pce. The Candians, who inhabit the 
interior of the island, and whose coun- 
try, 93 yoxL know,' was conquered by the 
English about ten years ago, wear a 
ihore shctvry dress, and one more uni- 


fbrmly Oriental. They are now all 
tolerably reconciled to our government, 
as well as file Cingalese, or inhabitants 
of the sea-coast, and their chieft are ra- 
pidly acquiring a knowledge of our lan- 
guage and imitating our customs. We 
went up with the Governor, Sir Edward 
Barnes, who, as well as Lady Barnes, 
have shown us much attention and 
kindness, to Candy, where I preached, 
administered the Sacrament, and con- 
firmed twenty-six young people in the 
audience-hall of the late King of Candy, 
which now serves as a church. Here, 
twelve years ago, this man, who was a 
dreadful tyrant, and lost his throne in 
consequence of a large party of liis sub- 
jects applying to General i^n^wnrigge 
for protection, used, as we were t(jld, to 
sit in state to scni those wlioni h(‘ had 
condemned trodden to death and tor- 
tured by elephants trained for the pur- 
pose. Here he actually compelled, by 
torments, the wifi' of one of his prime 
ministers, whom he suspcctetl of plotting 
against him. to Iwuise with her own 
hands two of lier children to death with 
a pestle and large moi’tar. Udbre he j>ut 
her to death also; and hi re at tliat time 
no Englishman or (Christian could have 
appcare<l ex(*ept as a sIuac, or at the 
risk of iK'ing inunh'rcd 'vvith every cir- 
cumstance of cruelty. And now In 
this very place an English go\ernor 
and an English congregation, iKJsides 
I many converte<l natives o«‘ tiie island, 

‘ were sitting peaceahh' to lit ar an Eng- 
lish bishop preach I ('hi i^janit} lias 
made jwu’hajts a greater jirtgress in this 
island than in all India ls>i<ies, 'fhe 
Dutch, while they governed tlie coun- 
try, fijok gTt>at pains to '-preud it ; ami 
the black pn^achers whom ihe*y left he- 
hind, and who are still paid by ilie 
English Government, sliow a very great 
reverence for our Gommon i^rayer, 
wliich ifi translated into their language, 
and a .*!trong desire to Ik; admitted inem- 
l)er8 of tlie Church of England. One 
excellent man, named Christian David, 

1 ordained last year in CalcutUi, aiul 
there are several more in training. 
There are also some very meritorious 
missionaries in the island. One of 
them is the son of our neighbour, Mr. 
Mayor, of Shawbury, who, tog^er 
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with another Shropshire man, Mr. 
Ward, has got together a very respect- 
able congre^tion of nativ^ as well as 
a large s^ool, and built a pretty 
church, which I consecrated last Sun- 
day, in one of the wildest and most 
beautiful situations I ever saw. The 
effects of these exertions have been 
very happy, lx)tJi among the Roman 
Catholic descendants of the Portuguese, 
and the heathen, 1 have confirmed, 
since I came into the island, 3{i0 per- 
sons, of whom only sixty were English, 
and in tlie great church at Coloml>o I 
pronounced the blessing in four different 
languages, English, Portuguese, Cinga- 
lese, and Tainub 

Tliose w h(» are still heathen are pro- 
fesseiily worshippers of IhuUlh;’^ but 
by far the greater part reverence no- 
thing excejit the Devil, to whom they 
offer Siicrifio(‘s by night, that he may 
do them no harm. Many of the no- 
minal (^hristians are infected with the 
same superstition, atjd are therefore 
not acknowledged by our missionaries; 
otherwise, instead of 3*H) to Ik* con- 
tinned, 1 miglit Jiave had several thou- 
sand candidates. Many thanlo* for the 
kind trouble you t(K)k to get subscrip- 
tions for ibo female seho<)ls at (’aicntta, 
1 liojH* \\<* sbnll be able to raise nearly 
m<Kie\ enongh for tliein in India. On 
the vOioIe 1 rejoice to believe that, in 
v'cry many parts of this great country, 

fiefds are vOiite already to har- 
vest;” and it is a circviiustance of great 
comfort t(» me, that in all the g<K)d 
whieii is done, the Churoli of England 
seems lo take the lead, that our Liturgy 
has been translated into five languages 
ntosf used in these parts of the world, 
tmd that all (^hristian sects in the East 
seem more and more di.sjK)S(Kl todiold 
it in riwerence. Still little, very little 
is done in comparison with all which 
is to <lo. 

Ever your affectionate son, 

Reginald Calcutta. 


* The Moodolier of Candy, G. P, G. de 
rum, Kfftve the liisliop a aormon in the Pali 
lan^'UHi^e and Cinealeflie character, said to have 
been written by lluddh himself, l>eing one of 
he preached. in his way lietween Ri^* 
miduinoora and Nalandrtnoon^ concerning 
the state of absorption Into the Peity.*— Ed. 




TO THE REV. JOHN MAYOR, VICAR OF 
SHAWBURY IN SHROPSHIRE. 

Galle, Sept, 1825. 

My DEAR Sib, — I seize a few moments 
of the first leisure which I have had 
for a long time, while waiting a change 
of wind to enable our ship to leave this 
harbour for Calcutta, to give you some 
account of tliose most dear to you in 
this island. I arrived at this port five 
weeks ago, in visiting the different 
parts of my great diocese ; and had the 
plt*asure to Ix^ greeted, among those 
who first came off to our vessel, by 
your son Robert, looking stout and 
well, and very little altered from what 
lie w as when I last saw him in England. 
He remained on board the greater part 
of the day ; but the fatigue which we 
had all to undergo before we got on 
shore, the sea being stormy, and our 
vessel in a bad situation, unfortunately 
I brought on an attack of fever, which 
! prevented his accompanying us, as 
was his first intention, to Colombo. 
His disorder since has completely left 
liim. 

Mrs. Heber and I had the pleasure, 
on our retuni from the north, of pass- 
ing the liest part of three days with 
him and Mrs. Mayor, in their romantic 
ab<ide at Baddagame; where we also 
found hLs colleague, Mr. Ward, with 
his wife and family, in perfect health 
and contented cheerfulness. I conse- 
crated their clmrch, which is really au 
extraordinarj" building, considering the 
place in which and circumstances 
under which it has been erected ; and 
I had also the happiness of administer- 
ing Confirmation and the Lord's Supper 
to a small but promising band of meir 
converts and usual hearers ; and I can 
truly say, both for my wife and myself, 
that we have never paid a visit which 
has interested and impressed uamore 
agreeably, fVom the good sense, good 
taste, and right feeling — the concord, 
zeah and orderly and industrious pie^ 
which appeared to pervade both &mi- 
lies and every .part of Uieir establish- 
ment. Both of diem are, in :fac^ all 
whiph you or I could wisli them~ 
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active, zealous, well-informed, and 
orderly- clergymen — devoted to Ae in- 
struction and help of their heathen 
neighbours — both enjoying a favour- 
able Report, I think I may say without 
exception, from the governor, public 
functionaries, and, in general, from all 
the English in the colony whom I have 
heard speak of them. 

The cause of Christianity is, I hope, 
going on well here. There is, among 
the Cingalese and Tamul population, a 
very large proportion of nominal Chris- 
tians; who, ^though unhappily they 
are only nominal, because their fathers' 
were so before them, or because the 
profession is creditable, and though 
too many of them still pay their super- 
stitious homage to Buddh and to the 
Evil Principle, have, notwithstanding, 
fewer external difiiculties to contend 
with, in embracing the true faith, than 
fall to the share of the poor Hindoos, 
Among these, and in part among the 
professed Pagans, I am rejoiced to find 
that conversions are going on, if not 
ve^ rapidly, yet steadily ; and that the 
rising generation afford excellent hopes 
of repaying riclily,.and even in our own 
time, the labours of the good men who 
have given np parents, and friends, and 
country in their service. I have had 
myself the pleasure of confirming in 
this place, Candy, and Colomlx), three 
hundred natives of the island — Portu- 
guese (that is, descendants of Portii- 
gue^fe), Cingalese, and Malabarians: 
besides which, had I been able to go to 
Jaffna, for which the season has too far 
advanced, I am assured that I should 
have had at least one hundred candi- 
dates morp. . In the great church at 
Colombo,*! had,tQ pronounce the bless- 
ing in four different languages. Surely 
this should epcourage our l>est hopes 
and best exertions, ^ and should fill us 
with gratitude to God, who has already 
made “ the fields white unto the har- 
vest/^ 

It gave me much pleasure to hear 
from your son of your prolonged good 
health, and that of your family. The 
dgnal for sailing' is given, and I have 
only time to add my best wishes to 
tiiem, and to beg you to tell our com- 
xncm fHends in ^ropshire, that 1 often. 


very often, think of them. I and mine, 
thank God, are perfectly w^ell. 

Dear Sir, ever truly yours, 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO RICHARD HEBER, ESQ. 

Calcutta, Dec. 15, 1825. 

My dear Brothek, — Your kind letter, 
which I received in the last month, 
soon after my return fiom Ceylon, 
gave me very sincere pleasure. 

3|C )(l X* 

♦ 1*1 * 

I have, indeed, \\evn a very bad cor- 
respondent; and I fear that both my 
private friemds and the dilVerent public 
i)odies with which I am connected 
have all alike some cause to eoiuplaiii 
of me. With regard to tliese last, 
however, and more particularly tlie 
Stx*jety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, I really di<l not siipi>ose that 
they desired to hear from me, unless I 
had something worth coinnninicating, 
connected w ith them or their commit- 
tees, or their missions, in England; and 
as 1 have not yet visit<‘(l Madras, wIuto 
only they have any ( stahjislnnents par- 
ticularly worth stKitking of, I had not, 
till since my return to Calcutta, any 
adeepiate motive for tn>u])Iing tiuun, f>r 
tJiking up a portion of my own limi\ 
which I could very ill s}>:uv. If, how- 
ever, they suppose tJjat l>ccause I havt* 
not written thf*m long letter^. 1 have 
neglected their int(*n‘st Ijerc, or (hat f 
hav(‘ paid more attemion to any otluT 
religious society, except tliat for t)n^ 
Propagation of the Gospel, to wluun I 
had a great deal to say, they are most 
exceedingly mistaken, d'heir agents 
and missionaries here, I am convineeil, 
will bear me witness, that I have 
worked as hard in their cause, and 
been as importunate in soliciting sub- 
scriptions for them, as anybody could 
be; and in consequence of the ill state 
of their funds, my own subscriptions 
and donations (besides the share they 
have had of the sum entnisted to me 
by the Parent Society) more than 
double tho^ I, at first, thought 

it necessary to ^tow. As to 'Writing 
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letters, it should, be borne in mind, that 
in India all business is transacted by 
writing. 

4e >|i 

>«<>(* lit 

But I have no wish to pla^e you 
any further \\’ith my vindication. You, 
1 am sure, will acquit me of intentional 
disrespect towards anybody, particu- 
larly a Society which has done so much 
good to the best of all causes. 

The atliiirs of the sister Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel have 
occupied a g(H)d deal of my time and 
thoughts. Bishop’s College, besides 
costing two or three times as much in 
its building as it was first calculated it 
would, lias turned out so ex})ensrve iii 
the monthly bills and necessary kc^ep 
of its inmates, that all the resources I 
found were quite inadequate to finish 
the ehapel, build the printing-house, or 
do more tliau keep tlio wolf from the 
door. Nor would they liave sulliced 
e%eu fiir this last object, had it not 
been for the munificent supplies which | 
for those throe years we have received 
from the Church Missionary Society, 
and for the large subscriptions and,be- 
iH'factions wliich we have, w’ithiii the 
last eiglit mouths, obtaiiud from dif- 
fiu’ent parts of India. For the present, 
the institution is doing very well, and 
I have great reason to be pleased with 
the manner in wliieli it is coiulucted 
by Mr. Mill, the principal, who is one 
of tli(' best and ablest, as he is de- 
cidedly the most learned man in India. 

+ Jit ♦ 

* If jf 

.Arelnh'acon Barnes is every way a 
great loss; sensible, nnatfcctcd, and 
friiaully, exceedingly well acquainted 
witli the business and interc'st of tlie 
CUmreh in his archdeaconry, an4 po- 
pular w ith all ranks of people there. 
Should anything happen to there 
is tiobody wliom I should so gladly 
look to as my successor ; but if he has 
to wait for the expiration of my term, 
he will probably think t’t^ice, even if 
the situation were offered him, before, 
at fifty years old, he again goes out to 
India. In spite, however, of these 
labours and drawbacks, and in spite of 


•the far heavier and more painful cir- 
cumstance of separation from home, 
and my oldest and dearest friends, I 
should be extremely ungrateful if I 
did not speak well of India, apd ac- 
knowledge myself happy in my pre- 
sent situation. 

a|* 

wt * * m 

The circumstance which I have felt 
most painfully was my long separation 
from my wife and children ; a mea- 
sure, however, which my 6ul)sequent 
experience of some of the countries 
which I had to pass through suffi- 
ciently showed to have been no unne- 
cessary sacrifice. In Madras, whither 
I am going the latter end of next 
month, I yet hope that they may ac- 
company me, but I am not certain, as 
it must depend on information which 
I am collecting. Mrs. Middleton made 
the journey, and though I am com- 
pelled to go at a later period of the 
season, and in hotter weather, I have 
no doubt that Emily might go witli 
perfect safety. But for the children I 
am not without apprehensions. At all 
events my separation from them will, I 
trust, be far shorter than the last ; nor, 
though I hear much of the beauty of 
tlie, south of Malabar, and look forward 
with great interest to seeing the Syrian 
Christians, can I think that Emily will 
lose so much of glorious prospect and 
romantic manners as she did by not 
accompanying me up the crags of Al- 
morah, and among the wild and war- 
like tril)es of Malwah. Bombay and 
Ceylon we saw together, and she, as 
well as I, was greatly delighted with 
both, particularly the natural beauties 
of the latter. The former was ren- 
dered particularly interesting to us 
from the renewal of my old acquaint- 
ance with Archdeacon Barnes, and 
from the terms of intimacy on which 
we lived with Mr. Elphmstone, the 
most remarkable man in India for 
talenfs, acauirements, undeviatlng good 
nature, ana flow of conversation. We 
were his guests for almost three 
months, and I found something fresh 
to admire or like in him every day. 
Everybody in India does him justice 
as an excellent man of business, a 
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*• grand homme d’etat et de guerre," a 
conqueror and a legislator. 

♦ lH 9^ 

Ceylon is a noble island in all natu- 
ral but I have seldom seen a 

coontiy for which man has done so 
little. The present governor, Sir Ed- 
ward Barnes, is an able and active 
man, whose measures seem to have 
been well directed for the interest of 
the people, and he has certainly done 
much for Ceylon. 

Emily and I have gained much in 
our Calcutta society by the appoint- 
ments of Sir Charles Grey and Lord 
Combemiere. Grey is looking ex- 
tremely well, and very little altered 
fix>m what he was in England ; he is 
very popular here; so is also Lord 
Combermere, from his constant accessi- 
bility, and close attention to business, as 
well as by his good-natured and cordial 
manners. He is now, I apprehenfl, en- 
gaged in the siege of Bhurtpoor, unless 
3ie UBULrper of that little state has sub- 
mitted without coming to blows. If 
the war really goes on, and the city 
'tails, Lord Combermere will add great- 
W to his own reputation and that of the 
]l^glish name; inasmuch as Bhurtpoor 
is tne only fortress, and the Jats the 
only people in India who boast that 
they have never been suMued either by 
the. Mogul emperors or the English, 
having, as you are aware, beaten off 
Lord Lake with great loss, in many 
stibcessive campaigns. I did not st‘e 
the city, except at a distance, but passed 
through the country, and was very 
hospitably an(L civilly treate^d. I 
thought &em a very fine military race, 
and their terribry one of the best go- 
verned in -the north. 

The a>my under Lord Combennere 
is. considerable, amounting to near 
25,000 men, with a fine train of artil- 
lery; there are only, however, about 

30Q0 of these Europeans 

Should he fail, it is unhappily but too 
true, that ^ all northern and western 
India, eveiy man who owns a sword, 
and can buy or steaj a horse, from the 
SuUege to the Nerbudda, will ha up 
against us, less from disliHng us than 
in the Ji(^ .of booty. And still more 


^unfortunately, it is not easy to say 
where another army can be found to 
meet them, now that Bombay is fully oc- 
cupied on the side of Sindia, and all the 
strength of British India in Ava. From 
Ava and Arracan the news continues 
to be bad ; it is but too certain that our 
army is melting aw^ with sickness, 
to which natives and Europeans appear 
equally liable; and there are various 
rumours as usual in Calcutta yet more 
gloomy. 

With Emily’s best love and go<xi 
wishes, and my own daily prayers for 
your happiness, and, if it pU*as<*s God, 
our prosperous meeting again, Ix^lieve 
me, dear lleber, 

Ever your affectionate brotlier, 

Kecinali> Caecltta. 

The steam-boat, long promised, is at 
length arrivi^l, afier nearly a lour 
months" passage. People say this is 
very well for a beginning, but unlt*ss 
she quickens her pace, llu>^t of its will, I 
think, prefer the old con\'t‘yances. We 
often wish it Men* possibb* for you to 
pay ms a visit here. If you were not 
fully engaged, India ir> really well 
w^orth seeing. 


TO THE RIGHT n»)N. LOlU) GRKN 
VJLLK. 

CalcuOn, I Iff, 

My Lord,— I haw inucli pleaMov in 
Inung enabled to forvvard to your lord- 
ship, by the M.G.S. MinerMi, u h it 
will I hoj>e turn out a good cjollection 
of the finest Alpine plants in India, 
together with a few others, whicJi, 
though not strictly coming under this 
description, my amiable and able friend 
Dr. WalJich begs leave to add to the 
list, on account of their beauty and 
rarity. I am hound at the same time 
to express my gratitude to your lord- 
ship for the very beautiful p(K^ins which 
I ibund in Calcutta, on my return from 
my visitation. The privilege of read- 
ing and p(>sscfising com^itions so 
classical would be valuable anywhere, 
but nowhere I think so mium as in 
India, where, tbdugb there is really a 
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mat deal of talent and information of 
different kinds, there are comparatively 
few who have acquired or reined any 
taste for Greek and Roman literature. 

Of public news, India at this moment 
affords but little, though much of the 
most serious importance may be ex- 
pected every hour. Lord Combermere 
IS besieging Bhurtpoor, with good 
hopes of succeeding, and of thus wiping 
off the sort of stain which the success- 
ful resistance of the Juts on a former 
occasion is considered as having left on 
the British arms. 

T remain, with much respect and re- 
gard, 

My Lord. 

Your Lordship’s faithful afid 
obliged scn'aiit, 

Kecunald Calcutta. 


TO THE REV. DEOCAR SCHMIDT. 

[Inans\Nor to liis Letter on the re-ordination 
of Lutheran Ministers j 

Calcutta, Doc. 2.1, 1825. 

Reverend and dear Sir, — The great 
press of business with which I have 
had to contend ever since my urrivj|^ in 
(’alcntta, has prevented my replying 
to your letter of the 1st November, 
till after the event (HN'urred from w hich 
you wished to dissuade me. I can iis- 
mre }ou. however, that though your 
arguments have remained unaiisw^ered, 
tliey liuve l>eeii carefully weighed by 
me, and that, lliough I have concluded 
by aeting dilVerently, I think highly of 
the talent whit*h suggesttHl them. 

I have neither time nor inclination 
to enter into a controversy connected 
with some of the most iin]K)rtant and 
difficult (luestious in the wdiole field of 
jjolemic divinity. I only wish to con- 
vince you that 1 have not iK^en inatten- 
tive to youi’ letter, and to set you right 
on some {K)ints on which you appear to 
have misundersvtood me in our last con- 
versation. You suppose that I gene- 
rally admit onlination by presbyters 
without a bishop to be valid ; I do not 
admit this. All 1 said is that, when a 
Christian nation has, by unfortunate 
eircmnstances, lost its apostolical suc- 


cession of bishops, the continoance of 
ministers being a thing absolutely need^ 
fill and essential, those good men are 
not to be censured who perpetuate it 
by the best means in their power. And 
were I to return to Germany, I would 
again, as before, humbly and thank- 
fully avail myself of the preqehing and 
sacramental ordinances of the Lutheran 
Evangelical Church, not doubting that 
they are a true church of Christ, and 
that the Spirit of God is with them, as 
I trust he is with us also. 

But, though an imperfect ordination 
may, doubtless, be accepted by our 
J^ord and common Master, anfl though 
a clmrch, under circumstances such as 
I have described, may remain a true 
cliurcli still, it does not follow that, 
where this supposed deficiency may be 
supplied, it may not be advisable for a 
minister of the Gospel either to seek 
for fresh orders himself, or to counsel 
others to do so. And this may bq more 
especially advisable where his or their 
ministerial utility is likely to be much 
augmented by a closer union with a 
I Church under (what I conceive to be) 

I the ancient discipline. We (that is, 

! the meml>ers of our Church) have no 
right or inclination to judge other na- 
tional Churches. But our own fiocks 
have a sacred right to be well satisfied 
as to the Divine commission of those 
whom other spiritual rulers set over 
them. Even where the smallest doubt 
exists of the perfection of the order re- 
ceivetl, and their conformity with ap^ 
tolical practice, it may be a part of 
("hristian prudence to choose the safer 
side. And even where this doubt is 
not felt by ourselves, yet, if its exist- 
ence in others impedes our usefulness, 
we have the highest possible warrant, 
in the case of St. Paul and Timothy, 
for condescending, even in a mbre ma- 
terial point, to the failings and preju- 
dices of our brethren. Accordingly, 
if a preacher ordained in ffie method 
practised in Germany foresees a marked 
advantage to Christ's cause in a closer 
alliance with his episcopalian brethren, 

I see not that he dishonours his pre- 
vious commission by seeking our^ 
prayers and blessing in the form whidi" 
we think most conformable to God’a 
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wM. And the htiinilitT is, surely, any- 
thing but blameable which stoops for a 
time to even an inferior degree and in- 
ferior duties than those which he has 
already exercised. 

For I see no weight in the argument 
that holy orders cannot be repeated 
^thout p^>fanation. In the first place, 
it is a matter of dmtht whether the first 
orders were valid or no, and, in the 
very fact of fresh orders being given 
without a formal renunciation of the 
former, it is plain that the fresh orders 
are tacitly conditioned* But, se- 
condly, there is nothing, as I conceive, 
in the nature of ordination which 
makes it profime to repeat it on just 
grounds, or reasonable scruple on the 
part of the Church or its rulers. Or- 
dination stands on a different ground 
from baptism. It is not a new crea- 
tion, but a solemn devotion of a man 
to a particular office, accompanied by 
prayer, and, as we believe, an accession 
of the Holy Spirit, But though a man 
can be .only once regenerate^ he may l>e 
often renewed and quickened by the 
Holy Ghost, and there is no reason, a 
-priori, why he should not receive an 
outward ordination (as he certainly 
may receive an inward call) to a new 
sphere of action in the Church, as well 
as to^a new office in it. I do not say 
that this has ever been the practice of 
the Church, though I still think that 
something very analogous to it may lx* 
found an Acts xiii. But I say this to 
show the difference between the two 
cases of re-baptizing and re-ordaining, 
and that the same risk of profanation 
does not attach to the last as, I admit, 
does in every doubtful case to the 
former. 

Accordingly, I hCed not remind yon 
that the great body of ancient Chris- 
^ans allowed the validity of baptism 
(the matter and words being correct), 
whether conferred by heretics, schis- 
matics, or laymen. But though the 
ancient Church never re-baptized, they 
most certainly re-ordained in the case 
of the Meletian and Novatian clergy, 
as appears fVom Theodoret, ‘^Eccles. 
Hist.," 1, i. and ^‘Conc. Nioen.,” 
can, 8. 

Still, I have no right or desire to 


judge devout and learned divines of 
another national Church. If they 
come to sojourn among us, satisfied 
with the commission which they have 
received, or if they desire our help in 
their efforts to convert the heathen, I 
gladly meet them as Christians and 
fellow-labourers. I rejoice sincerely 
that Christ is made known so widely 
through their means. I gladly admit 
them (as I should desire myself to lx? 
admitted in Germany or Holland) to 
the communion of our Chiircli, and to 
all that interchange of g(x)d-will and 
good offices (as in the case of the mis- 
sionary societies of our Church) which 
is essential to our carrying on the 
Gospel w'ork in concert. Hut 1 am 
not inconsistent w'ith these feelings if I 
think that the difference between us, 
though it should not interrupt our com- 
munion. is in itself a misfortune to 
remedied. Nor do 1 feel the l(*ss love 
and reverence fof stheir character and 
talents, wdien I eamescly w ish tluun to 
become in all points like oiu*sehes, ex- 
cept those sins of infiniiity, whicli I 
am mournfully conscious. 

1 remain, dear Sir, 

Your sincere fruu'fl and si^rvant 
4 , in (Mirivf, 

JU.Cl-NALU C vnCA TTA. 


TO Mii.S. K, 

S' frit, W, 1 H 26 , 

T r.KT tills lirthT 7-eri(l\ to send bv the 
pilot, who expects to b(‘ to leave 

us in the coursi* of the luojinng. Wo 
have a beautiful day and a favourable 
breeze. The strenuous measures w bieh 
Govemnicnt took to secure my borvo a 
passage have [iroved abortive. I'hey 
were very kindly rneani, and I Imve 
reason to believe that I have to thank 
for them the zeal of Mr. lausliington, 
who appears to have taken a good ileal 
of trouble on the subject. 1 am now 
(mite well. I cannot help thinking 
that both my illness and yours pro- 
ceeded, in part, from the agitation of 
this second sad parting. I should have 
been unworthy of you could 1 have 
left you wi^oui a severe pang. We 
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are both of us, however, in God's 
hands ; and, as it is not to please our- 
selves that we are now separated, I 
have hope in Him that he will bring 
us together again in happiness, and our 
separation will be 'much shorter than 
the last! 

God bless you ! 

Keginajld Calcutta. 

I enclose a letter to the Bishop of 
Oxford, concerning the books intended 
for All Souls library, which I will 
tiiaiik you to send by the Grenville, as 
well as the package. 

Our cuddy party is, in a good de- 
gree, made up of sick ofticers returning 
to Europe, miserable spectacles, ‘alas ! 
from Pronie and Arracan. I at first 
expected a dull and uniiistriictive party, 
but, as usual, I found persons from 
Avl)oni I eoulcl learn a great deal. One 
offictu’ 'svas one of the first explorers of 
tlie MactpiaiTie riv5ftr in >»ew JSouth 
\\’ales, is exewsively fond of natural 
history , and has eorresponded with Sir 
Joseph Hanks and Huud>oldt ; another 
of our passengers, a }<Sing civilian, has 
visited inaij\ parts of KenuuKm w'hich 
I have not s(‘cn, and tlaftcrs hinisetf 
tliat he has liad a sight of a real uni- 

Corn ! 

Oni' of the ]'Oor invalids below has 
dir^d, aiul tliere are sonu^ others very 
Wi‘ak aiid ill, but wlio will, I trust, re- 
co\er strt'ijgtli as \\e gt't out to sea. 
Mr. Ixobinson and I take it by turns to 
read ]>ra)eis to ibeiii, and find both 
them and tlie ship's coinjiany very at- 
tentive. I have also found the cuddy 
]>arty not only wdlJing but anxious that 
\ should lead evening prayers tis on 
board the (Grenville and Discovery. 


TO HiS (UlAOK I’llK AKCniUSnOP OF 
CANTKHBUKY. 

On Hoard the Bassorah .\ferchant, 
Bay of Bengal, Feb. 15, 1826. 

My Lohi>, — It seems my fate to be 
able to adtlress your Grace from On 
board ship only. I am now again en- 
gaged in my visitation, and hope, by 
God's blessing, during the ne:x.t five or 


I six months, to complete the circuit of 
the southern stations of the Presidency 
of Madras, and the Syro-Malabario 
Churches in Travancore, besides, if the 
state of the monsoon allows, paying a 
short visit to Ceylon. I trust again to 
have the honour of writing to your 
Grace before the conclusion of my 
journey, but the immediate cause of 
my present letter is to request your 
directions and assistance in enat^iug 
the Indian clergy to marry, under cer- 
tain circumstances, without the canoni- 
cal preliminaries of banns or licence. 
The custom was for the civil servants 
of the Company to obtain the permis- 
sion of the Governor, and for the sol- 
diers to produce a similar written 
licence from their commanding officers, 
while the few who did not fall under 
one or otlicr of these descriptions were 
only required, I believe, to give a 
written assurance to the clergyman that 
they knew of no impediment to their 
legal union. 

For several years back, however, in 
all marriages of civilians of rank, or of 
commissioned officers, and, generally, 
wherever there was 'wealth on either 
side, tlie supreme courts of judicature 
of Calcutta and Madras, and the Go- 
vernor of Bombay, have taken on them- 
selves to issue marriage licences. Their 
power to do this is very generaliy*qiies- 
tioned, and seems to rest on a very un- 
sound foundation, while the fees de- 
mauded by their officials are com- 
plained of as a heavy grievance. Still 
‘the measure, though at first opposed by 
the clergy, has l^een at length generally 
acquiesced in ; and Bishop Middleton, 
as I understood, made an ineffectual 
appeal to the Board of Control, to get 
the prerogative transferred from the 
Court of Judicature to the bishop and 
his surrogates. 

He issued, however, a letter to his 
clergy, shortly after his arrival, en- 
joining a more careful adherence than 
they had formerly shown to the regular 
hours of solemnizing marriages, and 
forbidding them strictlv to perform the 
ceremony without either banns, or a 
licence ftrom the usual authorities. 
And, in consequence of this order, the 
Reverend Mr* Goode* chaplain at Poo* 
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nah, having refused to marry a soldie: 
vho was under marching orders, anc 
who could not* remain in cantonments 
a sufficient time for the publication oJ 
banns, had a long and angry corre- 
spondence with Major-General Sir 
Lionel Smith, which was referred to 
me a short time before I left Calcutta 
to embark on my present voyage. 

In comparing the major-gen eral’s 
arguments with the facts which he 
states, and those which have come to 
my knowledge from other quarters, it 
certainly does appear that the griev- 
ance complained of is neither imaginary 
nor trifling. A soldier may be, and 
often is, ordered to march, at a very 
few days' notice, to distances where a 
woman, not being his wife, cannot fol- 
low or accompany him, while months, 
and even years, may elapse without his 
being stationary for three weeks toge- 
ther in a place where there is a resident 
chaplain. 

There are also many stations at 
which .detachments of soldiers are fixed 
which a chaplain only visits alternate 
. months, or sometimes four Sundays in 
the year. Indeed it has been only 
within the la^t two years, by the great 
exertion of Archdeacon Barnes in 
Bombay, and by my own influence 
with the Supreme Governmtjpt, that 
even this kind of occasional and itine- 
rant service has been provided for. 
But at^ such places as these, it is plain 
that banns are impossible or nugatory, 
while, setting aside the fact that the 
Indian price of a licence is quite Ije- 
yond the means of a soldier, it does not 
appear that peirsons in his situation of 
life, or such flimaffes as he is likely to 
marry, are of that ‘‘state or quality 
to which, by canon ci., the granting <yf 
a marriage licence is restricted. 

It must also be borne in mind, that 
these restrictions press with more se- 
verity on soldiers and the usual depen- 
dients on a camp, than on any other 
persons of the same rank in life. Their 
courtship are, in this country, prover- 
bially snprt ; and it is necessary that 
they shoj|ild be so, since the numwr of 
C^Sstian fbmales from whom they can 
efaooae is very small, while the miseries 
to wfiich an imprOtected 


woman is liable in India are such as 
to make it highly desirable tliat widows 
and female orphans should remain as 
short a time unmarried as possible. 
Nor is it possible to become acquainted 
with the temptations, and almost in- 
evitable ruin of body and soul to which 
an European soldier, without a wife, is 
exposed in India, without feeling the 
propriety of throwing as few obstacles 
as possible in the way of lawful mar- 
riage. 

It is a galling circumstance, too, that 
those restrictions only appl}' to mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and 
those places which have the residence 
)r occasional visits of a clergyman. 
The parties have only to go over to 
the Church of Rome, and the priest 
will unite them without troubles and at 
the shortest notiot?. there is no 

chaplain within a certain distance, the 
commanding officel* dex^s the same. 
And in the residencies, where there 
are ministers of the bc(»ttish (fliurch, I 
have myself known a ])erson, who, 
though of that mtion, had for several 
yeai*s attended %ur worship without 
-cruple, who InHliouglit hiinsrlf of iiis 
paternal creed out of pur<i good hus- 
bandry, and because his appi'oaching 
marriage could be cele])rate<l witli less 
expense and delay thiirj it cotild be ac- 
cording to the rules of the Clmrch of 
hiiigland. Nor are tie* eh rgy of the 
two rival communions at all i)ackward 
to contrast their liberty in these parti- 
‘ulars, with the expensive and burden- 
some n‘Strictions U) which the nieiubers 
af our (fluircli are subjectei!. 

The consequence i'^, as I hava^ stated 
to your Graeme, that, so far as sfddiers 
are concerned, the e.anons and Bishop 
Middleton’s injunctions have, in tnost 
parts of India, remained a dead letter, 
Tlwj chaplains have, nearly without < x- 
:eptiou, gone on in their fonru^r cotirse 
►f marrying soldiers and carnp-tbllowers 
m the simple certificam of the olfu'ers 
commanding the regiments to which 
:hey l>clong. They plead in exctise 
?oT this conduct that a similar liberty 
is used by all his Maj<?sty*s military 
chaplains, when oh foreign service; 
ihat the Marrua^ Act does not esxtena 
to India, and me eanom m fnappU* 
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cable, while an attempt to enforce them 
would embroil* them with the military 
officers, on whose good-will depends ail 
their comfort and much of their use- 
fulness, at the same time that it would 
act as a direct encouragement, to vice, 
and produce much inconvenience and 
misery to many helpless iiidividuals- 

Your Grace will have already per- 
ceived tliat I regard their case as a 
strong one, and I trust that I shall not 
be thought to have gone too far in my 
compliance to the necessities of the 
country in the following iniles, which 
I have forwarded through the arch- 
deacon for tlie provisional guidance of 
the clergy till your Grace’s further 
directions could be obtained, for which 
I at the same time stated my purpose 
of applying. 

The first rule permits chaplains to 
“celebrate th(‘ marriages of military 
pei'sons, soldiers, female followers of 
the camp), suttlei's, and others subject 
U) martial law, under the rank of com- 
missioned otiicers, without banns or 
licence, and by virtue of a written 
p>ermission signed by the commanding 
officA^r of tiu* station, garrison, or de- 
tachim-nt, to which such soldier or 
military person belongs.” The second 
p>rovides that “ snoli pKWmissioii must 
be piresented to tlie olliciating clergy- 
iiian at h*ast two da}s before the eele- 
luMtiou of the marriage, unless, for 
some urgent cause, he may see fit to he 
satisfied with a slu>rter notice.” The 
iliird din*ets tlie clerg}'man, “if any 
doubts arise as to the propriety of the 
eonnisvion, (o make inquiry without 
deiav, both pjersonally from the parties 
ami otlierwise; and should it app>ear to 
Jiiin that any laNvful impiedlnient exists, 
to siispimd tiiC ceremony till further 
satisfiu’tion, rejiorting the same imme- 
diaU‘ly to the commanding officer, -and, 
if* need 1 k‘, to the archdeacon and the 
bishop).” 

Your (^.race will observe that I have 
directed tlie Clergy to receive the cer- 
tificate of p)ermissiou not (as now) from 
the commanding officers of regiments, 
but from die commandant of tlie station, 
garrison, or detachment. My reason 
IS, that this last is the usual person 
V horn the chaplain has to consult, and 


from whom he receives communications 
connected with the military part of his 
dock, and that I have found it desirable 
that, so far as can be done, all other 
military officers should be prevented 
from interfering on any ground with 
the chaplain in the performance of his 
duties. And it is also probable, that 
in any difficulty which may arise as to 
the marriage of a soldier, the com^ 
mandant of the station will be more 
free from undue bias, and more opieu 
to the chaplain’s objections. I have 
also thought it necessary to ^sign some 
period for the previous notice, in order 
to give the chaplain time for seeing the 
parties, and making any inquiries which 
may be necessary. 

With the same view of publicity I 
have suggested to his Excellency the 
Cominandcr-in-chief the propriety of 
having the names of all soldiers or 
military persons intending to marry 
iiiserU^d in the orderly-book of their 
regiment or detachment, and read at 
the head of companies, at least four 
days before the celebration of the cere- 
mony, That the permission to marry 
shall proceed from the officer command- 
ing the regiment or detachment in the 
f^rst instance, and having received the 
signature of the officer commanding the 
station, &c., be forwarded by him to the 
chaplain, and tlnit both these officers 
lie especially desired to make due in- 
quiries as to the fitness of the union, 
and, more particularly, their age, con- 
dition, &c. 

The measure which I have as yet 
ventured on relates to military persons 
only biuieath the rank of officers, inas- 
much as the inconvesiences which they 
suffered were tlie greatest, and they 
were the ohly description of persons 
from whom I had a direct complaint ; 
while I was sensible that anything 
which should extend further would be 
likely to produce a jealousy in the 
supreme courts, and might possibly 
(from its consequences with property, 
inheritance, &c.) lead to consequences 
which I was myself unable to foresee. 

Your Grace will not fkil, however, 
to observe that there are many sub- 
altern officers to whom the payment of 
$0 high licence fees may be very in- 
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conreDient; while the pablicatioh of 
their banns is liable to the same diffi- 
culties as those of the soldier.. And 
there are very many persons in India 
en^g^ in civil or commercial pur- 
suitSi in whose case the publication of 
banns is quite nugatory, while their 
means and rank in life are by no means 
such as to make a licence procurable 
or even proper. 

There are many thousand families 
of what are called the “ half-caste,” or 
** country-born,” scattered up and down 
India, engaged in the cultivation of 
indigo, or employed in the different 
studs, farms, silk manufactories, &c., 
which the Government have establishes! 
in their territories. A Christian of 
this description may be resident (whcFC 
there are many sucli) in an humble 
sphere of life at Etawah, or Mynpooree, 
in the Dooab. If be desires tolnaiTy 
a female of bis own degree, he must 
now, if the canons be complit^d n^ith, 
go to keep a residence at Agra, where 
tlie nearest chaplain resides, a distance 
of seventy miles from his home and 
property, in order that his banns may 
be published. Now, not to mention that 
such an absence from home would ha 
ruinous, perhaps, in more ways than one, 
to both the parties, it is phi in tliat the 
publication of banns so far from his omti 
neighbourhood, and in a place wliere 
liis face and jMirhaps his name is un- 
known, could' answer no good purjiose. 

On jthc other hand, if he prefers a 
licence, he must get two householders 
in Calcutta, a city which he has never 
seen, and from which he is distant eight 
hundred miles,, to make oath, and enter 
into a bond that die and his intended 
wife are of .fbll age, and tliat there is 
lio impediment to their union, and he 
is to pay high fees for an instrument, 
the issuers of which' can know nothing 
of him or his connexions. 

Accordingly a man thus situated 
either goes to the nearest station for 
merely the day of marriage, having 
the banns published in his absence and 
pro forma, or watches the opportunity 
of some chaplain passing- tlirough hisJ 
neigbbbnrho^, in which case he en- 
deavours, generally widi success, to 
poUWlkde him to marry him without 


either banns or licence, though never 
(as I am assured) without inquiry ; or 
he has recourse to some of the neigh- 
bouring priests, who ask no qnestions 
at all, or to the lay magistrates, among 
whom there are many who feel a great 
reluctance, and some who display a 
very unfortunate facility in undertaking 
not only this but other ecclesiastical 
functions. 

I once was inclined to suggest as a 
remedy for these mischiefs the appoint- 
ment of a sufficient number of surro- 
gates. To this, however, there are in 
the presert state of India many objec- 
tions. If these surrogates were ap- 
pointed by the bishop, the legality of 
their licences would he hotly contested 
by the Supi’eme (Vvurt, a contest in 
which Bisliop Middleton was by no 
means encouraged to em]>ark, and ^ hich 
would very p<jssibly lead to a painful 
and mischievous disunion betv^eeu th(‘ 
bishop and his Majesty’s judges. If 
the ^jupreme C^)iirt had the ap[K)iiit- 
ment, 1 really do not know ho they 
could get to stTve th(‘ office. The ma- 
gistrates, who ar<* civil servants of the 
C’oinpany, I feel almost persuaded would 
not, inasinucli as gre-at jealousy exists 
between the King's courts and tlie 
i\dawdut, and th(" Indhui civilians dis- 
like nothing .so mm li a^- ticing ilrawn 
by any means into coniaci w iih English 
law and J'aigji‘'h att-.ne'vs. I niv^elt* 
should not wish tin* eleig\ to reet ivt‘ 
commissions from an authority which 
I am inclined to think an usurpation, 
and I should be still ituae unwilling^ to 
transfer to them any jaiit of the odium 
which belongs to the stamp-duty and 
fees of marriagn? lieene- At the same 
time your Grace will o'nseiwe tliat the 
creation of surrogates would n</t mci t 
die evil, inasmmdt as a larg-e jiortiou 
of those persons who eannot lia\e re-^ 
course to Imnas are efjnully jirecliuled 
by poverty from obtiiining a licence. 

Nor if the whole sysUau of surrogates 
were curried into its fullest extent, would 
anything be? really gained in point of 
security against improp<*r marriages. 
No end would be gained by making 
some of the clergy surrogtites, since, 
scattered as they are over a vast extent 
of country, the applicant for a licence 
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■would neither know where to go, nor 
be materially relieved by such a pro- 
vision. If all were invested with this 
character, it would be merely to re- 
cognise in each of them the exercise of 
a discretion which each now exercises, 
and which niay be just as well exer- 
cised without the imposition of an ex- 
pensive tax and a fee ; or, if this cha- 
racter were given to the magistrates, it 
would only be to remove this discre- 
tion from the clergy to a description of 
persons who, respectable a.s many of 
them are, are by no means so well 
qualified to exercise it. 

Accordingly I would respectfully 
submit to your Gract*, that in all cases 
■where the parties d{‘siriijg to be" mar- 
ried are natives t>f India, or llritish 
subjects holding no rank in the setwice 
either of his Majesty or the houourahle 
Kast India (\>mpan>, and wdiere their 
place of re^idenee is thirty miles and 
iij)wards from any of the three presi- 
deiK’ies, the chaplain or olhciating cler- 
gyman may di>jK‘nsc with banns or 
licence on receiving a writtcui declara- 
tion signed b} the parties themselves, 
and by tuo ncigbbonring C!hri8tian 
bouscholilt rs that tlu*> an* of age, and 
that there is no b'gal impediment to 
tlieir union, or, if either is under age, 
tlien a similar tleelaration from tlndr 
]jar(‘nls or guardians. TlH*se documents 
U) he eoHnt<‘rsigned ly tin* magistrate 
or magistrates of tin* district or districts 
to M hich the> respt'ctively belong, with 
the (let' la ration that he Ikls no reason 
to doubt the truth of the accompanying 
statement, 'fhe docimuMit to be trans- 
mittt'd to the elergyman at least twenty 
days bt'fore the cehdwation of Uie niar- 
riag(\ and tlit* eh*rgynuiii to be enjoined 
1o list* the same precautions in case of 
suspicion as befon? prescribed in mili- 
tary ngirriages. 

Such an arrangement, ns it w^ould 
leave to the Supreme Court their pre- 
stmt hold over all the more wealthy 
and dignified part of the population of 
tliese countries, would, I conceive, meet 
w ith no oi>position from them. It would 
relieve the chmgy from the heavy alter- * 
native under which they now labour, 
of either refusing marriage where no 
Christian, objection exists, or incurring 


a suspension of three yaars ^if indeed 
the canons are of force in India^, and it 
would do much towards extending and 
confirming the popularity, the infla* 
ence, and consequently the usefulness, 
of the English Church in these vast 
countries. On tliese grounds, and speak- 
ing the general sentiments of the Indian 
clergy, I beg leave to express their 
earnest hope, as well as my owm, that 
your Grace will afford us such relief 
as you may think proper, together with 
directions for our future guidance. I 
will only add my hope that the canons 
in question being simply ecclesiastical, 
and never Iiaving received the sanction 
of parliament, it wdll not be beyond 
your Grace’s power to authorise our 
omitting observances whicJi, useful and 
proper as they may be at home, are by 
no means calculated *for the state of 
.soci(‘ty in these colonics. 

The other provisions of canonical 
hours, of marrying in church, when 
there is one within a reasonable dis- 
tance, tS:c., may remain as they are now 
fixeil. I’licy used formerly to be much 
neglected in India, but they are now 
universally recognistd, and have many 
obvious advantages, without any mate- 
rial inconvenience. 

Since the despatch of my last letter 
to your Grace till my embarkation 
twelve days ago, 1 have been resident 
in Calcutta, where I had the satisfac- 
tion of setting on foot a district com- 
mittee of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion^ of the Gospel, corre.sponding to 
those in Bombay and Ceylon, and of 
collecting for the immediate use of 
Bishop's College, and eventually for 
the support of its schools and missions, 
a very seasonable supply of about 1 5,000 
s. rupees, which will, I hope, receive 
considerable additions from the other 
stations of the presidency when their 
respective chaplains shall have received 
and acted on the letters which I sent 
them/ The new society received a cor- 
dial support from the commander-in- 
chief, the chief justice and judges, the 
members of council, and most of the 
chief frinctionaries of government, both * 
civil and military. Lord Amherst alone, , 

I regret to say, though he wished us 
every success^ felt hmself precluded 









lieftf« £» arrival 
Jb|^ TfrEKBoi. giving 08 the sane oounte- 
tUuoCcff^which Mr. EliAizurtone and Sir 
f . Bar^ have done. It yet remains 
what sneeess will attend os 

at Madras. 

In oonaeqiienoe of this sopply, toge- 
ther whhthat previoiisly . received from 
Bombay, and the helps hop^ 

for from England, me College cooncii, 
now complete by the arrival of the two 
ps^eworsi have been encouraged to go 
oo inth the internal fitting up of the 
chapel^, and Ihe erection of the printing- 
poc^. They are still, however, going 
on from hand to mouth, and obliged to 
anticipate their resources with ahaadi- 
ness which necessity only justifies. The 
utility and success of the institution are 
becoming every day more apparent I 
wkh that the statutes had held out 
mater encouragement to private bene - 
metors and non-foundation students, or 
that sonne greater latitude were allowed 
in tbe^ respects to the College council 
and the visitor. However, there is u 
power of alterihg and adding 

Ip tfaein by the Society at home, and 
win, I have no 

the principal is now 
iKSNd^ion, that their publican 
(which was apparently 
coalexiqpfoted) would rather do harm 
than good. Of the new professors I 
have^yeft seen little., For Principal 
Mill my rei^^ect and esteem increase the 
more I know of him. ^ ^ ^ 

’ I have filled up tha archdeaconry of 
^ombay, yiwjant 1^ the resignation of 
my vamed friend Br. 0. Baring with 
the Bev/Mrl'Hawtayne, formerly do- 
mesttc to Biriiop Middleton^ 

I- was mt "^/ortuiiate as to &tid 
Peters CJmrch^in Fort Willkm, or the 
Ben^ee Chapel, uf which 1 wrote in 
my^ Slit letter to ytmr Graces mUffuA* | 
riipdte adimneed state to aduilt of ccai^ 

eft^i of in a wHch, 

needy built, was newly ^ 
lathe 

Ltbe h^telltM^fotonyd^ 






as pastor. m Bev. My. eneof 

the .ntisshmariegrf theSoci^ for fte 
Propagatioii of theGospel. The buSd- 
ing U not large, but riegant, and | found 
a xmmerous and attenfive ^umnfioa, 
of whh^h the Dutch pewtibn had been 
long accustomed to the English lan- 
guage, and ac4}iiie8ced with much seem- 
mggo^ will in the introduction of our 
Liturgy and the appearance of a pair of 
lawn sleeves. The facility with which 
their objections were overcome, I im- 
pute partly to the sound sense and good 
temper of Principal Mill, whom I had 
charged (while on my visitation) with 
the management of the affair; partly 
to the great preponderance of Eng- 
lish, who, even befoie the colony was 
transferred to us, had already settled 
there, and in a great degree also to the 
amiable and Christian spirit displayed 
by the Rev. M. la Croix, a Dutch mis- 
sionary who liad previously occupied 
the church (tliere l)eing no regular 
chaplain), who professed himself not 
sorry to relinquish a situation in wliich 
his imperfect knowledge of English w as 
a disauvantage to him tor tlie undivideil 
application of his time and talents to the 
natives, and has since lHK*n himself a 
regular attendant on Mr. Mortoifs mi- 
nistry’. To our Church the p)oint w as 
one of much importance. As a mission- 
ary station Chinsurah is very valuable. 
The congregation, already numerous, 
is likely to increase greatly, and to re- 
ceive a greater and greater proportion 
of our countrymen ; and liad the mo- 
ment of the transfer l)een let slip, there 
were many pf the scetanes who woiild 
have e^geriy ofifeml their services to 
Govemueut, and wm likely enough 
to ha^e foeipielvcs there perina- 

ueutly. I diis to your Grace, 

becutiae cme of my clergy, whom it is 
ueeesiMMfo name, thought fit to 
my conduct in remov- 
ing the superintend- 

miee in the 

CM^ta Igrtite Soci- 

IJNkaimg iuTiyieutta X 

t« nd #d[ Wii^i 


TOUT draoe dhoold b6 and’ Agti, IriUTe Ite ftitt 1 

which^ 1 tinist» will not bB ^laruh of tweUfSiy tUt!^ 

ing to you. The sabjeets of both wete mftnj himdiwd oecadooiX 

missionaries in the emplojr of the hi the neighbotiiiiig titles iftd i 
Church Missionary Society, Three of 1 also admitted to deaeon^s o 
them (Mr. Reichardt, a native of Ger- well-deserving and 
many, and a young of very respect- man, named Adlington, a catechist 

able attainments both in the classics, wise in the employ of the Church Mi^ 
divinity, and Hebrew ; Mr. Bowley, the sionaiy Sodety, on Whom I hope to 
son of an European, but born in this confer the priesthd^ nexf autumn. Ay 
country, in the language of which he is that time the Rev. Mr. Wimberly (one^ 
a proficient ; and Abdul Musseeh, a of the Company’s chaplain^ but as yet 
venerable old man, a native of Luck- a deacon only) will be awqi^ih^ tp 
now, and an elegant Persian and Hin- become a candidate, 
doostanee scholar) had some years ago 1 believe I mentioned to your Grace 
received Lutheran ordination, and»om- in my last letter the sdrt of amicable 
ciated as ministers of the Gospel. They interoonrse which I had piaintained 
liad for some time, however, been anx- with difiPerent sects of Oriental Chris- 
ious to obtain wllat they regarded as a tians, and particularly with smne 
more apostolic commission, and Mr. bishops of the Armenian Church. One 
Bowley and Abdul Musseeh had been of these, whom I had previously met 
confirmed in their views by some con- at Dacca, Mar Abraham, a suRragan 
versation which I had with them at dependent on the patriarch of Jenwa* 
Chunar and Agra, in my journey lem, was much With me, and etUl 
through Northern Hindostan. Mr. I think, at Bishops College, daring my 
Beichardt appeared to ha^ e very care- late residence at valcutta. He, lijoe the 
fully studied the subject, and they had Syrian metmpolitan, attended itervioe 
none of them an}' discoverable motives in the cathedral, and I was happy |o bp 
for their w ish but such as reflected ho- able on different occarions tp tr^t Idm 
nour both cm themselves and the Church with respect and hospitality^ 
of England. (I need not inform your u 

WiUi this persuasion, and in consi- Monophysite, and the of^his 

deration of the office which they had Church, grievdnely croWlpdr^th st»- 
almidy filled as preachers of the Gos- persdtious observance:^ a^ptvmt^ng to 
|)ti, as well as the great distance which those of the Roman ritual. They als- 
Alwlul Musseeh and Mr. Bowley had claim, however, earnestly the pope and 
travelled, the former little less than gome of the distinguished tenets of 
eight himdred miles, to receive the popery, and both my fricsid^far^bra- 
sacrt*d rite, I used the same freedom ham, and some others of his jnatioti, 
which I had done in the case of Chris- express a greai admiration of our 
tian David, in ordaining them priests Liturgy, and a desire (which'' I tfink 
as well as deacons, with the interven- claims all the eudouragemeht in ouf 
tion of a month only between the cere- power) to draw near us, and feam jfeota 
monies. Abdul Musseeh not under- us. One their natioii,^pained 64of*4|e 
staudingEnclish, theaervicewas trans- Avdal, has Cflfefed }ii8 servip^ m 
latedinto Tllndoostanee by Archdeacon Biriiop’s College, to trhdt^hiteyOttr li- 
Corrie, under the able rt^vision of Wn** Armeni<m, to which may be 

pf^^ed, ¥ God giyes me htdih and 
leisifee lo^sh it, a shbit uccoant 
which t am drawing m of Ibumia^ 
tion, refbrmatitm, iMrhiiljqffy of the 
Englidi Church, #Mdlh, I am led Jin’ 
beifeyiL may do us Imii amhM' 

thelSasternCmriati^^ may berl^ 
vantiigeoUsZy net only 

menianv bht Ihe oehek^latigii^^ 




cipal Mill, and my chaplaim Mr. Ro- 
binson. Abdul Mussoen read the Goai 
pel in that language, andi^reafly im- 
pressed us all, both in that and his an-^ 
swers, with his deep apparent emodon, 
his fine voice and elegant pronundadon, 
as well as his rntyesuc countenance and 
long white beard. i 

lie has since returned to Us flock at ' 
yoL* ir. 
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Andt if Mr, Avdal does his work well, 
I think of employing him still fhrther 
in rendering into that language some 
of the homilies of St Chiy'sostom, and 
of !^h other^ Others as the Eastern 
Churc&^hold in most honour, but of 
whom*xcept by name, they know no- 
ting. By such means, duly persevered 
in and practised with meekness, and 
without the appearance of dictation or 
superiority, it may be hoped, under the 
Divine blessing, that some of the grosser 
ignorance miy be removed, . and some 
of the more crying abuses reformed, 
which have, for many centunes, over-, 
spread the most ancient and illustrious 
sects of Christianity. Bishop Abra- 
ham complained, with much feeling, 
that almost all the books of devotion or 
instruction which .the Armenian nation 
possess are printed at Venice, and, in 
many instances, interpolated there ; and 
he seemed extremely well disposed to 
recommend to his patriarch^ a plan 
which I suggested, of obtaining such 
works in future from the press of 
Bishop’s College. . It is mv purpose to 
write on this, and other sitnilar subjects, 
to the Soci^es fbr the Propagation of 
the Gospel and Promoting Christian 
I^olfleage, mid I trust that we shall 
have some 4»sisiance from them in 
^iuying the^ measiu^ into execution. 

Blisliop Abraham evinced, on leaving 
Oe^utta, his confidence in myself and 
Pi^cipal Mill in a yet more remark- 
able manner, in committing to my care 
for education at Bishop’s College, a 
very plfasifig voung man, a. deacon of 
his d^ui^ch, ana related to himself, who 
had attended him from Palestine. He 
said that the Armenian Church felt the 
of a patdre liberal education than 
rihey eonld usually obtmn for their 
; that in particular, a knowledge 
0 % me English language and literature 
would be Vfety valuable to them, and 
tiiat tius young map, who, having good 
talao^ aim powerful interest,^was likely 
nailed eventually, to a conspicu* 
ouaitatiou iu the dmrch of Jferusalem, 
was esae^^ugly anxipus to learn any* 
we have to teaon. 

He wiBin^ess to J^y, to 

the bestef power, towards the ex- 
peioie.of hia fontainihg but. 


well knowing his poverty, I told him 
that was nee<uess« I have accordi^Iy 
arranged with tiie Principal and Col- 
lege Council to receive “ Mesrop Da- 
vid” on the same terms of inmate and 
guest on which Christian David, the 
Tamul clergyman, was received on a 
former occasion. They agreed with 
me that it was an opportunity not to be 
lost of improving alld extending the in- 
fluence of our Church among his coun- 
trymen, and should the Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity in Foreign Parts 
object to his being supported at the Col- 
lege expense, I will most cheerfully 
take it ori myself. 

From Ceylon 1 have heard actually 
nothing which can be regarded as au- 
thentic since I last addressed your 
I Grace, and the continued silence of tlie 
j acting archdeacon, the noii-appeamncc 
of the Tamul and Cingalese teachers 
expected by the College, and the unplea- 
sant reports which have reached me 
from other quarters, are calculated to 
give me much disquietude respecting 
the success of the plans on which I had 
built so much, and which I detailed U> 
your Grace, I fear, with too much 
exultation. 

At Bombay one of the cliaplains, 
whose conduct and character have, on 
many previous occasions, given me 
great uneasiness, has been attending a 
conference of American Independent 
Missionaries, and receiving the Sacra- 
ment at their hands. Admonition from 
me I have no reason to suppose do<^s 
him any good, and I have found, to my 
surprise, no provision for Uie punish- 
ment of this open and daring schism in 
any of the canons, nor in any of the 
few books on ecclesiastical law which 
are within uay rcach« May 1 request 
your Grace,.at yo^ leisure, to fhvour 
me with your opinion and instructions 
on the sobject ? 

♦ ♦ ♦ S* 

1 remicihi, my dear Lord, 

With maim respect and rc*gard, 
Your Grace’s much obliged and faitliful 
Servant, and SuSragim, 

IlEQXNAnn Calcutta. 

I fi>rgot to mention to your Grace 
that I have heard of the arrival of tho 
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Syrian Metropolitan^ Mar 
in Travancore* but that 1 do not yet 
know whetlier his claims have b^n 
recognised by the Malayallm Church. 
I wrote him, some time ago, a long 
letter, which was translated for me 
into Syriac by my friends Principal 
Mill and Mr. Robinson, and Mar Abra- 
ham added one frc^ himself, which, 
as coming from an lisiatic and Mono- 
physite, is likely, I hope, to have 
much weight with. him. ♦ In it he 
encouraged him to place confidence in 
the friendly disposition of the English 
Church, and cautioned him, very 
earnestly, against the arts and en-* 
croachments of the See of Rome and 
its clergy. 


TO MRS. R. HEUER. 

Madras, Feb. 27, 1826. 

Dearest Ix>ve, — I have been so much 
Jiurried with business, that I liave only 
just time to save the ddk. 1 am very 
well, and established in a very com- 
fortable and handsome house M'hich 
Ciovemmeut have taken for me. 
had, on the. whole, an impleasant as 
well as a tedious passage. The ship is 
a fine one, and well manned, and the 
living on board abundant and com- 
fortable, but she was so much out of 
trim, owing to tlie bad arrangement of 
liar cargo, that she could carry very 
little sail, and leant over on one side so 
fctrangidy, tiiat had bad weather come 
on, it w'ould have fared hardly with us. 
'rhe captain is altering the ari*ange* 
inents, and I hope, for sake of all 
concerned, tliat this may prove suffi- 
cient, though, as the ship is also leaky, 
1 have some doubts. We had ^ucb 
sickness on boai*d ; one poor man died 
of choleiti, and was committed to the 
hea a few hours before I came on board. 
A woman I left not likely to linger 
more than a day or two, and for some 
days hack had b^n insensible or nearly 
so, the victim of long habits of drunken* 
and, unbapp%, not at aU dis* 
posed to pro^ W the advice and 
prayers of Mr. Robinson and myself. 
From moat of "the other invalids, hoiv* 


ever, and from the sailors, we met w|th 
<great attention and gratitude. A poor 
little baby died while we were on 
board, and I buried it, the first ftmeral 
at sea which I had seen. I tho^ht of 
Southey's “ Oliver Newman " w|Sn the 
coffin's plunge was heard. 

The mother was one of the ladies on 
board, a Mrs. S., wife of a merchant in 
Calcutta, going home with her infant, 
on account of her own ill health : her 
distress was very grievous and affect- 
ing, particularly to one who was him- 
self a father and a husbadd. Though 
almost broken-hearted, she showed a 
Christian temper, prayed for resigna- 
tion very earnestly and humbly, and 
was, I think, remarkably supported by 
God in her own utter weakness and 
helplessness, both during hei; child's 
sufferings, which were very severe, and 
after his death. In the former case, 
she begged me earnestly to come and 
pray fbr him, which of course I did, 
and did my best to comfort her after- 
wards. It has ended in my asking her 
to occupy a room in this house during 
the two or three days that the vessel’s 
cargo is shifting, when no sick person 
'could, with tolerable comfort, remain 

board, and she was not able to get a 
lodging on shore. 

iff * ^ m 

Of the other passengers, one, a Lieu- 
tenant Kenny, is a pleasing and gentle- 
manly man, ^ing home iii^ miserable 
state, covered with ulcers fMn head to 
foot, the effect of the Arracan fever. 1 
asked him also on shore, but he could 
not bear going through the surf, or 
even being moved into the boat. 

# * ^ ^ Hi 

The surf,' when I landed, was very ' 
moderate to what I expected to see, 
though it would have swpmped any 
boat but those built on purpose. I 
breakfi^ted this morning with Sir T. 
Munro ; he was veiy kind, and ex- 
pressed regret that the want of accom- 
modation xn the Government House 
pt^etented his asking me there during 
Jmr stay. In tlte ceurse of my conyer- 
Ittiion with^him, I saw a^y nikrltf 'tf.' 
ationg and tal^nC 1 hi^ ^ 

cmhmencelmy^ If 

win be , Tbiy-hot r bat Kr 'fhottils 

‘ * U2 
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Munro tells me, that if I avoid the 
monsoon on the Travancore coast, I 
may perform it safely, and with toler- 
able comfort. Be assured, dearest love, 
I will take care of myself, and run no 
needlen risks. 

Your affectionate, 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO MRS, K. HEBER. 

Madras, March 7, 1S26. 

My dearest Wife, — I enclose yoii a 
letter from poor Mrs. S., my late fellow- 
passenger, which I received the day 
after she left this house. The case she 
tells is a painful and interesting one, 
but one which I cannot assist, so far as 
I can perceive; and there are others 
who have far stronger claims on me 
than a deserving young man, of whose 
wife I know very little, and of himself 
still less. Nevertheless, when I read 
this, account of patient and honourable 
exertion, battling hard with adversity, 
I could not help feeling very strongly 
my own unworthiness, and how deep a 
thankfulness I owe to God, whose 
mercy has thus far protected me, an<l 
those most dear to me, from the state of 
dependence, privation, and anxiety in 
which so many men, my superiors in 
many respects, are doomed to languish. 
Heaven grant that I may hereafter 
make, a bet||r use of its hh;ssings ! 

I was much plerised to hear that my 
dear wife had been busy in the girls* 
school. You will, I fear, have a great 
deal of trouble tliere; hut 1 arn sure 
you will not grudge"' it. I haee been 
seeing the two large schools, the Male 
and Female Orphan Asylum, in which 
Dr. Bell first displayed his talents for 
education. The forriier is very flourish- 
ing, under the inspection of tin? senior 
chaplain, Mr, Roy, and Inith in the 
progress and health of’ tlie hoys is 
superior to the free-school of (yaieutt,a. 
The latter is but iIl-conducU?d under a 
country-l3om female, the widc>w of a 
missionary, who, though a worthy sort 
of woman, has i*' . talent or energy for 
her situation. I have also seen a mag- 
nificent display of native schools and 


native converts at Vepery, under the 
care of two Danes (Dr. Rottler.and 
Dr. Haubroe), sent out by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
The girls here read better, and hem 
quite as well as those under Mrs. Wil- 
son’s care. They are chiefly managed 
by Mrs. Ilauhroe, a young Dane of 
Tranquebar, who seems an excellent 
person. 

I hold my Confinnation to-morrow, 
and am promised five hundred ciindi- 
dates, of whom about one hundred and 
fifty will be Tamul ; my visitation is 
on Friday. 

♦ 

The chaplains here are a remarkably 
good and gentlemanly set, and I am 
greatly impressed with revei<‘Tice for 
the vorthy old missionaiy J)r. IJottler. 
The weather is very hot, as hot, they 
say, as it is likel\ to he here; hut 1 am 
extrernel) well. Nohod \ could he 
kinder or more consi(h*rat<' than lK)th 
Sir Thomas Munro and Mr. Hill ha^(‘ 
shown themselves. They have assigned 
me a most coiidortahle set of lent^,- 
assigned me Twhat ^ou uid Ije filad to 
hear) a surgeon, Mr. Uyne, tlu* (hqmty 
a.ssay-master, said t(* ]>e a v('ry clt'ver 
aiul agreeahh.‘ man, and a \oung olhcer, 
C'aptain Ilarkness, hy v^ay <'f guide, 
and to command the escort, who knows 
the language and country of I’ravai)' 
core well, besides ieiiflnur me twi> 
saddle-horses, an<l a small sto('k *»f 
jdate, my ciwm fieiug, a'' the} tell nn\ 
insufli<*ieiit for the immhers of whieh 
my party will now enu^ist. All thi*' 
cou’^ideration is so much tlx* kiiider In 
Sir 'i’liomas MiUiro, because la- 5s 
much (K'cupied with <lenH'--Tie distr<‘s>, 
l.ady Munro heiiig ahnjit to return to 
England W'ith o)te <»f ht r ehihirtui w hu 
is ill. Lady Munn> is a \<m v lovtdy 
woniaji, and of remark. jhly pleasnu*’ 
manners; everylu^ly here semns h> 
regret most lionesfly^ her going away, 
saying that hei* whoh* conduet has hci'u 
made up of good manners, gooii heart, 
anti sound solid judgment. I do not 
know that higher prai>*f’ <‘oukl he given 
to a “ Lady Goverm^ss.” 

1 set out on Monday, the l.'^th, viii 
Trichinopoly, &c., to Travancore. I 
shall, 1 am told, find it very hot, but, 
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with care, sl^all run no risk in point 
of health. There are some beautiful 
churches here ; the other buildings are 
less handsome than I expected; the 
country less green than Bengal, and 
the climate, at this season at least, con- 
siderably warmer, Afuch as I feel 
your absence, I cannot repent of having 
left you behind, accommodations 
are to be obtained in the Neelghurry 
hills, and tc^ take children at this sea- 
son through Travancore, everylx>dy 
tells me would be madness. 

)it 1# * 

Poor Dr. Smith ! I was shocked to 
hear of his death, and grieve for his 
poor widow. Yes, dearest, 1 y.m sure 
you will show her all kindness. Adieu, 
dear, d<^ar love ! God bless you and 
our babes. 

Reginald Calcutta. 


TO MRS. u. TIEUER. 

Caia}> near Alnmbura, one <lav’s march 
from Ron<lioheiry, March 

I H vvK liUfl little or no time to keep a 
journal, l)ut vtas (h‘termined to make a 
iK'giniiing, and now send it to you. I 
am very well, and am travelling eoni- 
fortably through a pretty country, in 
which almost tna-rything reminds me 
of (h'vlon mean its sea-eoast). 1 
have exeoll(*nt tents and horses, and 
like my follow-travellers very well. 
Sir T. Mnnro lias written to all the 
eoHi*ctors on the road to assist me in 
every way (as was done by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal on iny former tour), 
and has himself taken great pains to 
settle eve*'ything for me Ix^forehand. 
(Captain Darkness, the commander of 
the escort, says lie lias even directions, 
in case Mt. Hyne should fall ill, to 
pre»s tlie first surgeon, or a.ssifitant- 
Mjrgeon, whom he may find, to accom- 
pany me as far as may be necessary. 
The weather is about as hot as it was 
in our excursion through Salsette with 
Mr. Klphiustone. Love to my dear 
little Emily, and kiss her and her sister 
for their affectionate father, 

Kkoinald Calcutta. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES Vf. 
williams WYNN. 


Camp near Chillumorum (Carnatic)* 
March 21, 1826. 

My dear Wynn, 

XI ★ ♦ ★ 


There were, indeed, several reasons 
which rendered my presence here ex- 
tremely desirable, and some which* as 
Ixiing characteristic of the country, 
may not be uninteresting to you. You 
are aware of the very considerable 
number (I believe about forty thou- 
sand) of Protestant Christians in dif- 
ferent parts of this presidency, the 
spiritual children of Schwartz and his 
successors, and all now in union with 
the Churcli of England. These people, 
however, Christians as they are, have 
preserved very many of their ancient 
usages, particularly with regard to 
caste, which both here and in Ceylon 
is preserved with a fierceness of pre- 
judice which I have rarely witnessed 
in IWngal, and which divides almost as 
perfectly a Sudra from a Pariah Chris- 
tian, as it did the same individuals 
while worshippers of Vishnu and Siva. 
The old school of missionaries tolerated 
all this as a merely civil question of 
pedigree and worldly distinction, and 
in the hope that, as their converts be- 
came more enlightened, such distinc- 
tions would die away. This effect has 
not followed; but, on the other hand* 
some of tlie younger missionaries, both 
Germans and English, have not only 
warmly preached against caste, but in 
the manageinenf of their schools, and 
the arrangement of their congregations, 
liave thwarted it as much as possible. 
They have even done more ; having 
interfered with many ancient forms 
which are used by these people in 
their marriage ceremonies and domes- 
tic festivities, and which they conceive 
to be Pagan, while one of them has 
gone 80 far as, by way of punishment* 
to compel a school-boy of high caste to 
drink water from the cup or a Pariah. 
A long complaint of these transac- 
tions, written in very ^ood Englhis, 
and with a long row of signatures* was 
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sent to me by the Vepery congregation 
some time ago, and I have now many 
similar statements fVom different per- 
sons and congregations of the South. 
Tlie difficulty will be to ascertain how 
far the^fi^lin^ of caste is really civil, 
and n<n religious, and how far the 
otl^ practices objected to are really 
immor^ or id<datrous. On these topics 
I am now bnsily making inquiry, and 
hope, in the course of my journey, to 
ccme at the truth so nearly as to pre- 
vent, at least, any gross scandal, with- 
out intrenching materially on what I 
conceive the natural liberty of the new 
convert, to live in all indifferent things 
in the manner which he himself pre- 
fers, and which his ancestors have pre- 
ferred before him. Both parties have 
evidently been to blame, and both, 1 
have reason to hope, have already 
receded something in their pretensions. 
The high-caste Indians, for instance, 
had made one most abominable claim, 
to have a separate cup for the Sacra- 
ment. And the missionaries appear to 
Die to have displayed a scarcely less 
biameable contempt of the feeling of 
their flocks, and a sour and narrow 
hatred of everything like gaiety ard 
amusement, when displayed under any 
other forms than those to which tin y 
had l>een themselves accustomed. A 
certain crown of flowers, us(*d in mar- 
riages, has l)een denounced to me as a 
device of Satan. 

« * 

And a gentleman has just written to 
complain that the Danish gov( riuneiit 
of Tranquebar will not allow him to 
excommunicate some young persons 
for wearing masks, and acting, as it 
appears, in a Christmas mumnuny, or, 
at least, in some private rustic tlicatri- 
eals. If this l)e heathenish, heaven 
help the wicked I But I hope you 
will not suspect that I shall lend any 
countenance to this kind of ecclesiastic 
tyranny, or consent to men's con- 
sciences being burdened witlx restric- 
tions so forei^ to the Jfeheerful spirit of 
the Gospel. The Protestants, however, 
are not the only peojde whose differ- 
ences I have to compose. The Malay- 
alim, or Syro- Jacobite Churches m 


Travancore, are also in a flame ; 
and I am, os it appears, to be their 
umpire. 

You are aware that the intercourse 
of these churches witli the patriarchs 
of Antioch had, for many years back, 
been interrupted partly by the violent 
measures pursued by the Portuguese, 
and the. intrigues of the missionaries 
sent out by the Propagandists, and still 
more by the poverty of the Christians 
of Travancore, which disabled them 
from sending messengers so far, or pay- 
ing the expenses of a foreign metropo- 
litan. Accordingly, for about fifty 
years, the Jacobite bishops of Travan- 
core have been all people of the rountry, 
and have succeeded each otlier by a 
sort of domestic nomination, each pre- 
late, Foon after his accession to the sec, 
ordaining a coadjutor, “ cum spo sue- 
cessioriis,” The present metropolitan 
is named Pliiloxenns, and hiM'ondjiitor, 
who, for several \ ears lias traii'-- 

acte<l most (d' t)ie f)a>iness of the dio- 
cese, is named DloTu^ins; hotli of 
them, the Ibrmer partieulari\ . nuai <>f 
high character, both fir pietv *in(i tli it 
sort of learning whieli i- t<* b»‘ e%j‘ect<d 
in an Kasti- jm monk. Last vcmt, lao\- 
<'V(T, the* publications n sjH-efnig til ".e 
I people* in Kurop<‘, whiei), by tlie a v , 

I are* said to be marked scandalous 

exaggeration, a[>j>ear to fi.p. e hi'Cone* 
known in and b:o. attracn- d 

the iiotiee <jf the patriarch to this re 
mote* portion of his hot'k ; and t’-vo 
Syrian monks, named Atlianasms arid 
Abraham, with the titles of Metrop<'Ii- 
tiiii ami “ Itamban,’* or arc li deacon, jir- 
rived at Bombay whilst I v>as there, ou 
their way to the Mala^alim chnr(’h<s, 
and with regular ap[Kiintni( nts from 
the patriarch, “ sitting in the si'at **f 
Simon Cephas, wdiich is at Antim'lu * 
As it ha.s alw-ays \m^i\ my (liuleavour 
conciliate and l>efriend tlie I tester n 
Christians who find thi'ir way inio 
India, both I and Archdr'iicon Barm*-; 
showed them all the respect and kind- 
ness in our power, and we were on a.'; 
good terms as people could bo who had 
no common language, the strangers 
speakiii]^ only Arabic, and all our com- 
municauons being filtered through utt 
interpreter. 
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They attended church unasked, an< 
received the Sacrament at my hands 
on which occasion I placed the metro 
poll tan in my own chair, and we em- 
braced in a most brotherly manner w 
the church door after service. I was 
not without some fears as to the manne; 
in which the new and old metropolitans 
might adjust their claims, but though* 
myself bound to furnish Athanasius 
with a small viaticum for the rest of hir 
journey, and with letters of recommen 
liation to the English missionaries 
( stablislKHl at Alepee and Cotyam, a* 
the same time that I advertised them 
by a post letter, of the visitor they had 
to cxj>cct, and gave Athanasius my best 
advice as to the modenition with which 
it would become him, under actual cir- 
cuinstanct's to advanox* his claims. 

Tlu‘ Inis^ionaries I enjoined most 
carjiestly to take no part, if they couU^ 
possibly avoid it, ii: any disputes whicl 
liiight arise, and to recognize implicitly 
\nth all due marks of r(*spect and con- 
lidence, whichever patriarch the ma- 
JoritN of the MaUiyalim churches migh 
recrive. How far either i»arty lias ad- 
hered to luy counsels, 1, as yet, hardly 
Luo^^. 'flu* missionaries assert that 
ami, still more, his ram- 
I'au, have beon mere firebrands in th< 
cnmitty, that they have cxcomnmni- 
e:it(d both meiroptditan and coadjutor, 
:nid thrtatemd them with personal 
viuleiua ; have annulled the ordi*rs 
w hich the}' bad oonterred, dissolvcil 
uiarriagr.s, alftu’cd the interior of 
ehnndies. and listened to no advice but 
that uf a c('rtain disatfected “ Malpan,’* 
'-rdiw'inr, who was divsappointed some 
yrars ago in iiis hope of being named 
coadjutor instead of Dionysius. On 
tlj(^ other band, Athanasius has written 
to complain bitterly of the reception 
which he lias met wdth from the me- 
tropolitans (wliom he admits, indeed, 
that for their li(?s and sorceries he 
li,is cursetl from his own mouth, and 
the mouth of the holy patriarcli, and 
the month of the jirince of the apostles, 
Simon Cephas,’* &c.) as well as from 
“ the English priests, of whom thou 
spakest unto me, and the man which 
is the ruler of the land, even Travan- 
core," meaning, I suppose, either the 


rannee's minister, or the English resi- 
dent. At the same time complaint has 
been made to me from other quarters 
that the missionaries, though extremely 
well-meaning and correct men, have 
really been too much influenaed by 
their natural friendship for the rival 
metropolitan Philoxenus, and I am the 
more led to apprehend that somethkig 
of this kind has occurred, from the de- 
cided tone which the resident and ran- 
nee have assumed, forbidding Athana- ^ 
si us to exercise his functions, though 
acknowledged (as I am assured) by the 
great majority of the people, and 
threatening to send him from the 
country. 'Phis last measure I have got 
suspended, at least till I can myself try 
my hand at composing the difference, 
or at ascertaining the real wishes of the 
Malayalim Church, which is meanwhile 
in a perfect flame, but which has ex- 
pressed, I understand, a general desire 
that the English bishop should settle 
the question. 

The way in wliich I propose to do it 
is by ass(‘mbling a general synod of 
their clergy, in wliich the claims of the 
rival inctroiiolitans and the customs of 
their ohurcli shall he openly discussed, 
and the votes given by builot. Vexatious 
and unfortunate as the occasion of such 
an assembly will he, it will be to myself 
extremely interesting and curious, since 
by no other means could I have hoped 
to become so intimately acquainted with 
this most ancient and interesting church, 
which, corrnpt as it is in doctrine, and 
plunged in lamentable ignorance, ap- 
pears to preserve a closer resemblance 
in its forms and circumstances of so- 
ciety, tlian any other now in existence^ 

U) the Christian world in the third 
and fourth century after our Saviour. 
Meantime I am visiting the principal 
?ivil and military stations, by nearly 
he same course which Bishop Middle- 
di, followed in the year 1816, hoping 
to r(*ach Travancore early in May, and 
to return to Madras by the tract which 
he did not visit, pf Mysore, Bungalore, 

Mid Arcot. The country, as fkr as 1 
have yet advanced, is (though not gene- 
rally fertile, and almost universally 
flat) as beautiful as palms, and spreacu* 
ing trees, and diligent cultivation can 
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make it, and the ancient Hindoo tern- in the day (more particularly now that 
pies, though inferior in taste to the I am separated from my wife and chil- 
ma^ificent Mussulman buildings of dren)in which I feel my exile painfully, 
which I sent you a description from the I should be very ungrateful indeed if I 
north-west of India, are in size, pictur- did not own myself happy. Heaven 
esque effect, and richness of carving, grant that I may not be useless ! When 
far #bove anything which had ex- at Calcutta you have added much to 
pected to meet with. Here, at Chil- ray comfort by sending Grey there, 
lumbrum (a town half-way between who, I rejoice to say, is as popular as 
Cuddalore aud Tanjore), is a temple of he deserves to be. It happens now, 
Siva,* covering with its quadrangles, its remarkably, that, all the three chief 


cloisters, its “ hall of eleven hundred 
columns,” and the other buildings which 
surround its sanctuary, a' space of 
ground, I am persuaded, more than 
equal to Christ Church, with an esta- 
blishment, if its abbot speaks the truth 
(who, by the way, strange- as it ri^y 
seem, is himself of a low caste), of no 
fewer than three hundred llrahmins. 
The place, however, which, though of 
comparatively insignificant size, has 
interested me most from the association 
with which it is connected, is MahlllnV 
lI|)oorum, “ the city of the great Hali,” 
with its ruins lashed by the surf, and 
the romance of its submarine palaces. 

>|c }fl * 

I hope some day to find time for a 
more elaborate and intelligible view. 
But, indeed, I do not eat the bread of 
idleness in this country. Since my 
arrival at Madras, little more than threes 
weeks ago, I have preached eleven 
times (including my visitation charge), 
have held four public and one })rivat4* 
Confirmation, visited five schools, at- 
tended one public meeting, travtdled 
sixty miles in' a palampiin, and one 
hundred and forty on horseback, be.sid<;.s 
a pretty voluminous correspondence* 
with Govei:niiient, different mission- 
aries and chaplains, and my Syrian 
brother Mar Athanasius. And llic 
thermometer this day stands at ninety- 
eight in the shade. However, 1 con- 
tinue, thank God, on the . whole, to 
enjoy as good health as I ever did in 
“jland. Busy as I am, my business 
is mostly of a kind which I like, and 
which accords with my previous 
studies. The country, the objects, and 
the people round me, are all of a kind 
to stim^ate and repay curiosity more 
than most others in the world; and 
though there are, alas ! many moments 


justices were my contemporaries at 
Oxford, and that I Hhvc always been on 
terms of friendly intercourse with all, 
though Grey was the only one witli 
w’hom I was intimate. 

♦ ★ ♦ 

Lord Combermere, during his stay 
in Calcutta, w'as a great accession to 
our circle, and I really lx,*]ieve you 
could have found no person l>4*tter 
suited to play the very difficult and ini- 
|K>rtant task w hich was placed in his 
hands, from his giKid sense, his readi- 
ness in dispatch of hu'^iness, and his 
accessibility, which bad gone far to 
gain him the good-will of the Com- 
pany's army, even before his success at 

Bhiirtpoor He app'ars at 

pre&4*ut to enjoy a h\g\v/r reputation 
than any commander-inoddef sIimh 
L ord (.'ornwallis, or any officer who 
has apix^anxl in India, cxc^-pt Sir A. 
Wellesley. 

^ " *• 4> * 

It is really strange how inneli ari 
p<^)rtauce has Iweii auaobt*d to the fur 
tress of Bhurtpoor. Lveii in Car ^ 
naiic, Sir 'rhoimis Miinro U*lls me, tin 
native jiri rices w ould not believe thar u 
ever could i>c taken, or that the Jaf- 
wvre not destined to f>e the rnl lying 
point of India, as they (‘crtainly an*, by 
the little wliich I saw of them, auumg 
its finest races. I regret now* I did not 
visit Bhurtpoor. I was within one 
march, and corresponded with th<* raja, 
but was too anxious to reach J ve|><)e,r 
to accept his invitation. 

Sir T. Munro is a man of very coi» 
siderable talent, and is universally ir 
spected and esteemed by all whom ! 
have yet heard speak of him ; indi- 
vidually I have received much kindness 
from him. 

Reginald CAtentTA- 
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TO THE REV. CHARLES SHIPLEY. 

Taiijorej March 28, 1826. 

My dear Charles, — 

♦ % 

1 am again, alas, separated for several 
months from ray dear wife and chil- 
dren, having l>een obliged to undertake 
the visitation of Southern India in a 
season when it is dangerous for any but 
the robust and hardy to travel. The 
lieat is indeed already considerable, and 
must be, ere many weeks are over, 
much greater. I am well, however, 
and am very closely and interestingly 
occupied in the visitation of tlie mis- 
sions under the patronage of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, the success of which, since the 
time of the excellent Schwartz, has 
been far greater tlian is generally knoH n 
or suy>posed in Europe, On Easter-xlay 
I confirmed seventy, and administered 
tlie Sacrament to nearly two liundred 
natives; and in the evening, when th< 
service was in 'ramnl, 1 pronounced the 
Ixuiediction in that language on above 
one thousand three liundred. The dif- 
ference of numbers Mill b<* easily ac- 
counted for.; since, in the former in 
stanc<*, few attended but those wli< 
uiidcrsuxxl a little English, the rest 
havifjg atteiubnl the ministry of one of 
fh<' inis.sionaries larly in the inorning. 
Jdiis, ho\ve\er, i.‘' only in the city of 
d'anjon*. ddicre an* scattered coiigrc 
gations, to tin? number of many thou- 
sanil Protestant Cdiristians, in all the 
neighbouring <’ilies and villages; and 
tJie vvieker'bouiiil graves, each distin- 
guished by a little cross of cane, of the 
poor people by the road-side, are enough 
to tell evi ji the most careless traveller 
that the country is, in a great measure, 
Christian. The missions, however, are 
in a state which requires much help 
and restoration ; their funds, which 
w ere considerable, have been sadly di- 
lapidiited since the time of Schwartz, 
by the pious men (but quite ignorant of 
tlie world) who have succeeded him, 
and though I find great piety and good- 
will, I could wish a little more energy 
in their proceedings at present. 

1 heartily wish I could stay here a 


month or six weeks, every hour of 
which time might be usefully and pro- 
fitably employed. My time, however, 
is very limited, and I must press on to 
Travancore before the south-west mon- 
s(X)ii shall have made travelling on the 
Malabar coast impossible. 

Thence, I hope, after visiting Calicut 
and Cannanore, to return by Seringa- 
patam to Madras, and thence to Cal- 
cutta. 

Heaven bless you, my dear Charles. 

Believe me, 

Ever your’s affectionately, 
Reginald Calcutta, 


TO R. J. WII.MOT HORTON, ESQ. 

Trichinopoly, April 1, 1826. 

My dear Wilmot, 


I Jnave oeen passing the last four 
days in the society of a Hindoo prince, 
the Raja of Tanjore, who quotes Four- 
croy, Lavoisier, Linnicus, and Buffon 
fluently, has formed a more accurate 
judgment of the poetical merits of 
Shaks]x‘are than that so felicitously 
expressed by Lord Byron, and has ac- 
tually emitted English poetry very 
superior indeed to Rousseau's epitaph 
on Shenstone, at the same time that he 
is much n^spected by the English offi- 
cers in his neigh lx)urhood as a real 
giK>d judge of a horse, and a cool, bold, 
and deadly shot at a tiger. The truth 
is that he is an extraordinary man, 
who, having in early youth received 
such an education as old Schwartz, the 
celebrated missionary, could give him, 
has ever since continued, in the midst 
of many disadvantages, to preserve his 
taste for, and extend his knowledge of 
European literature, while he has never 
neglected the active exercises and foank 
soldierly bearing which becoine the^de- 
seeiidaut of the old Maharatta con- 
querors, and by which only, in the pre- 
sent state of things, he has it in his 
power to gratify 3ie prejudices of his 
people, and prolong his popularity 
among them. Had he lived in the days 
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of Hyder, he- would have been a for- 
midable ally or enemy, for he is, by th< 
testimony of all in his neighbourhood, 
frugal, bold, popular, and insinuating. 
At present, with less power than ar 
English nobleman, he holds his head 
higl^and appears contented; and the 
pnnr of Buonaparte, which hangs in 
his library, is so neutralized by that of 
Lord Hastings in full costume, that it 

can do no harm to anybody 

To hnish the portrait of Maha Kaja 
Sarbojee, I should tell yon that he is a 
strong-built and very handsome middle- 
aged man, with eyes and nose like a 
fine hawk, and very bushy grey mus- 
tacliios, generally splendidly dressed, 
but with no effeminacy of ornament, 
and looking and calking more like a 
favourable specimen of a French gene- 
ral officer, than any other object of 
comparison which occurs to me. His 
son, Baja Sewajee (so named after their 
great ancestor), is a pale, sickly-looking 
lad of seventeen, who also speaks Eng- 
lish, .but imperfectly, and on whose 
account his father lamented, with much 
apparent concern, the impossibility 
which he found of obtaining any toler- 
able instruction in Tanjore. I was 
moved at this, and offered to take him 
in my present tOiir, and afterwards to 
Calcutta, where he might have apart- 
ments in ray house, and be intr(xiuce<l 
into good Ei^lish society ; at the same 
time that I would superiiiten(l hi^ 
studies, and procuiti for him tlie best 
masters which India affords. The 
father and son, in different ways, the 
ojie catching at tlie idea with great 
eagerness, the other as if he were afrahl 
to say all lie wished, seemed both very 
well pleased with the proposal. Both, 
however, on consulting togetlier, ex- 
pressed a doubt of the mother's concur- 
rence, and accordingly, next day, I had 
a very civil message through the resi- 
dent, that the rannee liad already lost 
twq^jsons, that this survivor was a sickly 
boy, that she was sure he would not 
come back alive, and it w'ould kill her 
to part with him, but that all the family 
joined in gpatitade, &ic. So poor Sewa- 
jee must chew betel and sit in the zen- 
nanah, and pursue the other amusements 
of the common race of Hindoo princes, | 


till be is ^thered to those heroic forms 
who, gimed with long swords, with 
hawks on their wrists, and garments 
like those of the king of spades (wliose 
portrait painter, as I guess, has been 
retained by this family), adorn the prin- 
cipal room in the palace. Sarbojee, the 
father, has not trusted his own immor- 
tality to records like these. He has put 
up a colossal marble statue of himself, 
by Flaxman, in one of his hulls of 
audience, and his figure is introduced 
on the monument, also by Flaxman, 
which he has raised in tiie mission 
church to the memory of his tutor 
Schwartz, as grasping the hand of the 
dying saint, and receiving his bless- 
ing.* 

Of Scliwartz and his tifry yc’ars’ 
labour among the heathens, tlie extni- 
ordiiiarv intlueiiee am.l pojmlarity whicli 
he acipuriMi, both witli Mussulmans, 
Hindoos, and contending Euix)j/i'ai> 

* TIv I^'v. Mr. Uttl)ins(ni 
also th<‘ ( 'll ri '.t irm (‘on^^ro^jnt mmj .'it Kanin- 
il.iodoti V , lU’tocn from ruijort', .'iiid 

thf' Kaj'i’s I -Mit 

o that pUoo on tho I eli .\pril. th- inm h 
ploasi-rl to A lar'^o loTi 

I aftor inornini: pra\ - rs li»‘ i- a kiiiil aiI - 
ilioss ro tho dliri'ifi in.s, AiDTijafui.^ fhiMti tj 
Ii.iiikiul to Ijod for hi-. i;r« .0 niorri' s 
o tliom. T!io .-'f tJiH pi OS' is a lii-.’. n*- 

hutirluMi IniUdini;. It is nUo ns n 

’"’ifty poor fill id n-n oi' ilii- ( ,.\fi ^ ;iro h. . »• 
siipportfil !r, tho ljo»nitv of ii,> Ihjlno's'', ! ;t 
nstriifto<l at tin* t-vpiMisi* uf r.o*' znt-.OsU, [ ‘lo 
joiiifs rif f ho fafer!' ist aroi s.-(o.i 'iin.i e-r, h "V 
»ro aUo thaU'hod, r>r*‘ boiU o'mt i h“ <0, 

I'Voni Kaiian<l:>ifo{f<i V itf won f '» lii -> I li.:)i!i< 1. 

’haittnani, \\hi< h 1-. .i fliiido" f ‘i.vrif .I'ni'* tn-ii 
lUion, f^t.ahiisiifd hy ffo* pr*-‘'”ni Mnlia It.'j.i 
>f‘ 'I’aiijoro, n<»t ini-rfiv fiio rii.^inU r,;\nr»' 
llrahniins, hot for tho poor t o' f-vc: ^ ihsi rip- 
ion. This fh.iiiiallf instemion lias 
many iiundmlH fro ri I't-n.lnno uljon .1 
'.irniin* arul tii#* (holfra p.o v ,nl* il sono' o' : 

in thf llamuad, Siu and 

distnots. A eirc iirnstamo* that rmidM- ilu^ 
institution worrliy of notuv* that tilin' 1 a 
fharify .school att.udu’d to it, tn \\hifh rinJdrs o 
urn instnuMfd in the r.aniuh (hnifoo. M sha 
rat ta, Saiisf rif , 1 % Tsnn, fiinl ICn;.tiisii taoL' ; 
o this musf bf juhi'sl tho t.'hri-tian fhioi'y 
(diool at Kanarnl'i^oral y, atioic nif ritvin' d . 
riiero aro also (wo hospiuds att.uhr d tn tin* 
haritablo institution, orio foi rrn a and ono for 
women sutY'orino by sickne. 4 .s. A btauldhl 
bungalow is also en'Oted ovor tho Chatl'-ranv 
‘or the aocommoilation of gontlfmen and 
virop^'ans going to fho soufhtv'ard, or 
rom tlience . — Krtrnfit /rim rt I^elter fiuin r/ic 
lUv, J. C. 
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govemmente, I need give you no ac- 
count, except that my idea of him has 
been raised since I came into the south 
of India. I used to suspect that, with 
many admirable qualities, there was 
too great a mixture of intrigue in his 
character ; that he was too much of a 
political prophet, and that the vene- 
ration which the heathen paid and still 
j)ay him, and which indeed almost re- 
gards him as a superior being, putting 
crowns and burning lights before his 
statue, was purchased by some unwar- 
rantable compromise with their prejii 
dices. I find I was quite mistaken 
lie was really one of the most active 
and fearless, as he was one of the most 
successful missionaries who have ap- 
peared since the Apostles. To say 
that he was disinterested in regard h 
money, is nothing; he was perfectly 
eureh‘<s of ]Mnver, and renowm never 
•^(‘eined to atieet him, ev<'n so far as to 
induci‘ even an outward show' of luimi- 
litv. Ilistemi)er was iKudectly simple, 
and eheerfn], and in his political 
neg(>tiati('ns (employments which lu 
never sought for, hut which fell in his 
wa\ ) he never pretended to impar- 
tiality, hilt acted as the avowed, though 
et-rt.dnly tlie snceessfnl and jndieiims 
agent oi' tlie orphan prince entrusttal to 
ll/s care, ami from attempting 'vvIjosc 
i oil version to (Christianity he seems to 
have ahstained from a fetding of ho- 
mmr. Ifis other eoiiverls were he- 
tuivn six and seven thousand, besides 
»))ose w hich [)is predi‘et'.ssors and com- 
panions in tin* ('ausc had brouglit o'ler. 

ddie number is gradually increasing, 
uni there aie now in the south of India 
aiiont two hundred Protestant congre- 
gations, tin Tuimh(*rs of which have 
been sometimes vaguely stated at 4t>,()()0. 
i tioubt wdiether they roach if), 000, 
i nt oven this, all things considered, is 
a .'.’r<*at numlx‘r. The Ivonian Catho- 
lics are considerably more numerous, 
hue Ix'long to a lowt'i* caste of Indians, 
fa even these (Christians retain many 
pndndiees of caste, and in point of 
know'l(*dgt^ and morality are said to be 
(*\tr<*iTiely inferior. This inferiority, 
as injurwjg the general character of 
tlui religion, is alleged to have occa- 
sioned the very unfavourable eye with i 


which all native Christians have been 
regarded in the Madras Government. 
If they have not actually been perse- 
cuted, they have been “ disqualified/* 
totideni verbis^ from holding any place 
or appointment, whether civil or mili- 
tary, under the Company’s Govern- 
ment; and that in districts where, 
while the native princes remained in 
power, Christians were employed with- 
out scruple. Nor is this the worst : 
many peasants have been beaten, by 
authority of the English magistrates, 
for refusing, on a religious account, to 
assist in drawing the chariots of the 
idols on festival days ; and it is only 
the present collector of Tanjore who 
has w ithheld the assistance of the se- 
cular arm from the Brahmins on these 
occasions. The consequence is, that 
the Brahmins, being limited to volun- 
tary votaries, have now ofien very hard 
work to speed the ponderous wheels of 
Kali and Siva through the deep lanes 
)f this fertile country. This is, how- 
ever, still the most favoured land of 
Braliminism, and the temples are larger 
and more beautiful than any which I 
have seen in Northern India; they are 
also decidedly older, but as to their 
very remote age I am still incredulous. 
You will have heard, perhaps, from 
your brother, that I had the pleasure 
)f meeting him in (\*ylon. That coun- 
ry might be one of the happiest, as it 
is one of the loveliest spots in the uni- 
er.se, if some of the old Dutch laws 
were done away, among which, in my 
ud^ment, the chief are tlie monopoly 
f cinnamon, and the compulsory labour 
f the peasants on the high roads, and 
II other species of eorvees. The Can- 
liaii provinces, where neither of 
hese exist, seemed to me the most 
rosperous parts of the country. 

Ht Kc 

You will perceive from the date and 
enor of my letter, that I am again on 
ny visitation tour; again, too, I am 
:^*ievcd to say, separated from my 
family. Circumstances had detained 
[ne so late at Calcutta, that the cool 
icasou was quite spent, and it would 
have been tempting Heaven to take 
them with me in such a Journey at this 
time of the year. It is, indeed, in- 
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tensely liot, often from 98^ to 100® in 
the shade ; but I could not defer it to 
another j^ear, and I thank God, con- 
tinue quite well, though some of my 
companions have suftered, and 1 have 
been compelled to leave my surgeon 
behind sic^ at Tanjore.* My chaplain 
I feared, yesterday, must have re- 
mained ^ere also, but he has now ral- 
lied. 1 am compelled to pass on in 
order to get to Trayancore, where I 
have much curious discussion before 
me with the Syrian Christians Ixjfore 
the monsoon renders that country im- 
passable. This I hope to accomplish ; 
but meantime the hot winds are grow- 
ing very oppressive, and must be much 
worse than they are before I reach 
Quilon. The hospitality, however, of 
Europeans in India assures me of 
house-room at all the principal sta- 
tions, so that there are not, 1 think, 
above tM'o hundred miles over which 
we must trust to the shelter of tents 
aloue. 

Ever your obliged and aftectionat* 
friend, 

Rkoinald i t t V. 

* Mr. Ilyne died of an ab'ices'i in li*" ]:v«'r 

the 4th of April. — Ln. 


- In the bust lette r which the 
Editor received from the lUshop is the 
following passage, in closing the vo- 
lume with wliich, she feels that she 
discharges a duty tnjually to him and 
to those whose claims, if he had been 
spared, he would himself have brought 
forward in a more formal and more effi- 
cient manner : — 

‘‘ Will it be believed, that while the 
raja kept his dominions, Christians 
were eligible to all the different offices 
of state, while itoWj there is an order of 
Government against their being ad' 
mitted to any employment! * Surely we 
are in matters of religion the most 
lukewarm and cowardly people on the 
face of the cartli. I mean to make this 
and some otlier things which 1 liave 
seen, a matter of formal reprws^’ntatioii 
to all the three Crovemme nt^ of India, 
and to the Hoard of Control.** 

j * Extinct Jraih Ut gHtnUnm the Midra^ U - 
Vt.rniut’}a, Is 

I'.tri. K, -"'rii'* judi^f'S sbail 

ill 'in rlu 

iTin\ f'>r t],»' odic (' oj j'ltrii'*’ N!- , 

i)ie Jio } isiia!l Iw auih !'»'(! (i> it" 

.'.-if*; Nf ■.] f TA] Oj, t f . f \ . 

lanfiriira u pnAUKi.t! ci rf, TU.r 

>ij t!i IJiud-. Of 'I'l'. j '1 . i.ua, 

fra** l.A rvt. 1>. -Kit. 
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CIRCULAR OK MAR IGNATIUS 
GKORGIUS, 

I\itriarc!i of Antioch, 

Ti> THE lUUTISFI AUTHORITIES IN 
INDIA, 

Ih'OMnmcmlint' to t hoi r Protection hi8 Envoy, 
Mar Atlianasiv 

(/if' C/.o />' o f the British yatuni tri HindtisUvi. 

PnoM thc‘ humble Ignatius Geoi'giu: 
tli'^ Fourth, by the mercy of Almighty 
(bxl. Patriarch of the throne* of Antake 
AtitioelO the aj)i)stolic, the holy o\er 
tile Syrians aiul Jacobites of Dorah 
/el rail, and rest of the iSast. 


Sain lath >11 to the Most Holy (o^d, 
the { 'rt ator «»f bodies, and the releasor 
' suuN, ma} this prayer lie ri'cei\<*d 
>or my dear iiiid fortunate friends the 
hiel'softlie countries of I liiidostau, tlie 
pile, (h<‘ friends of God; may tin* 
I'h’ssings of the Almighty he lu-stowed 
'll them^ and their families, nud de- 
< rndaiits, and on those who ore united 
\^iih them, through the me<iiatioii of 
< nir Lady the 'pure Mary, and the 
■- hole at inv of Martyrs, ami tlu^ Saints. 
Ammi! 

Further, the t'anse of writing tlieso 
orw s of friendship and hit ssing is, in 
die lirst plae.e to impiire after your 
.'dial IS, and to aeipiaiut you tliat I am 
' onsfantly thinking of you ; moreover 
hav<* sent to wait on you our for- 
ttinate children, viz., Matrun Abadool 
Museeha, ami the Gasis Ishaac, and 
( jasis Abdulahud, ami (^asis ]3ushara, 
ilepnted to onr Syrian Jacobite chil- 
dren who are witJi yon, ami are beneath 
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the shadow of God, and the shadow of 
your power, for the completion of se- 
veral affairs which are wanting. Now, 
our request of your magnanimity is, 
that on their arrival in your presence 
you may be pleased to cast a favourable 
eye on them, and recommend them to 
the care and attention of the chiefs of 
whatever places they may visit, or 
wherever they may dwell, for they are 
my cliildrcn, and are unacquainted wdth 
the customs of that country (India). 
And, be it know n also, that what lye- 
longs to you belongs to us, what de- 
lights us delights you, and that which 
grieves us you are notapproving. And, 
praise be to God, the zeal or assistance 
in m.atters of religion of your exalted 
nation, the Hritish, is famous in all 
parts, more especially w ith respect to 
onr tribe of Sy rians, and this hiis been 
th<? ease from times of old, but parti- 
cularly of late our mutual friendship 
has been increased. We beseech God 
that this may last hetween us until 
the last day. For these reasons, it is 
not necessary that we should appeal 
more at length to yon, as your wisdom 
does not require a detailed explanation. 
Whatever ])roteetion and support you 
nuiy be pleased to extend to my chil- 
dren, is to Ik' carried to tlie account 
of my weakness ; and that which you 
have vouclisafed for my weakness w ill 
1 k» taken into account by the Lord Jesus 
the Mighty, who will reward you on 
iny l)ehalf with innumerable blessings 
of vast and double measure, and we 
request His grace and favour, that he 
may favour you constantly witli His 
holy blessings, and may protect you 
from all trials both ghostly and bo- 
dily, and may uphold you, aud make 
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easy your atlUirs, and grant you your 
desires, and break the force of your 
enemies. May your souls be strength- 
ened. May your children be proteoteil, 
and may lie open tlie gates of mere} 
for you, and may He increase His 
favour and blessings, and His gifts on 
all of you, and may He grant you 
favour and prosperity in l)oth worlds, 
peace in tliis world, and life everlasting. 

Favour me always with news of your 
condition, and do not reprehend us for 
not having entered your name ; the 
reason is that no correspondence has, 
as yet, passed between us (we therefore 
know it not). This letter was proper 
to be written on account of your friend- 
ship, after giving you our blessings. 

[Written 29th Tisreen 2nd, a.d. 182.*3. 
Rubeeoosani 1239, Hejreel. 


TO MAR ATHANA^IU<. 

[Aa tranilated into SvTiac l>v Messrs. Robin - 
sou and Mill.) 

C’alcntfa, 

To the excellent and b anicd Father 
Mar Athanasius, Bisboj) and M(‘tro- 
politan of all the churches <)f Christ in 
India, which walk after ihr rule <d‘the 
Syrians, Mar lieginald, by the grace 
of God, Bishop of (/alciitfa; grao*, 
mercy, and peace, from (b^d the FatluT, 
and our Lord Jcsiis ('hri^t. 

1 have earnestly dt'sired, beloved 
brother in the Tvonl, to hear that tin* 
l.*ord hath prosptTed tliy journey from 
IFnnbay, and that thou fart*st 
and art in good health in the land of 
Malabar^' (1 hop>e that they liave re- 
joiced at tliy Coming even as they re ~ 
joiced at the coming of Mar Basilins, 
Mar Gregorius, and Mar Johannes.*} 
And my prayer to Chxl for thet* is, 
that even as he led Patriarch Abraham 
from his country, and fro/u tlu' midst 
of his kindred, through faith, to a 
Strange^ and distant land, He nun even 

• Tlie lastSf/n’rtn liishops (before Mar Attia- 
imttius in 1825) who went to rule the ("hureh 
In Malabar in, 1751 ; all the metropolitans after 
them (called Mar llionysins, or Cvrilhis, or 
Plriloxenus severally} being Indian bishops of 
tli^ir ordaining 


thus guide, protect, and prosper thee, 
and give thee health and grace, and 
every good gift, and increase unto thee 
the love of tliy tlc>ck, and that the 
fruits of the Spirit may be multiplied 
to thee from them: as it is written, 
*• Commit thy 'vay unto the Lord, aiai 
trust iu Him, and He shall bring It to 
pass.” 

Especially 1 have been desirous tt> 
hear from thee of the g<Kxl estate of 
our brethren, the faithful, in Malabar, 
the bishops, presbyters, and deacons ; 
and also of my own children in Christ, 
the English preshviers who sojourn 
among you at Cottayam ; may God re- 
w'ard you according to your kindness 
towards them, and may the brotherly 
affection between you and them be 
daily increased and strengtheneti ! 

Furtheniiore, I make know'u to thy 
friendship that the desire of my heart, 
and my prayer to the laird, i.^, that the 
holy name of Jesus may be yet furtlier 
known among all luitioiis : anti al.-o, 
that all that love the Ixjrd may lu\r 
one auothi'r, to the intent that tltev 
which are viiliout nia\ bt'huld tlie 
unity and peace tluit is um'»ng }(as, anti 
glorify (Jed in llu* ti..y vf \ 

/.ike iis was desire lieart ai li 
p 'aver to (ji\i<l of flie ble'M il 'Thon..^'- 
Mnbiltgon, wht> ibti the (’Inn^h n 
(fhrist ia this Fpi'cepatf iHif/n' in., 
u'hoM* nn luorv bh's-,.'rl .msonp l'. 
saliit-i of ( ’h^i^^, w Inulnu' !.e i ' ' 

family uf Esigland f*r "f h.-ba. i i!. 

tlu'v art' Ji'U two ftieili' f .-'T < ' » 

which is ltaui^■d af'o r the n.iu:-’ - i fin 
f/>r<l Jcsus, who at th.' n. io 

hand of <b>d, in whom uil i-,Lnot, . 
tribes, and luncniiges are li, 

hall be glontieil togetleO'. 

1 aFo ]P'a\ thee to i dv n,e a\omI 
tb(‘ health of lli}self and ,dl tletf a.« 
with thee, liki wise td'ihe healili of et\ 
o\Mi children, the pitshstois i>f luie 
land, and what is their eon\ 
iiiiong }Ou. 

Furtliermore, 1 hope, if (he Lori! 
will, to pass to the cities of Miulrce, 
Tanjore, and '’J'riehinopoly, visiting the 
churches th(*re that are .subject tAi m< . 
And I desire, with (FkI’s plca.^ure, to 
pass on (hence (o salute thee, lU} bro- 
ther, and the churches under tliec, that 
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1 may Ih* filled with ioy, while 1 be- 
Jiohl your order, aiici am a participator 
with \«>ii in ])rayers. And if there be 
anythiiifz more wliich 1 have not writ- 
ten, it may he told wdien 1 come to 
tfiee, for (the daufi,hter of the voice* is 
better than the son of the ink; and) it 
is a ^ood time when a man speaketh 
fae*- U) face ^ith his fi’iend. 

'Diis letter is sent unto thee by the 
]) and of a learned and faithful English 
]>:*eshyter, John Doran, one of the pres- 
byters from before me, wlio proposeth, 
if thou givest leave, to sojourn in Cot- 
tayain, even as tlie presbyters, Benja- 
min Bay ley, Joseph Fenn, and Henn' 
ikiker, have sojourned until now with 
licence of the godly bishops of the 
(Church of Malabar, to teach learning 
and piety to all who thirst after instruc- 
tion, doing good, and giving no cause 
of offence. And I bt'seech thee, bro- 
iher, for iny sake, and tlie sake of the 
(iospel of Christ, that thou wouldest 
receive liini as a son and its a faitliful 
S Tvant of our I/ord, wdio is alone, with 
tile lloI\ (iliost, most high in the glory 
of (iod (lie Father: to Him, tliendbre, 
h«' all honour and d<.)miuioii for ever. 
Ani'-n, 

'■lore(»\ or I entreat the<*, brother, to 
oi‘Th(‘ <'inissaries of (he Bishop 
oj home, M h(>^o hands havi* been dip- 
pv'<! in the Mood o(‘ tile saints, from 
tMann\ oiir Chureli in fhigland 
iialh Ixa n h-iia freed by the blessing of 


of the Armenian nation, who is sent 
frtini his patriarch at Jerusalem (may 
God rescue his hol^ city from tlie 
hands of the Ishniaelites), salutes thee. 
He also brings a letter which was sent 
by his hand to tliee, from the Syrian 
patriarch at Jerusalem, and has not 
Ibund means, hitherto, of foi’w arding it 
to thee at Malabar, and has therefore 
requested me to send it now to thee. 
All the Churcli 6f Christ that is here 
salute thee. Salute in my name thy 
brethren Mar Dionysius, and Mar Phi- 
loxenus,* with the presbyters, and dea- 
cons. (William Mill, and Thomas Ro- 
binson, presbyters, that write this 
epistle, in the Lord salute you.) 

I'he blessing of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost be with you evermore. 
Amen. 

(Supwd) Reginald, Bishop. 

By the help of God let this 
letter go to the region of 
Travancore, to the cit^ 
of Cottayam, and let it 
AUitten delivered into the 

T.amuL hands of the grave and 
venerable Bisliop Mar 
Athanasius, Metropolitan 
of tlie Church of Mala- 
bar. 


LETTER FROM 'father AHRAHAM 
l)F JERUSALEM 


'Iwil, Wf bupt to i'oiitiiuH* in that 
b fbi ^ M P : ot* horn arc the 

( iua, the Bis}ioj> nf 
Ti 'uid he at \'erapoIi, wlx) 

in lime past, clone the Indian 
Minn.'h miieh e\il. (1 pray tJiat tliosc 
‘fthy e)nu\'])es in iMalabarf who are 
^ t subjec t lo these men may arouse 
OH inselves. and ])e <lcdiv«u’ed from their 
hands.) Houbeit. the f .ord densireth 
eu Uie dc'Ufh <d‘a siniu-r, hut Hi.s mer- 
< e's uri‘ ovcu’ all his works, and He is 
iiaind of them (h:it songlit him not. 

Our brother, Mar Ahrabam, a bisliop 

* '‘ TTie tliP voiro,’' in Syrian, 

•tn'rsriH no more* th*iu a word. U is a very usual 
*'x for it, 

f *. c. All rhnrr.lics of the Syro Clialdaic 
ritnhl, one half of uhich are under the liomish 
yoke/ imposed by the Synod of Diamper. 


\ii Erooy MMTf with Visitonal Powers, bx fh# 
Atuieniau 1‘aTriaic’h of Ararat, to the 
rni iTiiirches of that Nation in India) 

TO MAR ATHANASIUS; 

Sent wjlli IJishop Hober’s S\riac I^aitter, by 
the liands of Mr. Doran, 

Jan. 1826. 

Abraham, a servant of Jesus Christ, 
f rom the holy see of Jerusalem (ap- 
pointed Bishop and Nuncio on a spi- 
ritual visitation to the Churches of the 
Armenian nation in the FJast Indies), 
unto our beloved brother in the lAird^ 
the Right Rev. Mar Athanasius, Metro- 
politan of the Assyrian nation on the 

♦ The ex-metropolitan, who resisned the 
chair to the la«t Mar Dionyaiua, and now livea 
in veluntary retirement at Cc^nj^alonifery, 

I or Anhur, in the XMttli. 
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coast of Malabar, and to all the com- 
municators in tile true religion of Jesus 
Christ, and to all the beloved brethrei 
attached to the Church, sendeth greet- 
ing 

Grace be unto you, and peace, from 
God our Father the Most High ; and 
from our blessed Redeemer, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the Inspirer, Holy 
Ghost! 

I had the gratification to understand, 
from our most beloved brother in the 
Lord, the Right Rev. Reginald, the 
Lord Bishop of the diocese of India 
(over the Christians of the Established 
Church of England), the good ministry, 
and adherence to the charge committed 
unto you by your superior, in being 
overseer to the flock of God, for whose 
redemption's sake Jesus died. This 
hath aflPoraed me the greatest pleasure, 
and I always render my thanks to God 
for His grace, which is given to good 
Christian ministry by Jesus (!hrist. 
Permit me to remind you, ye brethren 
in tlic Lord, that according to Scriji- 
turc the IdL^i days I see are come, when 
many false prophets and false Christs 
were to have risen, who dissemble in 
sheep's clothing, but in reality an? 
wolves; such as some of the followers 
of the Roman Catholic Church are, 
who try to find access unto th«* firx ks 
(embodied in the ( Jiurcb of (’hrist . 
by the unity of faith atid broth<‘rI \ lov 
(throngh the triumph of the (Jospi*!;, 
and are bi*nt upon scattering and dri\- 
ing them deep into the pit of SaUniical 
transgressions by siip<*rstition and i(h>- 
latry : and for the sake of p<*rsoTud 
osUMitation among men, tliey endeavour 
to )x3roave and deprive the true Ik.*- I 
lievers from the 'glory of G(hI ; where- j 
fore, be ye upon your guards, and 
watch, as the skilful shepherd, which 
thou art represented, according to the 
beaten track of the heavenly g<>o<] 
Shepherd; feed and watch with vigi- 
lance over the flock of Christ, even at 
the cost, of blood. The more espcf 
cially, I say, for the unity of faith and 
doctrine handed down from your an- 
cestors, in union with tlie orthodox 
Church of 4cnnenia, of which you are 
members, and the Head of us all is 
dpdat blessed for evermore. 


It is rejoicing to obser\c, that we are 
in expectation, according to the word 
of the Lord, to witness thr end of the 
heathens, which sc‘em8 to Ik- near at 
liaiid through tlio propagation of the 
Gospel. It is gratifying to me to ol>- 
serve, that the most part of India is 
blossomed with the light and cultiva- 
tion of the diffusion of Scripture, 
through the indefiitigable labours of 
our beloved brother in God, the most 
pions and true preacher of the Word of 
God, our amiable friend the Lord Bi- 
shop of Calcutta. Moreover, his im- 
partial intercourse with our Church, 
and his friendly reception of ns in the 
English Church, has gladdened us be- 
yond the pow'er of the auxiliary, pum 
and ink, to convey fully my hmnhlc 
sentiments on this subject. It is truly 
rejoicing to see (Christianity thus 
strengthened, without any distinction 
to sects and nations: bi*otherIy Io\c 
working together; one Chrislimi with 
another; wlierefiuv it Iw-hows me 
hail, that the duv of sahation and tho 
acceptatde time is now visible iii our 
age. I avail niys('l{'. in iva.s<;riab]e 
a tinus to remind \»'U, dur Inlovt-d 
brother in t)j(- Lonl, of* tlu' ininistrv 
thou hast n-ceived from < iv^l, tlaougo 
file grace of tin- pn eious ( 'ros** ; mi- 
inster thou the W'oid of life uiHd the 
‘M'lievers, as well as the iinhrriv vt rs aiu! 
heathens, at the station where vojm uu 
iKtry extends, that then lu* ee- 

thief! to rescue tin- In*.! from the jav\ ■ 

»f Antiehrist. It is the Ifutevucss of 
iiiies that iK*<'d.s ti»e svvet-tness of tli* 
loly S<*ripture to be difl-.r'.isl. that th* 
fruits may prove aeeept loh' to tin* A I 
mighty. 

He it ktifotn Ui om* worthy brotliei 
n the iaird, that, during the usual 
-ourst* of nty comninuieaf if»n with fh* 
loly Set- of Jerusalem, I lt;ul ilie b.o 
lour of reeeiviigi a Uhter of ldt->suie 
Lind lo\ iug-kindm'''S from the K'ighi 
Revereiul Father in tiod. the Areh- 
fisliop of tlie Assyrian Church, at the 
Holy Land, to your address, whieh 
would liave afl'orded me tin- greatest 
source of pleasure band over to you 
personally, and to parhike, myself', of 
the pleasure of your brotherly kind- 
ness, and to witness yo\ir good niinistry 
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of the Church and the congregation 
committed to your charge, of which I 
have heard so happy an account from 
our friend and brotiier, the Lord Ihshop 
of Calcutta; but unfortunately it did 
not prosper so; for the ship, on board 
of which I was a passenger, did not 
touch on the coast. However, a very 
favourable opportunity' occurred, since 
our brother, the Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, during his conversation, men- 
tioned to me, that he was on the point 
of forwarding you an epistle in the Sy- 
riac language. I availed myself of that 
opportunity to deliver to him the letter 
to your address (above alluded to), to 
be encloscxi in it at the same time, and 
am much obliged for the brotherly 
love, that he has done so, and trust to 
God it will reach you in safety. 

I liad written these few lines in the 


to prosecute my course to the Holy 
City of Jerusalem. 

The salutation and prayer of me, 
Ahjiaham, w ith mine own hand. 
Calcutta. 


THIS SECOND LETTER TO MAR 
ATHANASIUS. 

March 22, 1826, 

To tlie honoured amon^ Bishops, 
Mar Athanasius, Metropolitan of the 
Churches of India which follow the 
Syrian confession, my dear Brother in 
the Lord Jesus, Reginald, by Divine 
permission, Bishop of (Calcutta, wisheth 
health, peace, and increase of prosperity 
in this world and the world to come. 


Armenian language; hut thinking j)er- Amen I 

haps none of my nation might happen This second letter I write unto tliee, 
to be tlicre, to convey my brotherly my brother beloved in the Lord, to let 
love and gn‘eting to you ; and none of thee know tJiat by God's mercy I have 
Jiiy handful nation here understanding reached the country of Madras, whither 
the Syriac language to translate it, 1 thy letter, which arrived in Calcutta 
have tlieretbn' got it transcribed into after my departure thence, hath been 
I’higiisb, a I inguagi' gcncniUy under- sent after me. I was comforted to 
stood j! 1 o\t‘r India; and 1 hope you learn thy safe arrival and good health 
will fiiui some tuie of the station to among the Churches of thy people ; yet 
it\nl it to von, 1 have much grief and heaviness of 

I have jwepared mysolf to go on heart to hear that the enemy hath 
hoard J^gxpiiaii vessel, named Alib sown trouble between thee and our 
io-luwiaiiL', toN^ards the Holy Land; brethren Philoxeims and Dionysius, 
itonld it pha‘'e God to prosp(‘r that which in time past had guided and 
i.'jo vosst I *^bonl(I toiieb at Allepci' (^as governed the Churches of Travancore 
1 am uivvu to umU r‘'tand ), I i>roinise in their desolation, when no tidings 
mvsiit’ fho pbasuro to send infonna- came from Antioch for many years, 
1 !' !} tln iKC to \ ou aiul the brethren <»f and the people of the Lord (but for 
Clmrc b, aiiil to fuHil iny hearths them whom God raised up to feed his 
b flock) had lx*en scattered on the moun- 

(bjj biodier, the Lord Bishoj) of CaL tuins as sheep having no shepherd, 
f Ida, joins me ill greeting yon and the Let this, my brother, incline thine 
bi ( tlnv ri oftlu (iospel of (djrist. Both heart to show them favour, and may 
Armenian and Knglisli ( JmrcJies the good Spirit of God move them to 
of' ( hih iitta j^alnte your vJiureh. All render thee all worthy honour and 
th'‘ Invtbren of both our (churches obedience, both for thine own sake, 
(*t you, and griH‘t ye one anothei^ and his that sent thee ! 
w ith a holy kiss. May health and Furthermore, I have spoken concern- 

life atu iid your holy ministry ; and thP ^ng thy business to tlie Most Excellent 
gtacc and peacx? of our I^jrd JesiiS Governor of * the English nation which 
( dirist, und the love of God, and the is in the city of Madras, who had heard 
Communion of tlie Holy Ghost, be with divers thin^ reported ag;aiust thee; to 
you all. Amen. whom I said, “ AthanaSus is my bro- 

I^ray for me, that I may be enabled ther, and, while* sojourned in Bom- 
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hsi^f appeared himself in all tlun^ obey. And in the mean time, my bro- 
blameless, and of a truth he brought ther, forasmuch as it hath been said of 
letters with him from the honoured thee, “ he is a violent man, and seeketh 
Father in Christ, the Patriarch of An- to change times and hours let me 
tioch; perhaps the things are not true pray thee to be patient, if in the days 
which are reported ; why then should of darkness and trouble anything liave 
he be sent away from the land ? And been done amiss, awaiting the time 
now, behold, I go southward, even to that thy power shall he strengtiumed, 
Trichinopoly and Quilon ; it may be and the Lord shall cause all tliy wa}s 
that I shall reconcile him to his bre- to prosiier. Ihit I spi'ak as unto tlie 
thren. I pray thee write thus much to wise. Thou knowest that the pr iests 
the Queen of Travancore and the de- of the high places were not at once cut 
puty that dwelleth in Quilon;*’ and the off from Israel; how much less those 
Governor has written as I desired, whom a l^ishop hath ordained, tlnmnh 
Wherefore, my honoured brother, when in the absence and ^vitlioiit leave from 
I come into your borders, as, by the Antioch. Likewi'ie, in the <lays of 
grace of God, I hope in forty days to King Davi<l, Zadok and Abiatbar 
come thither, my desire is to be alio well were Iwjtli liigh priests in thi' 'ral)er- 
to be a maker of peace between you, nacle, though tlie tr-iie [n-ie^t. having 
not as having authority, for I am a Urim and Thumrnirn, was Abiathar- 
stranger in your Church, neither desire son of Abiinilek ()iil\ ; ami thus it 
to rule over any l)iit my own people; may he that the amrinting shall be (ai 
not as having wisdom, for I would thy head, aral the g<ivenirneiit shall be 
gladly learn of you in things pertaining on thy shoulders, arul ytd tlie place of 
to the truth, but as your brother in the honour next to thee ina\ be eiven to 
Lord, and the servant of the Church<*s ; them that kept the f](u-k heibie thy 
of Christ; and as desiring, like Mor- coming. (Hut of tlu^se things we imiy 
decai, to speak peace to all the children discourse toavther w hen tlierc is (']){ i»r- 
of God, and to say unto you that strive tnnitv.) And funlau , it' :n,\ man ha\c 
together, as'Moses said unto the Israel- wrong(*d thee, speak to m* tin i cot w n ii- 
ites, “ Sirs, ye are brethren, wliy clo ye out fear; am I not th\ hia^tlier \ ^ n 
wrong one to another ?” Ihit rny conn- if In* be of my ou n p. npha a. lie- as I 
sel is, that all the Malpans and C'atanars havi? ])ow(’r, be ^hal! n(»f g(> 
of the Church, also thou thyself, and correction. Salute ttie l>ish« jr. I>,o; \ 
the brethren Philoxenus and DLony- sins and l^hiloxenus la m\ nane’ 1 
sius, .^houhl come together to meet im* call tinan Ihsheps, fera^mu h as rht y 
ill one place, Oven at Cotym, and testify have been so report al um-' nu ie. 
unto me concerning the customs of the divers sure t(>kens, and i trn i lie \ 
Church, and all tilings belonging to tb<‘ may be hamd H'lshop" i>ahtd. 
same; and that all men may speak the Jkibban l^amx tli\ ii How tiav- H-i 
their mind freely and without fear, I and mine, whf>m 1 nu'r in, ikemiay . 
will bring with me le.anu'd inmi, who Salute tlit‘ Malpans :nid ( ’■n.mar'^ l ie 
speak both Arabic and the language of pri(‘sts, 'rimmas b'olun <m and bdio 
the Malayalim (but who are not of the Doraii (I'oueej-ning wdeun I w roe- (nOc. 
number of the priests sent heretofore tli(a‘), salute \ou. Veiily John was 
for the College of Cotym), and i ean .sick at Madras, wheixdbre my leOer 
hear both what is said, and what thou was not hastened on. NeMa th.Jes-, he 
desirest to speak unto me in seeret; is now rest<»red, by (iod's blessiny, and 
and whereas there are some which say I is with me on my jouniev 
that Philoxeniis is no Hi.diop, and somd||l|| '^J’he Abuna Mar Simeoji, th»* \nne~ 
which say that he was consecrateil bjn^iian, v^lio was witli us ?d Hondsiy, and 
laying on of hands and the Holy Ghost, who has been now jtgain with me lo 
even as thou wert, this thing may he Madras, salutes you. (iraee and peace 
inquired of at the mouth of many wit- Iw with you all, from God and our 
nesses, and the will of the Church be Lord Jesus ! 

made known whom tliey clioo.se to if thou hast anything to write, h t 
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thy letter be sent unto me, in the city 
of Palamcottah. 

Written in the land of CoromandjKl, 
nigh unto the city of Alumbura. 
(Signed) Keginajli), Bishop. 


J.ETTER TO MAR PHILOXENUS. 

S*‘nt starch 27, \H2G. 

To the honoured among Bishops, Phi- 
loxenus, raised up of (iod to l>(‘ a guide 
and shepherd to the Churches of India 
wljieh liohl the Syrian confession, Ke- 
gijiald, i)y Divine permission, Bishop of 
('aleutta, uisJieth liealtli, grace,* and 
nuieli prosperity from God and our 
Lord Jestis- 

I liave Ijeard from many -vritnesscs, 
my brother ])(‘hm.‘d in the Lord, of the 
\vorks wliieli thou liast Avrouglit, and 
th\ deep trilmlatimi, and thy labour of 
love vvhieli hath been shown towards 
tliet’hnreli of ( 'hrist among the Ma- 
Ia^alim^, at a time when no tidings 
eame from i]i<‘ (dmvcb which is at An- 
tioch, and there \u*re many dangers 
and mucii sorrow witliout and within, 
<»n the right hand and on the left, from 
I he idolatrous people and the false 
biN tliren. Likt-wise how thou hast 
made clioiee of a wise and holy man, 

I veil till' brother Dion}siiis, to judge 
I he people in thy room, and to teach 
them tlie pure and certain doctrine of 
the L<n (I, and tliat thou hast sealed him 
to the work hy tlie lay iug on of hands, 
to tlie intent that the grace which was 
aivi'n tliee miglit iK»t j>erish, hut that, 
aftei' thy oeeea>( , a witness of the 
truth might not Ik* wanting in Israel, 
nnti! the* (iiue' that the Jmrd of the 
\ jne);Li‘d shall return to reckon with 
ins servants. 

WhieJi thing also was made known 
to the blessed Father in (itxi, Thomas 
Middleton, who, before luy weakness 
canu* hither, w;is Bishop of C^^alciitta 
and th(* (Churches of tlie English in In- 
dia, w ho b(‘held also your order and the 
grae(* of God w'Jiich was among you, 
and was glad, and spake thereof unto 
all tin* chief of our nation. Insomuch 
tliat in the land of Feringistan, which 
is Chittim, and Ashkenaz, and Corner, 


the glory of the Lord was made known^ 
not there only, but in Britain also, which 
is our own land; where the blessed 
Apostle Paul, after he had been in 
Spain, in times past preached the Gos- 
pel, even as the Apostle Thomas did 
with you, whose memory is at this day 
blessed among the Churches of India. 

For which cause also, the holy Father 
in Christ, the Patriarch of Antioch, 
having heard of your love and the truth 
and patience of your brethren, sent our 
brother Athanasius to carry his letters 
to you, and to testify unto you all the 
things which were in his heart as a 
faithful Bisliop and Evangelist ; at 
whose coming, when I heard the same 
in Bombay, my heart greatly rejoiced, 
hoping that, by communication with 
him, yourself and your flock might be 
the more established in faith, and that 
love might increase more exceedingly 
w itli all knowledge. Whence then is 
it, my brethren, that there are wars 
and envyings mnong you ? God is a 
G<xl of ])eaee, not of division ; a God 
of order, not of disorder ; and by all 
these things the name of Christ is blas- 
phemed among the Gentile, and the 
spuls of many shall be turned into 
perilous heresies; such as are taught 
by the priests of the Bishop of Rome, 
w hich are in Cranganorc and Verapoli, 
from whom, in time past, great sorrow 
liatlt arisen to this people. Let me 
entreat you, then, my brethren, on 
ClirisFs behalf, that you be reconciled 
one to another, in honour preferring 
one anotlier, and each desirous to take 
the lowest room, to the end that ye 
may reap an exceeding weight of glory 
hereafter. And forasmuch as the 
people are divided, and this man is of 
Philoxeims, and that followeth after 
Athanasius, my counsel is that the 
multitude must needs come together, 
and that the priests of the order of 
Aaron and the holy I>evites, which are 
the deacons, be called into one place to 
^declare openly, according to the know- 
ledge given unto them, what hath been 
tile custom of your fathers, and whom 
they will obey as their Bishop and 
faithful shepherd. Like as it is writ- 
ten, “ if thou liast anything against thy 
brother, tell it uiito the Church, and be 
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that will not hear the Church, let him 
be unto thee as a heathen man and a 
publiciin.” At which time, I also, if 
It seemeth good unto your discretion, 
will \ye present with you in Cotym, not 
as a ruler, for I am a stranger among 
you, nor as a judge, for who am I that 
I should judge any but mine own peo- 
ple ? but as a brother in Christ, and a 
faithful witness of that which shall be 
determined, and who may plead tlie 
cause of your nation with the Queen of 
Travancore, and with the ipost excel- 
lent Governor whom the King of Eng-, 
land hath set over his cities in India. 
And forasmuch as it is slanderously 
reported of thee that thou art no Bishop 
indeed, let this thing be also iiKpiired 
into at the mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses, and let not thy heart be troubled 
in that I have known our brother Atha- 
nasias in Bombay ; for 1 have purposed, 
by God*s grace, to know no man after 
the flesh, but to walk in these things 
according to the will of God, and tin* 
tradition of the Churches, and to speak 
peace, if it may be so, to both of yon 
(are ye not both brothers?), and to 
acknowledge him, if difference must 
be made, whom your people shall freely 
choose to rule over them ; and within 
forty days I trust to be strengthened to 
come unto you. 

Brethren, pray for me ! Salute our 
brother, Bishop Dionysius, in iny name, 
salute the brethren which are w ith you, 
the Malpaiis, Catanars, and deacons, 
with all others of the Church. Salute 
our brother Athan^iiis. God grant 
that ye may be at unity with tach 
other. The brethren which are witli 
me, even Thbmas Robinson (wijich was 
in time past known unto tlie Bishop 
Dionysius) and John Doran, salute 
you. 

Grace, mercy, and peace with 
you and in the Israel of God ! Amezi. 


COPY OF A LETTER FitOM THE REV, 
THOMAS ROBINSON TO MAR IGNA 
TIUS GEORGIUS. PATRIARCH OF AN 
TlbCH. 

1820. 

The presbyter, Thomas Robinson, 
Rambau to the blessed Mar Reginald, 


Bishop of the English Churches in In- 
dia, sendeth greeting and reverence. 

I am not worthy to w-rite unto thy 
Eminence, forasmuch as thy oixler in 
the Church of our Lonl Jesus is the 
highest, and mine the most humble ; 
yet since God hath thought me w^orthy 
to serve his honoured and blessed ser- 
vant, Mar Reginald, the Bishop of our 
Church in India, 1 pray thee to receive 
iny w ords as the Words of him who was 
my master and my brother. The rather 
is R my dut}^ to write to thee, because 
there were many tilings wdiich were in 
his heart to say unto thee, and he was 
meditating a letter of peace to tin e at 
the very time when the Great Master 
of all, the (]hief Shepherd, called him 
to his eternal reward. With thy per- 
mission, therefore, 1 w'ill relate to thy 
w'isdoin what tilings he had already 
doue tow'ards thy (.'hurches in India, 
and what was fartluT in lus mind to 
do. It is not unknown to the<‘, mo^t 
reverend Father, frmn the information 
of the reverend Legate and MetrojKili- 
tiin of thy Churches in Malabar, Mar 
AthanasiiLs, that he our ble^>ed 

father, Mar Reginald, at Bombay ^<^on 
after }^‘nt('CObt, in tin* la.st ^ear : isj't , 
and, as one hishiip with an(>tle*r, 
took ('f tin* holy mysterit*^ witli h.m at 
the altar of tin* Kngb>h Lbnr<‘h 
cated to St. 'riioina^ in tiuit v'\x\ 
Reginald slowed great atba ti'm Mar 
Athariasiu.s in return fi>r la^ l>or t=. 
him, and gave him lett'-rs to . - lai 
persons of distinction among tb'* i'lie 
iish in this country, eoTonM-f>(j i o;: bar; 
to Ihein as Mt^tropolitan and Suprone' 
Bishop of the Syrian f'hurches iii Imiia 
After that time he saw his fm**- * ;• 
more, but }K!ahva}s remtanben'd Mj*- 
brotherly intercourse iliat wa*- betwe. i. 
them; and when lie wrote an 
of his diocese to lh<* Mo.st Ih ni^reiid 
and Kxcf*lh*nt MarCMrolus, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Metropohtan of aii 
the Churches of the Lngdi^h nation, he 
made mention therein of Mar Athana- 
sins, and his mission from your Lnn 
nence, and how, by his means, an emf 
would be put to the irregnlaritii**^ liiat 
had heretofore prevailed in the (’hurcb 
of the Apostle Thomas at Malabar 
Also, when an English j>riest, Johannes 
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Doran by name, came to him at Cal- 
cutta five montlis after, desiring to pro- 
ceed to Malabar, our blessed Father 
gave him a letter to Mar Athanasius, 
requesting him to allow him permis- 
sion to reside among his people, and to 
receive him as a son for his own sake. 
This letter 1 have now at length the 
satisfaction of sending to the care of 
your Eminenoy, and 1 will now relate 
from what cause, and in what manner, 
it was most unfortuirately detained so 
long from the hands of Mar Atlianasius, 
for our blessed Father most earnestly 
desired it should l)e delivered without 
delay, since it wovdd, in all probability, 
have j)r(*vente(l his departure from the 
country, and heaie<i the disorders and 
schisms that now sv) wretchedly divide 
your Church in India. 

When the p^i(^^t, Johannes Doran, 
had gone from C'aleutta to Madras, on 
Lis way to the country of Malabar, he 
heard, for the first tiiiic, that there 
Were dissensions betwien tlie Indian 
Hi^^hop^ and the Metix)poliUin from 
Anli<K‘li, liJid, being a stranger, he was 
ad\ised i»y some pei>ons that he sliould 
avoid taking any part in such coiitro- 
\ ersii\s, even sueh as might seem just 
to Iiim. J'iieivfortN and on account of 
ins h('aUh, lie remained at Madras for 
two niontiis, till the end of the month 
I'ehriniry in tliis year, when Mar 
Iveginaid arriveil tiiere on his visitation 
U' iIm sonifiern part ('if his diocese. It 
fM\t‘ him gieai grief to find that Jo- 
hannes litul delayed his progrt'ss, al- 
tlmngh he lead glv<‘n him h'tters to 
Mar Athanasius, as the head of those 
illmrcdu^s, iji whieli also he had in- 
ehided another h‘tt(*r written i>y Abra- 
him Aimna, a h^gate from the Armenian 
Fatriareli of Jerusalem, to Mar Athana- 
sius. As vMH)n as he (detained these 
letters again from the hands of Jo- 
haniH's, on the Jth day^ of March, he 
s.mt them to Tiavaneore, to be de- 
livered into the Metropolitaifs hands. 

also sent answers tx> letters he had 
received from that land, in which he 
<^xhort(^d all w ho were subject to his 
authority, to reverence the anient 
canons and usages of the Syrian Church, 
and to know him as tlie rightful head 
aud Metropolitan of the faithful In- 


dians in Malabar, who had been 
received as such agreeable to your 
Eminency's letters, in a general con- 
vocation of the Church summoned at 
Cotym on December 29th, 1825, by the 
Bishop Mar Philoxenus. He also 
expressly and earnestly desired all 
these his children not to interpose the 
authority of the heathen government 
in Travancore, as defining anything in 
the affairs of the Church, but to suffer 
all things to continue as they were 
from the old time, even since the hea- 
then princes gave the Syrian Churches 
of Malabar independent privileges, the 
jK^iple choosing their ecclesiastical go- 
vernors according to the rites and 
usages which they held from the day 
of the blessed Apostle St. Thomas to 
this time, the government allowing 
their elections, and receiving those they 
elected, while they thus rendered to 
Ca‘sar the things which were Ctesar’s, 
and to God the things which were 
Gtxrs. And forasmuch as it had been 
reported to Mar Reginald, that Mar 
Athanasius had acted violently in the 
C'hurch, depriving those that had been 
formerly accounted bishops, and de- 
spising the authority of the rulers of 
the land, our blessed Father was very 
careful to inquire into this matter, that 
he might represent it truly to all the 
deputies of the governors of the Eng- 
lish in tliat land. In the mean time, 
the letter of Mar Athanasius to him, 
written one month before, which 
had been ignorantly sent to Calcutta, 
was given to him at Madras, and to this 
letter he sent an answer in the Syriac 
language on the 22nd of March, which 
also I now enclose to your Eminency, 
wherein he assured him of his unaltered 
friendship, exhorted him to mildness 
and forln^arance till he should come, 
ajid, with his permission and good-will, 
mediate between him and those in Tra- 
^ancore who supported the Indian Bi- 
shops, assuring him also that he would 
not leave unpunished those who be- 
haved unjustly or unkindly to him iu 
any way. And Mar Reginald acted 
even as he had wrote, and he obtsdned 
a promise from the excellent Governor 
of the English at Madras, that he would 
confirm whatever appointment he 
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thought good respecting the peace o 
the Church in Malabar. And youi 
Excellency will see, by his letters t( 
both sides, that he intended that Mai 
Athanasius should be acknowledged as 
Metropolitan by all those who hac 
power, and that the Indian Bishops, 
when it should be seen they were truly 
such, should receive honour and main 
tenanoe as his suffragans. 

In this belief and intention he wrote 
also a letter of friendship and brotherly 
love to Mar Philoxenus, as one Bishop 
to another, exhorting him to receive 
Athanasius, as sent by your Eminency 
to rule them. I send a copy of that 
letter to your Eminency. I beg your 
Eminency^s wise and careful attention 
to this account, and of the truth of it 
I myself am witness, for I wrote with 
my own hand the two letters to Mar 
Athanasius, and have been near to our 
blessed father as his Kamban and Se- 
cretary during all these transactions. 
Your wisdom will judge from this, with 
what grief and surprise Mar Jleginald 
heard the events that took place at 
the same time at Travancore, 
events there is no need that I relate, as 
your Eminency hiis heard them clearly 
from Mar Athanasius himwiJf ; but the 
thing which gives most grief to the 
hearts of all who love the memory and 
rejoiced in the plans of our late blessed 
Father in Christ, is that his two letters 
to Mar Athanasius were not received. 
The first letter which, as I have men- 
tioned, was sent on the 4th of March, 
must have arrived at Travancore either 
on the same day Mar Athanasius was 
arrested by the Divan, and banished 
the country, or ut least the day after ; 
yet the letter wai5 not sent after him 
Cochin, where he remained many days. 
Nor was it told to Mar Reginald that 
his letter had not been delivered till 
many days after it had arrived at Tra- 
vancore, and this news not coming to 
the Bishop till after Easter at Tanjore, 
no remedy wasfoviudfor the evil, much 
less was the second letter delivered, 
which was written, as I have mentioned, 
twenty days later than the other. But 
as soon as Mar Reginald heard, as 
he did in the Passion week, that the 
Metropolitan had been arrested by 


order of the heathen Government, he 
immediately wrote a letter to the Bri- 
tish Deputy in Travancore, Colonel 
Newall, who was then living at some 
distance in the mountains of the north. 
In that letter he supplicated him to 
stop all tliese proceedings against Mar 
Athanasius, to wait for his coming be* 
fore he listened to any accusation 
against the person bearing the cominis* 
sion of your Eminency, and recognized 
in that character, as he had no doubt he 
soon would be by all of the faithftil in 
Malabar. He reminded him moreover 
how infamous it would be to the Eng, 
lish nation, if we should admit, in any 
degree, the accurs€*d practices which 
we all condemn in the disciples of the 
corrupt Church of Rome, in their con- 
duct towards the Legates from Syria, 
who came to the ancient Churches, 
which Divine Providence had now 
placed under our cUil govenimeut and 
protection. Our blessed Father Mar 
Reginald lived not long after the writ- 
ng of that (‘vcollriit lettt-r. Itva^-ln^ 
nind to ha\(‘ foIlo\w.-d it up by a h ttor 
3'our Kininenc). ioid b\ nrJirr aers 
-•ulcnlatvd tf> en^uia* the jieaee ef _\()iir 
"hurch at Malahar, wlit n it \\\<. 

^icavenly Lather to ciiil him ti' It’ 

The letter was, hf>we\er, rrc‘< nnj iiy 
Jolonel Nev^all, uho izmtjrdiatv-l \ ‘-• nt 
►rders to the DiNaii dhawiue.M<\ to 
itay all farther proet'eding- nr.in:"? 
dar Athana'^ius, mal anthoii/r hi^ 
eturn to tie* coiuitry. d'h.if I* rt. r ar- 
iving after the death <'f Mar legoepM 
ras opiuied and read h\ in>\ ibit, 
las! the nen^ had already unit'd 
ri>TU Travune<»re, that M.o \’!iaiia’o*e. 
ad already saih*d from C'^iddn. ro.d 
)uwr|uently that these ^a'<leI•^ oi th*’ 
lesideiit came tfn) late. It \^f)tild di 
K'coine me, mf>st revf rend Fade*', 
btrade any eounsel of niine npeti vonr 
‘hninency, in an affair where the pear<^ 
'fyour (diurch is so nt'Urly eom ei ned. 
•lifter me, however, to yon ^ hat 
re not mine, but the }<ieHS (»f my 
onoured Father in tlie L/ord, xrhcise 
leanest wish after the prasperity of bis 
>wn children, and the extension of the 
Go^l of the Lord by their means, was 
o preserve the integrity of the ( ’hnrch 
iubjected to your Eminency’s rule iu 
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t/i(‘ land of Malabar. Jt app<‘ar<‘d, then 
to Mar Kegiiiald, from ver\ strict and 
accurate impiiries made iuto tlie truth 
of the circumstances, not only from 
those resident in Cotym, but from 
others also, that when the last Prelates 
(on whom be the peace of God) came 
from Syria to Malabar, Mar Gregorius 
of Jerusalem, Mar Basilius Maphiran, 
and Mar Johannes, tliey encountered 
the like opposition from the ambition 
of the Indian Bishop Mar Thona and 
his nephew, that Mar Athanasius has 
to encounter from the ignorance and 
prejudice of thase o])j)osed to him. 
Nevertheless, as disciples of Him who 
wUwS lowly and meek in Iieart, and who, 
by His oAvn mouth and that of His holy 
ApostU*s, has taught us not to render 
evil for evil, hut to overcome evil Avith 
good, tliey, after more than eighteen 
yt^ars* (]uarrel]iiig, prm'ured the younger 
Indian Bisliop to be submissive to their 
AN ill, and (Mar Basilius bein" dead) 
^Iar tiregorins conseerated bim and 
innioun'd him ANith llu* title of Pietro- 
[‘olitan, h\ tho name of DionAsius. All 
this is not uiikiKUMi to }our Kmineiic}, 
but h(\sid(’s fills if is :ils() fnie that 
llsrrc -SN as a \oung Indian pric'st. Avho, 
<l!irniL: all tlu'''e fronblrs and conUuj- 
tiotjs. had iviuained f.iitbfnl to tlie just 
of tln> Sviiaii Prolatos from 
Him, tla-rcdbre, during tbos<’ 
^■Miihlrs. Mar Basdins bad consecrated 
1 l)v the nann‘ of Gyrillns. And 

' ‘^aid also, thoneb AAitb wliat truth 
I kn-ov nof is'i'taiidy. that Avhen Mar 
<^ii ;.'orins li.ul givtm the title of M(*- 
("‘polnan to Dionysius, and when Mar 
ifton\siiK afttunvards refused to give 
nun the mainf<Mianet* In* agn*ed to giv(\ 
Mien Mar ( imj^orius ga\e the same title 
o' v\b ti'opohtan to tlu* aftii'esaid Glyril- 
n*', HoNvi’ver this may be as to bis 
Hn-/}iit\ ol‘ M(‘tro|M)litan, or wfintever 
nght this may fiav<* conferred U|xm 
him. If is the eonfessiou of all in Mala- 
} -sr, of every party, that h(‘ was truly a 
liishoj) by tlie consecration of Mar 
jkisilins, Tliat Cyril Ins, ns is snfB- 
<ieniiy attested, consecrated another 
judest btdbre his death, A.l>. 1805, by 
the name of Pliiloxenus, who again, in 
lrtJ2, consecrated in the same manner 
him wlio now lives, and is called Mar 


Pliiloxenus. Now, though the title of 
Metropolitan is wrongly assumed by 
that Prelate, and the others w^hom he 
has consecrated, and ignorantly allowed 
them by the heathen governors of the 
land, it will not be doubtful to your 
PJminency that they are real Bishops, 
though there were not the number of 
prelates present at the consecration 
which the Holy Canons ordinarily re- 
quire, But in a barbarous land, where 
Bishops are very few, where inter- 
course with the see of Antioch was 
interrupted and difficult, it may seem 
perhaps to your Eminency, as it did to 
Mar Keginald, that it were better for a 
Bishop before his death to proAdde suc- 
cessors for himself, provided the real 
form of ordination be duly observed, 
than that the Church should be left 
entirely destitute of Bisliops. More 
especially when at the demise of the 
true Metropolitan,* more than twelve 
years ago, there Avas no provision for 
the continuance of lawful pastors among 
the peojile of Malabar, unless the other 
successions from Mar Basilius "were 
admitted as true, which continued from 
(y rill ns to those Avho are nowin Mala- 
bar. It Avas therefore in our blessed 
Prather’s mind to entreat your P^mi- 
nency, and also his right reverend bro- 
ther Mar Athanasius, to lav aside all 
prt judices from tlie rejxirts of ambitious 
men in India, who often decry in their 
]>rethren those things which tliey only 
desire for themselves, and that you 
Avonld consult in these matters what is 
conducive to the peace, security, and 
welfare of the ('hurch, not indeed 
iving place, even for an hour, to those 
[>rejudicu‘<l or wickinl brethren vdio 
pretend to set up the riglit of the heathen 
magistrates to name (.'huroh GoveN 
nors, against that of (he see of Antioch, 
but not denying even to the gainsaying 
and the prejudiced, that character 
Avhichds allowed them by the nation, 
if it should appear on due examination 
<and trial by tlie faithful, the priests, 
and doctors of Malabar, that the cha- 
racter of Bishop does of right belong 
to them. By tnese mild means, and 
bv inviting a fair and impartial trial of 
all doubtml matters, tlie peace and 
>rder of the Church will be best pro 
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moted. Our brethreu and fathers of 
the English Church all look with the 
greatest interest and affection on the 
state of the Church of the Apostle St. 
Thomas in Malabar ; all desire earnestly 
to see it in peace and prosperity, and 
its connexion with Syria unimpaired, 
and they all will hear with sorrow of 
the violent removal of your Legate 
from this country. I am now engaged, 
as is my bounden duty, in giving an 
account of these transactions, with the 
whole of the wishes of our blessed Fa- 
ther concerning them, to our venerable 
Father and Lord Mar Carolus, Primate 
of England. 

&c. &c. See. 

Thomas Robinson, 

Priest and Ram ban of Mar Reginald 
the blessed. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER TO THE 
REV. WILLIAM ROY, SECRETARY TO 
THE MADRAS DIOCESAN COMMITTEE 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE i^KOPA- 
GATION OF THE GOSPEL. 

Tanjore, <3ct. 19, \H 2 r>. 

4 > 3 |> ★ 

OuB dear Father, the late revered 
Bishop Heber, arrived here larly on 
the 25th of March, and on the <iay fol- 
lowing, which was Faster Sunday, he 
preached at the Mission (.'hurch in thi* 
JLiittle Fort a most impressive sermon 
on Rev. i. 18: “1 am he that liveth 
and was dead, and behold 1 am alive 


affected by it, after Divine service they 
unanimously prayed his lordship to 
grant them a copy of the same ; most 
condescendingly he told them that he 
would send them a copy of it with 
some alterations, that they might be 
able to understand it better. We 
greatly lament that this kind promise 
cannot now be accomplished ! 

After Divine service, his lordship 
also signified his intention of seeing 
the Tamili congregation in tlie even- 
ing, and appointed the day following 
for the Confirmation of the English 
and Tamul young people who were 
presented to him after chiireli. In 
the evening Divine service was pei - 
formed in Tamul at tlie Ml>sion 
Church in the Little Fort. It eoiii- 
menced at half-past six. 'Fhe chureli 
was illumiiiated by the kindness of (»iir 
resident, CapUiin Fyh*. The Liturgy 
'was read by thi* Rev. Mr. HahreiilM nck. 
and Nuilutambi, native prie'^t>. PIu' 
Rev. Dr. (.’aunnuTer pn-aeluHl (hi St. 
John xi. 2 "). .After the eoiieln>ioii of 
the bernion, his lor^Khip proivouneed 
the b^eS‘^ing in J’aimil fioru ilie aJtar. 
form’t (nuf. {listuirt, to the gnat •'Ue 
prise and jo\ of the wfiole Eiati'.i <01:- 
gregatioEi. 

<)n EaNter Monday iti tie* fTenoiei, 
after the reading of the ser\icr. twrlv^ 
}Oung person^ of the Englrdn andhPy 
of the iiafiv<' eongregai n *e. wen- eua- 
finned by Ills lurdsiup thetlnuei' r: 
the Englisli, and the latt' i' hi Me '1\. 
inul language, d'h** vMih 

wliieh his iord>[tlp prouiM) ik'* d 
word in T’amul wa.s not ‘OE -.km - 


for evermore.’* The powerful truths 
that proved the glory of the Saviour, and 
the most effecting arguments to pre- 
vail on every one to trust in Him, and 
to love and honour Him, made a deep 
impression on the hearts of the hear- 
er, His lordship then adrninishTed 
the Holy Sacrament to thirty persons 
of the English, and fifty-seven of tht; 
Tamul congregation. A great part of 
our native congregation, who under- 
stood English, attended the Divine ser- 
vice, and although they could not have 
understood every particular of the 
learned yet very awakening sermon of 
his lordship’s, being, however, much 


hut will h<* irununhi': t-d by "Uc 

native ( diri.^tiafK .1 [>tfn./f n! ti,. 
Apostolie .spirit which w^is in linn, i 
proofed* his f('rv<!nt /<'ai and fK-newi 
lent disposition piomute tfe- runne’. 
welfare, not only of 1 iurop-'tins. hnf 
also of the poor natives. 

Ill the evening, after the s^Tnnni. 
hi.s lord.shi[) delivered a m<»st atleriiny 
addi'ess from the altai, t«/ the nsi.^v'nin 
aries and the native priests who \^- re- 
present^ animating t)n*ni to zeal and 
diligence in the diseharg(* of their inn 
portiint work, under all trials and ditlf- 
culties, according to the example uf 
the holy Apostle and of Nchwartz, ?)ie 
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founder of this and of the Trichi no- 
poly Mission. The address was deli- 
vered near the remains of the venerable 
Schwartz, and thereby rendered more 
affecting to every one present. It was 
delivered extempore. It seems his 
lordsnip had no thought of delivering 
this address when lie entered the 
chapel, and the thought struck him 
only at the sight of the number of mis- 
sionaries and native priests whom he 
saw before him. Although it was de- 
livered with remarkable plainness, yet 
every word of it came with power, and 
went through the heart. Oli how glad 
would I be if I had a enpy of that ex- 
eellejit address! May a merciful God 
help us by his Holy .Spirit, that we 
may always remember and do wdiat 
ha.'^ been told us by our dear Father ! 

Oji the t}ir(‘e following dajs his 
lordship spert a great part of the fore- 
noon and afternoon in iiKtuiring into 
tile vari<nis eoneerus of the Tanjore 
mid rinnevelly Missions, gave neees- 
sary direefions to the missionaries to I)e 
obsrr\ed b\ them for the good of those 
missions, and liad the kiinhiess to sig- 
nify ro thorn those* direetions in a letter 
written \sith his own hand, on Frielay 
the ;ilsi ot .March, the day he left 
for dhiehine.poly. Ih'titioiis 
vw‘re also pn*sented to his lordship by 
natiM’ pi iests, <'at<H*liists, and ]>oor. He 
re','(‘i\ ('tl tlnnn with gie.it eoinleseen 
* Jon, granted the* r<*li< f’ solieit(-d for, 
:n;(i proinis<‘d to do what could not 
)li\c bn n doiu* inmu*diaU‘ly . Two of 
tJie inuin* teaeh(‘rs at rliis phu'O wtTC 
prenniTial to his kirdship as lit sulijeets 
f ir be ing ordained, and wer«‘ approved 
ni' by him, 

rin* Iu‘v,(f Sperschueider, wJio had 
bt en iab ly ou a visit to tlu‘ mission at 
'J’riehiuopol) , Iiaving made mention, 
among oth(*r particulars, alxmt eleven 
young [H*opl(* there who wivshed to be 
i'.oufirun d, I set out hw that place, in 
order to present them to his lordshiji 
for (k)ufiniiatiou, and arrive?d on the 
2nd of April with the Kev. Mr. Sehrey- 
voge). attended Divine service at 
St. John's, and had the happiness of 
li earing anotlier very impressive ser- 
mon preached by his lordship on I 
John Y. 6, 7, 8. His lordsliip then let 


me know, by his chaplain, that as the 
English and Tamul ConiirmatioDS could 
not conveniently be performed • at the 
same time, he was purposed to oon^ 
firm the young people of the Tamul 
congregation early the following 
morning at the Mission Church in the 
h'ort. In the evening his lordship 
confirmed about seventy persons of St. 
John’s Parish, and delivered aftc*rward8 
from the pulpit a most aflectionate ad- 
dress to the yoimg people in particular 
who were confirmed, to be faithful to 
their sacred engagements, and to watch- 
fulness and prayer. 

Agreeably to his lordship’s desire, 
the Tamul congregation assembled very 
early on Monday morning, the 3rd of 
April, at the Mission Church in the Fort, 
His lordship arrived at sunrise, and after 
the reading of usual prayers, he con- 
firmed in Tamul eleven >oung persons 
of the Trichinopoly Mission. The 
.service w as solemn and aftecting, and 
I sincerely liope that every one of those 
w lio w ere confirmed by the hands of 
our late dear Father, were deeply im- 
pressed witli a lively sense of the so- 
lemn act performed by them. The 
service was concluded by the blessing 
pronounced by his lordship in Tamul. 

After service his lordship took a 
view' of the Mission Church, and ex- 
j pressed his regret at the decayed state 
it was in, and the distress of the mis- 
sion, adding that, after deliberation, he 
would communicate* his thoughts for 
the repair of the church, and the good 
of the 'rrichinopoly Mission ; he also 
took a view of tlie English and Tamul 
schot)Is, and the missionary’s house, 
which are all built near the church. 

A great part of the Tamul congrega- 
tion being still present, his lordship 
exhorted them to l>e Christians not 
only in name but in reality, to shine as 
lights before the heathen among whom 
they lived. lie promised to send them 
s(X)n a missionary, and wished that God 
would pour down his blessings upon 
them. He then very kindly took leave 
of me, and returned to the house of 
Mr. Bird, circuit judge. Little did I 
think that tliat was the last farewell — 
and never to see him again in this 
world ! 
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Three hours had hardly elapsed 
innce his lordship left the church, 
'vrhen a rumour was spread in the Fort 
that his lordship had been taken dead 
out of the bath in which he went after 
his return from the Fort. The first 
notice was brought to me by one of the 
catechists, who came running out of 
breath, and delivered the mournful 
news with bitter cries and lamentations. 
I could give no credit to the melan- 
choly report, till it was confirmed by 
a note from the Rev. Mr. Wright, 
which informed me that our dear Fa- 
ther was no more an inhabitant of this 
world. 

In the afternoon I called on Mr. Ro- 
binson ; we shed our tears over the 
smiling countenance of our late dear 
departed Father, and comforted our- 
selves with the thoughts of a better 
world, where there will be no sorrow, 
and where all tears will he wiped away. 
It is mournful, indeed, to re dec t ujxm 
the sudden and abrupt manner in v hieh 
our dear P'ather was removed from our 
eyes, when we were admiring the 
grace of Go<l tliat ap[x'ared in him. 
To himself, however, death was gain. 
He died like a good servant of his 
Lord, who found him Migaged in his 
proper wwk. But our loss liy liis de- 
parture seems irreparable. We Lave 


lost a Father, and this is a loss which 
God can alone make up. May He 
graciously grant that we may not be 
wholly disappointed I 

Early the following morning I at- 
tended the funeral of our late reverend 
Father, which was conducted with all 
the honours due to his blessed remains. 
It was a mournful and afflicting scene, 
indeed, which I have not witnessed 
since the death of the venerable 
Schwartz. 

On the 0th of April I preached to 
the Tai. Ill congregation, and exhorted 
the Christians to consider the late 
mournful event as a warning from God 
to repent, and to show their gratitude 
to God by a holy life. After the 7'a- 
iniil service I attended Divine service 
at St. John’s, and heard the excellent 
sermon preached by the liev. T. lio- 
binson, in memory of our late Fatlier. 
It inipr('s.sed on our itiiiul.s not on!v 
that esteem and veneration cine tn t)n‘ 
memory of our late UJca'chI IVi^liop. ])ut 
auakened us also to endeavour tli.it 
may bci appro\<*d ni' die Loi<i la 

sLaJl l>e jJea^sed tu call us aMu\. 

1 am. itli ,er«-ar -p i t, 
li' M re ml I )’. 

Ii om ’>ej hiiiij] a 

J. C Koinujoi 


INDKX, 
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A. 

ABRAHAM, MAR, ii. 257—259. 

Abdullah made Jemaiitdar, i. 65; makes 
pannels for mules, 261. 

Abdul Miisseeh, a convert, ii. 9 ; 
dained, 10; his dcatii^ ib. 

Abel, Dr., i. 60. 

Ablution, i. b2. 

Ab(K) town, ii. 57. 

Acbar, tomb of, ii. 8; big palace,' 9; 
7iiakes pilgrlnia;.^e to Ajrnere, 19, 

AcItUid, Sir 'riuirnas Dyke, i. 201. 

Afiani, Mr. John, i. 260 ; meets the 
Hi, shop, 272; Ins character, ii. 223. 

Adain's Peak, ii. HU ; tradition, ib. 

Ad.uisouia tree, i. 10. 

A(ia\vlut ('ourfs, ii, l(i7 ; at Kalrali, 111; 
besi(*u'<'<b ib. 

Aiilin:i:ton, Mr., Hen. ires, i. Hil. 

Adiiimtoii, Air., ( \itt‘(’hist , ii. 2«>7. 

A^ra. iini.;e of, simkIs escort, u, 5 ; ruins 
<*f. 0 ; coni’t of justice, ib. 

A iinere ton n, ii. IS. 

Allah. iliad, i. I S7 ; nick* name, d). ; 

* nildin^'s, ISp; conlinnation, ib. 

Alligators, no.) ; a;.,M in, 1 2 1 , 1 3t> ; a^ain, 

HU. 

o \..n>i<‘r. (^oloiirl, I. 17.1; iliives ^he 
H'siiop lo .1 176, coi7i|iares 

‘Ciiuaid 'oaiksof <it v th ion, it». ; Ict- 

6 I 1 .1 ‘Uh. 

\ I U p M !i I 1 i !a‘M‘, I. .'>2, 

‘Horoiah ica^oiis for visiiini?, i. 

2 t > , p!f’p,ii at inos for journey to, 2t>t) ; 
.»p|.roa< h to, 270 ; d<*srri[Jion of, 272; 
Di; !oc scr . ice, ib : fort, 273; ho2)es 
rc juatiic^ missionat ies, ii. 217. 

iv o\hria \ ilIiiL!:,', ii. 7 1. 

V iiiblaoL^oride, bnnf»'alow, ii, 150 ; again, 
160 . 

Aio[>owb‘e vilhlLi;**, il. 132. 

A nicer Khan, his ( harac.ter, li. 23 ; again, 
2r» . iiorrors inllicfed by, 2.S ; oOers to 
irn.el.* .Iy<*p(K>r, 38 ; tnrns Saint, 61. . 

Amherst, Lord, intioriu<‘tion to, i. 31 ; ! 
h.s botei to tin; King of Onde, 212 ; i 
visiN the Kmperor of Dellii, 310; 
anxious for peace, li, 199. 


Amhergt, Lady, kindness of, ii. 213. 
Amroah town, i. 290. 

Amrut Row, i. 163; inquiries concern* 
ing Christianity, 171 
Anass river, ii. 84. 

Animal food not forbidden to Hindoos, 

i. 23. 

Anson, Mr. and Mrs., i. 145, 

Ant-hills, i. 116. 

Antioch, patriarch of, ii. 262, 

Anund Musseeh, i. 195, 298. 

A{)e, sacred, i. 1 10, 

Aqueduct at Delhi, i. 301. 

Arab ships, i. 23, 32 ; brig shipwrecked, 

ii. 143. 

Architecture, Oriental, ii, 220 ; of pa- 
laces, ib. ; antiquities of, 231 ; modern, 
231, 232. 

Ariosto, ii. 39. 

Armonians in Dacca, 1. 92; visit of arch- 
bisliop, 99; in Madras, ii. 176. 

Ass from Cape of Good Hope, i. 35 ; 

from Cntch, ii. 131. 

As.sam, custom in, ii. 29. 

Aliianass, Mr., a Greek, follows the 
Hisliop, ii, 52. 

Athanasius, Mar, ii. 259, 

Ava, King of, ii. 198 ; his demands, ib. ; 
war with, 199. 

Avdal, Mr., Armenian, ii. 257. 
Aurnngzebe, mosque of, i. 168. 

Azeem Khan, visit to Prince, ii. 176. 

B. 

Habington, Mr. C. R., ii, 143, 

Bai)(»on alarms sentry, ii. 85; anecdote 
of in Ceylon, 1G2. 

Hab<K)s, houses of, i. 31, 

Ihuldagame, ii. 149; again, 169; con- 
firmation, 170; departure from, ib. ; 
account of, 245. 

Bagheedish described, I. 181. 

Baliar, people of, i. 124 ; ugly country, 
ii, 215; ditlers from the Dooab, ib. 
Bahrenbruck, Rev. Mr., Tanjore, ii. 280* 
Baillie, Mr. Evan Hamilton^ Taimah, ii. 
144. 

Baker, Rev. Henry, ii. 271. 

Bali, city of the great, ii, 178, 
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Bamboos, best in a dry soil, i. 122. 

Bondursiudree town, ii. 46. 

Baiikes, Mr. W. J., i. 213. 

Baukipoor, i. 140 ; opium warehouses, 
ib. 

Banks of the river Mattacolly falling, i. 
S2. 

Baiiswarra, Raja of, ii, 70 ; palace of, 
78 ; Rawul calls on the Bishop, 79; 
description, ib. ; exchange of presents, 
ib. 

Banyaii>tree, ii. 93 ; one on the Nerbud- 
da, 121. 

Baptist missionaries, i. 48; minister at 
Dacca, 93 ; at Monghyr, 135 ; again, 
ii. 208. 

Bareilly town, i. 213; professional du- 
ties, ib. ; fe nolle convert, ib. 

Barley, th resiling, i. 136 ; reaping, ii. 88. 

Barnes, Sir Edward, i. 6 1 ; ii. 151 ; din- 
ner with, ib. ; lends his horses, 152; 
makes new roads, 159, 160 ; and tun- 
nel, 165. 

Barnes, Lady, kindness from, ii. 169; 
again, 241. 

Barnes, Archdeacon, meets the Bishop, 
ii. 95 ; accompanies him, 103 ; to 
Poonah, 135 ; proposes to resign, 207 ; 
character, 247. 

Baroda, march towards, ii. 96 ; Gnicwar 
of, meets the Bishop, 97 ; his <‘h,ii.ic- 
ter, 98, 99 ; Bishop visits him, 99, 
100; visit returned, 102; tovMi ,ind 
residency, 97 ; ciinrch, 98; escort in- 
creased, 103. 

Barrackpoor, i. 33, 31 ; again, 43; again, 
ii. I8;j ; mutiny at, 21(h 

Barreah, Raja of, sends kamflar ;md 
guides, ii. 89 ; visits tlie Bishnp, 90 ; 
presents a liorse, 91 ; town, ib. 
mine, ib/; misery, 92 ; superstition of 
inhabitants, ib. 

Bassein,' pass liy, ii, 121 ; ruin.s, 12ci ; 
again, 130. 

Bats, large, i. 25 ; vampire, 37, 49 ; hats, 
ii. 1S3. 

Bayaderes, ii. 180. 

Bayley, Mr. C., Ghazeepoor, i. 151 

Bears, Bengalee, i. 35 ; Sincapoor, ib. ; 
in Himalaya, 271 ; in Ceylon, ii, 
166, 167. 

Bearers desert, ii. 41 ; one missing, 8i ; 
noise they make, 136. 

Beemthal, i. 262; excursion to lake, ib. 

Beggars,*]. 79; few in Bengal, ib. ; 
mode of begging, 73, 85 ; blind, 107 ; 


caste of, 116; distribution of money 
to, 218. 

Begumabad, i. 299. 

Begum Suinroo, history of, i. 297, 
298 ; writes to the Bishop, 299. 

Begum of Delhi, presents from, i, 309, 

Belagary village, i, 285. 

Belgaram, i. 230. 

Bell, Mr., Moradabad, ii. 17. 

Belt of Death, i. 245. 

Benares, Raja of, visit fn>m, i. 171. 

Benares town, i. 162; sacred bulls, ib. ; 
monkeys and beggars, ib. ; Jhihou's 
houaC, 163; pagoda, 161 ; ]Mtjiul.Ltion, 
166 ; not many converts at, 171 ; re- 
ligious tumults, 160', 167, 183; house- 
tax, 1^5; dhurna. ’ 186; ]s)- 

pulaiity of gov'eroors. 187; st^i)»lcs 
blown down, ii. 205 ; [irojuisal to live 
at, 219. 

Bemlerlce, ]')on Solomon Dias, his in- 
genuity, ii. 1 58. 

Bengal, timiii character of the nalui*", 
52; nut part of liindost.in, 117; thi’ 
ih. ; ctilti vat oji' Cff land, ?n 2nn ; 
language, 211 ; nati\es lond of mo 


inL% ih. 


Bengal ves.-k.ds dc'-cDlH-d, i. 27 : .on 

62 ; s^TvaiO-*, acea 

/Uiit of ' 

j(/urney, in 12. 


Bon 7'offo, ii . 1 5(t ; > 

ig.nn hdh 

B( tci tire, 1. s 1. 


Bhadiinath, i. 2(9 ; 

j' ! / I noi /e' n , 2t 

lieji/iit, J7 1 ; tern; 

do. of, 2'*5 

Bi lal , p( /i-t i y * 4 . n . • ' 

>3 ; o< , i;- i . f ' 

anecdiite ot' ;n 54. 


B[jer]>, flieir modi- 

,)! ' an- hoi r h ^o 

5S ; hovV.^, ih. ; th j 

1 ' r M 1 n 1 ■ 0! , t * ' . ■ 

einal inhabitants 

oj' It ,1 i OooCi , 1 O * 

I iicir • h.H acter. f)'. 

■ h 79 / < : (a ^ ' 

hv Sir John IMal 

aa>lMi, Vo. V'.'. 

7.1 , de'^( rdi(‘d, ih. 

; io'nht 7n ' ^ 

j h. ; sir ii/tls, do ; 

solTi r ! 0*10 hli I o. 

77 ; guide.-:!, 80 ; ! 

1 1 i 0 --f , S ■ ; : n o < k 1 

tie between, 8o, K 

i' ; 1 -1 1 lOdt'f and h 


a wtiioan, S7 ; hnod os m (■'.•‘o!; 

88; ,ujo<'d()tc oi' < iiU'ti. ; f-ahu.d 
92; guides a<-ross iht* 
iO-l ; watchmen, 10 h 
Bheelwarra t(»wri, ii. 5n ; ichtf* r-, n< .u, 
Bhooteas, trihe of, i. 271 ; i^(s, ‘^7 >. 

BhurtjKHjr, Raja (d*, ii, iH, rohinatt 
visible, 15; sends \ ;ilvr*el letter-., 
17; govemnient descrd.cd. do; Bishop 
retains answer, 23; siege of, 23-1, 24H, 
Biccanere town, ii. 55 
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Bindrabuiid, holy place* ii. 5; servaii 
and escort go to, ib. 

Bird, Mr., his hospitality, i. 189 ; ii. 281 

Birds of Paradise, i. 83. 

Birds ill Kemaoon, i. 274; small, ii. 145 

Birman empire, ii. 198 ; war with, 232, 
233. 

Blrtli of the Bisliop’s youngest daughter, 
i. 49. 

Bishop's College, i. 40; designs with re- 
ference to, ii. 237 ; alVairs of, 242 
again, 247 ; committees in support of, 
255, 250. 

Black beetles, l>e}iutiful, 1. 135. 

Bliss, Rev. iMiilij). i. 28S. 

Blunt, Re\^ J. J., letter to, il. 241. 

Boa constrictor in Kemauon, i. 293 ; ii 
Ceylon, ii. ](\ 7 . 

Boudipoor, i. 124. 129. 

BoLTwangola. i 113; N.ich girls, ib. 

BiOtpuni fovv'ti, i. 

lb)oh'<s <b scribed, ii. 39, 57, t>7. 92. 

Booiinbah, i. cSl. 

llomlt.iy, anival at. ii. 124; iirofessiniuil 
dnlit's, 12.3; e.sp]ana<le, 132; govern- 
inent hnu'ics. 133, 1 ,3 i : nbservatums, 
lit, 145; tlcpaiture t’lom, 1 i5. 

Hnr.is, K*>{ t of. n. 7J; (|iiarrel u ith Sun- 
nites. il) : niipopular, 119; cpiafrel 
until 121; 1 ioi \ e Siir.if, 1 23. 

ill c in bic ( 1 ,1 ngcs, 1. - is. 

li^''rUttc.ai L'ault’ii at C'alcuKti, i. 3ft, 40; 

■ i* ( 'ry icit, li. 1 1)7. 

Mr,, i. 2 13 ; .H'companies 
tfic Iti^ii ’p. 2i7; ciiai acter, 2l»3. 

ii J«'\ , M ! , 1 , ! 7.i ; 1 C ordained, li. 257. 

1 ' 'v * j . M t . . 1 il I f,i< h, .sciid.s gnide.s, i i . 1 1 ft. 

lii.iJnmo-i piMlK't inund.ition, i. 21; 
"'in* d<ctMi^, IlN; \i!!ag»‘ of, 1.37; 
>ntMj ol llicii (M’rcrnnna'.s, b'^7; illne.ss 
Mt t/. 23 ( , one with tumour on his 

"f'sl. II. 2 .); he accompanies the 
Ji.diop to J M'podr, il). ; am])ufation of 
his hand, 12; they s<icrilic,e animals, 
2J.3, 22t>. 

i> ah mil IV bulls, i. 77. 
alinuny h ei ai , li. 4. 

1 *i ( ad dest 1 ) 1 icif i. 211. 

lit end I’rnit \ i ei', i i. 1 oil. 

liijaiK'in, en<'anipiiM‘n( of, ii. 50; (heir 
tiaaitmeiO liom nalivt' armies, it),; emr- 
r siiig (‘oin, ft l ; tlieir woimai, it). 

Ibiiisii inllucneo tavomable to India, ii. 
222 ; <rov(‘rnment not generally popii- 
i.ir, ib.; rciLsons why, it).; compared 
vidtii the French, ib. 


Broach unhealthy, ii. 120. 

Bronze tint, effect of, i. 21. 

Brooke, Mr. Wm. Augustus, BenareS} i. 
159. 

Brown, Mr., i. 45. 

Browning, Rev. Mr., Candy, ii. 165. 
Brownrigge, General, ii. 244. 

Brucks, Capt,, Bombay, ii. 145. 

Bryce, Dr., i. 56. 

Bryce, Colonel, i. 299. 

Buckland, Dr., i. 275. 

Buddh, tooth of, ii. 16^; sermon by, 245. 
Buddhist priests, visit from, ii. 162; 

temples, 164, 165. 

Biidinath Roy, liberality of, i. 54. 
ButValoes ui S. Bengal, i. 24; white one, 
287 ; in Bombay, ii. 145. 

Bnggeeroo village, ii, 42. 

Bugs, flying, i. 72. 

Buildings ^oon decay, i. 07. 
BuHnmghur, Raja of, i. 308; invitation 
fiom, ii. 1 ; llishop visits, 2; Nach 
girls, ib. ; sends escoit. 3. 

Bulwai Sing]), his history, ii. 61. 

Bnnaee town, ii. 52; fair at, ib. ; Raja 
of, ib. 

Bnnaira town, ii. 55 ; Raja of, meets 
the BisliO]), ih. ; conversation with, ib. 
Bunass river, ii. 57. 58; again, 62. 
Buiuiur-l.H>at, ii. 121. 

Bungalow, meaning ol’, i. 33. 

Buniyan 8 shop, i. J 15. 

Bnnybunya village, i, 74. 

Burodeea village, ii. 80. 

Biissorali Merchant, crew of, ii. 172; in- 
vaiiils, 172, 173; again, 251. 

'hifi'h«*r5s Island, ii. 135. 

[hitter at Decoleah, ii, 28. 

Ihixar, i. 146; fort, 147; natives attend- 
ing service, ib. ; schools, 148, 149. 

C. 

[rdiul (the Bishop's horse), i. 236, 284, 
300. 

Cactus used os fortifications, i. 290 ; ii. 

48; with bamboos, il). 

Jadampoor village, i. 73. 
dpmmerer, Rev. Dr., Tanjore. ii, 280. 
’alVres in Ceylon, ii. 165. 

Jalamander-tree in Ceylon, ii. 161. 
Calcutta, ap])roach to, i. ‘28 ; fort, ih. ; 
Government-house, 31 ; cathedral, ih.; 
quay, 33; school for European femal« 
orphans at, 35 ; free school for poor at, 
36, 38; military orphan asylum at, 
36; mission college, 40; native female 
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schools, ib. ; confirmation, 49 ; 8ho^)s 
and bazars, 57 ; mosques in, ib. ; 
watchman, 59 ; departure from, 6*2 ; 
situation, 84; again, ii. 172; state 
used at, 183 ; country round, ib. ; 
city, 186; climate, 191; alarm in, 
233. 

Callianee river, ii. 137. 

Calisunker Gossaiit, i. 161. 

Cal pec, afVair at, ii. 7 ; again, 218. 

Caltura, ii. 151 ; again, 169. 

Camel, cruelty i. 199; used by cou- 
riers, 209; driver, illness of*, 286 ; left 
sick at Moradabad, 289 ; returns, ii. 1 7. 

Campbell, Mr. Archibald, at Shahjehan- 
poor, i. ‘236. 

Campbell, Sir A., victory in Ava, ii. Til. 

Caudaulah waterfall, ii. 137; village, 
137, 143. 

Candy, excursion to, ii. 158: second 
adigar, 160; first adigar, 161; town, 
162; chiefs, ih. ; fever, 163; palace, 
164; tombs, ib.; tunnel, 105; peojile, 
244 ; cruelty of king, ih. 

Canterbury, Archbishoji of, letter to, li. 
‘251. 

Canticles (iii.. 7.), emendation of trans- 
lation, i. 55. 

Capital punishments, i. 31. 

Capoolee village, li. 136. 

Caramnasa river, cause of its name, i. 
52; again, 150. 

Caravan described, i. 192; ronqtlaints, 
193. 

Carey, Dr., Serampore, i. 48. 

Car lee, cave, i 3 137, 138; bridge, 139. 

CaiTiag<\s, native, i. 27. 

(barter, Capt., Gfiazvepoor, i. 152. 

Casher]> 0 (>r, place of pilgrimage, i. 

Cashi divinity, i. ‘28-5. ^ 

Cashnieriaii women, 1. 30 1. 

Caste in Ceylon, ii. 170; i>'"serl(s of, 
228; quarrels abtmt m the simtli, 
among Christians, 26 1. 

Catamaran, ii. 174. 

CafecliuTTien, i. ‘288, 290. 

CatteywTir horses, ii. 86 ; silversmiths, 
114; emigrants from, ib. 

Cattle swimming, i. 80, 136, 137; 
abundant ill Ilahar, 121. 

Cavendish, Hon. Hichard, at Delfii, ii. 3. 

Cawripoor, i, 205, 206; proposal to live 
af, 11 . 219. 

Cedars in Kemaoon, i. 273. 

Central India, fourth presidency in, ii. 

7 1 ; inhabitants of, ‘225. 


Cesare, Padre Giulio, i. 140 — 142. 
Ceylon, rivers, ii. 169; population, 170; 
religion, 171; account of, ‘244; again, 
267. 

Chaliers' Caste, Ceylon, ii. 153. 
Chalmers, Mr. Wm. Andrew, at Bogli- 
poor, i. 119 ; character, Tib. 
Chambers, Sir C., llornbay, ii. 146. 
Chamberlain, Mr., Baptist missionaiy 
i. 135, 195, 276. 

Chamois in Himalaya, i. 264, 274, 275. 
Champaucer city, 11. 93. 

C’handernagore, i. 45 ; again, 62, 63. 
('haplains, inquiry into coiuinct (»!'. li, 
144; limited number of, 202 ; lules 
for tlieir direction, 253. 

Cljaplin, Mr. M'rn., sends escort, li. 137; 

receives the Bishop at Ptjonali, l3‘a. 
Cliarcoal-ljurners, ii. 129. 

Charuiis, history of, ii. 5-1; enston's, ib. ; 

one a dealer m horses, 

Cheetoo, Ihndaiiee < bief, anecdote ni’, d. 
90. 

Cheefa Talao station, li >^5. 

(’beeta in (’eylon, li. io... 

( ’hild-st('aling, i. 1 U n 
(hulkeab, 3. 2'5-b 
( ’hilbimbnim. tempb* in. ii 2t) h 
( binese tVont ler. ; . 27 1 

f'lniisura., i. 6 1 ; m-.v'ic a iiii'sionu}, ‘-•l.i- 
li(,'n, ]i. 2.ih3 
(antpi'ui, i. 32 

C/nf:agoijg. ve^^, 6, d. ,'i3.f ’ , . ^ ^ 

raamt (.f, 9;;. 

( 'inti me lov. n. -.’n f '2 - .i ^ 

li). ; ca.-^t b', ! ' J . j. i la ' . n a i ‘ 
mec<lr)ie nt' a ranii* *' »■ 1 q-'' , . ■ 

[)<M»h cistian-'. n i . 

( 'tiiluu la les’ p. .3,1. ! 
t Isohia omibfu. j 2 3' ■' j a n j 
( ’ 111 )buond*-b*v . Rt >. ^ ‘..-3 . e. i 'M ■ 

el ter In, Ji, 2 ! t. 

( -liotef' Sjuvin: .-.I'lliiwi i > a 

(.3ioube»> Semi ! S ‘ m t vO ; ' ■ - * 

Soldiers, fb 

( dionquiii \. i! r , I - 

habitant ^ ib, 

(Jliournoka i. VciO , - 

( 3jo wk e»'j I J. Rite I i.3, 

( 'bfnvritigrje*', e lUl 
f diowsar town, i. I 

(3bintz, manner ol w c.i v n i-’' :i i.id dy.n’ 

i 287. 

(diri.stening of trie ^ yome.n-'^t 

daughter, i. 59. 

Cliristiau David ordaine«l, i. 6o ; com- 
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plainU against) ii. 175; account of, 
205, 206. 

Christians, a few scattered among the 
mountains, i. 196 ; in Lucknow, 225 
in Delhi and Agra, ii, 11 ; in the 
south, 243; nominal in Ceylon, 245 
increasing in the south of India, 267 

CIjrisfmas-hoxes, i. 45. 

Cliuiiar, i. 173; fort and stone cylinders, 
174; dungeon, 175; invalid station, 

1 77 ; church, ii. 213. 

Chundnah river, i. 84. 

( 'linrkeepour villagg, i. 157. 

Ciniprah, i. 145 ; Hindoo ixscetic, ib, ; 
flt)atiiig shops, 146; iec|ue;3t of ser- 
vants, lb, 

('iiurruck Poojah, festival of, desoril>ed, 

i. 57 — 59. 

Clnireh of Kngland gaining popularity, 

ii. 215; luT 1 itnrgy, 2l<> ; Missionary 
Soe'('tv, meeting of, i. 49; affairs of, 
ii. 193. 

C’lnirt'lie^', Port ilLrnrvt', ii. 130. 

Cihj.dr^e, mdideiieo (if. ii. 152; orna- 
ini'iif roads and bungalows, 149, 
i >H, 

(bnnanu)n gardiars, II. 151. 

( ’ir^'ular Hoad, i. 32, 
eat. i. 19. 

(b\i] S(a\ai'l'^' eb,u‘a(’f ei s, ii. 222. 

('leiLyv. intuMluMion fo, i. 29 ; ( h.iracter 
• •1. u. 2.■’.<^ 

< .Mr, I- 120: loomirnent to, 
l-ff 12 1, ]M•^ bool and em'ns^l21, 
12 e 

t iiiuiJo. oidin !!(■<* o!*, oil et>ni])lexIon.s. 
i On ir. 1 92. 

( Loul, I. :Uk 53, \ ro, 309. 

< ohb.-, eo;'agrd with lUieois, ii. 

i 

i ‘.',1 M ,( ti*‘ e.iptd lo, r, Ibi ; u. 1 b7, 

^ mIk 1 guana, 1 1 . 100, 

? '-'e.o ji.ii drs<“) )be(l^ i. 22; not found 
n.-iMi of .tclliiigbev . 112; earavaii 

Kdi’o with nuts, ji. SO; palms rc-ap- 
I < ar, *2(b 

i.sland, ii, Idl: p><‘r, ib. 

oUego, Uoiuaii ('atholu', il- 134. 

4 louilxi. ainval at. On 151 ; visitation, 
152, u.wii, 15 1; ehurebes, ib. ; ad- 
dn'Ns luKu (drigy of to tile Bishop, 
ios. 

l‘ol<|ult(atn. Sir IbOiert, 1. 272; accoin- 
panu'.s the Bishop to (’hilkeah, 277 — 
2 s 4 ; his o)ouion of Tandah, 283. 
I'nlquhounu, l^dy, i, 272 — 284. 


Columbo, tomb of Mr., i. 97. 

Colville, Sir Charles, ii. 112. 141. 
Combermere, ^rd, ii. 248, 264. 
Combermere ./fbbey, i. 24. 

Comercolly river, i. 81, 109. 
Compound, meaning of, i. 28. 

Concan, tribes on the, ii. 137 ; unhealthy, 
142. 

Condor, the, described, i. 297. 
Colonization, laws against, i. 151. 
Con.Maiitia palace, i. 214. 
Constantinople, gate of, i. 216. 
Converts, ii. 222. 

Cooscahs, tribe, i. 193. 

Coolies, or Kholees, ii. 92, 105, 

Coolies, difficulty in obtaining, i. 277, 
278. 

fdorrie. Archdeacon, mt^ets the Bishop, 

i. 23 , ae.com])anies him on his visi- 
tation, 62 ; Iji.s business at Boglipi'or, 
120; vocaladary, 127; receives a letter 
from a Bralimin, 131 ; established 
niission-seliool at Benares, 162; fa- 
vomife with natives, ii, 222. 

('orpnleney admired, i. 53. 

Cornt*li<uis, ii. 114. 

Cornwallis's (Lord) settlement, i. 133; 

monument, 151 ; settlement, ii, 192. 
Corn, duties on, ii, 73, 74. 

(a>romandeI coast, ii. 173. 

Corsellis, Mr., Ivroacli, his hospitality, 

ii. 119. 

(’ossipoor village, i. 32. 

C-oss miliars, ii. 1, 4. 

’otta, missionary station, ii. 154. 

L’uttun from Dacca, 1. 92; cotton-grass, 
150; ill Bombay, ii. 144, 145. 

Crab, land, ii. 140. 

Jreepers, luxuriance of, in Ceylon, ii, 
159. 160. 

^rocodllolirst seen, i. 109; large one. 136. 
>oix, Rev. M. La, Cliinsura, ii. 256. 
Junlilfe, Colonel, i. 212 
L’urreem Musseeh, convert, i. 147 ; his 
school, 148 ; character, 149. 
lurrah, tomb of Caniaul 8hek, i. 194. 
lurruckpoor hills, i. 129; height, 131 ; 
talc found on, ib. 

Cutch - horses, i. 239; ass, ii. 134; in- 
vasion of, 233. 

D. 

Dabla town, ii. 52 ; castle, 55 ; alterca- 
tion at, ib. 

Dak journey, i, 157 ; to Kairah, ii. 150 
uo regular d^k^ ib. ; again, 136. 
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Dacca, e^iitent i« 90 ; eoom of the 
river chaag^, 92; raini, ib*; easily 
94 ; professional duti^ 97 ; prisons, 
98 ; lunatic asylum, io. ; women em- 
broider, 105 ; described, ii. 207, 
Dacca, Naw&b of, i. 93 ; visits the Bishop, 

. 95: character, 93, 94; kindness, 99; 

farewell visit to, ib. 

Dancing women, ii. 4. 

Dandees, i. 80 ; vivacity of, 88 ; charit- 
able, 130, 131 ; desertion of, 135 ; two 
drowned, 138 ; colour of, 149. 

Dante, i. 22. 

Dapoolie village, ii. 142. 

Datura Stramonium, i. 86. 

Davies, Mr. John, indigo factor, i. 80. 
Davies, Major, Ceylon, ii. 166 ; his 
tree, ih. 

Dawson, Captain, ii. 158; lays theJine 
of road from Colombo to Candy, 160. 
Debtors, allowance to, i. 98. 

Decoits, attack of, i. 102; story exag- 
gerated, 104. 

Deckan, poptilation of, ii. 137 ; country, 
139; government of, 141; drought, 

' ib. ; population, 142; climate, ib. 
Deeolea town, ii. 52. 

Deer, ii. 20, 

Dehwan village, ii. 114. 

Delhi, buildingps, aqueduct, Humaioon’s 
tomb, i. 300 — 302 ; old city, 302 ; 
shawl manufactory, 303 ; palace, 304 ; 

* hall of audience, 306 ; confirmation 
at, 311; departure from, ii. 1 ; go- 
vernment, 3, 4 ; pillars of black metil, 
232. 

D^hi, Emperor of, i, 305 ; presentation 
to him, 304 — 306 ; presents exchanged, 
305, 306; his history, 309 — 3il; 
made a tank at Ajrnere, ii. 49. 

Delhi, Empress of, sends presents, i. 309. 
Deosa, ii/ 28, 29 ; fair at, ib. 

Dervises, two, 138. 

Devotees, i. 63. 

Dh5k tree, ii. 66. 

Dhoon, valley of, i, 297 ; again, 298. 
Dhotana village, ii. 4. 

Diamond Harbour, i. 22, 23. 

Dibdin quoted, ii. 219. 

Digah farm, i. 144. 

Dij^^i* 182; semh for viHage, ib. ; 

meets tvitb Brahmin watchman, ib. 
DBckatee village, t. 282. 

DlI*Koi»|uw palm, i. 2 14 park, ib. 
pinapo^* i 148^145; cantotmfient at, 

^ I4»i beat* 144. 


Diocese, duties ii. 193. 

Discovery (ship), ii. 145. 

Dod, Miss, letters to, ii. 186, 203. 

Dogs, i. 79; wild, 275, 276. 

Dooab, decay in, i. 179; bad itMwls in, 
193. 

Doobee village, ii. 27. 

Doodeah village, ii. 88. 

Doonga village, ii. 84. 

I>oonger|)oor, Raja of, ii. 70. 

Doomberra peak, ii. 163. 

Dopkah village, ii. 118; Bishop pays 
l^tmen, ib. 

Doran, Rev. J., accompanies the Bishop, 
ii. 178. 

Douglas, Mr., i. 142. 

Douglas, Hon. Mrs., letters to, li. 194,240. 

Dow, Arab, i. 24. 

Downing, Mr. and Mrs., Ceylon, ii. 164. 

D'Oyley, Sir Ctiarles, a goo<l artist, i. Nib 

Driburgh, Capt., Galle, son of, student 
at Bishop’s College, ii. 170. 

Drought, ii, 83 ; again, 93. 

Ducat, Dr. Charles, Poonah, ii. 140. 

Duncan, Mr. Jonathan, i. 187. 

Duncan, Governor, ii. 128, 

Dum Duni, i. 36 ; chiiich consecrated, ib. 

Durbar, i. ob, 51 ; at Jyepoor, ii. 33, 36. 

Dwarf, i. 83. 

E. 

Eagles, common, i. 103 ; formidable in 
Kemaoon, i. 274; suj>[H>sed to l»e the 
condor, 297; the ** rok’ ttfSindbiui, llj. 

East India Coin])any, lilMOubty of, Pr€»- 
face, vi. ; i. ‘272. 

Ebony-tree in Ceylon, ii. 161 ; furni- 
ture made from it, ib. 

Elephants at Barrack ptK>r, i. 34 ; ro't 
allowetl near Calcutta, ib. ; conunarKt 
their drivers have over them, ib. ; 
bathing, 91 ; aboiuid at Dacca, 94; 
starved, 209; sag icily, 230 ; man- 
ner of killing tigers, 236 ; swimming, 
293; training for figiit, ii. 33; bait- 
ing, 100; shooting, 139; anecdotes of, 
ib. ; used for torturing. 244. 

Klephanta island, ii. 123—127; antl- 
c^uity of, 126, 

Eliiott, Mr. Charles, receives the Bishof 
at Delhi, i* 3U9 ; presents him to the 
£m{)eroi', 395; his beliaviour to the 
KtuMrot. 310. 

Charles B., u 299. 

Klphinstone, Hon. L 175 ; aocouDi 
of ebareoal bunierlj iu l%9 ; hU bun* 
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galow, 137 ; gives farewell breakfast 
to the Bishop, 145 ; his character, 146, 
147 ; again, 234, 24J. 

English Government, conduct of to Mus- 
sulmans, i. 54 ; in Central India, ii. 
71 ; in Guzerat, 107. 

Erskine, Mr., his remarks on Elephanta, 
ii. 125, 126. 

Escort under Hindoo soubalidar, i. 228; 

aflecfed by cold, ii. 28. 

Essence of owl, i. 251. 

Euro{>eaiis reganled as curiosities in 
Oodeypoor, ii. 54 ; speech of a girl, ib. 
Exaggeration, great among Hindoos, i. 
104, 123. 

Expectants, annoyance of, ii. 21 ; one 
described, ib. 

F. 

Fagan, Ca]jtain James, Nusseerabad, 
kindness of, ir. 51. 

Fakirs on the INI atabnnga river, i. 75; 

insane, U)2 ; one roiisting himself, ii. 16. 
Falsitication, pronciicss of natives to, i. 

1 04, 

Famine, ii. 119. 

Farm-yard, Indian, descrilied, i. 20. 
Parrel, Dr., ii. 158. 

Female nati\e sclnxils, i. 40. 

Feiin, Uev. Josepli, ii. 271. 

Field, Captaiiij, Huxar, i. 147. 

Fiorin grass, i. 73, JiOk 

Fir in Kemavion, i. 273; again, ii. 239. 

Fires in the jungle by friction, i. 293. 

Fireworks, i. 47. j 

Fire-flies, ii. l(i 1, 166. 

Firoze's walking-stick, i. 302. 

Fisher, Rev. Henry, i. 296 ; his sons, ib. ; 

his converts, 29H. 

Fisher, Lieut., i. 297. 

Fishertncn, c.iste of, i. 22. 

Fi8h-tra|:>» on the (langes, i. 112; mode 
of catching, 283 ; at Ummeergliur, 
ii. 58; abound in India, 201. 

Florikcns descrilxHl, i. 258, 

Flowers in Ceylon, ii, 151, 

Ford, Mr. Arthur Nicholas, Moradabad, 
i. 288, 289. 

Fort. William, ii. 182. 

Fox, small, I 107, 

Franciscan friar, i. 140, 

Francklin, Lieut.-Col. Wm., acquire- 
ments, i. 126 ; visits the cave at Fut- 
tergotta, 129 ; his Palibothra, ib. 
Fraseir, Rev, William, chaplain, Be* 
oams, L 160 « 
roh. Uf 


Frazer, Captain, measures the Himalaya, 
ii. 59. 

Free press, ii. 201« 

Freemasons, i. 56. 

French colonel, history of a, ii. II. * 

French, character of, ii. 11; factory' at 
Surat, 122; manners, 222. 

Frogs, large, i. 60. 

Frost, effects of, ii. 47. 

Fruit-trees, groves of, signs of prosperity, 
i. 291. 

Fruit, boat with, i. 20. 

Funeral-piles, i. 47. 

FuUa village, i. 24; again, ii. 172. 

Furrah town, ii. 7. 

Furreedabad town, ii. 1, 

Furreedpoor in Uohilciind, i. 242; en- 
joyments of travelling, ib. 

Furreedpoor towm, i. 106. 

Futtehgunge village, i, 239. 

Futteehpoor Sicri, approach to, ii. *3 ; 
ruins, 14; palace, ib.; lake, 15. 

Futteehpoor town, i. 201 ; beggars, ib. 

Futwa town, i. 139. 

Fyfe, Captain, 1'anjore, ii. 280. 

Fyzec Mussceh, convert, i. 196 ; his con- 
versation with a Hindoo, ib. 

G. 

Gallows-tree at Almorah, i. 270, 271. 

Ganges, water used for washing idols, 
i. 66; inundation of, 77, 78; first 
view of, 84; width of, 87 ; noise, ib. ; 
called Pud da near Furreedpoor, l,flf ; 
Hindoo geography of, 117; width, 
130, 131; source of, 263; width in 
Kemaoon, 293. 

Gang-roblwy, i. 104. 

Gaol calendar, i. 105. 

Gjaowala, i. 73 ; again, 109 ; caste of, ib. 

Garden Reach, i. 28; again, ii. 182. 

Gaughur Mount, height of, i. 280; pass 
the neck, 264. 

Gauima village, ii. 116, 

Gaziodeen-nuggur town, i. 299, 

Geary, Captain, ii. 205. 

Gentoos, Hindoos called, ii. 115. 

Georgian alphabet duffers from every 
othcfT, i* 50. 

Gerard, Captain, ii. 58 ; his character, 
59; his measurement of the Hima- 
laya, ib. 

Gbits, ascent of, ii. 136, 137; beauty 
of, 140. 

Gbazecipber, 1 . 151 ; Nawibs palace, ib« ; 
plan Ibr a new church, 152: easteni 
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wad wostecn Gotbio campaanA, 153; 
palace^ ib.;rOMg!9rd^andattar» 154. 

Ghee, cofuumpticm of, i. 23 ; a luxury, 
31. 

Ghorkhas, i. 270 ; govemiuent of, 271 ; 
visit from their vakeel, 276 ; history 
of a boy, 282. 

Ghosts drinking, i. 84. 

Ghurwal province, i. 274, 

Ghyal at Barrack poor, i. 34. 

Gibb, Dr., his account of Western and 
Central India, ii. 60. 

Gisborne, Mrs., her school, ii. 149, 170. 

Gipsies, i. 72, 72; again, 110; their 
eastern name, 130; description, ib. ; 
encampment of, ii. 44. 

Glenie, Kev. J. M., acting Archdeacon, 
ii. 148; lends his carriagfe, 158; jic- 
compaiiies the Bishop to Candy, ib. 

Goa, priests at, ii. 134. 

GuldBnches in Kemaoon, i. 274. 

Goode, Rev. Ambrose, receives the 
Bishop, ii. 111. 

Goolun described, i. 78. 

Goomty, ferry of river, i. 158; scene in 
village, 158, 159. 

Goonh, a deer, i. 244, 245, 

Gooroos, i. 32. 

Gorabuiider, ii, 128; church, 129, 

Gossaiti, i..i23; another, 179. 

Gour, ruins of, i. 118, 

Gourman Singh, Raja, visits the Bishop, 

• i. 253; his history, 253, 254; joins 
4kiger hunt, 254, 255. 

Government - house, Calcutta, i. 31; 
members of, their attention and kitid- 
Tiiess, ii, 182; at Bombay, 133; at 
Madras, 175. 

Graham, Captain, i. 125; his jx^pula- 
rity, 126, 

Granary, i. 140; political discussion, 
141. , - 

Grant, Ca|jtain,, at Delhi, i. 302; again, 
306. 

Grant, Captain, in the Deckan, iL 142. 

Grant, Captain James Ludovick, at 
Madra, ii. 174. 

Greeks at Dacca, i. 92 ; one at Benares, 

‘ 18G. . 

Greenwood, Mr., Clmnar, i. 1 73. 

Grenville, Lord, letters to, ii. 239, 248. 

Gresley, Lieutenant Franw, i. 103. 

Grey,. Sir Charles, ii. 177, 2AS, 264. 

Gmsvenor, . Earl, his seat in Cheshire, 
,i. 216. 

Gujrowlie village i, 291. 


Gunga, the true, i, 31. 

Gungrowr town, li. 60 ; its woods, ib. 
Gurruk river, i. 236. 

Guzer&t, dearth in, ii. 83 ; entrance into, 
84 ; parade in, 95 ; climate of, 99 ; 
inhabitants of, ib. ; state of knowledge 
in, 107; fertility and revenue, 108; 
unheal thiness of, 113; no groves in, 
115 ; intense heat, ib. ; march excites 
curiosity in, 116. 

Gwalparah village, i. 89. 

Gwatkin, Mr. John, at Madras, ii, 174. 

H. 

Hafez Rehmiit Khan, the last Patau 
chief, i. 240 ; anecdote of, ib. 
Half-caste population, increiise of, i. 36 ; 
again, ii. 203. 

Halhed, Mr. Natlianiel J.,at Moradabad, 

i. 288, 289. 

Hallowell, Rev. J., Madras, ii. 178. 
Hamilton, Major, ii. 72. 

Hamilton, Caphiin, Coloml»o, ii. 158. 
Hardwicke, Maj{/r-General Thomas, ins 
house and museum, i. 36, 37. 
Harkitess, Ca[>tain Henry, commands 
escort at Madras, ii. 177, 

Hastings, Marquess, revival of Puharree 
school, i. 124; refuniH their corps, 
125; visit** their cimiitry, 126; con- 
duct to die Kmperor of Delhi, 17t>: 
again, 3l0; portrait of, 21tJ; memo- 
rial to, 22 1 ; rc'inove.* maihli* bath, 

ii, 9; popularity, 1^1 ; his ro<uls, U>. 
Hastings, VVarreu^ rondm'f fo iJie Fan- 

})eror of Delhi,!. 170 ; hr-* [rtipuhuitv, 
187. 

Hatchment, Hlnd(K>. i. 40. 

Hats like umbrellas, i. ^2. 

IIaul)roe, Mr., Madias, ii. 175. 

Haubroe, Mrs., ii. 2otf 
HaveU)agh, i. 273; iin<s for sepoys, ib, ; 
vegenitii>iJ, lb. ; cbaiact<*i v>f iiiiiabit- 
ants. 274. 

Havel I, Mr., i. 145. 

Hawkins, Mr. I'nmcis, fit Bareiny, i. 
2^41, 242; Jong rtisidence in India, 
243; account of Hohillas, 243, 241 ; 
country-houses 244. 

Hawtayn«, Rev, J., ofliciates at St. 
James's, CaJeutta, and converfK a 
Hindoo, i, 37 ; attends the Bishop to 
schools, 41 ; appjinted to the Arch- 
deaconry of Bombay, ii. 256. 

Hay, Robert William, ii. 191. 

Heat^ ii« 205 ; agaiu^ 264. 
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Heber, Mrs., letters from the Bbhop to 
his mother, ii. 197, 243. 

Heber, Mr., letter from the Bishop to his 
brother, ii. 246. 

Hecatombs of atiimals offered, ii. 225, 226 
Herbert, Captain James Dowling, i. 273, 
285. 

Hill, Hon. D., Madras, attention of, ii. 
260, 

Hill chiefs, i. 126 ; forts, ii. 139. 

Hills, shape of, ii. 28. 

Hillch and the Birz ul Nimrouz, i. 117. 
Hilsa fish, i. 81. 

Himalaya, first view of, i, 248 ; again. 
249, 252 ; passage of the nearest range, 
262; last view of, 280; visible from 
Meerut, 297 ; way of travelling in, ii 
217; described, 239, 240. 

Hindoo dead bodies, i. 20; their treat- * 
ment of cattle, 27 ; murders among. 
33 ; servants, ib. ; mode of eating, 
66 ; getfgrajihy, 117; patients, 85, 
86; character, 156; language, ib. ; 
law ollicersS, ib. ; feelings towards Go- 
vernmonl, 203, 204; court, ii. 2, 3 ; 
sp<‘ciiuoius of cookery, 35 ; hospital for 
animals, 120, 121 ; eat llesli, 191 ; cha- 
racter, il). ; system of astionomy, 230. 
Hindoo idols, i. 46 ; })ag(.nla on Malabar 
Point, ii. 133. 

Hind(H> creditor, character of, i. 98, 
Hindoos' reasons for lemaining at Jye- 
]>or>r, ii. 42. 

Hiudoostanee Pentateuch, i. 5G ; liturgy, 

i. 22ti. 

Hindovfiijui prevalent in Agra luid Delhi, 

u. 5. 

Hmd*>stan, f-omnieucenient of, i. 122, 
131 . cliaiiicter of the people, 124. 
Hodgson, Major, measures the Himalaya, 

ii. 

Home s, I\rr., ^nctures, i. 220 ; account 
of, il). 

Hood, Hon. I-atly [Mrs. Stuart Macken- 
zie], i. 2,19. 

Hoogldy river, current of, i. 23. 

Hooiee, festival of, ii. 66, 74, 76, 80, 87. 
Horal town, ii. 4. 

Hot winds, ii. 100, 108. 

Hornby, Rev. E. T. S., letter to, ii. 202. 
Horse of straw, i. 86 ; purchase of, 189 ; 
dealers, ih. ; for servantg, 1 90 ; liea 
down, i. 201 ; Arab horses, ii. 198. 
Horton, Right Hon. R. J. Wilmot, Pre- 
fa<5e, vi, ; letters to, ii. 190, 224, 233, 
265. i 


Household servants, i. 29 ; establishmeiit 
for child, 30 ; character of, 33. 
House-rent enormous in Calcutta, i. 41. 
Howrah, i. 32. 

Humaiodn, tomb of, i. 301, 302. 

Human sacrifice, i. 106; ii. 195. 
Hunim^, the monkey general, i. 190,191, 
Hurgila, account of, i. 30, 124. 
Hurricane at Ajmere, ii. 49. 

Hurree Mohun Thakoor, ii. 185 ; his 
villa, ib. 

Hutchinson, Captain, Calcutta, i. 296. 
Hysena tamed, i. 275. 

Hyde, Mr., i. 213. 

Hymns, the Bishop’s, sung, i. 296, 

Hyne, Dr. George, a})pointed physician, 
ii. 179, 260; his death, 268. 

I. J. 

Jack all, cries described, i. 26 ; act as 
scavengers, 30 ; Hindoos wash in the 
blood, 44; fearless, 54; noise, 130. 
Jain temple, i. 167 ; sectaries, ib. ; tem- 
ple, ii. 44; one deserted, 81, 82; at 
Kairah, 113. 

Jalap plant, i. 104. 

James, St., quoted, i. 111. 

Jaiigliuirabad, i. 179. 

JAta claim the affix of Singh, ii. 5 ; wo- 
men, 19; zealous Hindoos, 22 ; cou- 
rageous, 23; in Rajpootana, 71, 72; 
described, 234. 

Java ponies, i. 171. 

Jaffiergunge, i, 88, 108. 
ice first seen, i. 265 ; manner of making, 
289. 

I<-.hneuraon, i. 244, 

Idolatry, elTects on the mind, ii. 228; 

of Hindoos the worst, ib. 

Idols near Calcutta, i. 53, 54 ; one going 
to Bindrabund, ii. 26 ; custom of 
throwing them into the Ganges, 29. 
Jeffries, Rev. Henry, Surat, ii. 120, 124. 
.Tehanara, tomb of, i. 303. 

Jehanguire, tomb of, i. 303, 

Jerrdda village, ii. 95. 

Jervis, Lieutenant, Btymbay, ii, 125. 
Jewellery of natives, i. 107. 

Jeyt village, ii. 5, 

'guana, large, i. 87. 

JhaRoda city, ii, 86. 

'llness of children, i. 106; illness, 229. 
m^m, visit of, i. 197 ; history, 198. 
mambara, i. 216. 
mperial-tree, i. 287. 

India, most holy place in, i. 175; rich- 
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nesB ofj 1 79 ; pre|]|mtioii 0 for travel- 
ling ill Western, iL 12; natives civi- 
liz^ 227 ; intercouxse with Europe^ 
ib. ; receive early intelligence, 228 ; 

for and against living in, 235 ; 
climate, 241, 242; different nations 
in, 241. 

Jameses, Sdnt, church, consecrated, i. 37. 

Indian death-watch, i. 78. 

Indigo, planters of, i. 73 ; attention of 
two, 74 ; works visited, ib. ; works, 
77 ; rent of ground, 78 ; works, 79, 
81 ; described, 82; planters, ii. 221# 

Indore merchant, anecdote of, ii. 54. 

Indraput city, i. 302. 

Infanticide, female, ii. 78, 164, 

Inglis, Sir Rol>ert Harry, Preface, vi. ; 
letter to, ii. 202. 

Intended tour in the south, il. 263. 

Inundation near Dacca, i. 101 ; effects 
of, 116. 

Joudpoor castle, ii. 51. 

Journey detailed, ii. 224. 

Jowrah, the Rajmahal chief, i. 125. 

Ironside, Mr., Kairah, ii. 111. 

Irrigation by wells, i. 232; ii. 15, 19 

Irv'ing,, Rev. John, ii. 9; kindness of, 

11 . 

^ Irving, Mrs., kindness of, ii. 12. 

Isaiah i. 8 illustrated, i, 86. 

Islamabad town, i. 93. 

Juggeniauth, ii. 181. 

Jumna river, 1. 300; water bad, ii. 1 ; 
described, 8, 10. 

Jumna Musjeed, i. 188, 300 ; descril>ed, 
304 ; ii. 9. 

Jiimsheed Jum, i. 285. 

Jumsheed Khtin, tomb of, ii. 66. 

Jungle-grass, height of, L 89, 232 ; poul- 
try, 279. 

Jungleterry district, i. 131. 

Junma Osmee, festival of, i. 138, 

Jyepoor, compiarative security of, ii. 23 ; 
country iitferior to Uajjwotana, 27 ; 

' inarch to, 31 ; besieged by Ameer 
Kh^n, 32 ; climatej 33 ; town and pa- 
. lace, 33-^36 ; history of court, 36 ; 
city described, 38, 39. 

Jyepoor, Rannee of, sends escort, ii. 23 ; 
her conduct to the Resident, 24 ; be- 
haviour of her vakeel, 27 ; ^ presepts 
from, 3Q ; violent conduct, 37 ; her 
Gooroo, 38; murders her attendant, 
40 ; her service disliked, 44 ; sends 
message, 45 ; advice given by tlie 
Bishop, 45, 46. 


I Jye Singh built Jye^r, ii. 38; and 
Umeer, 30. 

K. 

Kadooganorvon pass, ii. 161. 

Kailyal, Southey\ i. 65. 

Kairah town, ii. 1 1 1 ; church consecrated, 
112; school and libraries, ib. 

Kali, festival of, i. 44; description of, 
123. 

Kalingera village, ii. 81. 

Keays, Rev. Rob. Young, il. 99. 
Kedaniath in Himalaya, i. 249; height, 
271. 

Kedgeree, \ 22 ; pots used as floats for 
nets, 83 ; palanquins, 208. 

Kehama quoted, i. 123; ii. 179, 1*^1, 
Keniaoon, preparations for journey to, 
i. 245, 246 ; subject to earthquakes, 
272; bare of wood, 274 ; jK^pulation, 
ib. ; Raja of, On ; fire by friction in, 

293. 

Kennery caves, ii. 130, 131 ; view from, 
132. 

Kennery, in Ceylon, li. 169, 

Kenny, Lifoit., ii. 259, 

Kerowlee, tbaninidar of. ii. 13; his cer- 
tificate from Lord l.^he, j[>. 

Khan wail village, ii. 15. 

Kha‘;ya«!, i. 259 ; enrauijimcnt of, ih. : 
jxvL->antrv, 262; caste, 2o 4 ; mode of 
carrying iiurdeiis, 277,279; |K.ncity, 
279.' 

Kiiizr, oflering to, i. 84. 

Kholie, or (’oolie, ii. 92; .Sepoys, . 

history of, Kb”); ciiararfii, 4), 
KidderjKior, sni>nri», i. 28; '.lihu’-e if. 
32, 

Kiiilas, furfdojilf, i, ^fi. 

Kim Ciuwkee, ii. l2l. 

King's iiouse, Ceylon, Ji. 151. 

Ki«h€*nghur town, ii. 16; ditlicnlln , -2, 
47 ; character of Raja, ii>. 

Knight's (Mr. R.D.. surgeon at Hart ills 
opinion of jungli? fever, i. 218. 

Knox, Briga([ier Alex., at NuNseerabad, 
his account of the Mhairs, ii, 49, 59 ; 
confirmation, 5J. 

Kmadtzons family, i. 44. 

Kohlhoff, Rev. J. Ch, letter from, relative 
to the Bishop's death, ii. 280. 

Koosilla river, i. 273 ; suspension britlge, 
ib, ; mentioned again, 280 — 282. 
Koottab sahib, i. 303. 

Krefling, Colonel, governor of Seram- 
poor^ i. 44 ; hb character, 45. 
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Kulleanpoor, i. ^52 ; malaria fever, 253, 
Kuleauiipoor, stormy journey to, i. 202, 
203. 

L. 

Labour, cheapness of, i. 102. 

Ladak, i. 272 ; people of, 300, 301 ; pre- 
sents from to England, ii. 227. 

Lake, Lord, his behaviour to Emperor 
of Delhi, i. 310 ; his defeat at Bhurt- 
pior, ii. 248. 

Lall-Jee, painter, i. 164. 

Lambrick, Rev. Samuel, Ceylon, ii. 154. 
Lanca, native name for Ceylon, ii. 80, 90. 
Lancasterian system, i. 38. 
landlords and tenants, i, 53; ii. 66. 
Land.s(^er, 3Ir. John, engraving by, i. 99. 
I^iiiguage, eastern words transplanled 
into Engli>h, i. 45. 

I^carines, ii. 149. 

I^ttt^en sails, ii. 124. 

I^wrie, Rev. Mr., Madras, li. 175. 
Layard, Mr. Charles, ii. 148; his break- 
fast, l<i9 ; his son aceonipanies the 
Bishop to Calontta, 170. 

TA"af-iristH:t3, ii. I()8. 

Ix*bada des('rih(Hl, i. 287. 

Jav, Mr., Dacca, i. 93. 
rvee<’hes, llyitig, ii. 167. 

Ja-'ccIics deseiib^’d, i. t>0. 

village, ii. 87. 

Mnt hartuns, i. 55. 

TA?]>(*rs, misciy of, i^ 155; ii. 6. 

FA'jirosv eonnnon, i, 39; on Ixiafmen on 
file rivi‘r ami at ISIadras, i. 75. 
l^^sley, Mr., Baptist Missionary, i. 135. 
L'verets brought, i, 194. 
jA’veester, Mr, \\ illiani, i. 288. 
boydi'n’s “8c<‘nes of Bifancy,’'' i. 293. 
Lingani worslii}), i. 123. 

Lioiis in Kemaoon, i. 248 ; none in the 
south of India, ii. 179. 

Lizards, i, 60; ii. 132. 

L(h kiti, C4apta'u», Lucknow, i. 220, 225. 
Lodge in a garden of cucumbers, i. 86. 
Jvongevity rare, i. 235, 

Looko Banda, Camlian, ii. 161 ; genius 
of, 362. 

Lorrinite in Kehaina/’ i. 287. 

Lowther, Mr. Robert, Bundishchr, 5. 298. 
Lucha Geery district, i. 180. 

I^ucknow, entrance into, i. 21 1 ; re- 
sident's house, ib. ; influenza, 212 ; 
menagerie, 213; civility of people, 
215; [xalace for widows, 210; popu- 
lation, 225. 


Lumley, Lieut.-Colonel James R., ii* 
66, 72 ; increases the escort, 73. 

Lumsdaine, Colonel, Cawnpoor, i. 206. 

Luneewarra, Raja of, ii. 70. 

Lushington, Mr. James Stephen, i. 135 ; 
accompanies the Bishop, 192 ; remains 
at Lucknow, 227 ; rejoins at Delhi, 
300 ; presented to the Emperor, 305 ; 
returns to Lucknow, ii. 15, 

Luxmore, Mr., Lucknow, i. 227. 

Luxuries of the East described, ii. 182. 

Lynxes at Barrack jxjor, i, 35 ; in Hima- 
laya, 274. 

M. 

M‘Clintoch, Mr., i. 31. 

Macdonald, Captain, his hospitality, ii, 
68 ; proposed route to Bombay, ib, ; 
his mooijsliee, 89, 91. 

Macdonald, Mrs., ii. 128. 

Macleod, Mr. Norman, at Benares, kind- 
ness of, i. 159. 

Mac Mahon, Lady, i. 219. 

Macnaghten, Lady, i. 37. 

Mad woman at Chiftore, ii. 02. 

Madras, view of, ii. 173 ; landing, 174 ; 
professional duties, ib. ; clergy and 
schools, ib. ; houses, 175; Govern- 
ment-home, ib, ; servants, 176, 177; 
climate, 177 ; departure from, ib, 

Malia-Bali-poor, ruins and temple of, ii. 
179. 

Maharaftas, plainness of, ii. 43 ; o])pres- 
sion of, 80 ; affect plainness in dress, 
89 ; horse, 95 ; banner and kettle- 
drum, 1 16. 

Mahim town, ii. 132; wood and ferry, 
134. 

Mahornmodans, character of, ii. 196, 
197 ; religion, 229. 

Mainwaring, Rev. E,, Bombay, ii. 144. 

Maize eaten like artichokes, i. 110. 

Malabar Point, ii. 133. 

Malcolm, Sir John, character of, ii. 19 ; 
anangemeiits at Malwah, 27 ; his his- 
tory of a Maharatta play, 30, 31 ; his 
Central India, 52, 58, 66, 81 ; raises 
corps of Bheels, 70 ; character as Go- 
vernor, 71 ; at Banswarra, 79. 

Maldivian Ixmts, i. 21, 27, 

Mallaon village, i. 229. 

Malwah, European vegetables in, ii. 72 ; 
dialect in, 77, j police of, 84. 

Man watching his cucumbers, i. 86 180. 

Hanchineel-tree, i« 26. 

Mandar, Mount, i. 129 ; ruins, ib* 
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Mangoes described, i. 60; trees, 235, 
286. 

Manning, Captain William, i. 27 ; 
leaves the Bishop, 42 ; character, ib. 
and ii. 190. 

Manners of the people, i. 286 ; shy, ib. ; 
clamours for justice, ib. ; look to the 
English for help, 293 ; instance of 
good feeling, 294. 

Mansback, Mr., i. 44- 

Mar Simeon, ii, 176, 

Mar Abraham, ii. 176, 257, 262. 

Mar Athanasius, ii. 176, 262 ; his quar- 
rels, 263. 

Marriage procession, i. 55 ; ii. 20, 45* 

Marmots, i. 275, 296. 

Marsh fever, i. 85. 

Marshman, Dr., i. 48 ; opinion of sut- 
tees, ib. 

Martin, General Claude, i. 214 ; his 
tomb, ib. 

Martindell, General, Cawnpoor, i. 173, 
206. 

Martyn, Rev. H,, i. 135. 

Marwar, ii. 50 ; bullocks, 51. 

Massacre at Candy, ii. 166. 

Master, Mr. Gilbert C., of Dacca, mes- 
sage from, 5. 89 j bis kindness, 02 ; 
attention to the Nawib, 96 ; popu- 
larity, 104; his kindness again, ii. 
206, 211. ' 

Masuli boat, ii. 174. 

Matoonga cantonment, ii. 127; chapel, 
144. 

Matabunga river, i. 65 ; rapids, 75, 76. 

Mattacolly river, i. 80 ; h)wn, 82. 

Maun^unga river, ii^ 26, 27. 

Maunpoor town, ii. 26, 27, 

Mayor, Rev. R., ii. 148 ; his station, 
169, 244. 

Mayor, Rev. John, lett^ to, ii. 245. 

Meade, Captain, Meerut, i, 298. 

Mecazena8,.ReV* J., i, 40. 

Medical ^kill, the 'Bishop s asked, i. 290, 
291, '293; for horses, 294. 

Meeagunge fort, i. 229. 

Meer Israf Ali, visit to, i# 99, 100; at- 
tention of, ii. 211. 

Meerut, church, i. 296 ; climate, 297 ; 
school, 298 ; hospital, iU ; native 
congreyatiojOy ib, ; confirmation, ib. 

Meilapdor, suburb of, ii. 177. 

Melville, Mr., Ghazeepoor, i. 151. 

Men fighting, n. 4^* 

Meriton, Mr. Henry, superintendeot of 
Marine, Bombay, li* 146. 


Meru Mount, i. 249 ; described, 267 ; 
height, 271. 

Mesrop David, Calcutta, ii. 258. 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles, i. 301 ; his con- 
duct to the Emperor of Dellii, 310. 

Mewattees tribe, ii. 4, 13. 

Meywar, want of water in, ii. 66. 

Mhair tribe, ii. 49 ; corps raised, 50, 

Mhowah-tree, ii. 81 ; fermented juice, 
74. 

Mhyc river, ii. 78 ; passage of, 104, 
117 ; estuary of, 117. 

Mhysree river, ii. 84, 87 ; another of the 
same name, 92. " 

[Middleton, Bishop, i. 40, 143; tablet 
to, ii. 153 ; issues letter to clergy, 251 ; 
travels in the south, 263. 

Milk-maids dancing, ii. 4. 

Mill, Rev. W,, Principal of Bishop’s 
College, meets the Bishop,!. 23; en- 
deavours to converse with a Brahmin, 
25 ; his character, ii. 247, 256. 

Millet threshed, i. 110, 139. 

Mill for rice, i. 26. 

Milman, Rev. H. H., i. 241 

Minarets, none in Calcutta, i. 57. 

Mirzaj>oor, i. 178; population, 179. 

Mission srhool at Benares, i. 10 I ; Candy, 
ii. 165; at Cotta, 154; at Badda- 
game, 169. 

Missionaries, Church, at Mir/jipoor, i. 
31 ; address to, an<l answer from itit 
Bishop,- ii. 151 — 157. 

Missionary stations in Ceylon, ii. 170. 

Mitford, Mr., i. 98. 

Mocha stones, ii. 111. 

Mohaiina rivcT, i. Htt, B2, 117. 

Mohout beats his wife, in H7. 

Mohr, 8j)ccies of elk, dest-rilx’d. i. 25o. 

Mohunpoora village, ii. 30: dOlienUy 
in procuring forage, ih. 

Mom|jezier caves, ii. 132. 

Monghyr, i* 131; fort, 132; cutlery, 
ib. ; zemiudarries, 133. 

Monkeys, i* 49, 214 ; tii.stiuh bees’ n< 
ii. 82,83.' 

Monson, Colonel, bis retreat, ii. 53. 

Montagnes Russes of masonry, ii. 185. 

Monsoon, ii. 135. 

Montgomerie, Captain, Hajomhul, 5 
125. 

Moodeliers, ii. 149. 

Mcorcroffe, Mr., passes the frontier of 

China, 1.271* 

Moore, fikm* R. F*, sends servants, ii, 

1 46 ; his house, Ajmere, 40. 
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Moradabad, i. 2S7 ; hospital, 289. 

Moreton, ii, 216. 

Morier, Mr. Janies, visits Secunderie, i. 
123. 

Morley, General, i. 194. 

Morris, Rev. Mr., Church Missionary, 
i. 160. 

Morrison, Colonel, i. 143. 

Morton, Rev. W., sent to Chinsura, ii. 
256. 

Mosquito curtains, i. 23, 28. 

Motee Musjeed, ii. 9, 

Mountain ravines, ii. 103. 

Mouzabad town, ii. 44. 

Mow village, i. 294. 

Mowah, ii. 23. 

Muchariuiga bought for (he Golden 
^ennanali, i. 116. 

Muenas, nests of, i. 66. 

Muhaisna village, i. 290. 

Mullaow village, drought at, ii. 93- 

Mulberry-tree, dwarf, i. 77. 

M ungoose, i. 244. 

Mundiserai, i. 199 ; rain at, 200. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, ii. 177*, kindness, 
259— 261,264. 

Munro, Lady, ii. 260. 

Musk deer, i. 274. 

Miistard-seed, i. 74. 

Mussulman uiiifonn, i, 24; j)rejudices 
of, ib. ; #ieudicants, 85 ; fakir, 102; 
inrtueiice of their imams and moul- 
lahs, 105 ; their religion mixing with 
(heir actions, HI; legend of saint, 
120, 121 ; fomi), 121 ; encounter with 
.sjjwarr, 230, 231 ; celebrating the 
vitril of a saint, 238 ; quack doctor, 
285 ; their reasons for leaving Jye- 
poor, ii. 42; their governors better 
than Hindoo governors, 71 ; their pre- 
judices, 144 ; described, 207 ; their 
religion, 229. 

Muttra town, ii. 5 ; officers shooting 
monkeys, 6 ; church service, ib, 

N. 

Nacli described, i. 37 ; girls, ii. 100, 102; 
man, 128. 

Nacoda of Arab ship, i. 32. 

Nagari hrst heard, Ii. 89. 

Namdar KhRn, ii. 97. 

Native schools of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christi^i Knowledge, u 40 ; 
female schools, ib. ; free-scaool, 38; 
female ijiebools^ ii. 188, 189. 


Natives, their timidity, i. 52, 53; their 
conhdence in Europeans, 57 ; intro- 
duced at the Bishop's party, 59 ; 
their familiarity with Europeans, 78 ; 
low state of morality among the, 102 ; 
converts, 128; instances of their 
charity, 130 ; their ideas of the Bishop 
of Calcutta, 170 ; not jealous of his 
arrival, ib. ; averse from British rule, 
ib. ; sovereigns, 171 ; houses, ii. 184; 
imitate the English, ib. ; again, 191 , 
approve of English schools, ib. ; anec- 
dotes of, 195. 

Native removed from his regiment for 
conversion, i. 298. 

Navigation of river between Calcutta 
and Dacca, i. 74, 75 ; simple, on the 
Ganges, 88. 

Nawab Gunge village, i. 101. 

NawMl Singh, i. 209. 

Neave, Mr. John, at Shahjenanpoor, i. 236. 

Nedjeed horse, i. 284, 299. 

Neelghaus, i. 214. 

Neelghunry hills, ii. 261. 

Neem-tree, i. 26. 

Neemhaira town, ii. 66 ; government, 
66, 67. 

Neemuch cantonment, ii. 68 ; confir- 
mation, 72 

Nerbudda river, passage of, ii. 121. 

Nerriad town, ii. 108; heat at, ib. 

Ncstorian Christians, i. 245. 

Nets, fishing, i. 83. 

NewaU, Col., ii. 278. 

Nicol, Rev. Dr. Alex., translator of 
dialogue, i. 104. 

Night blindness, ii. 65. 

Night-march, and recollections, i. 200. 

Nineveh, tomb of Yunus (Jonas), i. 
117. 

Nizam-ud-Deen, i. 303. 

Nongungee lake, u 264. 

Noor Musseeh, convert, i. 288. 

Nortbmore, Rev, Thomas W«lby, at 
Dinapoor, i. 142, 

North-westers, i# 60 ; ii* 205. 

Nundidevi in Himalaya, i. 265 ; height^ 
271 ; effect of suu-set, 278 ; smoke 
froui it, 285 1 query, volcano f ib. 

Nu8<ee1ral>ad|. u 95; ii. 6; bearers 
refuse to gO fartbeti 12; described, 
50 ; confirffi^tidu, 51j depflurture from* 
and sooietjr^c^ 51, 52. . 

Nutmeg-tr4<^t. 4 CI, 

Numr 39. 
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Oak iQ Botanic Gardens, i. 40. 
Observatory, Hindoo, u 167. 
Ochterlony, the late Sir David, be- 
haviour to Emperor of Delhi, i. 310 ; 
agent to Governor* General, ii. 18; 
his camp, ib*; his moonshee, 19; 
magnificence of, 29 ; meets the Bishop, 
ib. ; his history, 30; accedes to the 
demands of the Rannee of Jyepoor, 
38 ; his house at Neemuch, 68 ; com- 
mences war in Rajpootana, 234. 

. Offenders sentenced to labour, i. 34. 
Okeden, Mr. Parry, Moradabad, i. 288; 

calls on the Bishop, 289. 
Okul-Doonga village, i. 281 ; climate, 
ib. ; huts for travellers, ib. 

Oliver Newman, SoutheyV poem of, ii. 
259. 

Onnaw villa^, i. 207, 208, 

Oodeypoor district, ii. 52; suffers from 
Pindarries, ib. j history of, 61; Ranah 
of, 70. 

Ootian Candy, ii. 160, 161, 167 ; bun- 
galow at, 161. 

Opium, manner of collecting, ii. 74, 
Order df the Madr^ goverrjment with 
, reference to native Christians, ii, 267, 

* 268. 

• Orphan school, European female, i. 35. 
Otters kept like dogs, i. 81 ; used for 
fishing, 83. > 

Oude, King of, sends escort, i. 208; 
sends his oflicer,-210 ; minister, 211 ; 
houses, 214; -palace, 21G; Bishop 
breakfa^s with, 217 ; conversation, 
ib. ; •'bis crown, il>. ; described, 218, 
219;' Government order res])ectirig 
presents, 219; breakfasts with the 
Resident, ib. ; attends his marriage, 
219, 220; ch^acter of, 220, 22f. 
Oude, character of pe<mle, i. 21^; Go- 
vernment of,' 220—225 ; population. 

, .224; armed peasantry, ib. ; fertility 
. of, . 230; rent of land, ib. 

Oudilopoor, i. 235 j beggar, ib. ; con- 
' vetsation w|th merchant, ib. 

Ovans^ Captain Charles, his maps, ii. 
l04. 

Ouseley, Sir Gore, i. Ill; visits’ Se- 
123., 

defttight, i 114 ; men riding on, 

8tf George, tomb at fifurat, 
tu 123. . 


Paddy-field, i. 80. 

Padre Giullo, i. 141. 

Paget, Rev. Mr., tomb of, i. 97. 

Paget, Sir Edward, his conduct to the 
Emperor of Delhi, i. 310. 

Pagla pwll, near Dacca, described, i. 
98, 99. 

Pagodas, general style of their building, 
i. 43. 

Paintings, native, i. 164, 

Palanquins, prices of, i. 30. 

Pallee town, ii. 51, 

Palmer and Co., their indigo-works, i. 
80. 

Palmer, Mr., i. 148; son of, conversa- 
tion with Bheels, ii. 59. 

Paltura, ii. 151, 169. 

Palms re-appear, ii. 90. 

Palmira- tree, i. 26. 

Panchway, a, described, i. 21. 

Panchelwas village, ii. 78 ; carts de- 
scribed, ih. 

Panwellee, ii. 135, 143; river, 144. 

Parish, Rev. William, I)ac<'a, i. 92. 

Pariah dog, i. 79, 270, 278. 

Pareil, Government lionse at, ii. J33, 
134 ; garden, 134. 

Parry, the late Mr. Edward, ii. 193, 

Parsecs thrive in Surat, ii. J 23 ; th< ir 
worship, 133; their bu»al - f^round, 
ih. 

Parsons, Rev. Josepli, i. 29. 

Patna, i. 139; gardens, 140: hackeries, 
142; no burial-ground, il>. 

Patou’s route, i. 299. 

Patterson, Mr., Dacea, ii. 21 1. 

Pawn, culture and prlre of, i. ^3. 

Peaco<-;ks, wild, i. 244; ih 5, 19; jieeu- 
liarity of, ih. 

Pearls, ii. 145; fishery, 151. 

Peasantry, lirmed, i. 193; desrribeti, ih. 

Peejml-tree, 8f>irits supiioscd to delight 
in if, i. 84 ; hermitage in a, 123; vt‘ne- 
ration paid tu it, ii. 27. 

Peer Pointee, 'tomb of Mussnlntan saint, 
h 122; cave, ib, 

Pelissier, Monsieur, Governor of Chan* 
demogore, i. 45, 62, 63. 

Pennington, Col., ii, 183. 

Penny, Colonel, meeta tlie Bishop at 
Muttra, it. 5. ^ 

PenAyti, Mr. E., I 44t 

“^erjury comitlon, i* 106 , 

Pei^g, Rev* Mt^ Ceylon, ii. 166*. 
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Persian secretary attends durbar, i^5U 
his duties, 55.^ 

Pertaubghur, heir-apparent* of, ii. 70 
city, 72 ; cold and frost, ib. 

Peshawer village, ii. 23 , 

Pharsah village, ii. 19. 

Pigeons, ii. 19. 

Pilgrini-s to tlie Ganges, i. 241 ; to 
Mecca, ib. ; another, 268 ; to Ajrnere, 
ii. 49 ; join the caravan, 43. 

Philliblieet rice, i. 281, 282. 

Pinclarries, incursions of, ii. 23 ^ depre- 
dations, 28; oppression, 80. 

Pine-a})ples, wild, ii. 150. 

Pirates, Arab, ii. 197. 

Pitland town, ii, 115; visit from kam- 
dar, ib, ; present^ exchanged, 116. 

Plantain, i. 20, 21 ; great age, ii. 64- 

Poet, native, i. 39. 

Poetry, i. 113, 115. 

Point do Galle, ii. 148; climate, 149; 
confirmation, ib. ; departure from, ib.; 
return to the embarkation from, ib. 

Pokur, Hindoo temple, ii. 49. 

Political state of India, ii. 198. 

Ponies, sagacity of, i. 278 ; break loose, 
ii. 27. 


fion, ib. ; unprejudiced, 129; meu*^ 
tinned again, 27 1. 

Puller, Sir Christopher, his death, i. 60 ; 
ii, 198, 204 ; character, 205. 

Puller, Lady, returns home, ii. 205. 

Pulwul village, ii. 3. 

Punchaet, i. 126. 

Pundit at Kemaoon, i. 276 ; his discourse 
oil astronomy and geography, ib. 

Puntka-peepul, i, 280. 

R. 

Radha, burden of a song, i. 73. 

R^hoo, large fish, i. 72, 73. 

Rain, providential, i. 204, 301. 

Rajmahfi,] hills, i. 116, 117; town, 118; 
sort of Tyrol, 125 ; described, 129. 

Rajpootana distressed, ii. 70, 71 ; tha- 
koors sit before their chiefs, 79. 

Rajpoots, i. 23; used the affix of Singh, 
ii. 5 ; boy wishes to accompany the 
Bishop, i. 261; chief, ii. 26; good 
horsemen, 38 ; their strings and medals, 
46; described, ib. ; their character, 
69. 

Rama and Seeta, festival of, i. 190, 191, 

200 . 


Poor, collection for, i. 41. 

Poonab, ii. 139; illness at, ib. ; country, 
140; city, ib. ; departure from, 143. 
Poouali, IVi^bwaof, ii. 140. 

Poppies first smi, ii. 56, 66 ; injured by 
frost, 72, 73. 

Porpoises, i. (>6, 110. 
l\)itugTzese in Calcutta, i. 37 ; cliurches, 
ib. ; complexion of, 46 ; iti Dacca, 92. 
Potatoes in Bengal, i. 24; in Oude, 
230. 

Powaghur, fortress, ii. 93. 
l’<;\vder“iuill, i. 49. 

Pree.ious stones, Ii. 168. 
l^resldency, a sej)arate one desirable, for 
Northern and Central India, ii. 234. 
Prinsep, Mr., Benares, 1. 162. 

PntpagiUida Society, i. 63. 

Ih'olection afi'orded the Bishop in Ids 
long journeys, ii. 238, 

Provisions, dearness of, ii. 89. 

Pruny village, i. 278, 

Ibidda, a name of the Ganges, i. 107. 
Puluurees, i. 120, 121; school, 124; 
corp, 1 25 ; no caste, ib. ; features, 
126; character, ib. ; resemble the 
Welsh, 127; fond of itiusic, ib.; re- 
ligion, ib.; festivals, 128; oatli^ ib. 

ib, ; marriages, ib. ; viccina- * 


Ram Deen ruins Burodeea, ii. 80. 

Ramghur, i. 265 ; people described, 266 ; 
idolatry and religious beggars, ib. ; 
t^uarrel with goomashta, ib, 

Ramghur village, ii. 25 ; entrance to the 
castle refused, ib, 

Ramgunga river, i. 287. 

Rarnpoor, i, 290. 

RanaghQ;t village, i. 66. 

Raper, Major, Lucknow, i. 237. 

'taper, Colonel F. V., ii. 23, 24, 31 ; 
leaves Jyepoor, 37 ; attends the Bishop 
to Umeer, 38 — 40, 

Rats, i. 275. 

Receipt for horses, i. 239. 

Reichardt, Rev. Mr., re-ordained, ii. 257. 

Religion in Ceylon, ii. 171. 

Rennell, Major James, maps, i. 66 ; dis- 
crepancies, 71, 81, 88, 112. 

Reynell, General, i. 298 ; assigns sur- 
geon to the Bishop, 299. 

Rhadacant Deb, i, 55 ; his opinion of 
female schools, ii. 189. 

Rhinoceroses, i. 213; ii. 97. 

Rhoders, ii, 170. 

Riband-men of Ireland, i. 104, 105. 

Rice not nourishing, i. 24 ; the most 
valuable, 110; inferior, 114; in Oku! 
Doonga, 281. 
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Rich, the late Claudius James, i. 213. 

Ricketts, Mr« Mordaunt, resident at 
Lucknow, 1 . 207 ; message from, 209 ; 
introduces the Bishop to the King of 
Oude, 216 ; acts as chaplain, 226# 

Rienzi, Chevalier, ii* 132. 

Rivers in Ceylon, ii. 169 ; families on 
them, ib. 

Robbery, increase of, i. 104; alarm of, 
ii. 43 ; preparations against, ib. j a 
great, 66. 

Robertson, Lieut-Colonel Thomas, Chu- 
nah, i. 174 ; presents a memorial, 
178; the Bishop’s answer, ib. . 

Robinson, Rev. Thomas, at Popnab, ii. 
141 ; accompanies the Bishop to Cey- 
lon, 145; to Madras, 172; reads with 
the Bishop to the sick in the Busso- 
rah Merchant,” 173. ^ , 

Rodney, Honourable John, in Ceylon, 
ii. 151, 169. 

Rohilcund, conquest of, i. 236 ; soil and 
climate, 237 ; tumults in, ii. 217. 

Rohillas under British government, i. 
236 ; insurgents, 237 ; anecdote of 
chief, ib* 

Roman Catholics, number and charac- 
ter of, ii. 222, 267. 

Romter, Mr., ii. 122. 

- Rooh-&h described, i, .181. 

Rope bridges described, i. 52; yard, 
117. 

Bottler, Rev, Dr., Madras, ii. 174, 175, 
260. 

Roy, Rev. William, senior chaplain at 
itadras, ii. 174. 

Ruderpopr, i. 256 ; misery, ib. ; visit 
from Inagistrate, 25*7 ; annual confla- 
gration, 258. 

Ruins of the palace of Sultan Sujah, i. 
118,119. 

Ruperra village, i. 82. 

Bushes, long, ii 91, 101, 

,s.' 

Sadnu town, ii 179, 180. 

Siie^, death bf^ ii. 74, 

Sa^-palm^ i. 40. 

Sakra vidlage, ii. 119. 

Sale, Major, Katrah, ii. 112. 

Salmon, Caipt., i. 210 * his suwarrs, ib. ; 

escorts th^ Bishop tnvoirgh Ludmow. 
'■ 929. 

Salsatto^: wMi dt, ib 194; 128, 

Sidty monopoly;^, ii. 201. 

Rajs 143, 


Saltpetre, i. 49# 

Salt-water lake, i. 31. 

Sam, Mr., Armenian, ii. 176. 

Sambur, salt lake of, ii. 44. 

Sandheads, i. 42; the Bishop proceeds 
to, ii. 172. 

Sands, Hon. Mr., Benares, i. 172, 
Sandys, Capt. Fredk. Harvey, ii. 50. 
Sandee, i. 232 ; dangerous for travellers, 
ib. 

Sanganeer town, ii. 56. 

Sanscrit taught in lliudoo colleges, ii. 
230. 

Sansoni, Mr., ii. 1487 Bishop returns to 
the house of, 170. 

Sarum, Mr. de, native priest, Ceylon, 
ii. 152. 

Satchwell, Capt., i. 245. 

Saugor, island of, i. 20 ; ii. 181, 
Sawatown, ii. 65; drunken men, ih. 
Sawers, Mr., receives the Bishop at 
Candy, ii. 162, 

Schreyvogel, Rev. Mr., ii. 281. 
Schwartz, missionary, ii. 261 ; his 1.i- 
' hours and character, 266, 267 ; guar- 
dian to the Raja of Tanjore, 267 ; 
monument to, 266. 

fScorpions, i. 138, 178; bite, ii. 114, 
168. 

Scott, Mr., Moradalmd, i. 28S, 

Scott, Sir W., i. 21 1 ; ii. 39, 

Sea, natives' horror of, ii. 90. 

Sea-snakes, ii. 145. 

Secundra, ii. 8. 

Secrole, i. 160; chapel, ih, ; case of 
native convert, ib. ; mission ficiiool, 

. 161. 

Seeta Coora, i. 131. 

Seidjjoor, i. 158 ; celebrated for sugar, 

178. 

Seiks, ii. 13. 

Self-immolation by drowning, i. 168. 
Sepoy /egimenU recruited from llahiir, 
I. 53, 

Sepoy’s scnmles about caste, i. 90 ; gra- 
titude of, ' 328 ; desertion of one, 
234; sickness, ib. ; carelessness, 253; 
yolimte^ to go to Almorah, 260 ; two 
always accompany the Bidiop, 263 ; 
hardmeasi 278; like children, 279; 
one sick at Mcrathibad, 289; one 
drowned, ii. 5,7 ; his children, ib. ; 
dedvathm ot art»rd, l04; two ill, 

iSeisu dcMwibeiL I# 3dl $ lodgers in# de- 
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Seram})oor, i. 33 ; deacribed, 44 ; police 
of, 45. 

Serang, i. 21 ; anecdote of, 130. 

Serpent, ii. 143. 

Seton, Mr., his treatment of the Empe- 
ror of Delhi, i. 310. 

Shaddock described, i. 20. 

Shahee village, i. 247. 

Shahjehanjwor, frontier of Oude, i. 236 ; 
described, ib. ; common name, 293. 

Shakespear, Mr. C., his rope bridges, 

i. 52; at llenares, and for the Caranrl^ 
iiasa. 

Shark, escape from, ii. 174. 

Shaw, Colonel^ i, 126. 

Shawl-goat, i. 274. 

Sbceshghiir, drought in, i. 249; nach 
women, ih, ; Ilaja of, visits the^ Bi- 
shop, 250. ‘ 

Shipley, Very Rev. Dean, letters to, ii. 
188, 198. 

Shijdey, Rev. Charles, letter to, ii. 205- 

Shore, Hon. F. J., bravery of, i. 211. 

Sibnibasbi, i. fit) ; ruins, pagoda, and 
palace, 00, OS ; the ]3i.shop visits Raja 
Omichniul, 08 — 70, 

Sick servant, i. 200 ; carried by women, 
ib. ' ^ 

Siclignlly, i. 120. 

Sikli, tiavellliig, i. 200. 

Sjkre, ( '.issim AH Klian, Nawab of, 

ii. 3. 

Sinnns'. ^Ir,. Moradabad, i. 288. 

Siinpsjni, Mis^ her school, i. 148. 

.Sniij/son, Dr., Jyepoor, ii, 38. 

Siiiilia, ii. *20 : lii.s s<’poys, 18 ; benefac- 
tm to tomb at Ajmere, 19 ; at Pokiir, 
.00; at JNh'ciniicli, 08; bis towns in 
Cju/.('rat, 80. 

Singii, Raja, relics of, at Candy, ii. 104. 

Sircar descrilMMl. i. 21, 29. 

Siva, temple at Cliittore, Ii. 63,04; 
minarets, 01. 

Siva's walking-sta/l’, i. 183. 

SkimoTks (C*ol.) cavalry, i. 299; gives 
morn y f<a' a clinrcii, ib. ; his escort 
accompany the Bishop to Nimeera- 
bad, ii, 33, 13; bis lioivsenien, 137. 

Slav«‘ l.slanfl, ii. 151. ' 

Slavery illegal, i. 33. 

Smith from Vorkshire, i. 199. 

Smith, Mr. Courtney, i. 188. 

Smith, Major-Gen, Sir Lionel, his con- 
troversy with Rev. Mr. Goode, ii. 
252. 

Smith, Dr. II., appointed medical at- 


tendant to the Bishop, i. 299 ; give* 
opium to sepoys, ii. 45 ; his death, 
261. 

Snake in the cabin^ i. 181 ; account of 
one, ib. 

Society in the upper provinces, ii. 221. 

Soliman, Sheikh, tomb of, ii. 14. 

Sooty, or Moorshedabad river, i. 114, 
116. 

Sonbahdar goes to Biiidrabund, ii. 5 ; 
his attention, 24 ; illness and death, 
41. 

Southern India, accounts from, Ji. 94. 

Southey, his Padalon, i, 22 ; Kail- 
yal, 65 ; Crocodile Island, 87 ; Lorri- 
nite, 287 ; his Oliver Newman, ii, 
259. 

Spiders, large, 5. 181. 

Spinning wheels, i, 286. 

Spirits, bad effects of, on troops, ii. 173. 

Sperschueider, Rev. G., ii. 28i. 

Squirrel, Indian, i. 44 ; flying, 275. 

Storm on the river, i. 64. 

Stowe, Rev. Martin, arrival, i. 57 ; ac- 
companies the Bishop, 62; wades 
through a marsh, 87 ; illness, 89, 92 ; 
his death, 97 ; again mentioned, ii. 
209 — 211; burial, 210; interest ex- 
cited by, 211; reflections on his 
death, 212. 

Stowe, Miss, letter to, ii. 212. 

Student in the Vidalaya, i. 172. 

Street preaching condemned, i. 171. 

Sudder Adawlut, i. 32 ; Dewannee, ib. ; 
ii. 201. 

Sudder Mofussil, i. 187. 

Sugar-cane, plantations of, i. 27 ; mill 
at Boitpoor, 287 ; sugar-canes and 
mills, ii. 17, 24 ; mills, 74 ; extensive 
cultivation of, 226 ; assertion made 
in Parliament respecting, ib. 

Suicides, i. 155. 

>umeru mountain, i, 271, 

Sumatra ape, ii. 134. 

Sunday regarded by the Hindoos, i, 282. 

Sunderbunds, i. 22 ; termination of, 
31. 

Sunnite sect, ii. 72; quarrel with Bo- 
ras, ib. 

Sunn hemp, i, 78. 

Supta Sati translated, i. 56, 

Supreme Court, ii, 201. 

Surat city, ii. 122; society, 123; church 
consecrated,' ib, ; school, ib. 

Surdah, silk manufactory, i. Ill ; Ita- 
lian mode of managing silk, ib. 
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Sttromonuggur^ dispute at, i. 232 , 233 ; 
fortre^ 233 ; trout stream, 235 . 

Suspension biid^, i. 273. 

Suttee described, i. 47 ; difference of 
opinion respecting, 48 ; described, 
154 , 155 ; not common in Delhi, 
ii. 4 . 

Suwarrs levy “ black mail,” 5. 243. 

Swine, great herds of, i. 138. 

Swinging described, i. 58. 

T. 

Tige Mahal, ii. 10, 225. 

Talc, i. 131. 

Talipot-palm, ii. 149. 

Tam a rind- tree, native opinion of, i. 238. 

Tambresra village, ii. 82; visit from the 
Raja, 83. 

Tandah, i. 249, 250, 252; description 
of, 258. 

Tanjore, Raja of, ii. 265 ; the Bishop 
o&rs to take his son, 266 ; his support 
of Christian schools, ib. ; a pupil of 
Schwartz, ib. 

T^ks, i. 24, 

Tannah town, ii. 128; again, 129; con- 
secration of church, 144. 

Taptee 'river, ii. 122. 

Taraghur fortress, ii. 48. 

Tara-palm planting, i. 138. 

Tate, Capt, Bombay, ii. 144. 

Tatties described, i. 59. 

Taxes, local, i. 90 ; appropriation of, ii. 
192, 201. 

Taylor, Lieutenant-Culunel, H. (t. A., 
Madras, ii. 174. 

Tea pl^t wild in Kemaoon, i. 2S2. 

Teignmouth, Lord, i. 71. 

Tekaria village, ii. 119. 

Temple in a tree, i. 123, 

Temples near Jyepoor, ii. 31 ; in Ceylon, 
164, 165. 

Templer, Mr,^. Monghyr, i. 132. 

Tents described, i. 192. 

iTenure of lands, i. 53 ; . ii. 66. 

Terrain unhealthy season in, i. 250, 251 ; 
wild animals leave it, 251 ; approach 
to the forests, ib. ; ** essence of owl,” 
ib. ; inhabitants, ib. ; unhealthiness of, 
2*83. 

Terriagully, pass pf, i. 131. 

Thakoors in carts drawn by oxen, ii. 
44. 

Thibet, Roman Catholic Bishop of, i, 37 ; 
doadi 1 42. 

Thief m the camp, iL 30. 


Thief-tree in Ceylon, description of, ii* 
16 L 

Thomas's, St., Mount, ii, 177 ; A^jostle 
martyred there, 178. 

Thomas, Colonel, ii, 51. 

Thomason, Mrs., i, 35. 

Thornton, John, £sq., letters (6, ii. 193, 
235. 

Thread of caste, i. 22; of Brahmins, 25, 
90. 

Thrush in Kemaoon, i. 274. 

Thugs de8cril)ed, i. 295. 

Tic Polonga, ii. 167. - 

Tigers in the island of Saugor, i. 20 ; 
. notions respecting them in India, 71 ; 
rare in Oude and Rohilcund, 239 ; in 
Kemaoon, 248 ; j)easuntry tight them, 
ib. ; hunt, 254 — 256; at the Himalaya 
glaciers, 275; tameil, 292; nf*ar Lu- 
neewarra, ii. 73; kills a Hheol, ih. ; 
one crosses the path, 76 ; hunting, 97. 

Tigbree, i. 29 J ; celebrated hunting- 
ground, 292. 

Tillhier village, i. 238. 

Tingyjioor village, i. 121. 

Ti|)erah, i. 95. 

Titybania village, i. 78. 

Titty-ghur bouse, i. 47. 

Tobacco, i. 240. 

Todd, Mr. David, Dacca, i. 92 ; Ids con- 
duct, li. 211. 

To<ld, Captain, l>elove<l hv n.itive-?, 1?. 
54; at Kotah, ib, ; .it 

Todd, Dr., Danc'd, ii. 297. 

Toghlikabad, ruins of, ii.' 1. 

Tolly's nullah, i. 31. 

Toon- tree, i. 79; dye from, J"*/. 

Toolsey, in Salsette, (iesm iiivd. il. i‘27. 

Tortoise good eiiting, i. 79. 

Traill, Mr, George nt \hrK!rdi, 

letter from, i. 245 ; s^-nds 'u\n I'oirv. 
260; meets the Bishop, 27“; 
and is btdoved by natives, 277, 

Travelling, manner of, ii. 224. 

Trimbuk-jee describeil, i. 174 ; coaiacU r, 
175; escape from Tarmah, u. 

Travaucore, accourds from, ii. 17 d 

Trcmt in Kemaoon, i. 261 ; at ILuot;har, 
265. 

Turkoman liorses, i. 171, 172. 

Turquoises, ii, 145. 

Tussildar drawn by bullocks, li. 7. 

Twistletou, Archdeacon, i. 61. 

Tyleepoor village, i. 290. 

Tynybanya village, i. 83. 

Tytler, Dr., Monghyr, u 135, 
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U. 

Umeer, excursion to, ii. 38 ; palace, 39 ; 
temple, 40. 

Ummeerghur town, ii. 57 ; manufac- 
ture, ib. ; besieged, ib. 

V. 

Valley of Death, i. 258. 

Vanreiien, General, Bareilly, i. 243. 

Veangoddo, Ceylon, ii. 158, 1G7. 

Vear village, ii. 127. 

Vedtlahs, tribe, in Ceylon, ii. 163. 

Vepery, church at, ii. 175. 

Vidalaya college, i. 169. 

Vigilant ketch, einlMirkation on, ii. 124. 

Village described, i. 25; another, . 26 ; 
round Calcutta, ii. 200. 

Viragies, college of, ii. 22. 

Vishnu, incarnation of, i. 86 ; temple, 
ii. 179. 

V isiivayesii, delilenient of, i. 166 ; sacred 
well, ib. 

Visitation, ii. 242. 

Vultures, i. 124. 


Wade, Captain, Delhi, i. 304. 

Walker, .Major, Haroda. ii. 78; proces- 
sion (»f girls In thank him, ib. 

V\'aH)eotTe, Mr., (’oloinbo, sends clnim- 
r-iion peeltTs, ii. 153. 

\\ alli(di, Dr., his character, i. 40, 47 ; 
ii. i:) i, 24S. 

arakapofc stat ion, ii. 160. 

\\<iid, iSlr., Baddagaine, ii. 169, 

2 15. 

\\ arncr. Mr. Kdward L<v, Furn*edp()or, 
hi>u.seand gardoin i, 103 ; library, 104 ; 
ir.iol t alendar, I(*5. 

\\ ais, horrois of native, ii. 1 16, 

\Vas]>s, i. 151, 178; nests, 289. 

Watson, Mr.. Glia/.eepoor, i. 151. 

Watchmen to frighteii birds, i, 123, 

Watei-pump, i. 81; bad, suppo.serl to 
cause fever, 253; mill, diminutive, 
263. 

W' caving, i. 287, 


Wells, mode of sinking, ii. 16. 

West, Sir Edward, Bombay, ii. 146. 

Wheat brought into Rohilcund^ i. 241* 

Wicker-bound graves, ii. 265. 

Wild celery, i. 88. 

Wild dogs, i. 275, 276. 

Williams, Mr., Cawnpoor, i. 205. 

Williams, Mr., Moradabad, i. 288. 

Williams, Mr., Delhi, i. 300. 

Williams, Mr. James, Baroda, his hur- 
karu, ii. 89 ; meets the Bishop, 96 ; 
introduces native officers, 97 ; accom- 
panies tlie Bishop out of Baroda, 103; 
kindness, ib. 

Williams, Miss, ii. 98. 

Williams, Col., Bombay, ii. 173. 

Williamson, Mr. Thomas, Kairah, meets 
the Bishop, ii. 104; account of the 
Bheels, 105. 

Willow from Buonaparte's grave, ii. 134. 

Wilmot, Mr., Colombo, ii. 158. 

Wilson, Mrs., i. 40; ii. 189. 

Wimberly, Rev. Mr., ii. 257. 

Woman bathing, i. 137. 

W omen, shyness of Hindoo, i, 286 ; 
diminutive stature of Indian, ii. 75, 

Wright, Rev, Mr., ii. 282. 

W^ierh town, ii. 20 ; suburbs, ib. ; city, 

21 , 22 . 

I W’^ynn, Right Hon. Charles W. Wil- 
liams, Dedication; Preface, vi.; letters 
to, ii. 181, 184, 204, 207, 220, 261. 

Y. 

Yak, or Tliihet cow, i. 271, 274. 

Yelil, Dr., Benares, i. 160. 

Yogi, imitation of by dandee, i. 88 ; 
tames a tiger, 292; hermitage, 293; 
at Umeer, ii. 39; another, 116. 

Young, Captain, his bravery, i. 244. 

Z. 

Zalim Singh, character, ii. 52 ; offer to 
Colonel Monson, 53. 

Zemintlars, i. 53 ; visit of one, 196, 197 ; 
anecdote of a, 203. 

Zemindarries, ii. 200. 

Zermineeh, i. 156. 
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ABDAR, water-cooler. 

Acbar^ native newspaper. 

Angary minister. 

Admeey man. 

Ap, your lionour. 

Avatar, incarnation. 

Aumetn, collector of revenue. 

Aga, maid or nurse. 

Baboo, Hindoo title, axjswering to our 
esquire. 

Bandy, gig or cart. 

Bangle, bracelet. 

Begahy' land-measure, difieiing all over 
Indi^ 

Begum, princess. 

JBelathee, foreign. 

Shat, bard. 

Sheet tie, water-carrier. 

Sholiah, row-boat, covered over at one 
end, 

‘Sooiee, large well. 

Soo$a, q^mel’s food, 

Srinjarries, carriers of grain. 

Sucker, young one. 

Sudgerow, large cabined boat. 

Suftthish, present. 

Sullum, spear,.' ' 

Surkandaz, inferior police officer. 
Surra, great. 

Bandar, harbour. 

Bungalow, a cottage made of bamboo and 
mats, with very projecting tliatclied 
roof, 

Bunyan, trader. . 

Caxi, Mussulman judge, 

Caranchie, native carriage. 

^ Chdrui^, bard. 

« utabrelki^ 


Chohdar, bearer of silver mace. 

Chokey, chair, gaol, t>r toll-house. 
Chokeydar, watchman. 

Chopper, thatched roof. 

Choi a, little. 

Choultry, Hindoo name fora resting-place 
for travellers. 

ChudtLi, sheet, or veil. 

Chumar, leather-dresser, 

Chunam, lime. 

Chypmsste, ]j(>lice guard. 

Choir nj, whisk lor dri\ ing (dT 
Ciashee^ tent-[)itcher, or ujanager of 
sails. 

{.'ojilah, car a van. 

Cotr, coco -nut llbre, 

( Vj//y, creek . 

( 'ttolhe, porter. 

Cooiner, crocodile. 

Coss, about fwo nules. 

Ct/mnierhi/;ifJ. sasln 
Cutu'dl^ loacnsfratr. 

Duh, post. 

Dandee, boatman. 

DarMjH, snjrfM'intembdd . 

JMcoit, rivrr pirate, 

Dewurty^iX prime minister, and sornelino h 
an agent. 

Dettful, temple. 

Dhoolie, litter. 

Dhurna, mourning. 

JJooab, a tract of country Intween tv-,** 

rivers. 

jyuffuldar, officer. 

Ihittoor, eastern. 

Durbar, a court where a levee is lndtl, 
Durwan, gate-keeper. 

jFbAir, religious mendicant. 
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Feringeey European. 

Firman^ royal order. 

Fingdary commander. 

Gaowala^ cowman. 

Ghat, in the east, a landing-place; in 
the west and soutli, a pass of a moun- 
tain, or a range of mountains. 

Ghee, rancid butter, 

Ghw eele furndar, poor man 8 provider. 
Gool, small channel. 

Goomashia^ agent, or master. 

Gossuin, Hindoo hermit. 

Gram, a kind of vetch. 

Guicwar, sovereign, 

Hackenj, native cart. 
ilagie, ^aint. 

HaJtiaul, bearer. 

Hunjar, Persian soymitar. 

IlavdUar, officer in the army. 

llat'hee, elej)hant. 

IJofdee^ a famous Hindoo festival, to 
coinnK'rnorato the beginning of a new 
year; it is hold in the vernal equi- 
nox. 

IloWihih, si^at on an elephant, 
liurhnru, messenger, 

Htfrruni zada^ r*uscal, 

Jfuioor, your ju’esence, 

Jugfnre, estate assigned by Government. 
JiHjhiredar, {K.»rsi)n holding a jaghire. 

swamp, or shallow lake. 

Jnnnaldar, officer in the army, head 
man of a village, or house-servant. 

Jin^ siiddle. 

Jtddre, quick, 

J angle, thicket. 

Kalean^ IVrsim) jdpe, 

Kamdar, gewernor, 

Kagt, writer, 

Khdnmmdn, steward. 

KheMt, honorary dress. 

Khitmutgar, footman. 


Kibhy the point where Mussulmans turn 
to pray. 

KilUdar, governor of a fort. 

I Kittcoby brocade. 

Lac, one hundred thousand. 

Lehada, cloak. 

Log, people. 

Lugana, to make fast. 

Lungoor, baboon* 

Malik, master. 

Maharaja, great king. 

Manjtt, steersman. 

Marabout, holy man. 

MeiiUin, plain. 

I Messala, mess. 

Mobarak, lucky. 

Mohout, elephant-driver. 

Mohur, a gold coin, worth sixteen rupees 
in Bengal. 

I Moodelier, native magistrate. 

MooTtshee, teacher. 

JMoonee, inspired })erson. 

Moullah, Mahometan priest. 

Muktar, chamberlain or prime minister, 
Afusnud, throne, 

Mtissaul, torch, 

Mussaulchie, torch-bearer. 

Mui, obelisk. 

Afuiwdla, dru^^kard. 

Naick, corporal. 

Nacoda^ captain of a vessel. 

Nagari, great kettle-drum. 

Nullah, brook, or small branch of a river* 
Nuddee, streamlet, 

Nuzztir, offering. 

Paddg, rice in the husk. 

Pagoda, Hindoo place of worship. 

Palkee, palanquin. 

Panchwag, passage- boat. 

Pawn, the nut of the areca palm -lime, 
and^pice, wrapped in a betel leafy and 
chewed by the natives. 

Peeta, string. 

Pmhway sovereign. 
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Per^unnah^ the largest division of land 
in a zemindany. 

Peoit, ikiessenger. 

Pttarraky wicker basksA 
PAtah^ native town near a fort. 

JF%af, copper coin, 

Poiail^ head man of a village. 

Poqfa^ worship. 

Poor, town. 

PucAa^ brick. 

Pulwar, large boat. 

Punchaet, jury of five men. 

Punka, large wcxxlen board suspended 
from the ceiling, and waved to and 
fro by ropes ; also a fan. 

Purana9, Indian mythological poems. 
Purwannuy Government order. 

RaU, master of a vessel. 

Rannee, Hindoo princess, 

Routee, small tent. 

Ruksut, dismissal. 

Rut, carr. 

RyHt, peasant. 

Sahib, lord. 

SaeeM, groom. 

Sarhann, camel-driver. 

’Seer, weight of about two pounds. 
Shcrahdar, butler. 

Serai, Masaulman jplace ^ rest for tra- 
vellers. < 

Serang, master of a vessel. 

Smgh, lion. 


Sircar, governor, also a head servani; 
Sitringee, tent carpet. 

Sinlar, head man or minister. 

Soodra, a Hindoo caste, composed of cul- 
tivators, mechanics, and artisans. 
Sotaburdar, bearer of silver stick. 

Sudder Adawlut, court of justice. 

Slid (Ur Dewatmee, court of justice. 
Suttmi’ree, retinue. 

Stiwarrs, horse -soldiers. 

Souhahdar, officer of the^highost rank in 
the army. 

Tank, artificial pond. 

Tanna, police officer. 

Tiattee, mat made of cuacos-grass. 

Tattoo, pony. 

I Thakoor, lord or baron. 

' Thannadar, officer. 

Tirtdal, tent-pitcher, 
j Tope, clUmj) of trees. 

< Tonjon, chair with a head. 

Tusftildar, tacksman. 

Takeel, envoy. 

k'edas, Hindoo Scriptiirt''.. 

{ Veddaht, hunters. 

Viragien, religious iTiendiCiUit«i. 

Yogi, religious inendicant, 

Zemindar^ Judder oT zemlndarry. 
Zemind^irrg, province. 


THE END. 
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8vo, 12tf. 

LIF'E OF FJi)WART) GIBBON, with Selurtimis iroui his Corrc^pODiU iK r. 

, By Key., IL II. Milmam. Portrait. »svo, 

MEMOIR OF WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., THE GEOLOGIST, Aiu 1 k>i 

of the Map of the Strata of Kiigliuid ami Wulyu, liv Joim PuicMUh. i' U.N. 
8 vq, 78, tSd. 


LIFE OP LORD BYRON, WITH TITS LETTERS AND .TDl UNAJ.S 

' By Thomas Moohe, Eeq. Ponrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo, ITm-. 

LIFE OF CRABBE THE POET, witli his ivnd 

Hy his Bos, JVetv edition. Plates, fcap. 8vo, 7/». U, 
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RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Illuminated and Illustrated. 
From Original i^esigns. By Owkn Jonss, Architect. With Useful and Instructive 
Notes, by a careful Kditor. Svo. 

TLLr^STRATTON.S OF TITE LITURGY AND RITUAL OP THE 

('Ilinu iT. Being Hermons and Discourses of eminent Divines of the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Itev. Jamks BROonKN, M.A. 3 vols. post 8vo, 27 J. 

CATHor.K' SAFEGUARDS AGAINST THE ERRORS, CORRUP- 
TlON^, AND NOVFLTIRS OF TIlK CHURCH OF ROME. Selected from 
Imminent Divines of the Church of England. By ILev. James Broodk.v, M.A. 
vols. hvo. In the Press. 

BTIHJCAL RESEARCHES TN PALESTINE, MOUNT SINAI, AND 

ARABIA I’Rl'R.EA. Being a Journal bf Travels, undertaken in reference to 
Biblical He >^raphy. By Itev. Dr. Kobinso.v. With new Maps and Plans. 
,3 vols. 8vo, 4m. 

I)TAL()(G ES BETWEEN A BRAEIMIN ^nd a CHRISTIAN ox the 
FV1I)KN’( KS OK CHRISTIANITY. By William Skwkll, B.D., Exeter 
i'oUege, Oxford. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. lij. 

THE BOOK OF THE CHURCH. AVith Notes containing References 
tv> the Authorities, and an Index. By Robkrt Southky, LL.D. Fifth Edition. 
>vo, 12 a'. 

A MANX ATi OF PRAYERS FROM THE LITURGY. Selected and 

.VnauKod for Family Use. By Bight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P, 12mo. 

DN THE I MTV OF THE CHURCH. By Henry Edward Manning, 
An iideacon of < ’lnche*er. Second Edition. 8vo, 105 . 6(1. 

THE ABSTRACT PRINTHPLKS OF REVEALED RELIGION. By 
Hkvrv Orlmmond. ('rowu 8vo. 1 ^ 5 . 6d, 

Ul’ASl'S .\ND FASTS, The Risi' and Progi'ess of the Laws relating to 
sundiiys, Holidans, and Days of Fasting; with some Account of the Origin of 
their ohserviiiice. By Edw'ard Vansittart Neale, Esq. 8vo, 

h in: THEOGONY OF THE HINDOOS, with their System of Pliilo- 

.and t osmogony. By (\utnt lt.ioRN8TjKRNA. 8vo, 85. (id. 

{A(;[\T IN DARKNESS; oh, (HIURCHYARD THOUGHTS ; being 
8»n.’gesti(nis for I'lpitaphs and Headstones. ByJosEeH^ow. Woodcuts. Post 
s\i). In.,. 

U \R!Slf SERMONS; on t!ie Lessons, the Gospel, or the Epistle, for every 
Minday and PriiiciiJal I'estival in the Year. By the late Blshop Hkber. Fifth 
I million. 2 vols. j)ost 8vo, 1(|\. 

SERMONS PREAfTlED IN ENGLAND. By the late Bishop Heber. 

Second Ihiitiini. 8vo, ih*. 6ii. 

in'MNS !’’OR 'i’HE C’TIURCIT SERVICI\, arranged for every Sunday 
liy Bishop Hkbkk. Eleventh Edition. l6mo, 25. 

SERMONS PREACHED AT THE CHAPEL ROYAL, MHIITEIIALL. 

By Uev. W. J. Convheark, M. A., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liver- 
pool, and one of her Majesty’s Preachers. 8vo, Dr. 

fJ’lCI’URES ON THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By tlie Kev. H. Lindmav, M.A., Hector of Croyddn. 2 vols. fcap, 8vo, IO5. 

llUTiSI'AN LbXi rURES. PritieipleB for the Pfoper Understanding of the 
IVfosAK Whitings, stated and applied ; together with an Incidental Argument for 
llio 'I ruth of the liosurrectiou of our 1-ord. By Rev, J. J. Blunt. Post 8vo, 

th. iwC 
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VERACITY OF THE FIVE ROOKS OF MOSES, .-irzned from tlio 
undesigned Coincidences to be found in them when compared in their several 
parts. By Rev. J. J. Blunt. Post 8vo, 5#. 6rf. 

THE NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS, OR LOST TRIBES OF ISRAEL 

settled in Ooroomia, Koordistan, Ancient Assyria, and Media. With Illustra- 
tions of Scripture Prophecy. By Asahkl Giiant, M.l). With Map. Third 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6«. 

HISTORY OF JOSIAII. By the Author of “ Gideon, the Miuhtv Man 

OK Valour/* Fcap. 8vo, 4s, i>d. 

PSALMS AND HYJVINS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP, Silortcd, 

and AdA^pted to the various Soleninitie.s of the Church. By W. B, Holla no, 
M.A., Perpetual Curate of AValmer. 24mo, 1^. (id. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

India and China. 

A JOURNAL OF THE DISASTERS IN AFFO II ANISTA Uy 

Lady Sal«. Eighth Edition. . Plans* l*ost 8vo, 12j. 

JOURNAL OF AN AFFOHAN PRISOaVER; with a Nirrativv of rl 
Military Operations at Cabul, which endeil in the Retreat and Destruction of thf 
British A nny. By Lieut. Vincknt Eyiu:, Bengal Artillery, h^e\eHlh IMiiuo:. 
Pojit8vo, 12^. 

JOURNEY TO CABOOL, AND RESIDENfJf: IN THAT ( ITY 
By the late Sm Alkkasveh Burnes. Second Edition. Portrait and . 

8vo, 18s. 

VOYxVCE PP THE INDUS TO THE SOIJU’K OF TIIK Kl\ 1 i: 
OXU8, by Kabul and Badakhsban. By IJeut. John Wood, Indiiui 
Map. 8vo, Z4i. 

TRAVELS IN THE ITIMALAA'AN PROVLN’CES OF TH\l)f)s r \\ 

AND THE PANJAit, in Ladakh and Kasiiinir, in Peshawar, Jvahiil, Kuu lu/, 
and Bokhara.' By Moorcroft and TRKiiECK. 2 vols. 8vo, ^'.<>5. 

A JOURNEY THROUGH THE UPPER PR()VIN(T:s OF INDIA, 
FROM CALCUrr4|TO KOMBAA', with Notes ujxnj Coylou, ami a .Jt.i.rnry 
to Madras and the Southern Provinces. By Biaiior iikiHF.u. Post 8vo, lo^, 

LETTFIRS FROM MADRAS ; or Fii^t IinprcssifUii (*r Mumwi- f 
Society In India, described from a Three Years’ Residence*. JtyaLAj.v. i’u l 
8vo, 9s, ' 

SKETCHES^OF PERSIAN LIFE AND MANNERS. lU th l.u 
’ Major General Sir Joiix Malcolm. Post 8v6, .0-?. 

SIX MONTHS IN .CHINA. By Lord Jocflyn, late Alihtav) Sci vci v.;, 
to the Chinese Expedition. Sixth fidltion. Plans. Fchp. 8vo, /uf. (w/. 

THE'CAMPAIGN IN CHINA. The Oprration^ in the NDnc. t/i 
Kiako, and Treaty of Nanking. By Captaim Gka.vville <}, Lo< a, ii,N. 
With Map. Post 8vo, Ss, Cd. 

BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN THE STRAITS OF MAI.ACCA, iu 
cdudii^ Penang* Malacca, and Singapore. By Lieut, Nmv\^roi.d. 2 v(;h. 
8vd,' 2o#. 

japan in THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Dc^aciibcd from tiu 
AccounU of Recent Dutch Travellers- Post 8vo, 9s, CiL 
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Mediterranean and ^sia Minor* 

A YACHT VOYAGE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, during 1840-4h 

By the Coi'ntkss GnosvENon. With 26 Plates. 2 vols. post 8vo, 28^. 

A CLASSICAL TOUR IN ATTICA, AND RESIDENCE IN ATHENS. 

By Bev. CimrsTornKR Wordsworth, D.l)., Prebendary of Westminster. Second 
Kdilion. 3Iap9 and Plates. 8vo, 12i. ; also, FAC-SIMILKS OF ANCIENT 
AN JtJ TlN(iS discovered on the AValls of POMPEII. 8vo, 5#. 

A SHOUT VISIT TO THE IONIAN ISLANDS, ATHENS, AND THE 

MOKEA. By Edward Giff-ard, Esq. PJates. Post 8vo, 12s, 

TUAVhA^S IN CUiyrK. By Robkht Pasiiley, A.M., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. J\7aps, l*2ates, and AA^oodciits. 2 vols. 8vo, 2L 2s. 

' A JOURNAL OF AN EXC URSION IN ASIA MINOR. Including a 
A isit to several unknown and nndescribed (Cities. By Charles Fellows, Esq. 
Second I'dition. Plates. Jmpejri.al 8vo, 28^. Also, DISCOVERIES IN 
ANCllOM' J.VCfA, diiriiig a Second Excursion in Asia Minor. Plates, 
imperial Svo, LV. 2.v. AVith an ACf'OUNT OF TJJE XANTHIAN MARBLES, 
iiow depobited in the British Museum. Plates. 8vo, 5s, 

Ki:si:\RCHES IN ASIA MINOR, PONTUS, AND ARMENIA; with 
MMiui Aci’oui)^ of the Antiquities and Geology of those Countries. By W, I. 
Jl.xMiLJuN, .AI.Il, Secretary to the Geological Society. Map. Plates. 3 vols. 
8so, 38^. 


Egrypt and Syria. 

MOl>hJ\N I'Jr^'PT AND 'ITIJ^BI'IS: being a Description of Egypt; Avith 
Infonuatioii for Tnnellcrs iii that Country, By Sir Gardner SA'jlkjnson. 
.‘'ccond i^ditioii. AN oodcuts and Map, 2 vols. 8vo, 42.¥. 

Al A NM-.KS A ND (T STOMS OK THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, 
(icriNnl from I li< j-I ’C'J. Sciiljdiire, Paintings, At., still existing, compared 
^utlj Ancient Ain!:( : f:\ Siu Gardner AV'ilkinson. Second Edition. With 
(’(>() 1 Jhistrations. (J vol.s. 8\o, (JC 8jf. 

I K WFLS IN IJiVPT, NUBIA. SYRIA, AND THE HOLY LAND; 
mrlnding a .louiajoy roninl tin' f)e;nl Sea and the country east of the Jordan. Jty 
< Ai rAi\.s IniiY and AIanulks, U.N. PostSvo, 2s. (kL 

< A 1 KO, Piyi’KA, AND DAMASCUS; from Notes made during a Tour ia 
t]u <0 Counlric.s. By John (i, Kinnear, Ksq. Post Svo, 6d. 

JOl KNEV THiiOUGII ARABIA PETRjT^A TO MOUNT SINA , and 

tlte F.xcavai KD City ok 1’ktha, — the Edom of the Prophecies. By M. Leon db 
bAHu«(Di:. Second Eilition. With (>5 Plates, Woodcuts, and Maps. 8vo, 185. 


Polynesia and Uie Soutli Seas. 

rOYAOK OF DISCOVERY AND RESEARCH, IN THE SOUTHERN 

A M) ANTA BCTIC SEAS ; dunng 1839-40-41-42-43. By Captain Sir James 
t'LARK ILihs, Knt. Pintos and Maps. 2 vols. Svo. In Preparation, 

'l UAVET.S IN NEW ZEALAND, by Routes through the Interior. With 
cf)nttibatIons to the Geography, Geology, Botany, and Natural History of tho 
Islands, By Ernest Dikfkenrach, M.D., Naturalist to the New Zealand Com- 
piiny. i'latefL 2 vols. Svo, 24«r. 

NOI’ES AND SKETCHES OF NEW SOUTH WALES, during a Rc- 
bideme n tliat Colony from 1839 to 1843. By Mrs. Merkdjth, l^ost Svo, 2s. 6d . 
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JOifHca. 

FIFTY DAYS ON BOARD A SLAVE-VESSEL TN THE MOZAM- 

BIQUE CHANNEL. By Rev. Pabcoe Geenfexx Chaplain of H.M.S. 

Cleopatra. Map. Fcap. 8vo, 3«. 

THE WILD TRIBES AND ANIMALS OF WESTERN BARBARY. 
By John Drummond Hay, Esq. Post 8vo, 2r. ()rf. 


Central and Soutli .America/ 

INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL TN CENTRAL AMERICA, CHIAPAS, 
AND YUCATAN. By -John L. Stephens, Esq. 78 Engravings, 2 \oIm. 8vo, 32^. 

A SECOND VISIT TO THE RUINED CITIES OF CENTRAL 
AMERICA. By John L. Stephens, Esq. 120 Engravings. 2 voLs. 8vo, 42a-. 

RAPID JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS and amou- the Andes. 
By Sir Francis B. Heap, Bart. Jlhirtl Edition, post 8vo, il#. f5<J. 

BUENOS AYRF.S, AND THE PROVINCES OF KIO DE LA PI.ATA. 
By Sir Woodbine Parish, K.CMI. Map. 8vo, 18 .t. 

A JOURNEY FROM THE PACIFIC TO THE A TLANTK’, rm..- 

ing the Andes in the Northern Provinces of Peru, and desceitding Ihti gicat i 
Maranon, By Henry Lister Maw, U.N. bvo, 12 j. 


ZCTortli Bonerica. 

TRAVELS OF A GEOLOGIST TN NORTH AMERICA, v-itl, Oh^cm- 
tions on the United States, Canada, and Nova scoiia. B> Charj ks F.'i Kt t , I 
AVoodcutft. Post 8vo. 

TEXAS' AND THE GULF OF MPLXICO, dnnnpr the Year IS 4 :;. ]\y 
Mrs. HoirsTouff, With Plates, 2 vuls. post 8vo, 21a. 

TOUR THROUGH THE SLAVE STATES, fmm the Hivn J^d r-ia. , n. 
Baltimore in Maryland, to Xo\as and* the I'roiitiers of Mexico. By <t, \N' I r v - 
THBB8To5fHAUOH, Esq. With Plates. 2 vol^}, Hvo, 

LETTERS FROM CANADA AND THE I'NITED STATES. Wi.r. u 
,, durlng'S Journey in North Anierh^i. By J. B. tioot kv, n vo)? . '^v >. ii 

FOREST 'SCENICS AND INCIDENTS IN CAN.M)A. ity Mh 
Uxiin. (iecond Edition, i'ost iivo, lo». 

A BACKWOODSMAN’S ACCOUNT OF rPI'ER CANA DA ; fur ii. 
Use of Emigrants. Third Edition. Fcap. Hvo, 

EXCURSIONS IN NEWFOUNDLAND*: With nn Arr,.,)T't .>t )(ir E <1 

Fisbery— Fog Banks— Scaling Expeditions, Ac.; and a ecological t'-urvry of ti,D 
islaad. By J. B. JuKRE, Esq. Map. 2 vols. |>ust Hvo, 2ijf. 

OREGON, OALIFORNIA, AND OTHER TEHRfTORTES ON riu: 
N. W. COAST AMERICA, By KonitBT Gjikbnhow, inhnu'ian to fr,. 
Department of State of flio United States. Map. Hvo, JU/. 


West Xndl&s. 

A JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE AMONGST THE Ni:(HvOKS I V 
.THE WEST INDIES* By the late M. G. Lewis, Esq. A ^\av JI'on< 

‘Bvq, 2i, . 
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' Surope. 

DOMESTIC MANNERS OP THE RUSSIANS* Descnbed from a 
Year's Kesidence in that Country, chiefly in the Interior. By the Rev. II. Listku 
Vknablks, M.A. Post bvo, ds, Grf. 

LirrTKRS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC, in a Series of 
Letters. By A Laijy. 2 vols. post 8vo, 20a*. 

NORWAY AND HER LAPLANDERS; ^r^th a Few Hints to the Salmon 
Fisher in Norway. By John Milfojid, Esq. 8vo, IUf. Od. 

I’ORTl'GAL AND GAFjT/ICTA. Described from Notes made dnrine a 
.I(Miniey to ttiose ( ountries. By the Earl of Carnarvon, fcjecond Edition. 
‘J vois. post 8vo, 2U. 

BIBLF] IN SPAIN ; Or the Journevs, Adventures, and Imprisonments of 
nu I^nt^hslinian in an AtteTni>t to eireulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By 
liKORiiK Bojihow, INq. Fourth Edition. 3 vols. j^ost 8vo, 27s. 

(tVPSIES OF SPAIN; their Manners, Customs, Religion and Language. 
By UisoKOF. Borrow, Esiq. Third Ihlition. 2 vols. i)Ost Svo, 18^. 

NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN AUSTRIA. AVith Remarks on the 
and Political ('onditiou of that Country. By Pktkr Evan Tvrnfuill, Esq. 
2 vols. .svo, 2Lv. 

ilM R IN AISTRIAN LOMBARDY, NORTHERN TYROL, AND 
BA \ Alt I A. By JoiiN BoKRt>w, Esep AVoodcuts. Post 8yo, lOs. Gd. 

JiriBtl.ES FROM THE BRUNNEN OF NASSAU. By An Old Man. 

MxlhLdiLon. Khno, hi. 

f.KTTFRS FROM THE PYRENEES; on, Threk Months’ 
Pr nrsTRi vv vn anokuinon amidst the wildest Scenes of the French and 
M' vMMi Motn'j AIM-. By r. Ci.iFTON Paris, B.A. Woodcuts. Post Svo, lOs. 6d, 

A RUH: on HORSEBAdv TO FLORENCE, THROUGH FRANCK 
\ M> SNN I rzivRJ^ AN B ; duscribed in a Series of Letters. By A Lady. 2 vols 

pONtK\i>, ISs, 

AN ARdHTFA’TURAL TOUR IN NORMANDY, with some Remarks 
o!> Nurinan Architecture, By II. (L Knight, M.P. {Second Edition. Plates 
ri>8i hvo, h.v. dd. 

LEI rERS FROM riWfAL With Sketches of I Iif^tory, Literature, and 
Aut. By CArHARiNi: Taylor. Hccond Edition. 2 vols. post Svo, 17s. 

Ilil-: CITIES AND (’KMETERIKS OF liTRUR I A, described from Two 
Journeys uuido for the purpose of investigating the existing remains of Etruscan 
i I Mlization. By (i kokuk Bknnis, 8vu. in the Press. 

Tju: M ANUFACTURINf^ DISTRICTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 

A NB fRELANB, iiicluding Thk Channel Lslandr, and Isljk of Man. By 
Mr Ckorgk 11 jc ad. Thini Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s, 
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HAND-BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

HAND-BOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK ; or Conversations in English, Gcr- 
nian, French, and Italian ; with a Vocabulary, and Tables ot Moneys. IHino, 
it. M. 

HAND-BOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY, Holland, Belgium, rmsfu, 

AND THB Rhine TO Switzerland. Map. I’ost 8vo, Tis. 

HAND-BOOK FOR SOUTH GKRMANY, Bavaria, Al^tria, Tvi.ot, 

SAL2BITRO; THK AUSTRIAN AND BAVARIAN ALPS ; THE DaNI’BK, KiHiM L’lm T<> 

THE Black Sea. Map. Post 8vo, 1057 

IIAN’D-BOOK FOR SWITZERLAND, thf Alps of aSavov and Pied- 
mont. Map. Post 8Vo, IOj. 

HAND-BOOK FOR NORTHERN EUROPE, Denmark, Norway, 
SwEDE-v, AND RubSiA. Maj) and Plans. Post bvo, I2,s. 

HAND-BOOK FOR THE EAST, Malta, The Toman Islands, Ti nKr:\ , 
Asia Minor, and Constantinople. Maps. Post 8vo, la^. 

HAND-BOOK FOR NORTHERN ITALY. Sardinm, Of nos Thi 

Riviera, Venice, Lo.mbaudy, AND Ti. SCAN V. Maj>. I*o&tN\o, TJa'. 

HAND-BOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY, Romo, Thk Patai, Staiis. 

^ AND Cities of Etruria. Maps, Po-^it Nvo, I7)s. 

HAND-BOOK FOR SOUTHERN ITALY, Skilv, and Nvilk . M . 
Post 8vo. Nearly Ready. 

HAND-BOOK OF PAINTING. FTALV. a .ulilo ... tl - 

milenrned, pointing out the leading styles of Art. Fioin Lhc < iluhcji; oi 1\ i m,. 
Edited by C, L. Eastlake, R.A. Post Nvo, I2if. 

HAND-BOOK FOR FRANCE, Normandy. PuIT^^NY, T,n Kim a 
Eoire, Seine, Rhone, and Caronne ; the 1'hem h Ali-i, f>A:r!iHh (o.. 
•VENCK, AND THE PYRENEES. MapS. POSt 8^0, J 2/;. 

HAND-BOOK FOR EGYPT AND THEBES. W ith all the nci -. > 
JnformatioTi for Travellers irr that Country, and on the Ovei lanH t i in.i 

By Sir CiAiiDNER Wilkinson. \Voodcuts ami Maji. 2 8\o, . 

HAND-BOOi^ FOR SPAIN, Andalusia, (ikanada, Cataioma, .Madri d 
& c. Afaps. Post8vo, Nearly ready. 

HAND-BOOK FOR ENGLAND AND WAIVES— Map. Po t .. 

- Nearly ready. * 

HAND-BOOK FOR LONDON, PAST AND PRF^EN T ; A 

Guide to Strangers, alphabetically arranged. Map. lh>8t Svo. In pr paui! ; . 

HAND-BOOK FOR THE PUBLIC GALLKHIPIS f)F ART. 

liistorical and Biographical Notices. By Mrs. jAWEdON. l*obt 8u». 

IIAND-^BOOK FOR HAMPTON COURT, AND ETON 

il 2 id WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Woodcuts. Fcap. tvo, Of/, each. 
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POETRY, THE DRAMA, &c. 

LIFE AND WORKS OP LORD BYRON. (Library Edition.) Com- 
prising hia Poetry, Letters, and Journals. Collected and arranged with Notes by 
tscott, Jeffrey, AVilson, Ileber, Lockhart, Ellis, Campbell, Milxnan, &c. By 
Thomas Moore, Esq. Plates. 17 vols, Ecap. 8vo, 5s, each. 

rOETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON. (Travelling Edition.) With 
Portraits and Views. New and cheaper Edition. Royal 8vo, 15ff. 

CllILDR HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. (Illustrated Edition.) With 
sivty Vignette Engravings by eminent Artists from Sketches made on the spot, 
exjnessly to illustrate the Poem. Demy 8vo, 21^. 

LORD liYRON\S POKIMS. *(<^iieai> Edition.) 1. Giaour. 2.BRiDEor 

Ahydus. 3. ConsAin. 4. Lara. 5. »Siege ok CoiuxTH. 6. PErPO. 7. Mazkppa. 

isLAxo. iL Pariskva. 10. Prisoner of Chillon. 2 voIs. 24mo, 5^. ; or 
soparateiy CxL each. 

LORD BYRON’S DRAMAS. (Chkap Edition.) 1. Manfred. 2. Marino 
l>\M.iKfa). 3. Heaven and Earth. 4. Sardanapalus. 5. Two Foscari. 
(!, 1)kk(moiei> Transformed. 7. Cain. 8. Werner. 2 vols. 24mo, 75. ; or 
f'Cparately at (kf, and l5. each. 

LORI) inOiOWS (THLDP: IIAROLD. (Cheap Edition.) With au 
J-higraNt'il I'itlf. 24ino, 25. 6d. 

LKAVKS FUC)M A JOURNAL. By Lord Robertson. Crown 8vo. 

rnKilCAJ, AVORKS OF RRY. GEORGE CRABBE. With Ii is Life, 

his 8o\. Pialcb. 8 vols. fcap. 8vo, 55. each. 

i OUriCVVi. WORKS OF BISHOP HEBER, including Palestine, Europe, 

1 in: IH n hri, A:c. Third Kditioiu Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

HKAl ril-:s OF THE BRITISH POETS. With Biographical and 
r/.jjfr\L Ndih Ks, and an Ft*sAv on English Poetry. By Thomas Campbell, 
i: q. a\cw J-hUtion. R 03 al 8vo, 155. 

ANCIENT SPANISH BALIiADS ; Historical and Romantic. Trana- 
hdrd, hy J. (i, LorKKART, Esq. Third Edition. With Illuminated Titles, 
t 'ilunit'd Borders, \ ignoUes, itc. 4to, 2/. 25. 

POi:TI(N\L WORKS OF REV. 11. If. MILMAN, including FALL 
(H’ .fruusALEIVI—SAMOR — and other Poeais. Second Edition. Plates. 

3 vols. reap. Svo, 185. 

KI AEUTED ADDRESSES. By James and Horace Smith. With Notes 
hy iJic Authors. I'wcntieth Edition. Portraits. Fcap. 8vo, C5. 6d, 

FiiAf.AlENTS FROM GERMAN PROSE WRITERS. With Biogri. 
rrjir^L Noth eh. By Sarah Austin. Post 8Vo, 105. 

1 RANST.ATIONS FROM THE GERMAN, m Prose and Verse. By 
Ki>u A«D Rlkvk, and John Edward Taylor, Fcap. 8vo, 2s. (id. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PAINTERS. By Henry Reeve, Esq. Po8t8vo,4s. 
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CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 

A DICTIONARY OF GUEKIv AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIRS. 
Edited by Wm. Smith, LL. 1 >. With Numerous Illustrations on Wood, (liao 
pages. ; 8 vo, 

A SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. Abriilged from the 
above work. With Woodcuts. Square Hvo 
The object and design of this work is to funush the schooIlK»y of the lower fornis with 
.such information as will assist him in underatanding the Authors, without suh- 

jecting him to the e]iiM?n8e of procuring larger works, of the whole of fvhich he cannot 
avail liimself until his scholarship is advanced. 

A DICTIONARY OF CREEK AND RO^IAN RlOCTt APHY AND 
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